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Cover title in three colors 
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and the Director 

Elquipment 
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Year-book and special circular sent upon 
request. Address 
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General Manager 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Tli« School of If osie offers coorsos in Pisao, Orna, YloHn. 
VioloncoUo, Voieo sad Tkeory of If nsic leading to degrees and 
diplomas. Also a diploma coarse in Public School and Com- 
munity Music. Literary studies in the College of Liberal Arts 
included without extra cost Refined social euTironment and 
beautiful situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 

The yrof •Mional String Quartet, the Student Symphony Or- 
chestra of ei|dity. a Junior orchestra of thirty-fire, the A Cap- 
pella Choir, ttie BTsaston Musical Club, and the great North 
Shore Musical Festivals with choruses totaling over aooo 
voices, offer ^psralleled practicsl advantages. Send for 
detailed descriptioa of cottrses. 

Fall Tmrm Opmns Smptemhmr 23rd 

PBTBR CHRISTIAN LUTRIN, Dcsia 
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Announcement to Music Composers 

^Ir THREE $100 PRIZES 

For Three Best Original Unpublished Anthems 

••The Choir Leider" Prixe of |ioo for the best moderately 

difficult anthem. 
•'The Choir Herald" Prise of |xoo for the best moderately 

easy anthem. 
"The Volunteer Choir" Prise of |ioo for the best extremely 

easy anthem. 
Manuscripts must be submitted on or before February i. 
1920. Prize anthems will be published about January i. 
I92Z. and each anthem will be sung by not less than ten 
thousand choir singers within three months of publication. 
This anthem manuscript contest celebrates the thirtieth 
year of the founding of Lorens Publishing Company, who 
have specialised in church music from the beginning. 

Send for Formal Announcement Giving Contest Rules 

LORBNZ PUBUSHING COMPANY 
zxaa Broadway New Yorlc 
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at Covent Garden in English: *' Othello," 
**Falstaff," ** Boris Godounoff/* Moussorg- 
sky's ''IChovantchina/' ** Prince Igor/* *'Coq 
d'Or," Stravinsky's '* Nightingale," 'Tarsifal," 
and ''Tristan and Isolde,** **A Village Romeo 
and Juliet" by Delias (revised); three operas 
by Puccini; De Lara's *'Nail," which we 
would not willingly hear; Bizet's *' Djamileh," 
which, strange to say, was thought by honest 
Frenchmen to be dangerously Wagnerian; 
**The Secret of Suzanne," and "Samson and 
Delilah." The ballet will be Bantock's 
"Pierrot of the Minute." 
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COMPARISON of the operatic 
repertoire of a season of^about six 
weeks at Covent Garden with 
the repertoire of the Metropoli- 
tan for about the same time is interesting if 
not instructive. These operas are to be sung 




HIS repertory is arranged with re- 
gard to the music ; not the singers. 
Would not the sitters in our 
golden horseshoe think the reper- 
tory a pretty stiff one, in spite of "Tosca," 
"La Boh^me," and "Madama Butterfly"? 
Here we have a grand revival of " La Juive" — 
something boiled in oil; the promise of an old 
opera by Rossini; and we are sure of Mme. 
Farrar and Mr. Caruso in this or that long and 
well approved opera. We are not so foolish 
as to believe strongly in opera as an "educa- 
tional force." To us it is first of all an enter- 
tainment, an entertainment to which Gluck, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Verdi, 
Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Moussorg- 
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sky have contribut^4 gloriously. The Metro- 
politan was once the'home of "Faust." Is it 
to be for. sorting years to come the flat of 
Maestro Puocini? 



■ 




■"ANY of us remember Mme. Clara 
Butt, who, like Schubert's sym- 
phony in C major, is of heavenly 
length. We remember her sing- 
ing an air — was it ''The Enchantress" or was 
it from ** The Enchantress" ? — in which after a 
sturdy delivery of commonplace phrases she 
suddenly put a wealth of amorous longing into 
the simple words, **But for thee.'* We^also 
remember with less pleasure her soulful inter- 
pretation of ** Abide with me" with the ac- 
companiment of piano and cabinet organ : only 
a comet-^-pistons was lacking. We now read 
that she purposes to sing in opera. Gluck's 
*' Orpheus" is named as Orpheus will not 
be inevitably handicapped by her height. Did 
she not take the part twenty-seven years ago 
in London at a performance by students of the 
Royal College of Music? If she did, she must 
by this time have a mattire conception of the 
part. The Daily Telegraph says that Sir 
Augustus Harris wished her to appear as 
Eurydice in Gluck's opera, also as Fides and 
Amneris. Eurydice? It is said that Saint- 
Saens, whom she met in Paris, besought her to 
take the part of Delilah in his opera. But 
where was the Samson who would not have 
looked like a shrimp beside her? There was 
one tenor that might have stood fearlessly 
near her — Tamagno. Arsace in **Semira- 
mide" would have been a r61e for her: we,say 
"have been," for what manager would dare 
to-day to revive Rossini's opera in London, 
even if there were another Adelina Patti? 
We should like to see and hear Mme. Butt as 
Azucena; not as Amneris, for we do not think 
of the ^Egyptian princess as a giantess. It 
is said — where do all these statements origi- 
nate? — that Arthur Sullivan once thought of 
writing an opera for Mme. Butt. Ten to one 
he would have introduced "The Lost Chord" 
for her benefit. Fortunately he did not write 
the opera — "fortunately," for serious opera 
was not in his line — but why did he not per- 
suade her to appear as his Lady Jane? 



HAT composer was in Jacinto 
Benavente's mind when he wrote 
his play * ' Princess Beb^" ? Wilf , 
"an extraordinary genius who 
died in a madhouse." The name suggests 
Hugo Wolf. But this Wilf left a widow, also a 
son, Gottfried, who made up their minds that 
Wilf's music should be appreciated by every- 
one, and Gottfried is a conductor, so one 
thinks of Cosima and Siegfried. Wulf con- 
ducts Wilf's music, but Gottfried, who has 
studied since the age of six, does not accept 
Wulf's readings. "For example," he says, 
"why should the second movement of 'The 
Poem of the Idea' be lento while you take 
'Silence' vivace? The ideal interpretation 
would be one in which ' Silence' was not heard 
at all, while the 'Idea' should be passed over 
as rapidly as possible, with the swiftness of 
thought. I hope and pray to find an orches- 
tra some day which is capable of catching the 
idea." 

This "Poem of Silence" is considered by 
Mme. Wilf to be her husband's greatest work. 

Wulf: Nobody has been able to under- 
stand it as yet. 

Wilf: It ceases to be what it is the mo- 
ment that it is understood. 

Mme. Wilf: It had only one performance 
in London, but five ladies fainted. Two of 
the first violins committed suicide a week 
after taking part in the concert. 

Wulf : I never conduct the work without — 
shall I say religious? — preparation. I confine 
myself to my rooms during the week preceding 
the concert; I speak to no one — I bury myself 
in the rare, the divine pages bequeathed to 
us by the Master. I receive whatever food 
is necessary in order to support the ordeal and 
at last rise to a state of mystic exaltation, 
without which it is idle to aspire to a proper 
interpretation of the sublime masterpiece. 
After the concert is over, Mme. Wilf will tell . 
you the condition I am in. 

Mme. Wilf: Unfortunately. We apply a 
cold compress, and bring him to with a strong 
punch, reinforced with rum. It is a work 
which can be performed safely only now and 
then. 

The second volume of Benavente's plays, 
translated by John Garrett Underhill and 
published here by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
should interest musicians, who can sometimes 
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learn more important lessons about expression 
from dramas than from aeisthetic or technical 
treatises confined to the art of music. 




O one would naturally associate 
Natal with music. Yet Pieter- 
maritzbtirg has a musical li- 
brary supported by the munici- 
pal taxes. And in this library the modems 
from Duparc to Scriabin, from Richard 
Strauss to Stravinsky, are well represented. 
How many libraries in our smaller cities or of 
many colleges contain works of Granados, 
Ravel, dlndy, Duparc, Borodin, Delius, John 
Ireland, William Wallace, Grainger, Balfour 
Gardiner? And this music is in the Pieter- 
maritzburg library to be taken out, studied, 
performed. 




ILL someone teJl us who Arnold 
Trowell, the composer of the 
orchestral poem **The Sirens of 
Paros," is? And who is Juras- 



sowsky? 




OLLEGE professors have of recent 
years venttired into the field of 
musical criticism, although their 
classes study other subjects. 
Sometimes these professors are delightfully 
dogmatic, cocksure in judgment, as Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale, for example. 
No less a person than Prof. Brander Matthews 
of Columbia has considered gravely the ques- 
tion whether Lieut. B. P. Franklin should 
invite in song the American consul to join him 
in a highball. 

Now comes W. Alison Phillips, Lecky Prof, 
of Modem History, T. C. D., contributing to 
the Daily Telegraph of London his impressions 
as a concert goer. There is nothing surprising 
in this. Herbert Spencer, Samuel Butler, and 
others have recorded their impressions, and 
by putting them into print shown themselves 
to be unconscious himiorists. Prof. Phillips 
has not made rash statements. Nor is he 
unduly enthusiastic, speaking of one work 
as "epoch-making," condemning another as 
* * cacophonous." Revisiting the concert room 
after long absence, he is somewhat depressed. 




ROF. PHILLIPS finds the same 
"mephitic atmosphere of Ian-* 
guor and apathy, varied by the 
same totally undiscriminating 
enthusiasm for the performances of a popular 
favorite." (But is not a favorite always 
popular?) The programs are too often hack- 
neyed and overloaded. Singers and pianists 
endeavor to show versatility, unaware of their 
temperamental limitations. Thus a singer 
that moves one by the interpretation of Rus- 
sian songs may give *'ahnost acute pain" 
by shouting Duparc's charmingly delicate 
"Phydil^." Every season there is an epi- 
demic of one or two pieces. Yes, this rages 
in our own cities. This is due, the learned 
professor thinks, to the conservative taste of 
the public. **It may be also that the sensi- 
tive soul of the artist is peculiarly subject to 
the influence of mob-psychology." It is ad- 
mitted that it is a dangerous thing for a young 
performer to frame a program for the expres- 
sion of his own personality, ''for most young 
musicians pass through a stage in which their 
personalities are but reflections of those of 
others." Some of Schubert's finest songs are 
not heard in concert halls, while a song that 
immediately pleases, perhaps because it has 
characteristics of the commonplace, is heard 
at recital after recital. Recitals are often too 
long **by the insensate desire of the more un- 
imaginative part of the audience to hear 
everything twice over." Thank heaven, ex- 
cept at Sunday concerts of a ** popular na- 
ttire" the encore-fiends in this city have 
dwindled in number. Orchestral concerts in 
London are "almost invariably" too long. 
They are often like a Russian **night" in our 
own cities. An orchestral concert should never 
exceed an hou/ and three quarters — a concert 
of an hour and a half is long enough. So, too, 
chamber concerts — and chamber music by a 
string quartet satiates the ear sooner than 
more colorful orchestral music — should not 
exceed an hour. The Professor complains of 
insufficient rehearsal in London. He de- 
scribes the British public as "loyal, warm- 
hearted, uncritical, and conservative" beyond 
all others. It is a question whether an un- 
critical audience or a too critical audience is 
more inimical to musical righteousness. Fin- 
ical criticism, O learned professor, often comes 
from affectation based on superficial knowl- 
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edge or crass ignorance. The too critical are 
often without knowledge of the historical 
background, without any sense of perspective. 




HE general impression left upon 
one'smindis that English music- 
purveying, like the English pub- 
lishing and book trade, remains 
in the old rut; it still plays for safety only, 
taking as little risk as possible, and making no 
adequate effort to reach a wide public. . . . 
Performers and public are alike at the mercy 
of musical agents and of the owners or lessees 
of a certain very limited nimiber of concert 
halls. As it is in London, there is very little 
to remind us that hearing music is a pleasure. 
It is an act of devotion, a cult, an education 
or in the case of the ardent ' flapper' who forms 
the mainstay of the concert audience — the 
homage of adoration to an incarnate ideal. 
But severed as it is from all the other ameni- 
ties of life, the idea of pleasure in this connec- 
tion is apt to escape us." 




HEN Mme. d'Alvarez, returning to 
this city after a sojourn in Lon- 
don, gave a song recital, the 
question was raised whether 
gesturing added anything to the effect of the 
song; whether gesturing has any place at all 
on the concert stage. The temptation to 
gesttire is necessarily strong in the case of an 
opera singer, whose gestures, however, in 
opera are often without significance. Some- 
times a singer will make only one gesture in a 
recital: as Plangon stepped forward with a 
clenched fist at the end of Schumann's "Two 
Grenadiers." We remember ' years ago a 
woman singing at a concert in the Trocadero, 
Paris. She was a handsome woman, dressed 
in black, with singularly white, beautiful, bare 
arms. She, too, made only one gesture. At 
the end of Saint-Saens*s *' Cloche" she raised 
gracefully her arms towards heaven, or rather 
the roof. We have forgotten the song, the 
interpretation, the singer's name and face; 
but we still see those arms. And yet the chief 
endeavor of a singer in concert should not be 
to impress by a purely bodily display. If a 
singer cannot convey her meaning by her voice, 
a gesture will not give emphasis or supply the 



needed nuance. Perhaps some of our readers 
may remember the buffo Perranti who was 
always applauded the moment he appeared 
on the concert stage. His favorite song was 
"Largo al factotum." His voice was worn, 
but the audience enjoyed his facial expression 
and his gesturing and regarded him as a great 
artist. 

When a singer is a diseuse, a gesture is often 
all important. A singer of folk songs may eas- 
ily be pardoned, she may be justly praised 
for the introduction of a gesture that gives 
emphasis or is explanatory; yet in this instance 
a diseuse is sometimes most effective when she 
is imperturbable, almost rigid, in the recital of 
a quaintly pathetic ditty. After all, the first 
requisite is vocal expression. 




N addition has been made to the 
published volumes of American 
"folk songs," "Songs from the 

Hills of Vermont," collected by 

Mrs. Edith B. Sturgis with the music arranged 
by Robert Hughes. Somehow we do not as- 
sociate Vermont, a State that once sent able 
and patriotic men to the United States Senate, 
a State that during the Civil War paid its 
debts in gold, with song. We associate it 
rather with maple sugar, quarries, beautiful 
and varied scenery. But these songs were 
sung by an old couple not far from the Massa- 
chusetts State line. (Mrs. Sturgis does not 
name the hamlet, for the few houses hardly 
constitute a village, where the old man and his 
wife live. A photograph inserted in the vol- 
imie shows its loneliness: a place for an elderly 
gentleman to prepare for the grave, a place 
for meditation and contemplation.) 

There are thirteen songs. Mr. Hughes, who 
supplies the notes, was aided by no less a man 
than Professor George L. Kittredge of Harvard 
University. Only two of the songs have not 
been found in print by these investigators: 
"The Warranty Deed" and "The Half 
Hitch." And here comes up a question. 
Mrs. Sturgis in a pleasantly written introduc- 
tion admits that she has changed a little a few 
of the oldest ballads, "to render the text suit- 
able for present-day publication." She says 
that in our generation we do not deal quite so 
frankly with all subjects as writers formerly 
did. "Certainly we could not sing the origi- 
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nal versions of some of the ballads with the 
unconscious simplicity of James and Mary. 
They accept these ballads in their entirety 
and feel in no way obliged to apologize for 
them, although James will occasionally pre- 
pare the hearers with some such remark as, 
* There ain't nothin' bad about this song, so 
fur ez I can see, 'ceptin' its criminality."* 

We do not believe that the present genera- 
tion is so squeamish as Mrs. Sttirgis thinks, 
We should like at least to read the ballads as 
they are sung by the excellent John, his wife, 
and their friend Aunt Jenny. A folk-song 
ceases to be a folk-song when it is tinkered. 




HERE are curious instances of 
prudery in ** editing*' songs. 
Take f6r example Bayard Tay- 
lor's song of the Bedouin lover, 
to which several composers have set music. 
We find "charger" substituted for ** stallion" 
in the line *'on a stallion shod with fire." A 
line in the old familiar ** Sally in our Alley" 
has been changed in many collections of ^'ongs 
with music, and even in some anthologies. 
Books of the words sung at recitals often con- 
tain ludicrously free translations wholly at 
variance with the spirit of the text. We re- 
member reading a translation of **Depuis le 
jour" sung by the emancipated Louise in 
Charpentier's opera. It was at a recital given 
long before the opera was produced here. 
The translation began: **From the day that 
I led thee to the altar." 

We do not believe that *' young persons" 
who have attended performances of ** Louise," 
"The Love of the Three Kings," "The Jewels 
of the Madonna," not to mention the bedroom 
farces that are in vogue, not to mention "The 
Marquis of Priola," would be shocked by read- 
ing an old folk-song or hearing it sung by that 
excellent artist. Miss Loraine Wyman. 




RS. STURGIS asks if these songs 
of Vermont may not be called 
American Folk Songs. They are 
undoubtedly folk-songs of Eng- 
!and; one or two may have come from Scot- 
land; no doubt they have been handed down 
here from father to son ; but they are not Amer- 
ican merely because they have been sung here 



for many years. The true American folk- 
songs are the songs of Stephen C. Foster, and 
they do not answer fully the strict definition. 




^NE awaits eagerly the book of 
Creole songs that Mrs. Maud 
Cuney Hare is editing. Some 
of these songs have been sung 



in concert by Mr. William H. Richardson, 
a negro baritone. Mrs. Hare by birth and 
early environment is well qualified to edit and 
annotate these songs. Would that Lafacadio 
Heam had had a fine musical ear! What a 
book he could have made with Mr. Krehbiel 
when they were associated together! Even 
the letters that he wrote to Mr. Krehbiel 
about Creole songs make us regret the loss 
the more. In Heam's "Gombo Zhfebes," a 
little dictionary of Creole proverbs, notes 
alluding to songs of Louisiana excite curiosity. 




" BALLET PHILOSOPHIQUE " 
with music by C^sar Franck was 
announced in London for perform- 
=^ ance in November by Mme. 
Donnet. Pray, which one of Franck's com- 
positions was used? Debussy's "Nocturnes" 
and Liszt's "Preludes" have been turned into 
ballets; is it possible that someone will dance 
to Franck's "Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue"? 
He wrote ballet music for at least one of his 
two operas, but we have never heard it. 
"Ballet Philosophique"! Well, why not? 
Lucian centuries ago insisted that the skilled 
dancer should have an accurate knowledge 
of philosophy. 






HETHER women are fitted by 
nature to compose is a question 
that has recently been discussed 
again in England. One deep 
thinker maintains that women have not yet 
given enough instances for generalization. 
He gracefully alludes to a few who have la- 
bored in the vineyard. " In Mile. Chaminade 
we found a light touch and a wayward charm; 
with Mme. Poldowski we are in the presence 
of eyes that see our weakness and a smile that 
condones it. When we listen to Mrs. Beach 
and Miss Smyth we are aware that, just as in 
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a concert gloved hands will applaud a male 
singer, so it is possible for a composer to es- 
pouse art for the sake of the complementary 
virtues." A woman might say in answer: 
* ' Treat us seriously. ' ' Would she be appeased 
by this compliment or would she regard 
it as idle? **Two things we may be sure 
a woman will not do. She will not write 
academic music, for she is a believer in fashion 
and lives in the present; nor journalese, 
which dabbles in words till it can get 'there' 
— she is there already." Alas — ^woman has 
written academic music and still writes it. 
This discussion was no doubt excited by 
the great success of Miss Dorothy Howell's 
'* Lamia," a symphonic poem which has been 
played several times this season at Promenade 
and Symphony concerts in London. The 
question still remains, a question that lies in 
this prosaic statement: *'Art forswears facts, 
the namable things of life in which man is at 
his best, and dedicates itself to fancies, those 
nameless things in which woman is without a 
rival." 




PERFORMANCE of Scriabin's 
** Prometheus" late in Septem- 
ber by Sir Henry Wood's orches- 
tra was the occasion of a remark- 
able article in the London Times, written 
evidently without prejudice or bias by a musi- 
cian that has carefully studied the music of 
this composer. We make room for only a few 
sentences: **Can a theme change its character 
so as to reach sublimity by the simple process 
of transposing it a third lower? That is what 
Scriabin asks us to feel, and it makes us aware 
that there is something wrong with him : For 
as the scheme develops one becomes increas- 
ingly conscious that his mind is working in an 
exalted mood out of relation to facts, which is 
a polite way of saying what is often put more 
shortly. All the elaborate sanity of technic 
will not hide the fact that we are in the at- 
mosphere of the revivalist meeting, where 
zealots speak with tongues and utter strange 
words divorced from their plain meaning. 
All sorts of extravagant meanings are attached 
to them, but these the man who stands out- 
side the special environment cannot know. 
The real question then, is not whether the ear 
can grow up to the acceptance of strange 
harmonies. . . . The question is rather 



whether this music is the outcome of a sane 
mind or of a deranged one, and that is beyond 
the range of purely musical criticism to decide. 
Though it may be able to offer strong prestunp- 
tive evidence." 
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Edgar L. Bainton 

RGED along by some brilliant and 
successful young men who would 
be leaders and philanthropists as 
well as musicians, many young 
British composers constantly lament the lack 
of appreciation shown by the public and the 
impossibility of making a commercial success 
of their compositions. Still more, however, 
among whom are many of the most talented, 
are content to allow their creative work to take 
a place among other activities, and thus gain 
a wider experience of life as well as of the ap- 
plication of their art, and in addition, the 
means to meet their monetary responsibilities. 
One of the ablest of these is Edgar L. Sain- 
ton, the principal of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Conservatoire of Music. 

Though now stationed so far north, Mr. 
Bainton is by birth a Londoner, and received 
all his education in the south. For nearly 
five years he was a student at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, where he had for teachers Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, Sir C. VilUers Stanford, and 
Dr. Walford Davies. When he was twenty- 
one years old he was appointed professor of 
pianoforte and composition at the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Conservatoire, and has remained in 
that northern city, teaching, conducting, and 
composing, except for the period when he was 
caught by the war and suffered the rigors of 
internment in Germany. 

Mr. Bainton is not a wildly prolific writer, 
but he sends forth a steady stream of well- 
written and original works of many kinds and 
sizes, which four years at Ruhleben has only 
partially checked. So far as a composer of 
such distinctive individuality can be said to 
belong to any school, he is in the same as Ban- 
tock, Boughton, Ethel Smyth, and Hubert 
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Bath. That is, while he sometimes finds 
inspiration in classical legends and other sub- 
jects which have no direct relation to his coun- 
try or its history, he is essentially and entirely 
English in thought and manner. In technical 
matters he is thoroughly modern, though he is 
not so afraid of common chords as are some of 
the advanced schools. Very little of his writ- 
ing is chordal, however, and he takes the full 
liberty which modern counterpoint allows of 
emplo3ring discordant passing notes and pass- 
ing chords. 

In the formation of melodies he inclines to 
syncopation, and in particular to the employ- 
ment of accents on the first and second beats 
of four-pulse measures, a method that is his 
own, though, no doubt, evolved from the old 
chaconne two-accents-in-a-triple-bar manner. 
The combination of triplets and duolets is of 
cotirse, a common one; but in this, as in fact 
in all these characteristic cliches of modem 
melody and part writing, he is probably' the 
most temperate of all his school. 

Like Rutland Boughton, with whom he is on 
terms of friendship, he finds some of his finest 
inspiration in the poems of Edward Carpenter. 
"Freedom of Joy,*' for chorus and orchestra 
(op. 24), which has not yet been published, is 
the best example. In it there is abundance of 
feeling and artistry. From beginning to end 
there is an onward sweep with climaxes built 
one upon the other in constantly increasing 
intensity. Another author whose work is not 
unrelated to that of Carpenter is Reginald R. 
Buckley, and his ** Sunset at Sea" provides 
Bainton with just the material in which he 
delights. 

Ezra Pound is the author upon whom he has 
drawn most frequently, though the best 
known of his larger works, **The Blessed Dam- 
ozel,*' is a setting of the classic poem of Dante 
G. Rossetti. William Watson's **The Ballad 
of Semmerwater," dealing with a legend of the 
moorlands, not far removed from his own dis- 
trict, provides the verbal basis of Bainton's 
most popular part-song. **The Miracle,*' to 
words by William Wilfred Gibson, is a fine 
setting in tmconventional modem form, for 
four-part chorus, of extreme difficulty, but 
surprisingly effective and not ungrateful to the 
singers when its difficulties are surmounted. 
He has also (what English writer of choral 
music has not?) experimented with the choral 



variation form, taking as his themes folk-songs 
from the Scottish border. 

His published pianoforte pieces consist of 
four very charming sketches, collectively en- 
titled *'From Faery," and the volume of his 
songs is small. The most important work he 
has written for a solo voice is a scena for so- 
prano and orchestra to W. B. Yeats's allegorical 
and semi-mystical verses, *'Cap and Bells." 
One notices particularly in this, as less striking- 
ly in all his works, that he is not afraid of writ- 
ing a good tune: his themes are strong and the 
work is well scored. In character the scena is 
a kind of soliloquy on the ways of life, and the 
music is pensive, with just a sufficiency of pic- 
torial suggestiveness to make its interpretation 
of the words readily appreciable. 

In all these works, just as in the purely 
instrumental works, he possesses the rare gift 
of a power to create or suggest a very subtle 
yet pervading atmosphere. Seldom does he 
require any obvious or conventional effects, 
and while the effect required is almost inva- 
riably obtained, it is often difficult to decide 
exactly what are the means by which this is 
done. This is of the essence of geniuF^ and 
makes the future of his work most hopeful. 
And in ^one of his music is this more effec- 
tively done than in his "Celtic Sketches" for 
orchestra. This, to my thinking, is the most 
striking work he has yet composed, though it 
is very nearly equaled by the ** Intermezzo" 
for **The Merry Wives of Windsor" which he 
wrote whilst at Ruhleben. 

Three in ntmiber, the sketches are short, 
making a complete series of reasonable and 
unwearying length. In treatment, though 
not in subject, they are not remote from some 
of Grieg's best work. While being essential- 
ly program music, they fulfill the condition 
of good music, that they are only less enjoy- 
able without reference to the program on 
which they are based than with it. The pro- 
gram enhances the good effect only by 
bringing the hearer more closely into touch 
with the mind of the composer. The first of 
the three nimibers, in G minor, tells of the 
songs of Sea Sorrow, which "are the songs of 
women — the women who love their husbands, 
sons, and sweethearts — and the burden of the 
song is, 

" Cold and cold, cold the sea and snakish, 
Cold, cold, cold, from depth to topmost wave." 
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The next, in brighter tone, tells of the "Songs 
of Sea Rapture," the songs of men who know 
the fierce joys of battle with wind and wave, 
the burden of whose song is 

" The ships go a-sailing 

With the young through their straits, 

In search of adventure and danger. 

The music of laughter and love." 

« 
The third, and most important, at least in 
length, has to do with **Pharais, the Celtic 
Paradise, the land of the ever young, which 
lies where the sun sets." ** In Pharais are no 
tears shed. . • ." 

A large orchestra is employed, tuba, c)mi- 
bals, bass dnmi, and triangles being neces- 
sary additions to the classical forces, while 
ad libitum, but very desirable, additions are 
those of piccolo, bass clarinet, and harp. 
This large orchestra, however, is never used 
for mere noise, and the common turgidity of 
northern composers is notably absent. As 
befits the subject there is a remarkable calm 
about the whole of the writing. Even the 
second movement is more intense than strenu- 
ous. The themes, diatonic in tonality and not 
irregular in rhjrthm, have a rough strong 
character, which accords with the general 
impression of the northern Celts, yet, like the 
people with whom this impressiou is associated, 
these themes are capable of infinite tenderness. 
I have given a somewhat long description 
of this work because it is typical of Sainton's 
finest feeling and expression; yet it is not 
known by any means so well as it should be. 
It has not yet even been printed, though it has 
been produced by Sir Henry Wood at his 
Promenade Concerts, where also the Shake- 
spearean "Intermezzo," already mentioned, 
and the Ruhleben "Elegy" have recently met 
with success. 

One reason for Bainton*s mastery of or- 
chestral effect is undoubtedly his ability and 
experience as a conductor. Until he was sent 
into Holland towards the end of the war he 
had rarely, if ever, conducted any of the finest 
European orchestras, and it was in the more 
difficult and probably more useful school of 
provincial amateur and scratch orchestras 
that he had acquired his facility. Undoubt- 
edly the conducting of fine bodies of instru- 
mentalists is a useful and almost necessary 
experience, but a fine orchestra will play well 



notwithstanding an inferior conductor, while 
an inferior orchestra must be made to play 
well in spite of itself. This is one of the mat- 
ters in which he has succeeded to an uncom- 
mon degree. 

For some years past he has been conductor 
of the Newcastle Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which tmder his direction has played sym- 
phonies and other important works by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, Tschaikovski, 
Dvofik, C^sar Pranck, Debussy, Wagner, 
Glazounov, Borodine, and others of the 
foreign classics, besides by living British com- 
posers. The contributions of British com- 
posers form a notable f eattu-e of these concerts, 
though apparently there are few or no first 
performances. Besides Mr. Bainton's own 
"Celtic Sketches" and "The Golden River 
Suites" there are included such works as 
Stanford's First Irish Rhapsody, Bantock's 
"Helena" .variations, Vaughan Williams's 
"In the Fen Country," William Wallace's 
"The Passing of Beatrice," Holbrooke's 
"Three Blind Mice" variations, and a nimi- 
ber of smaller works. 

His own works, though they have made 
their way comparatively slowly, have been 
produced by leading organizations all over Eng- 
land. The Queen's Hall Promenade Concerts 
in London, conducted by Sir Henry Wood, 
have been responsible for the production of 
the symphonic poem, " Pompilia," the " Celtic 
Sketches," the Shakespearean "Intermezzo," 
and the very tender Ruhleben "Elegy." Mr. 
Dan Godfrey at Bournemouth produced a 
symphony and four dances; "King of the 
Golden River" was introduced at the Leeds 
Municipal symphony Concerts, of which Mr. 
H. A. Fricker (now at Toronto) was the organ- 
izer and conductor; and his choral works, 
"The Blessed Damozel" and "Stmset at Sea," 
have been sung in London and at Newcastle. 
He has written a number of works for solo 
voice of which the most notable is "Cap and 
Bells," produced at Birmingham in January, 

1913. 

His essays in chamber music are on a 
smaller scale and the only one that has yet re- 
ceived a public performance is a string quartet 
played at Mr. Thomas Dunhill's chamber con- 
certs in London as long ago as 191 2. His deli- 
cate fancy is exhibited very piquantly in this 
and in the four short pieces for the pianoforte. 
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entitled ''From Faery," already mentioned. 
The latter are daintly written and full of 
grace and hnmor. In spite of their brevity 
and lack of technical difficulties in perform- 
ance they should do much to help in the es- 
tablishment of the composer's reputation. 
** Fairy Lullaby" is a charming melody; 
**Will^'-the-Wisp" is most effectively de- 
scriptive, and "Puck" and "Goblin Dance" 
are appropriately grotesque. 

His latest choral work, a short cantata for 
treble voices and pianoforte, also shows the 
characteristic of delicacy to a marked degree. 
It is a setting of a remarkable poem, "The 
Making of Viola," by Francis Thompson. 
Both subject and words are such that the 
slighljest infelicity at any point would mar 
them; and it is no small achievement that this 
never occurs. This perfect delicacy, demand- 
ing and obtaining also perfect balance, seems, 
in fact, to be becoming the most characteristic 
trait of Sainton's work. Sad experience of 
the horrors of war has not blunted it, but 
rather has made it finer. It is a character- 
istic he will do well to preserve, for it is the 
most rare of those possessed by the generality 
of British composers. 

Among unfinished works and those which 
have been withdrawn for revision may be 
mentioned a choral symphony on Swinburne's 
"Songs before Simrise" and a one-act opera, 
"The Crier by Night," the book of which is 
by Gordon Bottomley. 
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Sible plusic 

By Lillian A. North 




T is not good to remember In words 
the sad things I remember in 
music, nor should I repress what 
little gaiety reaches the point of 
my quill lest it have the effect of presumption; 
for cheer is presimiption in music. Jubal, the 
great-grandson of an accursed vagabond, was 
the father of all such as handle the harp 
and the organ: still are Bohemians musicians 
and musicians wanderers, expressing in their 
very homelessness a never-dying regret for the 
shepherd Abel. But if music is a conscience 



it is bom alike in the oppressed and the op- 
pressor. We English ^people have but little 
facility in the expression of regret or injustice. 
We soberly excel in singing glees, not so much 
desiring to deceive as to reach out philosophi- 
cally [after ^happiness by a good assumption 
of it. 

By the clapping of hands the ancient Egyp- 
tians conducted an orchestra, the Hebrews a 
rite. The clapping of hands and the stamp- 
ing of feet exemplify, rhythmically speaking, 
the first element of music. People even now 
may be startled back into it after listening to 
music. 

But my music originated with the sheep. 
A cymbal is the distant wether bell; the trem- 
bling of the ground under many feet, a tabor; 
the fanning fleece's swish a hand-swept lyre; 
the whistle of the flock's sire a pipe; the call of 
the lost to the found, the sheltered to the wan- 
derer, the resotmding notes of an organ. I 
feel the gentle domination of the flock. I 
perform their pleasure. I know no music 
they have not taught me. They know no 
music but my voice. In the days of David I 
might have been moved to song in place of 
chatter. 

The actual doings on my hillside are easily 
set down. If it is wet, the pasture is de- 
serted; if dry, it is the exploring ground for 
countless hoofs and sniffling noses. A stranger, 
a well-wisher on the road, will sometimes open 
the gate and come up for a word about sheep 
or a good day to the shepherd, leaving him 
with an uplift sense of his trade and the kind 
assurance that the gate will most certainly be 
shut behind him. Less often a familiar lets 
himself in, looks on the busy herbalists toler- 
antly, scoffs at the privilege of the shepherd's 
acquaintance and goes away leaving the gate 
open. 

The stranger is gone. The neighbor has 
come in. He is a man who collects curios. 
Among my flock is a homed ram — a king in 
his own right. Gatherings often convene to 
discuss the tenure of his reign. He is aggres- 
sive. Yet in truth his downfall is not waited 
on with as much resentment as cupidity; for 
one would have his fleecy robe and another 
his circling crown. With Hebraic justice my 
ram hits most frequently the man who'd have 
his horns, — the collector of curios. "Hello, 
Banter!" he says. Never name fit worse 
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since ram's horns blew down the walls of 
Jericho, or the children of the East fled with 
their camels before the brave blast of that little 
host of Gideon. And Banter's progenitors 
could have told him who is so anxious to see a 
fine pair of ram's horns over his modem dining- 
room door that though the challenge of horns 
might have annotmced battle somewhat rudely 
it was always an honor and never ridiculous 
to prevail. And there was no price too great 
to pay for victory. It took the wanton strings 
of a harp like David's to exorcise that Saul 
who blew throughout the land. I said so. 
"What!" he cried. **That rude undiluted 
music which frightened Aristotle from the 
temple of his learning and scared the priests 
of Rome!" Yet it lives in Hebrew rite and 
ancient choir as personal documents in dry 
tomes. Followers of Euripides who intrust 
their emotions to the compromised harmony 
of outside interpreters must gamble long before 
they find a true one. 

But my visitor's mind was on the sheep. 
He called me an impractical shepherd first 
because I didn't have Banter killed for his 
horns and next because I let one lamb have 
two mothers. He had noticed it was gener- 
ally the other way about in flocks. 

Now a lamb that has two mothers must be 
a foster lamb to one dam or the other. And 
the survival of the fittest ought to be a good 
doctrine for the practical purposes of flocks. 
But what practical shepherd has decided 
which is the fittest to survive? The time I 
have spent fostering foster lambs is forever 
redeemed in Bible music. His father may 
have been a bit of a song and dance artist but 
King Solomon's mother was a foster lamb. 

Meanwhile both ewes tilt for the favor of 
the lamb which is impartial. And my neigh- 
bor is still curious about my experiment. 
The lamb's own young mother in lying down 
with her back to it that she might protect it 
with her longest wool had been climisy in her 
zeal and put her weight upon it. I had res- 
dued it from suffocation and given it to an 
experienced ewe that had lost her own lamb. 
But both mothers met constantly at pasture 
and parried for complete possession of the 
baby. Why didn't all sheep smother their 
lambs? This made me smile. The strong 
lambs seek the back of the dam of their own 
accord for the nesting warmth of the wool. 



But an experienced ewe will seldom ovei:step 
the distance between pelt and fleece. ** Why 
don't they take them in front ? " he then asked. 
I could recollect some ewes having done this. 
But the wool is scant in front and the hoofs 
in the way. Ewes have to scratch their off- 
spring up before rising themselves lest they 
trample on them. 

"Interesting," he said, "but not as musical 
as ram's horns." And then he went his way 
ungratefully. The whining of an ill-used 
hinge made me aware that he had left the gate 
open. A sheep, already rubbing herself to 
and fro against it fetched the note of warning 
in tune and in time. I closed the gate, shut 
out my guest, and shut my Bible music in. 

Moses was a foster lamb adopted by Maut- 
Art (the Great Mother) and educated to be 
an eternal compromise between Gentile and 
Jewish justice. He had already motmted his 
silver trumpets twain of a whole piece on my 
hill. And I f otmd at the foot a great sambuke 
that had been buried a thousand years before 
Christ. Its low mysterious note bore up the 
Jews-trump as it once had supported all the 
echoes made by modem explorers in its tomb. 

In confidence I may now say, with none to 
hear, that I ought to be in a pasture roods 
away, a new pasture with a brook, the glory 
of the farm, the beauty of the Chaldees* ex- 
cellency, a sort of Babylon for grown lambs 
where they may be separated from their he- 
reditary and conquered rights. A practical 
shepherd would enforce the parting by driving 
them into captivity at once instead of dream- 
ing here. But harps will hang on willows over 
there and I shall be obliged to think of other 
things. This hill is my temple. I spend as 
much thought over the details of its splendor 
as David over the House of the Lord, or Solo- 
mon over the fulfilment of his father's wishes. 
My army of workers are clothed alike and 
united in theme. My color scheme of green 
and gold will do to decorate the prophets* 
harps. But perhaps for the one shaped like a 
bow at the mast head of that fleecy vessel with 
sails full set the sky will lend me a little of its 
blue to offset my gold. The prophets "bear 
the burden" of their own music, some about 
the neck, some sltmg over the shoulder, some 
on raised knee and others with their lyre 
hugged close against their heart. 

There is always a shnmken, afSicted sheep 
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in any flock, remembered aforetime as a ta- 
bret. Remembrance makes wrinkled pelts 
a hindrance to fair play. But the Job in my 
flock can be a herald and carry a horn. The 
post will have its drawbacks — a herald is so 
often of false importance to that which follows. 
However, I won't tell her that the erratic 
Beethoven loved to tease as well as honor the 
instrument she carries, but that the gentler 
Schubert made it the prime ornament to 
symphonic beauty. Horns, harps, — I must 
have psalteries for singers, too, and cymbals 
for the antiphonous chorus; comets, flutes, 
lyres, and lutes, ashur and even a citole such 
as Venus carried. 

If Miriam's selections are by the irony of 
chance more dirgelike than those of Jep- 
thah's daughter, to whom I give a timbrel 
without jingles, it will be well understood how 
I am forced to submit to many heavy num- 
bers on a program of this character. And 
whether their accompaniment be struck from 
the dulcimer, picked from the Psalter, or by 
Prudence from a pair of Virginals with a 
pointed quill still Deborah and Barak will be 
too conscious, Jepthah's daughter too un- 
conscious, and Moses always about to die. 
And when it comes to Isaiah's warblings about 
a homeless people I know I shall look to David 
to drop his plectrum and twitch th^ founda- 
tion strings with his fingers. 

There is nothing my sheep fear so much as 
homelessness, — they want a place to shelter 
their lambs, — a place from which to watch the 
uncertain climate, — a place to hide from the 
depredator that wanders in the night. I shall 
expect the shepherd David to be moved with 
Isaiah. 

And the ransomed of the Lord shall rettma, 
and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads : they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away. 

We often begin to go home before we are 
ready to go home. In fact almost always. 
The paths we make are winding and devious 
but the end is always the same. We antici- 
pate evening as soon as the sun proclaims it 
afternoon, and yet if we are enjoying ourselves 
those at home have a weary time waiting for 
us. 

Well, we lingered at the concert till every 
son of Israel was in accord. This made it 



nearly dark. A different atmosphere awaited 
us in the valley. The chords were left on the 
hillside, the discords were below, — a symphony 
of care synonymous with rest in bed, plenty on 
the board, and a good tight roof. A man ap- 
proached me with his lips opening, a woman 
came running from the house. My profile 
was turned, my hand up. I could not tell my 
sheep. The ninety and nine may have been 
nodding in the fold but my poor herald, afore- 
time as a tabret, was left shrinking on the 
field. And back I went. 

The place was still throbbing with my recent 
experiences. Something clinking in the wind 
called my attention to forgotten tambourines 
ornamenting the trees with their handsome 
chains of gold. Miriam's hand and arm me- 
chanically timbrell'd o'er Egypt's dark sea. 
The shining welcome had not worn off the 
face of Jepthah's daughter. Player-prophets 
held down their dire sayings while Levite, 
priest, and trained choir filled Solomon's 
temple. They were all there as I had left 
them, and many a one I did not know, — som- 
bre, tragic, creating situations for atonement, 
wandering in mind and in body, yet of one 
faith, one purpose, and leaving impressions 
never to be effaced. 

It was not morning on my hillside for the 
herald was coming drunkenly down to meet 
me by the devious evening way, and on think- 
ing it over I cannot believe that this was the 
music He intended when the stars were singing 
together and every son of God shouting for 
joy. 
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Messrs. Novello & Co. announce the publication of 
a miniature score of the new Quartet for Strings by 
Edward Elgar. 

Reinald Werrenrath has discovered another popular 
song in Cecil Forsyth's "Tell me not of a lovely lass" 
which he sung with much success at a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, November 2d. 

An unusual performance was given at Alumnas Hall, 
Mt. Holyoke College, on October 15th, when Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison gave a concert of present-day music 
for two pianos. The program was as follows ; * * Piece in 
B minor," Ropartz; "Scherzo, opus 87," Saint-Satos; 
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**Two Sketches in * Black and White/" Debussy; 
*' Variations on a Theme/' by Beethoven, Saint-SaAns; 
"Impromptu Rococo/' Schuett; "Romance, Waltz, 
Scherzo," Arensky; "The Orgy/' Iljinsky. 



On January 21, 1920, the Schola Cantorum tmder 
Kurt Schindfer will give a performance of Mozart's 
"Requiem," and Handel's "Ode to St. Cecilia's Day." 
The last performance of Handel's work was given by 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society under Theodore 
Thomas in 1 880. The chorus will be augmented for the 
occasion. There are still a few vacancies and any singer 
desiring to join, should apply to the secretary at 333 
Fourth Avenue. They must be good readers. 

The Bach choir this week began rehearsals for its 
fifteenth season which will culminate in the annual 
Bach festival at Lehigh University, next May. Forty 
new members were added to the choir, with more ap- 
plications pending. Enthusiasm for Bach singing has 
never been keener, and Dr. J. Fred WoUe, conductor, 
has expressed himself as delighted with the outlook. 
Officers for 1910-20 have been elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. H. S. Drinker; Vice-President, George R. 
Booth; Treasurer, A. N. Cleaver; Secretary, F. G. 
Hoch. 

In the current issue of the Bibliographie Musicale 
the publishers announce that on and after October 15, 
1 919, all discounts to the public will be discontinued and 
the net price of all publications will be printed on each 
copy. It is a pity that the American publisher does not 
adopt the rule of marking his publications in the same 
manner. Why should a song be printed as price 60c. 
whentherealpriceis40c.? It is now not so much a matter 
of discount, as of marking a fictitious price and leaving 
the worried music clerk to charge the ignorant purchaser 
any price he sees fit. The same disastrous results may 
occur in a sale of octavo music, although following the 
plan of the book publishers, music books are now being 
listed at the real selling price. 

"The Wayfarer," a religious pageant by R. W, 
Crowther, is to be given at Madison Square Garden for 
five weeks beginning, December 15th, under the aus- 
pices of the Interchurch World Movement. There will 
be a choir of one thousand voices, prominent soloists, 
and an orchestra of seventy-five, under the direction of 
Henry Hadley. Dr. Tali Esen Morgan is organizing 
the chorus, which will also give a performance of Han- 
del's "Messiah" under Dr. Morgan's direction, on 
Sunday, December 28th. Lawrence H. Rich has charge 
of the pageant and any singers desiring to participate 
should apply at 920 Broadway. "The Wayfarer" 
was performed with great success at Columbus, Ohio, 
diu4ng the Tercentenary celebrations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The Institute of Musical Art, Frank Damrosch, 
Director, has opened its fifteenth season with the largest 
enrollment in its history. Its faculty has been enlarged 
by the addition of Reinhold Warlich in the department 
of singing, Mr. Arthur Loesser for piano, Mr. Albert F. 
Stoessel for violin, and Mr. Anton Asenmacker for 
violoncello. 

Mrs. I. N. Seligman has presented to the institute a 
prize of ^600, to be called the Isaac Newton Seligman 
Prize, which is to be awarded every year to the stu- 
dent who oflFers the best symphonic or chamber-music 
composition. 

A free scholarship is available for a talented student 
of bassoon, one for French horn and one for double bass. 
Candidates for these scholarships should apply in per- 
g jn to the director for examination. 



A prize of 535.00 is offered for the best new and orig- 
inal ROUND for three or four voices. Text to be selected 
by the competitor. Compositions to be in the hands of 
the undersigned by December i, 1919. Name of the 
competitor not to appear on the composition but to 
accompany it. The competitors themselves will form 
the Board of Judges, but the competitors will not judge 
their own compositions. 

On the day followixxg the dose of the contest, each 
composition will be assigned an index number, the name 
of the competitors thus remaining unknown to all ex- 
cept the undersigned. 

Every competitor will then receive a copy of each 
composition submitted with the request to judge the 
compositions of every other competitor, naming the 
index numbers in the order of preference. 

In order that the prize may be awarded by January 
1, 1020, the findings of each judge are to be in the hand 
of the tmdersigned not later than ten days after receipt 
of the compositions. 

These findings will be assembled and the composition 
receiving the highest average rating will be judged the 
winner. 

In the event of a tie, the three compositions with the 
highest rating will be submitted again to the Board of 
Judges. 

E. T. Clarke, 
98 Glynn Court, Detroit, Michigan. 



The following notices of Henry F. Gilbert's Comedy 
Overture, performed at the Kursaal at Scheveningen, 
Holland, on August 6th, under Conductor Schneevoigt, 
may interest our readers. 

De Avoudpost: "Schneevoigt brought out as a 
novelty a comedy overture on Negro themes by Gilbert. 
For Negroes and for modem dancing girls this music is 
just suited. The true cake-walk rhythm was brought 
sharply to the fore by the orchestra, and even in the 
somewhat serious fugato treatment of the theme one 
fancies that he is in a modem dance hall. Naturally, 
a great success." 

Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant: "This piece is de- 
scribed by its title. It is both lively and clever and 
gives one the impression of a composer who knows well 
how to handle these fugitive themes. It is effectively 
orchestrated." 

The Het Vad^land: "The 'Comedy Overtiu-e on 
Negro Themes,' by Henry Gilbert is a free, superficial 
rhythmic, and melodic (frequently dreadfully banal) 
work. Even the quasi-serious aspect of the fugue does 
not alter our general impression that it is an empty 
work; a husk without a kernel, having no reasonable 
justification for its existence." 

Haagsche Courant: "The concert opened with a 
piece new to us; a ' Comedy Overture on Negro Themes,' 
by Henry F. Gilbert, a composer of whom we know 
nothing but that he exists. It is full of life, well made, 
agreeable to listen to, and easy to follow. It reflects 
the happy nature of the Negro themes upon which it is 
based and must be welcomed without protest. It 
received much applause." 

Nieuwe Courant: "Schneevoigt began with an 
American novelty, * Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes, ' by Henry F. Gilbert, a work whereof we know 
only the name. The first impression which we received 
was that of a Sousa march and a strong cake-walk 
rhythm, but later this music gives place to music of 
greater musical worth. Gilbert's overture sounds fresh 
in spite of its twenty years of age (we are so much in- 
fluenced by the rapid changes in the art of music that 
the work of a composer of twenty years ago already 
sounds old-fashioned to us). Gilbert's aim in his music 
is to be characteristically American. Does Gilbert 
alone reflect the spirit of America in his happy over- 
tiu-e or shall we rather trust to those who know the 
country through and through. The writer is not so 
fortunate and must, therefore, suspend judgment on 
this point." 
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Arthur M. Phelps has been appointed the organist of 
St. Paul's Church, Boston, succeeding Warren A. Locke, 
retired. 



Clirgau glecttals 

ANDREW J. BAIRD, A. A.G. O., assisted by JOSEPH 

MATHIEU, tenor, at the Webb Horton Memorial 

Presbyterian Church, October 27, 19 19. 
March upon a Theme of Handel — Guilmant. 
"The Fountain"— H. Alexander Matthews. 
Tenor Solo, "Send Out Thy Light"— C. B. Hawley. 
Gavotte in B flat — Handel. 
"Evensong" — Edward F. Johnson. 
Fantasie in G minor — Bach. 
Secular Songs: 

"Friend o' Mine" — ^Wilfred Sanderson. 

"My Ain Folk" — Laura G. Lemon. 

"Wait Till Ah Put on Ma Crown"— William Red- 
dick. 

" Promise Land" — Harry T. Burleigh. 
"Sketches of the City" — Gordon Balch Nevin. 
Tenor Solo, "The Sorrows of Death" (Hymn of 

Praise) — Mendelssohn. 
"Festival Toccata"— Fletcher. 

CHARLES HEINROTH, at the Carnegie Music HaU, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., October 4th. 
Overture, "In Nature"— Dvofdk. 
" Kol Nidrei"— Old Hebrew arr. by Bruch. 
Minuet — Lully. 

Symphonic Poem, "Les Preludes" — Liszt. 
Lied des Chrysanth^mes from "Pofemes d' Autom- 

ne" — Bonnett. 
Soeur Monique— Couperin. 
Fugue in D Major — Bach. 

D. A. HIRSCHLER, at the College of Emporia, Em- 
poria, Kansas, October 7th. 

Choral in A minor— -C^sar Franck. 

" Deep River," arranged by — Burleigh. 

Gavotta— Padre G. B. Martini. 

"To a Wild Rose"— McDowell. 

Suite in D (First Movement) — Arthur Foote. 

Song of the Volga Boatmen — Russian folk-song ar- 
ranged by Eddy. 

"The Magic Harp"— J. A. Meale. 

"Evening Bells and Cradle Song" — McFarlane. 

"Italian Rhapsody "—Pietro A. Yon. 

"Echo"— PietroA.Yon. 

"Romance sans Paroles" — ^Joseph Bonnet. 

Toccata, from the "Fifth Symphony"— Charles M. 
Widor. 

Concert Study — Yon. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F.A.G.O., Organist and 

Choirmaster of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Inaugural Recital at the Fifth Street M. E. Church, 

Harrisburg, Pa., October 9th. 
Marche Triomphale — ^Alfred Hollins. 
" Song of India " — Nicolas Rimsky-KorsakoflF. 
"The Brook," Caprice— Gaston M. Dethier. 
Serenade — Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
Overture " Tannhauser" — ^Richard Wagner. 
Eventide — George H. Fairclough. 
Magic Harp — ^J. A. Meale. 
Scherzo — Alfred Hollins. 
Andante Cantabile (Fifth Symphony) — Peter 

Tschaikowsky. 
Minuet — George Bizet. 

Love- Death " Tristan and Isolde" — Richard Wagner 
Finale (First Organ Symphony) — Louis Vieme. 



HENRY WARD PEARSON, in the Murfc Hall of the 
Illinois Woman's College, October 17th. 
Sonata E minor — Rogers. 
Aria and Allegro (Concerto in D) — HandeL 
Nocturne — Ferrata. 

Clair DeLune (" Moonlight")— Karg-Elert. 
Toccata D minor — Nevin. 
" Evensong" — Martin. 
Marche Russe— Schminke. 



WARREN. GEHRKEN, assisted by WALTER 
MILLS, Baritone, at St. Luke's Church, Brook- 
lyn, November 5th. 

Suite, "In Fairyland" — Stoughton. 

" Will-o-the-wisp" — Nevin. 

Chant Pastorale — Dubois. 

Toccata and Fugue — D minor — Bach. 

" The Good Shepherd"— Vanderwater. 

" Humoreske"— Dvo^dk. 

" Lullaby" — Macfarlane. 

Berceuse — Dellbruck . 

Prelude to "Lohengrin" — Wagner. 
• Allegro — (2d Symphonic) — Vieme. 



PROFESSOR SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, at the CoUege 
of the City of New York, November 9th. 
Prelude in E flat— J. S. Bach. 
"Kol Nidrei"— Max Bruch. 
Suite in E minor — Felix Borowski. 
Canon in B major. Op. 56, No. 6 — Robert Schumann. 
" The King's Hunt "—John Bull. 
"Humoreske," Op. 107, No. 7 — ^Antonin DvohUc. 
Communion in G— Edouard Batiste. 
"Finlandia," Op. 26, No. 7.— ^Jean Sibelius. 



PROFESSOR SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, at the College 
of the City of New York, November 5th. 

Sonata No. 4 in D minor. Op. 61 — ^Alexandre Guil- 
mant. 

"Soeiu- Monique" (Rondo) — Frangois Couperin. 

" Toccata per I'Elevazione " — Girolamo Frescobaldi. 

Toccata in F— J. S. Bach. 

"Over the Prairie" — \ r»„«i c..^*.*- 

"Alpine Sketch"- ) Cynl Scott. 

Fugue in C major — Dietrich Buxtehude. 

Berceuse from "Jocelyn" — Benjamin Godard. 

Fantasia on a Welsh March — Wm. T. Best. 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F. A. G. O., at Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, October 27th. 

"A Joyous March" — Frederick Locke Lawrence. 

Minuet — ^Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach. 

"Ave Maria" — ^Arcadelt-Liszt. 

Rhapsody — Rossetter G. Cole. 

"Eventide" — George H. Fairclough. 

Allegro Gioioso — Gaston M. Dethier. 

Overture to " Tannhauser" — Richard Wagner. 

Liebestod from "Tristan and Isolde" — ^Richard 
Wagner. 

Scherzo — Alfred Hollin. 

Melodic — P. Tschaikowsky. 

"Ride of the Valkyries" — Richard Wagner. 



J. LAWRENCE ERB, F. A. G. O., the Auditorium of 
the University of Illinois, October 19th. 
Fugue in G minor — Bach. 
Melody in E-flat, Op. 23, No. 7 — Crosse. 
Sonata No. 6 in E— Capocci. 
Prayer in E flat — Guilmant. 
Grand Chorus in March Form — Guilmant. 
Pastorale in F sharp minor — Faulkes. 
"Summer" (Romanzetta) — Erb. 
Fantastia in C — Tours. 
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Ecclesiastical ^usic 

EDITED BY 

G. Edward Stubbs, Mus. Doc. 



^ EFORE the war absorbed all the 
[(fj\ attention of British churchmen 
rO j we heard of occasional protests 
against * * High Church practices. " 
Some of these took the form of dramatic out- 
bursts during the actual progress of Sunday 
services. Certain objectors thought nothing 
of breaking up (temporarily at least) services 
which did not conform to their individual ideas 
of ritual propriety. A man named Kensit 
achieved great notoriety for this kind of thing. 
His imitators and sympathizers were called 
Kensitites. We have no *' ecclesiastical ob- 
jectors'* — if we may use the term — in this 
country : at all events none of the violent type. 
Nevertheless, there was a time when laymen 
"spoke right out in meeting.'* 

The Rev. Dr. Smith of St. George's Chapel, 
New York, had to deal with sundry gentlemen 
in his congregation about a centtu-y ago, who 
did not like chanting, and did not mind saying 
so *'in church." We quote the following: 

**The Rev. Dr. William Smith, bom in 
Scotland in 1754, came to this country in 1785, 
and may properly be called the * Father of 
Chanting* in the Episcopal Church. About 
the year 181 3 he secured its introduction in 
St. George's Chapel, in Beekman Street. The 
innovation created the greatest stirprise and 
indignation among the old people, and glances 
were exchanged, as much in anger as in horror, 
between the occupants of pews, tmtil old Mr. 
Garrett Van Wagenen, a warden of the church 
unable to suppress any longer his overflowing 
anger, arose and exclaimed: 

*'*Away! Away with your Jew gibberish! 
We want no such nonsense in the house of God ! 
Give us the psalms and hymns as of old ! * and 
walked out of the chtirch. 

**01d Mr. Walton, of the famous Walton 
House, arose, sa3dng: 

** *I go, too,* and directly the main body of 
the congregation followed his example. One 
old gentleman advanced toward the chancel, 
saying: 



"'Well, is God or the devil to be in com- 
mand?' 

**By persistent effort Dr. Smith almost 
forced the prejudice to wear off in time, and 
at length the new service began not only to 
be endured, but to be popular as well. Dr. 
Smith wore the black gown, and preferred 
the complete range of the chancel to the 
pulpit, which he called *an abominable box.* 
He died in 1821 and lies buried in Trinity 
Churchyard, near the moniunent of Alexander 
Hamilton." 

To come down to more recent times, the 
late Dean Grosvenor of St. John's Cathedral, 
was fond of telling a story about a certain 
Bishop who disliked elaborate music, espe- 
cially in parts of the service generally set to 
simple and brief compositions. On one occa- 
sion — this by the way is not fiction, for the 
Dean was there, and heard and saw everything 
— the Bishop was presiding at an important 
service attended by many ecclesiastics. The 
organist had prepared special music. When 
the time for the Sanctus came the Bishop was 
thunderstruck to hear what he thought was 
some sort of a dance tune. The triplets in 
Gounod's **St. Cecilia" did not appeal to 
him in the least, and before the entry of the 
tenor solo he called out in a stentorian voice, 
**Stop!!" The organist, thinking the roof 
was falling, jimiped off his bench in terror. 
He soon discovered, however, that all was 
serene, and that the Bishop was calmly read- 
ing the Sanctus as though nothing unusual 
had occurred. 




ARNBY'S tune to the hymn "For 
all the Saints" has not only held 
its own in this country, but as 
far as we know there has never 
Deen any serious objection made to it by any 
of the compilers of the various hymn books in 
common use. The new Hymnal contains no 
other ttme, and only one of the old collec- 
tion supplies an alternate. 

On the other side there seems to be a cam- 
paign in progress in favor of another setting. 
We read in the Church Times. 
"Mr. Sydney Nicholson, in a paper on 
Church Music read to the Conference of 
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Mcxiem Churchmen, admirably illustrated 
popular notions about hymn tunes by a refer- 
ence to Bamby's tune to * For all the Saints.* 
The tune, he pointed out, did not become pop- 
ular tmtil its inclusion in the 1889 supplement 
to H. A. and M. It is really a very poor one, 
it does not fit the accentuation of the words 
well, the harmony is very weak indeed, and 
the melody, to say the least, quite ordinary 
and undistinguished. Yet it is one of the 
most popular tunes ever written, and it shares 
with a few others the distinction of being 
affectionately called 'the old tune.' But 
musicians have long felt that this tune was 
bad and ought to be abolished. The * Eng- 
lish Hymnal' therefore provided a new tune, 
which is at once felt to be strong, suitable, and 
musicianly. By constant propaganda this 
tune is now coming into general use, and is 
gradually ousting the Bamby tune, and when 
people get to know it they learn to like it, so 
that it is now becoming really popular, and 
will in time be entirely victorious. When 
that stage is reached it will doubtless be 
known in turn as *the old tune,' but there 
will be no attempt by musicians to supplant 
it." 

If this composition deserves ** ousting," 
what in the name of common sense are we to 
say of the scores of average hymn tunes, far 
inferior to it, that abound in every h)minal? 
The proportion of really good tunes is small 
enough to make the sifting process — if at all 
exacting — a very wholesale matter. There 
is small room for argument over tunes that 
are notoriously below par. But when a com- 
position rises well above the commonplace, 
even if it be so small a thing as a hymn tune, 
is there not sometimes an amazing amount of 
disagreement? 

For example, Wesley's setting to **The 
Church's one Foundation" (now seldom if ever 
criticized) was at one time condemned by one 
of the most eminent composers in England. 
This tune by the way was originally written 
for ** Jerusalem the Golden" — and it is an ad- 
mirable setting for that hymn. Yet, so great 
is the force of custom, a severance from the 
words it is usually sung to would most cer- 
tainly cause hostile comment, in spite of 
Wesley's original intention. 

Truly the old saying ''doctors differ** 
reaches beyond the medical circle. 




N connection with Mr. Nicholson's 
activities — and they are many — 
we would mention his special 
choir of boys and men which he 
is organizing for the performance of oratorios. 
We have often spoken in this column of the 
fondness our Anglican cousins show for chtirch 
music, in contrast with the apathy that exists 
here. He would be a very rash man who 
would hazard a call for a volunteer "boy 
choir" in New York, similar to that made by 
the Abbey organist in London ! Yet we pre- 
dict that Mr. Nicholson will get all the chor- 
isters he wants in response to the following 
appeal which he has issued in various eccle- 
siastical and secular journals: 

**It is proposed to form a special choir of 
boys and men, with the object of giving ren- 
derings in Westminster Abbey of extended 
sacred choral works. The choir will nimiber 
about two hundred picked voices, no one re- 
ceiving pa)mient for his services, and will be 
accompanied (as a rule) by a full professional 
orchestra. It is intended that the works per- 
formed should be of all styles and periods, 
preference being given to those which are not 
very frequently to be heard, and a feature 
being made of unaccompanied music. The 
works selected for the coming season are: — 
Before Christmas, Handel's 'Israel in Egypt'; 
before Easter, Bach's 'St. Matthew' Passion 
Music; after Easter, a selection of unaccom- 
panied motets. 

"The help of the boys of several of the 
best London choirs has already been secured, 
through the cooperation of their choirmas- 
ters; it now remains to enlist the services of 
basses, tenors, and a few male altos. It is 
felt that there must be many who, though 
they are unable to undertake the responsibil- 
ities of membership of a regular church choir, 
are nevertheless keenly interested in church 
music, and would welcome the opportunity 
for taking part in renderings such as those 
proposed: regular members of church choirs, 
too, whether professional or amateur, will, it 
is hoped, come forward. The essentials for 
membership are a good voice, accuracy in 
reading at sight, and an enthusiasm which will 
assure regularity in attendance. 

" The rendering of great works in the unique 
surroundings of the Abbey should prove ex- 
traordinarily impressive, and it is hoped that 
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those to whom religious music makes a strong 
appeal will respond with offers to help as per- 
formers, or what is no less important, will 
take a share in the financial support which is 
essential to the initial success and permanence 
of the effort." 

Apparently choral music is about to enjoy 
a revival in London. Another important 
choir of three himdred voices is being formed 
by Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott for the per- 
formance of the larger works, orchestrally ac- 
companied. The organization will be known 
as the Philharmonic Choir, and the concerts 
are to be held at Queen's Hall. 



prevail. And the ** out-of-the-way" place is 
not always a source of wisdom — theoretical 
or practical. 




ANON MACKINTOSH laments 
the free use of Anglican music 
in Scotland. According to the 
Scottish Chronicle he would have 
more Plainsong. We read : 

"Scottish Churchmen have made an egre- 
gious mistake in introducing Anglican music 
so widely into the Highlands. For there is a 
close connection between Plainsong and the 
music which still prevails in out-of-the-way 
Highland chtirches. An organist overheard 
one member of the choir asking another 
whether *the Gaelic music' would be sung 
next Sunday, meaning the Missa Rex Splen- 
dens. 

** The connection between the Plainsong and 
the native music is intimate; both are modal, 
and survivals. In Wales also very much has 
been lost by the substitution of Anglican 
music of a modem and effeminate type for the 
native melodies. Where the old Welsh hymn- 
ttmes are restored, even in districts no longer 
Welsh-speaking, they are cordially welcomed 
and simg with real appreciation." 

We are under the impression that the advo- 
cates of Plainsong will always have an uphill 
campaign in Scotland. There is no organized 
movement there, as there is in England, in 
favor of Gregorian music. 

In the interesting work by Love on the 
sources of Scottish Church Music there is 
little or nothing to indicate that Canon 
Mackintosh's theories are based upon his- 
torical evidence. It is not quite clear what he 
means by ** music that prevails in out-of-the- 
way churches." That which *' prevails" is 




N reply to a communication from a 
subscriber asking for information 
about the new alternate for the 
Te Deum we would refer him to 
the Report of the Joint Conunission appointed 
by the Convention of 1913, for the words. 
The title is Benedictus es Domine, and the 
first sentence reads *' Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
God of our Fathers; praised and exalted above 
all for ever." There are six sentences, all 
beginning the same way and having the same 
ending. 

Regarding the origin of this alternate we 
confess that we are in absolute darkness. 

A very distinguished liturgiologist has told 
us that he does not know where the words 
are to be found outside the Report, and a 
prominent Bishop who is very well up on 
"Revision" has told us practically the same 
thing! In our opinion if the canticle ever be- 
comes permissible it will not come into wide 
use, at least not for a long time. The Te 
Deum will probably be read when there is ur- 
gent need of brevity, and when it is incon- 
venient to sing it. 

That there is need for a short alternate we 
are not disposed to deny. If the need did not 
exist it is not likely that any attempt would 
be made to meet it. 

In connection with this subject we quote 
the following from an essay on the Church Ser- 
vice by Mr. Herbert C. Peabody, recently writ- 
ten for the Wellesley College Conference on 
Church Music. 

"Psychology warns us concerning the Te 
Deum — a warning to which the last General 
Convention listened. It tells us that the 
Te Deumy our greatest hymn of praise, is too 
great to be absorbed so early in Morning 
Prayer. Psychology is too delicate to main- 
tain control through its twenty-nine verses, 
music unable to cope with its physical task. 
Music breaks, psychologically, under its load 
— and our critics arrive to declare music an 
offender. But our precious guide tells us that 
the Te Deum, great in all its effulgence and 
majesty, should be sung only near the close of 
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it in support, the Te Deum the climax of the 
service. The average parish choir attempt- 
ing 'befitting' music, or the Te Deum set to 
'simple' music — ^both are incongruous. Far 
better to read the Te Deum than to make it a 
physical struggle or attempt emphasis of it 
by the use of anaemic music. At best, the 
Te Deum in such common use, with little ' pre- 
paration' so early in the service, is liable to 
entail a loss of effort and lapse into a test of 
endurance. And as a test of endtirance it is 
far beyond the point where psychology con- 
trols. I would not advocate a congregational 
hymn as a substitute. A canticle, smaller 
than the Te Deum and larger than a congrega- 
tional hymn as applied to service structure, 
would be more effective than a hymn in es- 
tablishing a lifted and rising plane for the 
service which follows." 

To return to the words of the Benedictus es 
Domine can any of our readers throw light 
upon their sotirce? Are they Scriptural? 
And if so where are they to be found, and why 
are so many "experts" ignorant of their 
origin? 




ORE than half a year ago the fol- 
lowing appeared in this column 
of the Review: 

*'It is announced that a cam- 
paign in furtherance of congregational singing 
is about to be launched at Fall River, Mass. 

"Three parishes in that city, St. James's, 
St. Mark's, and the Ascension, have taken the 
initiative, and have engaged a musical direc- 
tor who is to act in cooperation with the re- 
spective organists and choirmasters of the 
parishes. 

"At St. Mark's and St. James's chtirches the 
director will work with the regular choirs, 
but at the Chtirch of the Ascension a new 
auxiliary choir will be formed of girls and men, 
which will sing at the Sunday evening services. 

"Each organization will receive instruction 
as an individual choir, and also as a combined 
chorus. 

"Special instruction is to be given in hymn 
singing, and it is part of the plan to invite 
all the members of the various parishes to a 
weekly rehearsal." 

Efforts to popularize congregational sing- 
ing are, as a rule, spasmodic. They are apt 
to represent sudden outbursts of energy on 



the part of a few well-meaning enthusiasts — 
gentiine enough, but infected with the deadly 
microbe of evanescence. 

We promised our readers that we would not 
leave them in the dark over this Fall River 
movement. It would be a useless expenditure 
of space and printers' ink to call attention to 
a matter of this kind and then let it sink out 
of sight. 

We have therefore been in conmumication 
with certain authorities of the "three par- 
ishes" named, and we regret to state that the 
"movement" was, in the language of one 
correspondent, "a most awful fizzle." 

Nothing whatever was accomplished, and 
what is worse, harm was done by the discotir- 
agement that accompanies a f ailtire. 

This brings us back again to the contention 
that we have made from time to time that 
congregational singing is largely automatic. 

It resembles spontaneous combustion. The 
churches most famous for it do not hold re- 
hearsals. Given simple tunes often repeated, 
words and music, large congregations, and 
religious "atmosphere," and the machinery 
moves of its own accord. 

It has taken the Episcopal Chtirch an un- 
necessarily long time to find out that one 
reason why the singing in denominational 
chtirches is hearty lies in the obvious fact that 
. the people are well supplied with books con- 
taining both words and mtisic. The follow- 
ing editorial which we take from a prominent 
journal indicates that the "secret" is leaking 
out. 

"One of the things that have been excep- 
tionally well done during recent years in the 
Chtirch is the New H3rmnal. It is the result 
of a careful study by a group of experts during 
a period of years, and the last General Con- 
vention had the good sense to adopt it in toto, 
making no effort to discuss it in detail. As 
the profits from sales accrue to the Church 
Pension Fund, the trustees of that Fund have 
interested themselves in the publication, form- 
ing a corporation for the pttrpose and seeing 
that it was suitably financed. The result is 
that, in spite of the great increase in the cost 
of bookmaking, the NewHymnal, well printed, 
is sold to churches practically as low as any 
musical Hymnal of the Church has been in 
earlier years. 

"Some criticism has been made of the limi- 
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tation of the New Hymnal to a musical edi- 
tion. In oiir judgment this criticism is not 
well-founded. Congregational singing has all 
but died out of otir churches, and, in spite of 
frequent homilies on the subject, it was not 
being revived. The Hymnal commission 
have taken the bull by the horns and made the 
experiment of compelling churches to put the 
music into the hands of the people — or go with- 
out the book. It is a pleasure to learn that 
this has not prevented the widespread intro- 
duction of the book, and we may well believe 
that the days of musical worship by proxy are 
now nearing their end — ^f or which the Hynmal 
commission and the authorities of the Church 
Pension Fimd are to be congratulated." 

We take this opportunity of stating that 
the ** reports" recently made in the New York 
papers regarding the opposition to the New 
Hymnal were for the most part incorrect. 

There may be, and there may not be, some 
further revision, but the book has come to 
stay. A resolution was offered at the recent 
Convention "heartily commending the use 
of the musical edition of the New Hymnal as a 
means of furthering popular interest in singing 
and as a means of promoting congregational 
participation " — and unanimously passed. 
Fiuthermore, Bishop Davies of the diocese of 
Western Massachusetts gave out that reports 
having been circulated in New York to the 
effect that the Hymnal had been rejected he 
wished to make a denial of their truth. 



The St. Thomas Festival Chorus under the direction 
of T. Tertius Noble is already rehearsing Elgar's 
** Dream of Gerontius" and this will probably be heard 
shortly before Christmas. 

Sunday evening, November 2d, the joint vested choirs 
of Tremont Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
under the direction of Robert Morris Treadwell, organ- 
ist and choirmaster, rendered Maunder 's "Song of 
Thanksgiving. " The junior choir organized in May by 
Mr. Treadwell, appeared for the first time in chiu*ch 
service. The soloists of the church are Mrs. Lilli 
Maurer Offen, soprano; Percy E. Thomas, tenor; E. F.. 
Williamson, bass. 

Irvin J. Morgan, Mus. D., formerly of Philadelphia, 
has assumed his position as city organist of Portland, 
Maine, succeeding Will C. Macfarlane. He undertook 
his new duties, October ist at the large Austin organ in 
the city hall, the gift of Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Morgan is a former pupil of Sir Frederick Bridge, 
and has given concerts in England and France with suc- 
cess. Dr. Morgan was organist of the Wanamaker 



store in Philadelphia for seven years. For the last two 
years he has been on a transcontinental tour. 

The choir of the Western Theological Seminary of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has entered upon its seventeenth sea- 
son, under the directorship of Charles N. Boyd. In- 
cluded among the anthems sung are the following : " O 
brightness of the immortal Father's face," Mark An- 
drews; "Great peace have they," D. S. Smith; "Cross- 
ing the bar," H. J. Stewart; "The twilight shadows 
fall," David D. Wood; "Soft are the dews of God," 
Clarence Dickinson ; ' * When wilt Thou save the people, ' ' 
J. Sebastian Matthews; "The straying sheep,'^T. Carl 
Whitmer; "Now sinks the sim," Horatio Parker; "We 
pray Thee, gracious Lord," Philip James. These an- 
thems are all without accompaniment, and all by 
composers of American birth or long residence in this 
country. The closing responses are by Harvey B. Gaul. 

The Guilmant Organ School has been reopened for the 
season. The classes in theory imder Clement R. Gale 
and Warren R. Hedden are already started, as well as 
those conducted by Dr. Carl in service playing and prac- 
tical musical knowledge at the organ. 

The six Berolzheimer schol^:^hips offered through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Hiilip Berol^dmer 
have been awarded to: 

Ralph Arthur Harris, Nova Scotia. 

Guy A. Normandiri, Rochester, N. Y. 

Andrew G. Clemmer, Warren, Ohio. 

Douglas Ellegood Fowler, New York. 

E. Lois Birchard, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Florence L Lee, Bayonne, N. J. 

The new office of the Guilmant Organ School is at 
17 East Eleventh Street, New York City. 

After an absence of two years, Arthur S. Hyde has 
returned to his position as organist and choir director at 
St. Bartholomew's. Graduating from the second 
Plattsburg training camp as a captain, he left for France 
in January, 1918, and entered the second course school 
at ChAtillon-sur-Seine. He saw two weeks of frontline 
trench work with the French at Verdun. This was 
followed by an assignment to the Eighteenth Infantry, 
First Division of the regulars. While commanding a 
company in the operations at Montdidier and Cantigny , 
Captain Hyde was severely gassed just after he had re- 
ceived a bngade citation for exceptional bravery. Later 
he was placed in charge of a non-commissioned officers' 
school, where he remained until the armistice. 

Beginning with Simday, October 19, Mr. Hyde has 
arranged to give Mendelssohn's "Elijah" on four con- 
secutive Sundays. 

George Ashdown Audsley, LL.D., is at work upon the 
manuscript of a volume to be entitled " Organ Stops, 
Their Artistic Registration, Names, Forms, Construc- 
tion, Tonalities, and Offices in Scientific Combination." 
This book of about two hundred p^es of text and var- 
ious illustrations is to be published in the spring by the 
H. W. Gray Company. It is to be dedicated especially 
to all young and rising organists and should prove a 
valuable addition to the library of every organist. 

The subjects to be treated are set forth as follows: 

Name or names of, and remarks historical or other- 
wise instructive on, the stop. 

Pitch or pitches of the stop as commonly introduced 
in the organ. 

Scale or scales of the stop as affecting its tonality. 

Tonality of the stop under special treatments. 

Voicing and regulating the stop, when exceptional. 

Tuning the stop, when of a special nature. 

Combination and registration of the stop, for the pro- 
duction of musical effects of simple or compound organ- 
tone, orchestral coloring and other special tonalities 
required in the artistic rendition of all classes of organ 
music. 
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§leDietos of ^etv piusic 

INTROSPBCTION. By Paul Held. New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for Novello & Co., 
Ltd., London. 

" The St. Cecilia Series of Composition for the Organ" 
contains many notable numbers, but none more dis* 
tinguished nor of greater significance than the three or 
four compositions from the pen of Paul Held. We 
would especially mention the Preghiera" and "Hym- 
nus," which appeared about a year ago. The latest 
work by this composer, "Introspection," is in the same 
serious vein as the eariier pieces, and displays the same 
characteristics of dignity and sincerity. Although in 
"Hymnus" Mr. Held proved that he could write with 
accomplished skill in the fugal form, the general tend- 
ency of his inspiration seems to be characteristically 
dramatic in spirit. This quality was decidedly evident 
in "Preghiera" which has little in common with the 
average insipidity of like name, and it is even more in 
evidence in "Introspection," which is aptly described 
by its sub-title, " Tone- Poem." Mr. Held has a strong 
orchestral feeling and his music for the organ is calcu- 
lated to bring out the orchestral tone-coloring of the 
modem instrument; its proper presentation requires a 
modem organ, with highly specialized tone quaUties 
and every mechanical accessory for deft and rapid ma- 
nipulation. This orchestral quality noticeable in this 
composer's music inspires the hope that he will even- 
tually venture into the larger field; indeed, one could 
hardly find better material than this very "Introspec- 
tion, or orchestration, or possibly amplification, of 
which would make an orchestral tone-poem of the first 
rank. The music is written with the utmost freedom 
of form and in its harmonic texture and emotional con- 
tent reminds one sometimes of Reubke's "Ninety- 
fourth Psalm," that great monument of organ literature 
which has remained for almost a century almost without 
a rival. No rash organist will venture to expound Mr. 
Held's "Introspection" without careful preparation. 
There are technical difficulties to be surmounted, and, 
even more important than that, there is a message of 
deep import to be delivered. But though it is not for 
the busy church organist whose organ playing on Sun- 
day is m words of one syllable, to the musician who 
takes his work seriously and is not satisfied with the 
inanities which unhappily comprise so large a propor- 
tion of the present-day output of music for the organ, 
its study and preparation will be a real pleasure. It is 
dedicated to Clarence Dickinson. 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE. By William Getting New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for Novel- 
lo & Co., Ltd., London, 

Another work of ambitious dimensions to be added to 
the "St. Cecilia Series" is William Oetting's "Prelude 
and Fugue," dedicated to Charles Heinroth, Director 
of Music at the Camegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The fugue is perhaps of greater musical interest than 
the prelude, although this is probably due to the in- 
herent characteristics of the form, rather than to any 
defection on the part of the composer. B^inning with 
a splendidly massive passage for full organ, there fol- 
lows abundant opportunity for swiftly flying counter- 
point above and undemeath the theme, leading eventu- 
ally into the desired haven at the closing bars. The 
fugal subject, in E minor, is a very interesting and ar- 
resting one and the exposition, in four parts, is apt and 
convincing. Its further development leads through 
consistently increasing interest to the stretto, which 
brings on the full organ and leads to the climacteric 
ending. 

LAND OF FREEDOM. By Gustave Ferrari. New 
York : The H. W. Gray Co. , Sole Agents for Novello, 
& Co., Ltd., London. 

The composition of patriotic songs received such an 



impetus during the war that it is likely to continue for 
some time to come. Ferrari's " Land of Freedom" is a 
two- verse "national anthem" which may be sung as a 
solo, or better yet, as a real "anthem" by full chorus in 
tmison. It is especially to be reconmiended to Com- 
munity Choruses. 

BEHOLD THE DAYS COME. By Prank E. Ward. 
New York: The H. W. Gray C5o., Sole Agents for 
Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 

The opening chorus of Mr. Ward's Christmas Can- 
tata, " The Divine Birth," published a number of years 
ago, is now issued as a separate number and makes an 
admirable Advent or Christmas anthem. With com- 
paratively simple means, the composer produces music 
of dignity and charm, fluent, spontaneous, and con- 
viflcing. The chorus parts are not difficult and there 
are short solos for alto, tenor, and soprano. As an 
anthem, this number from a successful cantata should 
find a permanent place among the best works for this 
season of year. 

O ISRAEL, HOW GREAT IS THE HOUSE OF GOD, 

By Clarence Dickinson. New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co., Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
London. 

This is a festival anthem, designed for use on special 
occasions, and is accordingly laid out on broad lines and 
of more ambitious purport than the average anthem. 
It comprises within its twenty -one pages a great variety 
of writing for chorus and soloists. The special occasion 
which brought it forth was the Consecration of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Detroit, and the General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church. Beginning "allegro maes- 
toso" with a vigorous theme announced first by the 
organ and then by the chorus in unison, it proceeds to 
the development of the first principal theme, "allegro 
moderato," by the full choms, corresponding to the 
introduction and first movement of a sonata or sym- 
phony. This is followed by a brief passage for solo 
quartet, accompanied only by a fragmentary melodic 
theme on the organ, after which there is a lengthy solo 
for contralto or baritone and a duet for soprano and 
tenor. A bass solo leads into the return of the first 
main theme, and a fugal exposition and stretto develop 
to a triumphant closing. 

LAin> OF FREEDOM. By Gustave Ferrari. New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for 
Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gustave Ferrari has written a simple but stirring 

setting of a patriotic poem by Ruth Boyd. It is for 

four-part mixed choms and may be sung either with or 

without accompaniment. 

At a recent meeting of the National Association of 
organists, an address on "The Influence and Responsi- 
bility of the Organists" was read by Frank E. Morton, 
an engineer of Chicago. In his address, Mr. Morton 
makes the following interesting comments on the prob- 
able result of prohibition on music. 

" Music has ceased to stimulate the worker at his toil, 
because the popular music of to-day ideaUzes and ex- 
alts, not industry and achievement, but idleness, sen- 
suality, prodigality. Startling possibilities present 
themselves in the prohibition legislation now in the 
ascendant in this country. Certain kinds of music 
may eventually come imder the ban, for, deprived of 
alcoholic beverages, mankind will revert to methods of 
the past for stimulation, and intoxication by music will 
be sought by those whose emotional vibrations attune 
them to such a stimulant. To meet this demand, there 
must be expected an outpouring of musical composi- 
tions more weird, more inebriating, than anything 
known before in modem civiUzed society. 

Perhaps Mr. Orastein will be able to supply the 
need. 
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Jiu00ested »tvvict %ist fov 
^tctmhtVf 1919 

ad Sunday in Advent, Dec. 7th 

Benedicite in E flat C. B. Clarke 

Benedictusl r«u««4 
Jubilate / ^^^"^• 

Introit, O Root of Jesse Stainer 

Offertory, The Wilderness Goss 

Communion Service in F. Andrews 

fc^Wi ]--^^ ^"^^ 

Anthem, Rejoice greatly Gadshy 

Offertory, Hearken unto me Stdlivan 



3d Sunday in Advent, Dec. Z4tli. 

Benedicite in F Ham 

Jf^iSIr} Chant. 

Introit, The great day Martin 

Offertory, The Lord will comfort Zion Hiles 

Communion Service in G Armes 

S?Efe^ttis}-D «'"«"-» 

Anthem, Prepare ye the Way Crameni 

Offertory, Hosanna to the Son Gibbons 



4th Sunday in Advent, Dec. aist 
Benedicite in G Kinder 

Introit, Blessed be the Lord Gaul 

Offertory^ The night is far spent Foster 

Communion Serivce in G Horsman 

ll5rESdttu}«E«-t SUHner 

Anthem, AscriDe unto the Lord Trovers 

Offertory, To whom then will ye liken God Parker 



Chrlstmai Day, Dec. asth 

£n^"u.}-E«»* W'"' 

Tubilttte,Chant. 

introit. Behold I bring D. S, Smith 

Offertory, Glory to Ood Noble 

Communion Service in B flat West 

NuT&W^"^"** «'«' 

Anthem, Before the heavens H. Parker 

Offertory, Hail, Thou ever blessed mom Matthews 



St. Stephen, Dec. a6th 

To Dcum in C W.H, HaU 

Bctiedictusl r»u-«4. 
Jubilate J ^*^'^"^- 

Introit, O Rest in the Lord Mendelssohn 

Offertory. And they stoned him Mendelssohn 

Communion Service in G W. H. Hall 

NuT&W^^"''^ ^•^•^«« 

Anthem, Be thou faithful Mendelssohn 

Offertory, Love your enemies MacFarren 



First Sunday after Christmas, Dec. 28th 

TeDeuminC S.A.Baldwin 

Benedictus\ r'l,^^* 
Jubilate / '^^^^- 

Introit, In the banning Andrews 

Offertory, And there were in the same country 

Lambard 
Communion Service in A flat Priest 

K^ttis}»A Warein, 

Anthem, Angels from the reahns Sanders 

Offertory, O fair O wondrous night Wrber 



jicvnicc ^ists 

December ph. 

Sir John Goss's "Wilderness," with its alternating 
recitatives and choruses, is a classic of so assured a 
permanency that its frequent appearance on service 
lists requires no comment. Its beauties are as con- 
vincing today as of yore and far from being out-dated, 
it will undoubtedly continue to enjoy for many years 
to come a life of usefulness. Choirmasters frequently 
find their Advent anthems among those written with 
other occasions in mind, or for general use; so it is with 
Henry Gadsby 's *' Rejoice Greatly," which was designed 
by the composer for use on Palm Sunday, but which 
makes a wholly admirable Advent anthem. For chorus 
without solos, it is bright and joyous, with the excep- 
tion of a brief middle section, of quiet charm, "He is 
the righteous Saviour." Mark Andrews is one of the 
most consistently interesting of contemporary com- 
posers and there is always a strain of originality in his 
work which keeps him from lapsing into convention- 
ality or dullness. In his Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
in F, his intention is that the words of the Virgin Mary 
in the first person (in the Magnificat) and those of 
Simeon (in the Nunc Dimittis) should be sung by solo 
voices, but he has also provided chorus parts for these 
passages which may be used if preferred. The passages 
thus treated are marked with an asterisk, and aside from 
them there are no solos. 

December 14th, 

Sir George Martin's short anthem, "The Gfeat Day 
of the Lord" is one of the most impressively dramatic 
anthems in the church repertoire; its depiction of sus- 
pense and awe is quite remarkable. Henry Hiles' ' ' The 
Lord will comfort Zion" is of ample dimensions and 
contains within its fifteen pages, more than a little var- 
iety, including an extended section for solo quartet, and 
several solo passages for tenors and basses. The final 
chorus is introduced by a fugal exposition, of which the 
subject is announced by the tenors and basses in unison, 
after which the basses retire to appear later on as the 
fourth voice of the fugue. The Woodman Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis are for unison choir. Crament's 
"Prepare Ye the Way" contains two extremely inter- 
esting fugal expositions, one on the words, ^* Every 
valley shall be exalted" for solo quartet, and the other, 
"And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed" for full 
chorus. Both are handled with more than a little skill, 
the latter especially leading into a fine climax for full 
chorus of truly impressive ^ect. Orlando Gibbons is a 
name more familiar to students of musical history than 
to church congregations in America, but much of his 
music still offers ample interest to present-day hearers; 
"Hosanna to the Son of David" is a fine piece of part- 
writing for six parts, two sopranos, two altos, tenor and 
bass. To be sung unaccompanied, it will demand con- 
siderable ability on the part of the executants, as well 
as careful preparation. 

December 21st. 

Alfred R. Gaul is best known by reason of his justly 
popular cantatas, but his anthems are worthy of atten- 
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tion also, notably his fine " Blessed Be the Lord God of 
Israel " ; the two parts of the anthem are separated by a 
lengthy bass solo, and the latter part is introduced by a 
fugal exposition. My les' Foster's "The Night is Far 
Spent" is one of the best of Advent anthems, having 
something of the dramatic effectiveness of Martin's 
"The Great Day of the Lord." John Travers' "As- 
cribe unto the Lord" is of Handelian character and di- 
mensions; the organ part has been added by Vincent 
Novello. The tenor soloist is the most prominent voice 
in Horatio Parker's "To Whom Will Ye Liken God?" 
with a long solo passage and an equally important 
obligato. 

December 25th. 

It is always a pleasure to call attention to the many 
excellencies of the music of Tertius Noble. His Christ- 
mas Anthen, " Glory to God," is one of the finest of his 
achievements, which is equivalent to saying that it is 
one of the best anthems of modem times. After the 
organ introduction, the choir enters unaccompanied 
with the phrase "Glory to God in the highest," begin- 
ning pianissimo and culminating in eight bars fortissimo 
a truly thrilling effect when properly done. The next 
section represents the "slow movement," and the mel- 
ody which is given first to the tenor soloist and then to 
the choir, is one of the most beautiful inspirations of 
its composer, — a melody whose serene and noble beauty 
moves upon the exalted plane of truly religious music, 
comparable in its purity and devotional character to 
C6sar Franck at his best. The opening phrase is re- 
peated again, and then the basses lead into a fugal ex- 
position which is one of the best we have ever heard. 
The writing of figures is too often a matter of academic 
skill, and many a fugue which looks well on paper 
comes out very unsatisfactorily when rendered by 
human voices. From a purely practical and utilitarian 
point of view, the fugue in "Glory to God" is a triumph. 
It is eminently vocal and its plirases fit into the voices 
most gratefully. Beginning with the basses and cul- 
minating with the sopranos, the octave leap at the 
beginning of the subject brings out each entrance into 
sharp definition and aids materially in keeping the out- 
line clear. The writer of these notes has not allowed a 
Christmas to go by for lo! these many years without 
enjoying to the utmost the preparation and presentation 
of this beautiful anthem. The music of Sebastian 
Matthews also possesses a distinct individuality, of 
which we have had occasion to speak b^ore. It is 
evidenced again in his Christmas anthem, " Hail Thou 
Ever Blessed Mom," which provides some charmihg 
music for chorus, tenor, soloist, and solo quartet. 

December 26th, 

Mendelssohn is well r^resented in this list, notably 
with two of his best achievements for solo voices, "6 
Rest in the Lord" and " Be Thou Faithful" The Mac- 
farren "Love Your Enemies" is one of a series of In- 
troits written by that composer for holy days and sea- 
sons and is designated for St. Stephen's Day. The 
music of Walter Henry Hall is well known to American 
choirmasters. 

December 28th, 

Samuel Baldwin and Mark Andrews, also, are old 
friends and their music is familiar. The soprano (or 
tenor) soloist has an extended solo of pastoral style in 
the Andrews anthem, with a rather "atmospheric" or- 
gan accompaniment. Benjamin Lambord's, "And 
There Were in That Same Cotmtry" gives an equally 
generous opportunity to the bass soloist. "Angels 
from the Realms of Glory" by Herbert Sanders was the 
winner of the Clemson Gold Medal awarded by the 
American Guild of Organists for the year 19 13. "O 
Pair, O Wondrous Night" by von Weber has been ar- 
ranged by Clarence Dickinson; it may be sung unac- 
companied. 



llXttsic l^xtbltsfeed dxtrlng the 
gast plautfe 

SACRED 

■DUSBRIDGE, REV. VERNON A.— (Edited by.) 

•^-^ New H^^mn Tunes. I1.15 net. 

"r)ICKINSON, CLARENCE.^" O Israel, How Great 

'-^ is the House of God." An anthem for soli and chorus, writ- 
ten for the Consecration of St. Paul's Cathedral, Detroit, and 
the General Convention of the Episcopal Church. 2sc. 
A/fOORE, C. A. ST. GEORGE.— " Office of the Holy 

"*-'^'*' Communion." 75c. 

QETTING. WILLIAM H.— "How Long Wilt Thou 

^-^ Forget Me. O Lord." Song. 6oc. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMN BOOK.— New edition. 
•*■ Music S3. 00 net ; words only J i .30 net. 
WARD, FRANK E.— "Behold the Days Come." 
^^ (Divine Birth.) General anthem for soli and chorus. 

I2C. 

SECULAR 

"DRIDGE, SIR FREDERICK.— "Spring" Humor- 
•■-' ous part-song for A. T. 1. B. (iio. 559, The Orpheus.) isc. 
PERRARI, GUSTAV.— "Land of Freedom." A 

■■• National Anthem. Prize winning song. 60c. 

GATTY, NICHOLAS C— "Evening." Song in 
D flat. 75c. 

rilBBONS, ORLANDO.— "Ah! dear heart." Madri- 

^^-^ gal s. A. A. T B. Transcribed by H. Elliot Button. (No. 
910. Musical Times.) 8c. 

XJOLBROOKE, JOSEF.— "TaHessen's Song" Op. 73, 

■*••■■ No. I Low Key. 7Sc. 

TOHNSON, N. F. BYNG. (Arr. by.) "Oh! The 

J Noble Duke of York." {J^o. 560, The Orpheus.) 

T EITCH, J. RODGER. "Our Heroes' Requiem." 

'*-' Song. 75c. 

]\/fATTHEWS, J. SEBASTIAN. "The Blessed of 
IVX Freedom." Song in C for Soprano or Tenor. 60c. 
pARTON, EUGENIE. "If I Forget." Song in E 

-■■ flat. 7SC. 

CCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 328) contains the 

*^ followingmusic in both notations: " Nobody's nigh to hear." 
(An old Wife's Song.) Arranged for s. s. a. or unison by G. 
A. Macfarren. 8c. 

CHARP, CECIL T.—" An Introduction to the Enghsh 
•^ Country Dance, containing the Description together with 
the Tunes of Twelve Dances. Sa.as. 
gTEGGALL, R. Four Shakespeare Songs. Op. 28. 

1. "Hark! Hark! the Lark." 1 

2. •* Who ia Sylvia?" I t , ,r 

3. "Take. OUke those lip« away." f *'*^* 

4. " Orpheus with his lute." J 
WAGNER, R.— "The Rhinemaidens." Trio for 

^* female voices. Music adapted by W. Mc Naught. (No 
468, Novello's Trios.) 350. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

OEETHOVEN.—" Adagio Cantabile in A flat." 
-^ Arr. for Organ by Oklando Mansfield. (St. Cecilia, x 24.) 
50C. 

CANDLYN, T. FREDERICK H.— "Chanson des 
Alpes." For Organ. (St. Cecilia. ia6-7.) IliOO. ^^ 
POULDERY, CLAUDIUS H.— "The "Em^e." 

^-^ March for Pianoforte. Ii.so. 

T7LGAR, EDWARD.— "Quintet in A minor." Op. 
'^ 84. For Piano, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. Iro.oo 
riERMAN, EDWARD.— "Theme and Six Diver- 
^^ sions." For Full Otchestra. Arrangenjent for Pianoforte 
Solo by the Composer, la.50; for Pianoforte Duet. I3-75* 

HANDEL. — "Overture to the Messiah." Arranged 
for the Organ by E. H. Geer. (St Cecilia. las) Soc. 
HELD, PAUL.— "Introspection." Tone Poem for 
Organ. (St. Cecilia. 129) SOc. 

KORESTCHENKO.— "Berceuse." For the organ 
arranged by E. A. Kraft. (St. Cecilia, 1x8.) soc. 
^ALA.— "Persuasion." Waltz for pianoforte. ^1.50. 

OETTING, WILLIAM.— "Prelude and Fugue" for 

^^ Organ. (St. Cecilia. 130.) soc. 

" CHORT AND EASY PIECES FOR THE ORGAN " 

*^ By various Composers. Set 3. paper cover, Ji. 75 '.cloth, 
$3 00. 

SOWERBUTTS, J. A.— "Fantasy in A." For Organ. 
(Original compositions, new series. No. SS-) li.iS' 

" Carillon in A flat." For organ. (Original compositions 

new series. sqO Ii.iS* 

THOMPSON. VAN DENMAN.— "To an American 
"■• Soldier." For organ. (St. Cecilia. 116.) soc. 
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HISTORICAL ORGAN RECITALS 

Collected, Edited, and Annotated 

By JOSEPH BONNET 

Organist of St. Eustache and of the SociStS 

des Concerts du Conservatoire , Paris 

Five volumes^ each $2.00 net. 



I. Forerunners of Bach 

3. Handel, Mozart, and Masters of 
the XVlIIth and early XlXth 
centuries 



2. Johann Sebastian Bach 

4. Romantic period : Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Liszt, Brahms 

5. Modern composers 



With this important publication the famous Parisian organist and composer has put all recital- 
organists under a welcome obligation. The obvious value of these five volumes of organ music 
illustrating Mr. Bonnet's historical organ recitals is enhanced .by his authoritative, biographical, 
and esthetic data and technical suggestions. 



3 East 43d St. 



G. SCHIRMER 



New York 



^ew Issues 

ST. CECILIA SERIES 

ORGAN 



107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 



Wind and the Grass . . . Harvey B. Gaul 
Cantilena . . Borodin Arr. by E, A. Kraft 
Prelude in D . Glazounoff Arr. by O. Mansfield 
Chant for Dead Heroes . . Harvey B. Gaul 
Allegro . Tschaikowsky Arr. by E. A. Kraft 

Novelette CarUton BuUis 

Danse de la Fee Dragee 

Tschaikowsky Arr, by G, B. Nevin 
Danse Arabe Tschaikowsky Arr. by G. B. Nevin 
Danse dM Mirlitons 

Tschaikowsky Arr.by G.B. Nevin 
To an American Soldier Van Dennan Thompson 
Eventide George H. Fairclough 



Arr. by E. A. Kraft 
Arr. by G. B. Nevin 
Arr. by E. A. Kraft 
Arr. by E. A. Kraft 
Arr. by E.A. Kraft 
J. G. Veaw 



Berceuse . Korestchenko 
Praeludium . Jarnefelt 
Bourr^e . . . Handel 
Menuett . . Bach 

Cantabile . , Saint-Saens 

Dirge 

Adagio Cantabile in Ab 

Beethoven Arr. by Orlando Mansfield 
125 Overture to the Messiah 

Handel Arr. by E. H. Geer 

\Ij I Chanson des Alpes . . T. F. H. Candlyn 

128 Dolore Paul Held 

129 Introspection Paul Held 

180 Prelude and Fugue . . . William OeUing 

NEW YORK: THE H. W, GRAY CO. 

Sole Agents for Novello & Co. 



Statement of the Ownership, Management. Circulation, etc. 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24. 1912. of The 
New Music Review and Church Music Review, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y.. October i, 1919. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. : 

Before me. a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared H. W. Gray. who. having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of The New Music Review and Church Music Rfview 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc.. of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of Au^st 
34. 19 12. embodied in Section 443. Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit : 

I. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher. The H. W. Gray Co., 2 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y.: Editor, H. W. Gray. 144 East 56th Street. N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, none; Business Manager, none. 

a. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of in- 
dividual owners, or, if a corporation, t^ive its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding i per 
cent, or more of the total amount of stock.) 

The H. W. Gray Co., Inc.. 2 West 4Sth Street, N. Y.; H. W. 
Gray, 144 East s6th Street. N. Y.; G. E. Stubbs. 311 West I02d 
Street. N. Y.; M. Randall, Pottstown, Pa.; Basil Miles. Washing- 
ton, D. C; S. A. Trench, 820 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Ada M. Surette. Concord, Mass.; E. A. Stubbs, 311 W. 
i02dSt.. N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding i per cent, or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stocks, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

H. W. Gray. Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of Septem- 
ber, 1919. 

M. A. Fowler 
(Seal) NoUry Public, New York County. 
(My commtMion expires March 30, 1920.) 
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NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 



Books Suitable for 
Christmas Presents 



$2,50 Nett 
$5,00 Nett 



The New Hymnal 

French Morocco 
Persian Morocco 

Appreciation of Music Series, The 

3 Vols,, each $1.2$ Nett 
Vol. I. The Appreciation of Music 
" 3. Great Modem Composers 
** 3. Short Studies of Great Masterpieces 

Bach, John Sebastian, The Life of 

by Philipp Spitta 3 Vols., $10.50 NeU 

Dolmetsch, Arnold 

The Interpretation of the Music of the XVII and 

XVni Centuries i Vol., $7.50 Nett 

Appendix of Illustrations. $2.50 Nett 

Beethoven and his Nine Sym- 
phonies 

by Sir George Grove j Vol., $4.50 Nett 

Mozart, Life of 

by Otto Jahn 3 Vols., $10.50 NeU 

Guide to Music, A 

by Daniel Gregory Mason. i Vol., $1.25 Nett 

Excursions in Musical History 

by Helen and Clarence Dickinson $1.50 

Orchestral Instruments and what 
they do 

Illustrated, i Vol., $1.25 Nett 

Chopin, Life of 

by Frederick Niecks 2 Vols., $8.30 Nett 

Programme Music of the Last Four 
Centuries 

by Frederick Niecks i Vol., $8.30 Nett 

Choral Technique and Interpre- 
tation 

by Henry Coward i Vol., $3.75 NeU 

Some Famous Singers of the 19th 
Century 

by Francis Rogers 

Modern Organ, The 

by Ernest Skiner 

Music of the Bible 

by Sir John Stainer 

New Light on the 
Method 

by David Taylor 

Psychology of Singing 

by David Taylor i Vol., $1.50 NeU 

Self-Help for Singers 

by David Taylor / Vol. $1.00 NeU 

THE H. W, 



J Vol, $1.00 NeU 
J Vol., $1.25 NeU 
I Vol., $3.75 NeU 

Old Italian 

J Vol., $1.00 NeU 



ANTHEMS 



DICKINSON, C. 

**Thev all were looking" 
DICKINSON, C. 

*' Hushed and Still '* 
XIV CENTURY 

•• O come ye children" 
XVI CENTURY 

" O heard ye the tidings" 
TRADITIONAL 

" From Heaven high" 
TRADITIONAL 

'* All hail the Virgin's Son" 
TRADITIONAL, B AYTI 

IVJesu, Thou dear Babe" 
XVni CENTURY 

*' Song of the Angels" 
DICKINSON, C. 

«' Masters in this Hall " 
TRADITIONAL 

.*' Bethlehem" 
PEHRMAN 

<' Saviour Christ is Bom, The" 
TRADITIONAL 

" Noel of Strasbourg" (Female) 
TRADITIONAL, ARR. FERRARI 

" Lord of Love, The" 
6EVAERT 

" Three Kings, The" 
6EVAERT 

" Neiffhbors of Bethlehem, The" 
6EVABRT 

** A Joyous Christmas Song " 
GEVAERT 

** Musette" 
GEVAERT 

" O NiEht, O Happy Night " 
GEVAERT 

" Slumber Song of Infant Jesus" 
DITTO (female voices) 
GRUBER, F. 

" Silent Night " 
KING, OUVBR 



" O hark to the Bells" 
D, BENl. 
Sing,^ singjthis blessed Morn" 



LAMBORD, BENT. 

ing, O sing this 
LINDORFF, T. J. 



ry of Jehovah, The" 
RD, C. S. 



C .M. R. SSS 

S. C. TS 
S. C. 71 
S. C. 71 
S. C. SI 
S. C. SS 
S. C. 4S 
S. C. S8 
S. C. SO 
S. C. 17 
S. C. 47 
S. C. SS 
S. C. S9 
S. C. 9 
S. C. 10 
S.C. 11 
S. C. 11 
S. C. IS 



S.C. 
S.C. 



Glor; 
MALLAL 

*' Come and Worship 
MATTHEWS,!. S. 

*' Christmas Bells" 
NAGLER,F. 

'< Christ and the Children" 
NOBLE. T. TBRTIUS 

«* Christmas Pastoral " 
Pl^EK. VINCENT 

** Srill erows the evening^' 

reimann; h, 

" DearfSt Jeiai] gentle, mild" 
REIMANN,H. 

'^ In vDiider Manger'^ 
SANDERS, HERBERT 

** Angels from the Realms" 
SCHLIlDER»FREl5'r W. 

'* Therp dwi-U in old Judea" 
SCHLIEDER. FRED K W. 

** Stars in Chorui Holy, The" 
SIMPER, C, 

" Break Forth into Joy" 
SMITH, GERRn 

<* The First Christmas" 
SCHWARZ, M. 

" O Jerusalem that bringest" 
WILLAN, H. 

"Christmas Song of the XIV Century" S. C. 
WORTH, J. W. 

" Ave Maria I Blessed Maid" 
GAINES, SAMUEL R. 

" Today in Bethlehem" 
WARD, F. E. 

" Behold the Days Come" 
JEWELL, LUCINA 

" There came Three Kings" 
JEWELL, LUCINA 

" By Nazareth's Green Hills" 
FLETCHER, PERCY E. 

" Ring out wild Bells" 
WADELY, F. W. 

" There shall come forth" 
MACKINNON, H. A. 

" This is the Month " 
MATTHEWS, H. A. 

" Lord of Glory, The" 
MATTHEWS, J. S. 

«* Name above every Name, The" 



M. T. 801 
C. M. R. 41S 

C. M. R. 417 
C. M. R. 41S 
C. M. R. 41S 
C. M. R. 4S4 

S. C. IS 
C. M. R. 4S9 
S. C. 70 
S. C.4S 
S.C. SI 
C. M. R. SSS 
C. M. R. 441 
C. M. R. 4SB 
C. M. R. 1ST 
C. M. R. 884 
C. M. R. 478 

49 
C. M. R. SSS 
C. M. R. BIS 
C. M. R. 844 
C. M. R. 817 
C. M. R. SIS 
O. A. loss 
O. A. lOSl 
C. M. R. 809 
C. M. R. 808 
C. M. R. 487 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 

OrnnUt and Choir Director. Church of Divine Paternity. 

76th St. and Central Park West, New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special cburse of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Orsan Recitals 
t Witt 4$th Stnet. New York, or », . , . m t 

295 Claremont AventM. Montclair. N. J 



CHARLES 0. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul's, Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Streets 

ORGAN AND PIANO 

301 Lafayette Avenue. Telephone. Prospect 7836 



FRANK C. BUTCHER, MUS. BAG., 
P.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Oraaniat and Music Director, St. Stephen's Church 

Pittsfield. Mass. 

Music Director, Hoosac School. Hooaick, N. Y. 

Pormexiy Asst. Organist. Canterbury Cathedral 



WILLIAM C. CARL 

Diroctor of the Guilmant Organ School 

17 Bast xith Street, New York 






^'J 



CHARLES E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 
(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, Wbstbrn Rbsbkvb Univbrsity 
Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and FlorenceHarkness 

Memorial Chapel, Qevdand. Ohio 
Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland. O. 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAG. 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 

Barringer High School. Newark, N. J. 

Instruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 3x6 Belleville ^ve.. Newark, N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitals. Concert Tours. Organ Openings 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral. St. Louis. Mo. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 

Address: Church of the Messiah, 

i4th St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music. Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Beth-Bl and Union Theological Seminary 

4ia Fifth Avenue. New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

867 West i8ist St. 

New York City 



RICHARD F. DONOVAN 

ORGAN. PIANO. THEORY 
Modem 3 Manual Organ. Available for Practice 
Studio: 102 West ysth Street. New York. City 
Phone: Columbus 3384 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choir-Director. Church of the Redeemer, Morris- 
town. New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Church. CharlMton, 
t - W. Va., Direetor of Music. CfharlMton High School 
~ ' * xCondttctor of the Charleston Choral Oub 
Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVBRSITY 

40 Claremont Avenue. New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster, Second Congregational Chorolu 

Helyoke. Maas. 

Direetor of Music. Mount Holyoke College 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

CONCIKT OkGANIST AND TkAINING OF BOYS' VOICBS 

Organ Recitals, Instruction in Piano. Organ. Harmony, 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 7Sth Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus., N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster, Classon Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction. Piano and Organ 

Address: 4x9 West 118th St.. New York 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND fNSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington. N. J. 
and CM. — Presbsrterian Church. Plemington, N. J. 
CM. — First Reformed Church. Somervilie. N. J. 
ORGAN RECITALS 



JOHN HERMAN LOUD, 

CONCERT ORGANIST 



F.A.G.O. 



Park Street Church. Boston. Maas. 
Organist and Choirmaster. 
Send for new circular. 
Addrees: 140 Boylston Street. Boston. Maea. 



BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Bartholomew's Church. Brooklvn. N. Y. 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elisabeth and Cranford 
Philharmonic 
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T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristert, 
St. Thomas' Church, New York 
ORGANIST, COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR, AND COACH 
Address: i West S3d Street 



RAYMOND V. NOLO 

CONDUCTOR 

Musical Director Church of St. Mary the Virgin 

145 West 46th Street. New York City 



JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca. New York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

The HUl School, Pottotown. Pa. 



MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

AaaisUnt Organist Trinity Church. New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York 



CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON. P.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST OP THE UNIVERSITY OP KANSAS 

Professor of Organ. Theory and History of Music 

Organ Ricitals and Lbcturbs 

Address: 1318 La. St.. Lawrence, Kansas 



HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

ORGANIST OF THE PANTHEON THEATRE 

Toledo. Ohio 

Teacher of Singing Studio 354 Batavia Street 



WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS 

Address c/o H. W. Gray Co. 

3 West 45th Street. New York 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Pirst Methodist Episcopal Church; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chapel (Western Reserve 

University). Qewland 

AUTHOR OP "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Pounder of Plemington Children's Choirt 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somerville, N. J. 

Studio: Plemington, N. J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Imtraetor of Organ and Piano. Chioafo Moaical CoUeg*. 
Address: 614 Sa Michigan Avtao*, Chkago, ni. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 
Temple Israel. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 403 Bedford Ave.. Brooklyn 

'Phone ai79-L Williamsburg 



ALFRED R. WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Church, Goucher College. 

Madison Avenue Synagogue. The Orpheus Club. 

Address: St. Paul's School. 8 East Pranklin Street, 

Baltimore. Maryland 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. .. «. . v 



i^uKes unapei. Trinity 
4 Perry Street. New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. Pirst Presbyterian Choreh, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music, Packer Collegiate 
Institute 
Addrees: 131 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



RANDALL HARGREAVES 

Bass-Baritone 

Soloist of wide experience and good sight reader 

Available for Sundays 

c/o Mrs. CHARLOTTE BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York City 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 
THE DIAPASON 

It Containg 
Specifications of Mew Organs. 
Mews of the Organists. 
Large Department of Recital Programs 
Ifa/uab/e Quartet Choir Department by Harold W, 

Thompson, Ph.D. 
Splendid Reviews of Mew Organ ana Choir Music by 

Harold ymcent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Moving-Picture Organ- 
ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 
Bach of these Peaturea alone ia worth the Subacription Price 
One Dollar a Year— Twelve laaaes 
Send 10 Cents In Stamps for Sample Copy 
THb DIAPASON 
IS08 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 



SPECIAL TRAINING 

for Org^anista and Choirmasters preparinsr for ad- 
vanced positions, or for the profession. Uneqnaled 
adTantas:es for studying: the Cathedral Service^ 
Orgran Playing: and Boy Voice Culture. 



Send for Booklet and Catalog: of Professional Pupils 



G. EDWARD STUBBS 

ST. AGNES CHAPEL,TKINITy PARISH, N.Y. 
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CAROL SERVICES 


No. 1 


Adeste Fideles 


No. 2 


Christmas Bells 


No. 3 


Bethlehem 


No. 4 


The Nativity 


No. 5 


Christmas Morning 


No. 6 


Noel 


No. 7 


In Excelsis 


No. 8 


Emmanuel 


No. 9 


Community 


No. 10 Babe of Bethlehem 


10 cents each book. $ 5.00 net 




per too 


The H. W. GRAY CO. 


Sole Agents for Novell© & Co., Ltd. 






A Christmas Present far Your Organist 

Choral 
Orchestration 

A practical textbook on the grounding 
in scoring compositions, especially 
anthems; a complete composition ana- 
lyzed bar by bar; musical difficulties 
considered; orchestral possibilities of each 
passage balanced against the other; 
orchestral execution explained. 

By 
Cecil Forsyth 

Cloth, Si^SO net 

The H. W. Gray Co, 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co-, Ltd- 



Ten Provencal Carols 

By 
Nicholas Saboly of Avignon (1614-1675) 

The French and English Versions by 

Edward Bliss Reed 

Harmonized and Edited by 

David Stanley Smith 

FIRST SET 

X. 'TIS THE TIME FOR MIRTH, 
a. SING WE NOEL. 

3. YOU WHO SEEK TO LIVE IN SPLENDOR. 

4. NOW ALL THE WORLD REJOICES. 

5. THREE WISE MEN. 

SECOND SET 

6. THE SHEPHERDS (First Melody, in 6 Major). 

7. THE SHEPHERDS (Second Melody, in F Major). 

8. BOOTS AND SADDLES. 

9. JESUS. YOU ARE ALL FLAME, 
lo. TOURO— LOURO— LOURO. 

Price do cents each set or may be had separately. 
Nicholas Saboly "was organist and choir- 
ma8ter of St. Peter's, Avignon. Musician and 
poet, his carols were famed throughout the 
south of France and survive in oral tradition 
till this day. He took his melodies often from 
the popular songs of the day, adapting them to 
his needs. How deeply these carols entered 
into the life of modem France is shown by 
Daudet's touching tale of the Franco-Prussian 
War— Salvette et Bemadou. This is the first 
collection in English of Saboly's carols. He is 
shown here at his best. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Company 
Sole Acenu for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 






A WAR D 
RIBBON 



fANAMAPAQFK 



MEDAL 

HONOR 

Ui^EflAl ARTS 



THE 

"ORGOBLO" 

the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Medal of 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD CONN. 





g ^^l^^iff5^)y^^Q]^!<fffl^lv^ffcw^(g?^^:f^O»:^\si1^t"'°^"i^^■>»:^f^■a^»ff^ 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

As one after another compreheti- 
sive church, auditormm, or concert 
organ of Austin make is installed, the 
people geneially and the fraternity 
particularly, evince approval and ad- 
miration of tha Austin output as 
being, all things considered, as fine 
as the world of today can offer. The 
Melrose Memorial organ, recently 
opened, will interest the inquirer as 
to its placing, its tonal scheme and 
mechanical features. The pfoportion 
of contracts secured without com- 
petition reveals the attitude of the 
general public toward this acknowl- 
edged type of up-to-date instru- 
ments. An Austin guarantee means 
something. 



Austin Organ Co. 

158 Woodland Street Hartford, Coon. 



The Musical Monitor 

it the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Musical Clubs 



T It is the one tnnsical mas^asine which every 
mnaic lover should read, 
f It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs, 
f Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
f You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine. 
f At an advertisinsf medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
two hundred thousand, are the buying^ public. 
If Send for our Special Advertising Offer. I^ 
will interest you. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



?i.50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 



THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 
1425 Broadway New York 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE QTY 
OF NEW YORK 

Special Preparatory Centers in Different 

Parts of tiie City for CiiUdren between 

Seven and Twelve Years of Age 



FRANK DAMROSCH 
DIRECTOR 

(20 CLAREMONT AVENUE 



H^/io is the Greatest 
Living Violinist? 



Facts, Fancies, signed articles by artists 
themselves, letters, interviews, and an almost 
endless array of viewpoints, will settle this 
question in our readers' minds, during the 
course of the coming season. 



20c. a copy 



$2.00 per year 



The Violinist Publishing Co. 

64 East Van Buren St. Chicago, Bl. 

Advertisers write for rate card 
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$2,00 a Year 



A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 



60 Cents a Copy 



NO GIFT WILL GIVE A SCHOLARLY MUSICIAN MORE 
ENJOYMENT THAN A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO 



The Musical Qjjarterly 

O. G. SONNECK, Editor 

UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS THE FOREMOST MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND 

FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE CRITIC AND THE LOVER OF GOOD MUSIC 

Appears January, April, July, October 

CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 



A New Musical Outlook— And the War, Charles 
D. Isaacson, New York. 

The Recent Rise of Chamber Music in England, 
Herbert A ntcliffe, London. 

The MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, Edwin 
Carty Ranck, New York, 

The New Italy, G. Jean-Aubry, London, 

Sophie Amould, Francis Rogers, New York. 

Music in The Elizabethan Theatre, W. J. Law- 
rence, Dublin. 

Beginning in April the Price of the Musical Qvarterly 
Will be $3.00 SL Year and 75 Cents a Copy 

G. SCHIRMER 



3 East 43d St. 



The Chimera of Tradition, Cow5/a»/*n von Sternberg, 

Philadelphia. 
Musical Landmarks in New York, Cesar Saerch- 

inger. New York. 
Of Defects in Musical Instruments and Their 

Value, /. A. Fuller -Maitland, London. 
Jacques Offenbach — His Centenary, Martial 

Teneo, Paris. 
The Futility of the Anglican Chant, Charles W. 

Pearce, London. 
Some Musical Analogies in Modern Poetry, Amy 

Lowell, Brookline, Mass. 



New York 



M. p. 



PIPE ORGANS 

We thank our friends and patrons 
for their valued support, as evidenced 
by the fact that the year 1919 has 
been the *' Banner Year" in our busi- 
ness life — 

Since January 1st, 1919, we have 
received orders for 

Tiwro Hundred and Sixty-five 

PIPE ORGANS 

While "MbLLER** organs are 
recognized as being of the highest 
grade, PERFECTION is our aim. 

To attain this, we have increased 
our force of specialists, and further 
improved our facilities. 

With us.eachorgan is* 'SPECIAL" 
and each one receives most careful 
and personal attention. 



M. P. MoUer 

Ha|(er«to-wn Maorland 



An American Ace 

Scena for Tenor Solo and Chorus 
of Men's Voices 

Text by Jamca Church Alvord 
Music by Frederick Stevenson 

Price, 50 cents, postpaid 

The concept of the text is in this wise: An 
American Ace has been shot down within the 
enemy lines, but not killed. Captured, he is 
offered life if he will betray his comrades' 
formation and their strategic plans. Scorning 
the bribe he is faced by a firing squad and. 
• after a sudden respite for prayer, ruthlessly 
executed. Left unpityingly on the ground, 
there come Red Cross bearers, who looking 
sadly upon the victim, speak questioningly — 
whereupon the dead man answers, and with 
proudly contemptuous scoffing, himself depicts 
the tragic hounding to his death. 



Ditson Monthly Novelty List is well 

worth-while. Ask to have your name 

placed on our mailing list 



la Press/ Cleopatra's Night, By Henry Hadley 
Ready Shortly 

OUVER DITSON COMPANY 

178-179 Tremont Sl, Boston 

Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 

8-10-12 East 34th St.. New York 
Order of your local dealer 
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THE NEW HYMNAL 

OP THE 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Containing 560 Hymns with tunes. The Morning and Evening Canticles pointed for 
chanting, with rules for chanting, including Plainsong. 25 Hymns arranged for men's voices. 

Chih, $1*60 net 
French Morocco, limp round comers^ silk headband marker, $2,50 net 
Persian Morocco, limp round corners, silk headband marker, $5.00 net 

Postage extra 

Abridged Edition of 100 Hynms. Bound Cover 25 cents net. Postage 2 cents. 



Published by THE CHURCH PENSION FUND, 14 Wall Street, New York 
(Holder of Copyright by order of the General Convention) 

Agents: THE H. W. GRAY CO., 2 West 45th Street. New York 



TKe Musical Observer 



i« 



tf 



A Magazine for the Student an4 Teacher 

If you are interested io Organ Music you will want to read ihe '* columns" conducted 
by Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, devoted to the Organ, Organists, and Choral work. The 
topic discussed in the November- December issue should interest you. 

Dr. Mansfield is considered one of the most well-versed organists in America, and 
is therefor in a position to talk intelligently on this interesting instrument. 

OTHER FEATURE ARTICLES 

The Elemetit of Color in Mcxfern Muiic 

by Leo Ornatcin 

Negro Music, lu Contribution to the National Muiic 
of America by Clarence Cameron White 

The New York Metropolitan Opera Houi«, Ssaaon 
1919-1920. Spccidly Illustrated 

EmbelUahment in Muiic by Alberto Jonas 

Some Fer*onal Opinion* on Singing, by Enrtco Caruao 

MUSIC. Each issue contain* 20 pages of good, copy- 
righted numbers for piano, orgaii, voice* and the violin. 
The kind of numbers you will always be glad lo 
number in your music library. 

Yearly Subscription, 12.00 Current Uaue, 20c, 

A§k your dealer lo wbow you a copy 

MUSICAL OBSERVER COMPANY 
Cooper Square New York 
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New and 


Successful Music 




Suitable 


for Lent 






CANTATAS 




ANTHEMS 




ANDREWS, MARE 




ANDREWS, M. 
" At the CtQfls" 


C. M. R. 180 


6.18 


Galilee. (New) 


$1.26 


ANDREWS. M. 

** As now the Sun*« declining rays" 
ANDREWS, M. 


C.M.R.49S 


.18 


BACH, J. S. 




" Sun of my houJ " 
BERGE. I. 


C. M. R. 41S 


.11 


Passion According to St. Mat 


- 


" Geatly Lord, O gently lead us" 
BROCKWAY. H. 


C. M. R. 401 


.18 


thew 


1.60 


'' Far from my htsAveniy home" 
COKE-JIPHCOTT 


CM. R. 418 


.18 


The Same. (Abridged Edition) 1.16 


** Before the Ending of the day" 
CANDLYN, T. F. H, 


CM. R. 471 


.18 


Passion According to St. John 


1.60 


"Like as a Ffither^' 
CANDLYN. T. F. H. 


C M. R. 470 


.18 






^'Bredd of the world" 


C M. R. 808 


.18 


DUBOIS, T. 




COLERIDGE- TAYLOR. S. 










** By Babvlon's W«Fe*' 


O. A. 644 


.16 


Seven Last Words 


.76 


DELAMARTER. ERIC 










** Jesus, Thv Boundless Love" 


C M. R. 848 


.18 


V r 




DELAMARTER, ERIC 






DVORAK, A. 




** Vesper Hymn''' 


C M. R. 479 


.18 


Stabat Mater 


1.76 


DVORAK* A. 
** Ble£B«d Jesu" 

federlein; g. 


O. A. 886 


.10 


GILCHRIST, W. W. 




*' Shew Thy Loving Findness" 
GERMAIN. E. 


CM. R. 888 


.11 


The Lamb of God 


1.00 


"' Bread of Heaven'" 
GOUNOD. C. 


O. A. 989 


.16 






" Jerusalem" 'Gallia) 


C M. R. 600 


.10 


GOUNOD, CHAS. 




GRiEG. E. 

" Jesu, Friend of Sinners" 


S.A.I. 


.10 


Redemption (Part 1) 


1.00 


HARRAT. FT. 

"The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn' 


CM.R.468 


.18 


Gallia 


.60 


KING. OLIVER 

"• All ye who Weep" 
LANSING. A. W. 


C M. R. 488 


.18 


MAUNDER, J. H. 




*' O Saving Victim" 
LESTER, WM. 


C M. R. 648 


.16 


Penitence, Pardon and Peace 


1.16 


" Consider the Ravens" 
LESTER, WM. 


C M. R. 446 


.16 


Olivet to Calvary 


1.16 


" Peace which passeth" 
MALLARD, C S. 


C M. R. 447 


.18 






*' Abide with me** 


C M. R. 476 


.18 


MATTHEWS, J. S. 




MARKS. J. C. 

" Out of the deep" 


C M. R. 418 


.18 


The Paschal Victor 


1.00 


MATTHEWS,;. S. 

•• There's a Wideness" 
MATTHEWS, J. S. 


C M. R. 880 


.16 


MOORE, H. 




** When wilt thou save the People?" 
MOORE, H. 


CM. R. 491 


.18 


The Darkest Hour 


1.16 


'• O Saviour of the World" 
MOORE, H. 


O.A. 970 


.18 






" God ao loved the world" 


O. A. 969 


.18 


PARKER, H. W. 




HOftLE.T T. 






^ * * M ^fc^fc^fc^h^dfc^ m ^^% TV • 




" Go to Dark Gethsemane" 


C M. R. 801 


.18 


The Dream of Mary. (New) 


1.26 


NOBLE. T.T- 
*• O Love that wilt not let me go" 

NOBLE, T. T. 


C M. R. 467 


.18 


READ, A. M. 




" Grieve not the Spirit" 
OAFXEY H. 


CM. R. 409 


.18 


It is Finished 


.36 


*' Past and Future" 
PARISH, F. W. 


C M. R. 480 


.10 






♦* O Lord Almifhty" 


C M. R. 489 


.18 


ROSSINI, G. 




PARISH, F.W. 
" Turn us Again" 


C M. R. 419 


.18 


Stabat Mater 


.60 


PEABODY, H. C. 






lh^W^«^«^«» ^v^«^V^^^ 




" God the All-Merciful " 


C M. R. 468 


.18 






HFEINBERGERp J. 






SPOHR, L. 




" Evening Hymn" 


C M. R. 498 


.10 






DITTO 1 male voices^ 


C M. R. 499 


.10 


Last Judgment 


.76 


RILE. L. M. 

" O Lamb of God'* 
SEELY T G 


C M. R. 478 


.18 


STAINER, J. 




►■n ih Voice of Jesus" 








Two-part anthem) 


C.M.R. 811 


.18 


Crucifixion 


.76 


STAINER, J. 










God so Loved the world " 


M. T. 688 


.08 






SULLIVAN A. 






WARD, F. E. 




Y*ft. Though I Walk" 


C M. R. 484 


.06 


The Saviour of the World 


1.00 


WOYRSCH, F. 

•• Christ Jesus in the Garden" 


S.C.8 


.10 


NEW YORK: 


THE 


H. W. GRAY CO. 






Sole Adents 


for IN 


ovello & Co., Ltd. 
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The Art of Organ Building 




is made conspicuously evident in the laying out of an 
instrument. 

It is a part of the duty of the organ builder to direct 
the preparation of the organ chamber in order that 
the instrument may be planned in a manner most 
suitable for the best musical effect. 

An instrument may be a musical failure on account 
of an injudicious disposition of its manual or pedal 
divisions. A poorly proportioned organ chamber fre- 
quently leaves the builder but one plan of installation 
and no alternative or opportunity of selection with 
regard to plan. This is a forced situation and should 
be avoided. Nothing is of more importance than an 
early consultation and cooperation with the organ 
builder. 

The Skinner Organ Company specialize on tone 
and its contributory factors. 







Just Published 

Choral 
Orchestration 

A practical textbook on the grounding 
in scoring compositions, especially 
anthems; a complete composition ana- 
lyzed bar by bar; musical difficulties 
considered; orchestral possibilities of each 
passage balanced against the other; 
orchestral execution explained. 

By 
Cecil Forsyth 

Cloth. $I.SO nmt 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. 
Sole Agents for NoveUo & Co., Ltd. 



New Issues 

ST. CECILIA SERIES 



ORGAN 



107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 

121 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
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R. HEIFETZ has not yet fiddled in 
London, nevertheless the Daily 
Telegraph has criticized him at 
length, not through a correspond- 
ent in the United States, but through the 
gramophone. Does a Londoner thus gain a 
fair idea of Mr. Heifetz's talent? In the case 
of a virtuoso, personality is an important fac- 
tor; the eye has something to do in the forma- 
tion of opinion, however unconscious the 
hearer may be. Mr. Jones may find that the 
evident self-enjoyment of a pianist or fiddler 
adds to the pleasure for the ear. Mr. Smith 
may be disinclined to do the art of this one 
or that one justice because he is disturbed by 
certain personal mannerisms. 
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HE London Times says that the 
I value of Mr. Frederick Lamond's 
playing lies in its ** hard and clear 
statement of fact.** Is this the 
mission of music — to state facts? If so, then 
Mr. Lamond must be the Mr. Gradgrind of the 
piano. 




HE gramophone often is pitiless in 
the exposure of vocal tricks and 
failings. Take the case of Mr. 
Caruso, for example. In some of 
his records, his slurring attack, his sobbing, 
yes, slovenly phrasing are all pitilessly clear. 
In other records he is the artist he can be 
when he chooses to forget the audience. 
So it is, no doubt, with records of fiddlers. 
To the London critic listening like the pic- 
ttired dog to the master's voice, the techni- 
cal proficiency of Mr. Heifetz seems ** sheer 
wizardry.*' 
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OME have found ** supreme ar- 
tistry" exhibited by Mr. Caruso 
because he makes up as a bearded 
Hebrew and sings that pathetic 
air ** Rachel, quand du Seigneur/* etc. Hal^vy 
and Scribe, arranging the scenario, at first 
thought that El^azar should be a bass (Levas- 
seur) ; that Nourrit, the first tenor, should take 
the part of Leopold, the lover. Nourrit had 
his choice, he preferred to play the father. ** I 
shall have paternal entrails,*' he said. Hal^vy 
was pleased by this proof of Nourrit's sincere 
love of art, and made these sage remarks: 
"The tenor clings to his prerogative of the 
lover. He fears by wrinkling his face to lose 
forever the prestige of youth and to give the 
audience, especially the women, the lasting 
impression of an unfavorable mask and the 
premattire appearance of the fatal age that the 
comedian's art is skillful in concealing." 




HE question has been raised: 
**Why was *La Juive* revived?" 
One might have asked, why was 
Rachel not allowed to rest quiet- 
y preserved in oil ? Nourrit wrote frankly his 
opinion of the opera to a friend in Havre, soon 
after the production. He complained as 
bitterly as Castil-Blaze of the undue attention 
paid the scenery and the accessories; the 
management was much more occupied with 
the material of the mise en schne than with 
the singers and composers. ** Poetry, music, 
song, and dance are now only pretexts for mak- 
ing the extravagance of M. Vdron conspicu- 
ous. It is not his fault this time if singers and 
composers have not been crushed by cuirassed 
cavalry riding over their bodies. . . . Halevy 
is neither a Rossini nor a Meyerbeer; but after 
them he is to-day the only young composer 
that gives more than hope. ... He has 
not put himself under the protection of great 
promoters; Halevy is modest; as he does not 
cry aloud that he is the first of all, he is treated 
as a little bov." 



EYERBEER ! Once absurdly over- 
praised except by Schumann, 
who had no dramatic instinct as 
is shown by his **Genoveva"; by 
Mendelssohn, the prudish, priggish Mendels- 




sohn, who was shocked by the ballet of the 
nuns in ** Robert the Devil," and by innocent 
Zerlina undressing in **Fra Diavolo"; and by 
Wagner, for Meyerbeer's laurels at the Paris 
Op^ra would not let him sleep; Meyerbeer, 
now abused too recklessly. 

Yet in Paris, where he was once the operatic 
idol, he is now condemned for having been 
born in Berlin. M. Edouard Epardaud wishes 
the rue Meyerbeer to become the rue Claude 
Debussy. It seems that no less a man than 
M. Vincent d'Indy at the beginning of the 
war denounced the Prussian Meyerbeer, who 
was so thoughtless as to choose Berlin for 
his birthplace; ** whose lamentable platitudes 
retarded for half a century the normal devel- 
opment of French musical art." Yet Saint- 
Saens, raging against Wagner at that time — 
**r octog^naire Wagndrophobe" — had nothing 
to say against Meyerbeer. M. d'Indy, after 
laborious research, found that Meyerbeer of 
all celebrated musicians was the only one born 
at Berlin. ** It seems that Prussia is not pro- 
digal in great men," adds M. Epardaud, who 
gives this sly dig: ** Without doubt, Meyerbeer 
is not in anyone's way to-day, and probably 
for that reason, Saint-Saens honors him with 
his tenderness; but he was the greatest block 
in the way of true genius that has ever been 
seen. From 1830 to his death in 1864 he 
held personally and for himself the stage of 
the Op^ra. He was the intractable master, 
the hard, pitiless tyrant, who remembering his 
Pomeranian origin, brought a rule of iron into 
our lyric temple." So in 1842, this Prussian 
installed in the Parisian Op^ra, allowed him- 
self to be named by his emperor, Frederick 
William IV., director general of music in Ger- 
many, and if he brought out "The Prophet" 
in Paris, at Berlin he produced his "Feldlager 
in Schlesien." 

Until about 1900, when the Wagnerian rule 
began to be established, Meyerbeer's music 
was most successful and lucrative. Managers 
relied upon it; the French public, ** odiously 
perverted, continued to applaud its Prussian 
idol." He barred the road for the greatest 
French musicians, for Berlioz, who was hissed 
in Paris; for Gounod, whose "Faust" was at 
first greeted sarcastically ; for Chabrier, whose 
"Gwendoline" was brought out at Brussels, 
because "The Huguenots" monopolized the 
stage of the Op^ra. Saint-Saens himself 
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suffered, for the Op^ra ignored for a long 
time, his ** Samson and Delilah.** Now if 
Meyerbeer had deserved this glory, M. Epar- 
daud would modestly keep quiet. ' * Beethoven 
has his street in Paris and Schumann should 
have one; but the glory of Meyerbeer was a 
Jiateful usurpation; the Prussian speculated 
on the bad artistic instinct of the people, 
with a skill that made a momentary illusion. 
Nothing remains of all his work; it was like a 
showy faigade, brilliant but deceitful, a prey 
to the slightest wind. It lacked the solid 
foundation of sincerity." 

Bitter words; yet there are still conserva- 
tives in Paris who think, or say they think, 
that Debussy has worked harm to French art, 
to the true characteristics — clarity and logical 
sequence of musical ideas. Our own impres- 
sion is that Paris is a large enough city for 
streets named after Meyerbeer and Debussy. 
Nor is Meyerbeer's'music wholly dead. Some 
of it lives, if only in the operas of his successors 
We find the influence of Meyerbeer, even in 
certain pages of Cesar Franck's ''Beatitudes." 



would be as charming as the music; one could 
read it without being at all disenchanted; but 
as Voltaires are rare, it is fortunate that the 
charming art that busies us can well dispense 
with a great poet. Only, one should not be so 
imprudent as to read the libretto." 




HIS is sound sense. Unless the 
music of an opera is expression- 
less ; unjess the singers are miser- 
able comedians; the music, action, 
facial expression, gestures should tell plainly 
the dominating sentiment or emotion, and 
emphasize the situation. We have seen *'I1 
Trovatore" many many times — always with 
pleasure, we are not ashamed to say, even 
when the performance was mediocre, or below 
mediocrity; we have never read the libretto; 
yet the story, as told on the stage by music and 
action, is by no means so unintelligible as 
some would have the world believe. 




ND why was ''L'ltaliana in Al- 
geri" revived at the Metropoli- 
tan? Some ask this question, 
sorely vexed. We should like 
to hear the opera in a smaller theater; we 
should also like to hear **Tancrcdi"and even 
" Othello*' for the sake of the last act — if — and 
this is an important "if** — if there were the 
wholly competent singers to sing the music. 

Stendhal's life of Rossini contains many 
shrewd remarks about operatic music in gen- 
eral, also about singers of the time. His 
chapter on **L'Italiana" is entertaining, the 
opera as he heard it in Italy, not as adroit 
persons contrived to bring it out at Paris, "in 
a way to disgust us somewhat with Rossini." 
Discussing this opera, he spoke only of the 
music, not of the text which he did not know. 
"I always make over for myself the words of 
an opera. I seize the situation of the poet and 
ask for only a single word to inform me as to 
the sentiment. For example, I see in Mustafa 
a man bored by his mistress and his grandeur; 
as a sovereign, not lacking vanity. Perhaps 
all his lines would spoil this for me. It would 
be better, doubtless, if Voltaire or Beaumar- 
chais had written the libretto, for then it 




E have not read Stendhal's "Ros- 
sini" in English, and do not know 
whether the book has been 
shortened, whether " digressions" 
cut out, judged "negligible" or 
by translator and publisher. 



have been 
"impertinent** 
In spite of remarks by a lover of Italian opera 
in Stendhal's time — for example, he found 
"Germanisms" in "Scmiramide" — but this 
judgment is too amusing to be omitted here. 
"It seems to me that Rossini has committed 
a geographical error. This opera, which at 
Venice escaped hissing only on account of 
Rossini's great reputation, would have per- 
haps seemed sublime at Konigsberg or Berlin. 
Thus I am easily consoled for not having heard 
it in the opera house; what I have heard sung 
with a piano accompaniment gave me no 
pleasure." 



T is the fashion to laugh at Stend- 
hal as a writer on musical sub- 
jects; he has been accused of 

^ plagiarism, of lifting with both 

hands from Carpani's "Rossiniane lettere,*' 
as he undoubtedly stole from another work of 
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Carpani when he wrote about Haydn; but 
Stendhal's *' Rossini" is his own work. It is a 
pleasure to find M. Lionel Dauriac, the latest 
biographer of Rossini, characterizing Stend- 
hal's, as **the oldest" — it was published in 
1823 — "not the fullest, but without compari- 
son the most intelligent of all." M. Dauriac 
continues: ** Stendhal gives us with his own 
impressions those of a whole group of Italian 
music lovers. He relates the history of the 
operas; he describes the manner in which each 
one was received. From * Tancredi * to * Don- 
na del lago* he analyzes in detail nearly all the 
operas that succeeded; and each analysis, 
save that of * Othello, ' is a model of musical 
and psychological analysis. One cannot al- 
ways be of his opinion; but even where he is 
wrong, one understands how he was deceived." 
It may here be added that M. Dauriac finds 
'* L'ltaliana in Algeri" ** a perfect model of wit, 
elegance, melodic and rhythmic fecundity." 




T is the practice in certain concert 
halls to-day — as in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, when we heard 
there a Symphony Concert not 
ong ago — to lower the lights, except on the 
stage, during the playing of music. We do 
not know whether this practice is for the pur- 
pose of relieving the eyes, or concentrating the 
attention on the orchestra. When Mr. Pad- 
erewski insisted on a rather dim lighting, he 
was accused of a desire for spectacular effect, 
for ** setting the stage." For some years 
there was an effort in Germany to maintain 
dim lighting during concerts of every descrip- 
tion, and some insisted that in concerts an 
orchestra and chorus should perform unseen. 
In Stendhal's second chapter of his Intro- 
duction to the life of Rossini he quotes Dr. 
Cottougno, ** the leading physician at Naples." 
This learned leech, by the way, said to Stend- 
hal, apropos of the unexampled success of 
"Moses": *'Add to the other merits that 
can be attributed to your hero, that of being 
an assassin. I can cite you more than forty 
attacks of nervous cerebral fever, or violent 
convulsions, among young women too much 
affected by music, without any other cause 
than the prayer of the Hebrews in the third 
act, with its superb change in tonality." 
Well, this Dr. Cottougno assured Stendhal 



that music demands a half-light; too bright a 
light irritates the optic nerve; life cannot at 
the same time present itself to the optic nerve 
and the auditive nerve. "You have the 
choice of two pleasures; the human brain has 
not a force sufficient for the two." He 
thought of something else, something con- 
nected perhaps with galvanism. "To find 
delicious sensations in music, you must be 
isolated, not near another human being. Our 
ear is perhaps surrounded by a musical at- 
mosphere. I cannot explain this, but per- 
haps it exists. To have perfect pleasure, you 
must in some way be isolated as in the case of 
electrical experiments; there must be a foot at 
least between you and the nearest hearer. 
The animal heat of a strangebody seems to me 
fatal to musical pleasure." 

Stendhal was far from endorsing this theory 
of the Neapolitan philosopher, and he ad- 
mitted that he was not scientific enough to 
repeat it with complete accuracy. "All that 
I know through the experience of some in- 
timate friends is that a succession of beautiful 
Neapolitan melodies forces the spectator's 
imagination to present to him certain images, 
and at the same time put his mind in the most 
proper mood to feel the charm of these 
images." 

Let us hope that the translator of this 
biography into English did not cut out the 
footnotes as superfluous. They are often as 
delightfully malicious as those of Sainte- 
Beuve in his critical articles on literature. 




;R. mark HAMBOURG, the pian- 
ist, is not wholly forgotten in this 
country. When he played here 
he reminded one of Turner's 
picture: "Rain, Steam, and Speed." The 
article in the London Times apropos of Mr. 
Hambourg's recital in November is well worth 
quoting. We quote it not from a feeling of 
disrespect or ill-will, but as an example of the 
change in the tone of English criticism. We 
remember the day when the Academicians in 
England protested violently against the criti- 
cal articles of Vernon Blackburn and John 
F. Runciman. The former was, perhaps, a 
little prkieux; the latter used too often the 
sledge-hammer; but the two were true lovers 
of music, haters of pedantry, snobbery, and 
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sham. Of all snobbery, musical snobbery, is 
probably the most offensive, for it is founded 
on ignorance and pretence. But to Mr. 
Hambourg: 

*' He made a bee-line for the piano and gave 
his little clockwork bow right and left. It 
seemed to say, *Here we are; IVe played all 
these old things by Chopin till I'm sick of them. 
However, you have paid to hear me do it, so 
I don't mind going through it all again, only 
let's get on with the job.' We sympathized 
with him, especially on reflecting that he could 
not leave before the end, which we soon de- 
termined to do. Having forgotten to bring a 
stop watch, we cannot say exactly what time 
he made in each of the Ballads, Studies, the 
Barcarolle and the Fantasia in F minor. 
Probably both the last two broke previous 
records. We sympathized too with the 
writer of the program notes. He, innocent 
soul, had written beautifully of gondolas glid- 
ing over *calm lagoons,' and behold, the Bar- 
carolle had become a college bumping race 
with a rhythm like that of the 'Toggers' (Di- 
vision III.). . . . What a musical people 
we are becoming! No wonder that Sattirday 
afternoon piano recitals are getting more 
popular than football matches, at any rate 
while the wind makes the touch-line uninvit- 
ing." 



instead of trying to catch echoes of Bayreuth, 
the sooner they will do it. For the whole 
point of opera in English is that the singers 
should make it absolutely a part of themselves, 
and devise their own way of letting the points 
tell without forcing them." 




HE same critic, however, attending 
a performance of "The Golden 
Cockerel" in English found the 
translation — all translations in 
fact — ^more inimical to hiunor than to any 
other quality except wit, **to which it is al- 
most fatal"; and so the wit and hiunor of this 
opera lost its **funniness, if it is to be funny, 
has to rest on the capacity of the players for 
mild buffoonery." 




N the performance of ** Parsifal" 
the huge panorama cloth illus- 
trative of the hero's journey to 
the scene of the Holy Grail was 
not used; so there was no anxiety over the 
orchestra keeping in step with the moving 
scenery and vice versa. The tableau curtains 
were dropped and the music told the tale. 
Before the performance the management 
promised **to speed up the action." 




HE comparatively recent perform- 
ance of ** Parsifal** in English 
at Covent Garden should inter- 
f est those looking forward to the 
performance with Mr. Krehbiel's translation 
at the Metropolitan. The critic of the Lon- 
don Times fotmd that tfie words made no 
appeal in any vital sense; **nor will they tmtil 
someone has the courage to recast them en- 
tirely, dropping the foolish necessity of rhyme 
and making a few straightforward sentences 
that it does not make singers hot to have to 
pronounce. It is not the English words but 
the English singers that matter. It is a great 
thing to have got them to make a beginning 
with this opera — or, as some prefer to think it, 
this religious office. They do not understand 
it yet, it is true, but they may; and the more 
they read the *Morte d'Arthtir' and 'The 
Faery Queen' aloud to themselves, and think 
themselves back among their forefathers. 




E were greatly interested in the first 

number of The Musical Arts 

Bulktin published in the inter- 

ests of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

On the first page we read that the influence 
of an orchestra on a community is ** moral, 
spiritual, cultural." There is, however, a 
stronger appeal to the citizens of Cleveland. 
**It directly contributes to the commercial 
and industrial prosperity of the city. Of the 
money required to operate an orchestra nine 
tenths are spent in the city itself; the musi- 
cians become residents. The contributions 
made by a successful orchestra to the adver- 
tising of a city if measured in dollars and cents 
would total an imposing figure." 

Page 2 . * * Cleveland business men, take note. 
The musicians live and spend their money 
here." 

Page 4. **Be a booster for Cleveland's 
Orchestra." 
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Page 5. * * Those of us who have yet to hear 
OUT orchestra have been missing something — 
a great inspiration. It*s time to get ac- 
quainted — for it concerns us all. Its future 
means advertising for Cleveland, business for 
Cleveland, reputation for Cleveland. We ask 
you to register as boosters for Cleveland and 
Cleveland's Orchestra." 

Noting the fact that the Orchestra will play 
at Akron, Kent, Oberlin, Youngstown, Can- 
ton, Dayton, and elsewhere, the writer adds 
triumphantly: *'So the work of proclaiming 
Cleveland a center of things cultural as well as 
commercial, proceeds apace.** 



HERE was something pathetic in 
this admission of Field Marshal 
Lord Methuen at a dinner of the 
Worshipful Company of Musi- 
cians in London. 

**Lord Methuen, replying to the toast of 
' the Guests * said that his playing of the violin 
had been, to him, the sweetest companion a 
man could have, but he was fully aware at the 
same time, that it had been a curse to many 
who had heard him.'* 




R. WARD MUIR hopes there will 
be no more pageants in England. 
He says that this pageant busi- 
ness is organized by a clique of 
fussers, who wish the English to sing folk 
songs, dance morris dances, and play stupid 
antiquarian games on the village green. 
**One of the most melancholy spectacles I 
ever witnessed was that of a village which had 
been got hold of by a young squire of the 
alleged ' intelligenza ' cast of mind. He had 
goaded his tenants into morris dancing and 
folk-song singing and they performed like 
trained animals for the delectation of his 
guests and for literary gentlemen who wrote 
enthusiastic articles about the joyousness of 
this hmnble community. But when the 
squire wasn't there, the hiunble community 
chanted music-hall choruses and danced that 
vulgar dance (I don't know whether it has a 
name, but it exists everywhere) which you 
may behold every evening round the piano 
organs in the slums." 
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O musicians, composers, and all 
those interested in the art of 
music there is at present one 
topic of paramount and vital 
interest. Speculation is rife over what effect 
the recent world-disturbing events are having 
or will subsequently have on music. How 
often do we hear it asserted that the war is 
bound to have a wonderful and most bene- 
ficial effect on music, or per contra, that the 
war has had, and will have, no particular 
effect on art except perhaps a prohibitive one. 
All of us are naturally interested in this effect, 
at least to the point of questioning what it 
will be. Two days ago I received a letter 
touching this subject. My correspondent 
writes: **Why not write an article about the 
changes to be wrought in the careers of our 
young musicians, more particularly com- 
posers, by the war? I have in mind particu- 
larly the fact that the war has broken up the 
old German tradition (going to Germany to 
complete your studies and returning full of 
counterpoint, beer, and watery semi-German 
compositions), and has probably choked off 
the French and Russian ones which were just 
gaining strength. Thus far nothing to sup- 
plant these old beaten tracks for young musi- 
cians has come up. The same is true with the 
old game of trying to write like the modern 
Germans, French, or Russians, even if you 
hadn't been there to study. ... It seems 
to me that we stand at a sort of turning point 
just now, and sooner or later some strong cur- 
rent (I hope not one of the old ones) will set 
in again and most of us will swim with 
it." 

Thus far my correspondent. I have quoted 
him at some length as his letter seems to sum 
up, and rather faithfully portray the anxious 
and questioning attitude of mind which so 
many of us have regarding this subject. On 
the whole, however, I must say that this some- 
what impatient desire for enlightenment 
concerning the effects of the war on music 
reminds me a little of those hustling news- 
papermen who charter tugs to go down the 
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harbor and meet the steamer which is bring- 
ing a distinguished foreign visitor to otir shores 
in order that they may get a ** scoop*' on the 
d. f. v.*s '* impressions of America/* They are 
laughably **much too previous.*' Not con- 
tent to await the event they must tell about 
it before it happens. So it is with those who 
desire to forecast the effect of the war on 
music. It hasn*t happened yet, nor can one 
see very clearly what it will be when it does 
come to pass. One can only speculate ac- 
cording to his ability and possibly hope, in 
accordance with. his temperament and sub- 
conscious desires. 

It is true that I have already noticed cer- 
tain perfectly definite effects of the war upon 
music. But these effects seem to me to be 
definitely bad; also to be too sporadic to have 
any enduring or significant effect on the art. 
For instance: certain incidents or aspects of 
the war have caused numerous composers to 
put forth numerous compositions said to be 
directly inspired by the war and its effects 
on their hearts. But to my mind these com- 
positions were inspired by patriotism rather 
than a love of art. As a general rule a work of 
fine art is created from the love of creating it 
rather than the love of something else. So 
these compositions (many of which I could 
name, but won't) have in most cases been 
merely ** pieces d'occasion** and have given 
one the impression of being **made** rather 
than ** inspired.** 

Patriotism, however noble it may be in its 
highest expressions, is certainly a most dis- 
turbing factor to the world of culture. Many 
instances of its zealous but mistaken operation 
have been afforded us recently in this country. 
It has perhaps been even worse here than in 
some other countries, and in the domain of 
executive music at least has had a baneful 
influence. When the ** people** interfere in 
artistic matters — a large part of these activi- 
ties being over the heads of most of them — and 
this interference is dictated not by artistic 
considerations at all, but is inspired by a blind 
and perfervid sense of patriotism, the result is 
apt to be that of the traditional **bull in the 
china shop.** 

For art to develop and grow into something 
rare and significant, freedom from the fierce 
hatreds engendered by the war is absolutely 
necessar>\ The flower of culture is the fruit 



of peace. Many a noble deed, many a fine 
ideal for which we have striven, is bound to 
have its ultimate effect in the world of culture. 
The spirit of these things will undoubtedly be 
reflected and preserved in art, literature, and 
music. But they will not have their legiti- 
mate effect on culture until after the present 
tense emotions have died down. We are 
actually too near these things, in point of time, 
to see them properly, and the people of all 
the countries are suffering from an access of 
patriotism, frequently so intense and blinding 
in its nature that it amounts to a disease. 
One is tempted to believe with 0*Flaherty 
V. C. (in Bernard Shaw's recent playlet) when 
he says: ** You*ll never have a quiet world till 
you knock the patriotism out of the hiunan 
race.** 

Wordsworth says somewhere that the basis 
of art is* 'passion remembered in tranquillity.*' 
The world is anything but tranquil at present. 
While all the passionate emotion with which 
the world has been filled for the last four years 
(with which it still is filled to a large extent) 
may eventually furnish the inspiration and 
motive force for new developments in art and 
culture generally, its present effect is detri- 
mental to all cultural development and in my 
opinion exercises a positively bad and per- 
nicious influence. 

Referring again to my correspondent*s 
letter, quoted above, I note that he seems to 
be sonaewhat at a loss as to what is going to 
happen in America, as our usual source of 
musical instruction (Germany) has been re- 
cently put out of business. He also appears 
to somewhat regret the fact that certain bud- 
ding tendencies on the part of our young com- 
posers to imitate the French or the Russians 
have been choked off. To me, however, this 
is one of the hopeful signs of the situation. 
The art of music is undoubtedly something 
definitely of Europe. It has had all its be- 
ginnings, growth, and development there, and 
it is quite right that American composers 
should study all their technique of composition 
with European masters. But it is a fatal mis- 
take, a step which leads ultimately to the 
wastebasket, for them to imitate too closely 
the spirit (or even the technical methods) of 
any one of these various European schools of 
composition. Imitation, however good, can 
never take the place of originality, and we as 
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Americans can never attain to a convincing 
artistic expression of our national and inde- 
pendent spirit as long as we slavishly persist in 
imitating foreign models. 

Undoubtedly the recent war will render it 
less easy for American students of composition 
to study in Europe and to fall under its fas- 
cinating and compelling influence. The feeling 
of nationality is quickening everywhere; in 
America as elsewhere — and this may eventu- 
ally force upon our composers more self-reliant 
and independent methods. Imitation of for- 
eign models will quite likely become less fre- 
quent as time goes on. While all our technical 
education must continue to be based on a 
study of the great European schools stillwe 
may be led to begin to express a different 
spirit from that which actuates the art of 
Europe. Owing to this accentuation of the 
niationalistic idea and its stress on the funda- 
mental difference in spirit which underlies 
America from that which underlies Europe, 
our composers may be led to lay the founda- 
tions of a style of music which shall be differ- 
ent in spirit from any of the European styles 
of music. Our young composers may be ac- 
tually jolted free from their present European- 
aesthetic intoxication through the force of 
recent world-shaking events, into becoming 
Americans first and composers afterward. 

Owing to our isolation, our material rich- 
ness, our good nature, and confessedly our 
ignorance, America has fallen an easy victim 
to propaganda of various kinds, both political 
and artistic. It is with the artistic that I am 
concerned here. We are all somewhat well 
acquainted with the story of German rfiusic 
and musicians in America. There are, I hope, 
few of us who would deny its fine constructive, 
and culttirally awakening, effect on the musi- 
cal consciousness of America. Still in the end 
this one-nation domination of our musical 
destinies and thought became a menace to our 
broadening desire for musical culture. Un- 
doubtedly while the great tradition of German 
music was our first teacher in matters musical, 
its effect, operating through several genera- 
tions, has been of such a strong and domina- 
tive nature that the musical mind of the 
country had become, in all intents and pur- 
poses, a German musical mind. Happily for 
our development this single, strong, but re- 
strictive domination has been broken. In its 



place we have promptly fallen a victim to 
French musical influence. Oxir concerts are 
ftill of American compositions which no near- 
sighted man could distinguish from the work 
of a second-rate French composer. But I 
believe that this French musically mesmeric 
influence will pass, as has the German influ- 
ence, nor do I think that its domination will be 
anywhere near as long or compelling. The 
point is that the accepted idea of the well-nigh 
complete domination of musical America by 
the spirit of musical Europe (as evidenced by 
the long control of our miisical life by the 
Germans) has received such an unsettlement 
that though the first result of this unsettle- 
ment may be chaotic, still it has cleared the 
decks for action of a constructive sort which 
may ultimately result in the creation of some 
music which shall be distinctive; which shall 
express a different spirit from that of Euro- 
pean music; which shall ultimately be real 
American music. 

The immediate effect of a war, as shown by 
history, has usually been destructive; its ul- 
timate effect, constructive. Though there 
are plenty of exceptions, these do not disprove 
the general rule. And this rule appears to 
work, in most cases, regardless of whether the 
nation engaged in the war has been victorious 
or defeated. At their immediate conclusion 
in 1815 the Napoleonic wars must have seemed 
the most upsetting and generally disintegrat- 
ing calamity that had befallen humanity in 
modem times. They were certainly very far- 
reaching in their effects. But these effects, 
although at the time considered so destructive, 
are now seen to have cleared the way for the 
subsequent development of Germany, Italy, 
and Switzerland. Even France herself was 
solidified and a patriotic spirit aroused which 
eventually became a national asset. The 
ultimate effect of these apparently catastro- 
phic events was beneficial to all concerned and 
made for true development all round. Cu- 
riously enough the country which ultimately 
reacted to such great benefit to itself, was that 
country which we now call Germany, and 
which perhaps suffered the most from the 
oppressions of Napoleon. 

The disorders and national misfortunes 
immediately following the Franco- Prussian 
war of 1870 are well remembered by many 
men who are alive to-day. The large in- 
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demnity imposed upon. the French by the 
Germans, and the terrible disorders in France 
which folJowed its imposition are matters of 
the history of yesterday. Yet the indemnity 
was paid in three years, and from the ashes of 
the conflict arose not only the unified Empire 
of Germany but also the Republic of France 
practically as we know it to-day. Thus the 
ultimate effect on both victor and vanquished 
was constructive. I need hardly cite our 
own Civil War with its regrettable reconstruc- 
tion period. Yet who can fail to perceive 
that its ultimate effect has been a constructive 
one on our financial, social, and moral status? 

Wars are the fevers of nations. Terrible 
experiences alike for both victor and van- 
quished. Like the fevers which attack us 
individually and lay us low, causing us to 
struggle to preserve our mere existence, wars 
cause nations to struggle to preserve their 
national existence. In our individual strug- 
gles against disease we eliminate from our 
lives everything of an unimportant or super- 
fluous nature, and concentrate our attention 
and effort solely on those things which are 
absolutely necessary to enable us to continue 
to live. All those things such as diversions, 
amusements, and certain kinds of food which 
pander to our sense of taste but are not par- 
ticularly nourishing, are eliminated. Our 
lives are adjusted strictly according to the 
laws of a natural economy which forbids us to 
spend time or energy on anything which is not 
of vital importance. All other things must 
be temporarily sacrified. 

In a similar manner, when the fever of war 
fastens itself, or is saddled, upon an entire 
people, it means sacrifice for almost all of 
them. For all but those immoral persons, 
war profiteers, it means that all forms of lux- 
ury, of pleasant and careless superfluity, even 
of harmless and usual forms of popular diver- 
sion, must be sternly eliminated. The people 
must face life itself, stripped of all the illusory 
beguilements with which it is habitually sur- 
rounded. Their lives must largely be purged 
of that which is merely enjoyable and devoted 
to that which is strictly necessary. This 
causes them to be more earnest, more thought- 
ful, and less tolerant of fictitious values 
whether in the characters of men, in social 
laws and customs, or in art and culture. Life 
is no longer rich enough to afford support to 



that which is not intrinsically worth while. 
It is to this psychologic change in the people 
that the constructive tendencies which follow 
a war can be laid. The pressure of the con- 
ditions imposed upon them by war causes 
them to exert the reserve strength provided 
by nature in both individuals and peoples for 
the overcoming of, and the recovery from, 
such feverish and desperate conditions. And 
the rebound of recovery from such conditions 
(in the present curve of world progress at 
least) is so forcible, so filled with pristine vigor, 
that owing to this they eventually attain to a 
greater degree of development than that which 
they formerly enjoyed. 

Now an effect of this constructive nature is 
what I look for eventually in our art of music. 
The ultimate effect of the late world war will 
be of a clarifying, rejuvenating character. 
There have developed in the art of music 
during the last twenty-five years many 
tendencies of a charming, fascinating, and 
interesting character but which have been on 
the whole rather of the head than of the heart. 
Intellectually subtle, but emotionally barren; 
a delicate trifling with the means and possi- 
bilities of music, but a neglect of its larger 
potentialities. But the eyes of the people 
will have been opened, and they will become 
less and less blind as time goes on. Less and 
less satisfied will they be with the intellectual 
complexities and aesthetic triflings so common 
in our present day art. They will demand of 
it more solid spiritual food, a greater earnest- 
ness, a more profound emotional significance. 
No longer will people be satisfied with the 
pretty, and charming, no matter how refined, 
how delicately wrought, or how colorfully 
suggestive it may be. No amount of these 
things can atone for lack of spiritual value. 

Technically speaking, I believe that the art 
of music is destined to again give to the me- 
lodic element its pristine importance. I do not 
mean by this that we shall necessarily return 
to the tunes of the mid-nineteenth century. 
I mean that there shall be flow and a sense of 
direction to a piece of music; that one part of a 
composition shall be definitely related to an- 
other part; that each part shall follow its 
predecessor as an inevitable consequent ; that 
an unbroken curve of beauty shall be apparent 
from beginning to end. And, technically, 
that which shall play the largest part in ac- 
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complishing this is melody. Composers shall 
again write long and noble melodies; nobler 
than ever before and upheld, sustained, and 
enhanced by all the colorful tone combinations 
of the modern harmonic palette. But these 
colorful tone combinations, however interest- 
ing and valuable they may be in themselves, 
shall not much longer form the only basis of a 
musical composition. Yet how many modern 
compositions we can all think of consist of a 
more or less unrelated juxtaposition of just 
such charming fragments. This is the weak- 
ness of much of the modern French composers. 
They all are guilty more or less of this aesthetic 
sin, from the lesser composers up to Debussy. 
No, we shall demand of the music of the future 
that it shall be the expression of deeper feel- 
ings than those of charm or super-refinement ; 
that it shall be unified and not fragmentary 
in its form; that it shall again stir us funda- 
mentally. 

That this rejuvenating and constructive 
force will eventually make itself felt not only 
in our social life, but in our art and culture as 
well, I do not for a moment doubt. But when 
is another question. Many there are who 
believe, and with a considerable show of reason, 
that the world war, terrible as it has been, is 
but the prelude to a series of deeper, more 
fundamental and far-reaching world events. 
However that may be, I believe that the 
farther the pendulum swings to the side of 
destruction and death, the surer and more 
forcibly will it ultimately rebound to the side 
of renewed conlstruction and life. 
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HOSE Sunday mornings seem very 
long ago when in thick magazine 
sections, lurid with war news, we 
read verbose predictions of the 
armchair philosophers of a spiritual rebirth 
''after the war.*' We see no symptoms of it 




as yet in the greedy unimaginative disputes of 
capital and labor. According to a great 
number of these same autocrats, modern art 
almost in ioto was a suspicious manifestation 
of *' cubism" and "futurism." On the sheets 
of paper which told us of grim and unbearable 
suffering and squalor, quite paradoxically, we 
were comforted by the assurance that it wasn't 
entirely an evil. We were going to be gener- 
ous, serious, and inspired. We were led to 
anticipate with a religious and economic mil- 
lenium, a Golden Age of artistic expression, 
an international coenaculum of genius. We all 
looked forward to the end of the war with 
something of the feelings of the medieval 
burgher to the year looo. But in music 
as in other things we are reminded regret- 
fully of the years immediately preceding 
1914. 

At that time, Wagnerphobia, a few pathetic 
survivors excepted, was as extinct as the mas- 
todon. 

In 1 91 4, even in Paris, the public listened 
with patient and uncomprehending reverence 
to the French production of "Parsifal." "Lo- 
hengrin" " Meistersinger," and * ' Tristan" were 
in the current repertoire of every important 
opera. The productions at Bayreuth were grow- 
ing distinctly inferior. If Wagnerphobia was 
extinct, Wagnerphilism was out of fashion. 
Even that prolific post-Wagnerian, Richard 
Strauss, who had enjoyed about twenty years 
of almost unprecedented success for a serious 
musician, could provoke no more choleric 
abuse in the critical press and to some of us 
seemed a little worn with age. 

The truth is, people were setting up other 
household gods. With the beginning of the 
twentieth century, it was evident that music 
was not wholly made in Germany. It was 
evident that Franck, d'Indy, and Chausson 
knew how to write symphonies which were 
not slavish imitations of the classics. And as 
for the more sentimental, they were getting a 
lachrymose enjoyment from the Tschaikowski 
Pathetique. In 1902, the first production of 
Pell^as and M^lisande was the signal for an 
acrimonious controversy, which developed 
into a little war of its own between pelleastres 
and anti'pelleastres. The growing popularity 
of " national" Russian music gathered impetus 
in the extraordinary and whirlwind apparition 
of the Diaghilew ballet in Paris for a spring 
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season in the years 1909 to 1914. After Wag- 
ner, it seems incontestable that the evolution 
of modern music took place in France and 
Russia. 

This association of French and Russian 
music is not merely politics of the former 
Triple Entente. Russian literature and Rus- 
sian music have profoundly affected French 
intellectual life. Yet it cannot be said that 
French music is imitative. A great deal has 
been written and spoken about Debussy's 
debt to Moussorgsky. We know a few pages 
of Pell^as which recall Boris Godounov, but 
the very essence of Debussy is Gallic. 

Debussy's death in 1919 called forth the 
usual obituary estimates of his ** place in 
musical histor>\" Personally, we derived 
such unalloyed pleasure from a recent per- 
formance of " Iberia" that we do not care a fig 
about his place in musical history-. It is futile 
to speculate as to how long fickle human emo- 
tions will derive satisfaction from any work 
of art. The present movement, particularly, 
when our critical processes experience a certain 
confusion and dismay is not propitious. We 
have musical friends, whom we consider in- 
telligent too, who have to this day a vague and 
lingering hostility to Debussy. We invoke 
the romantic ** doctrine of natural antipathy" 
as the only explanation. No one has upset 
the comfortable concert goer more than De- 
bussy. He would not have enjoyed this dis- 
tinction, wc believe, for if ever music bore 
the imprint of delicacy, sincerity of expression, 
and refinement of workmanship, it is De- 
bussy's. It is remarkable that Verlaine and 
Debussy could have lived, moved, and had 
their being in an age when so much is judged 
in terms of size and speed. But like Debussy 
or not, as you will, his influence has been felt 
and will be felt. He is one of the little army 
of liberators who have helped overthrow the 
tyranny of our overworked major and minor, 
and our stereotyped cadences. 

Who were the personalities of the modern 
tendency in Europe after Wagner ? In France, 
Franck, d'Indy, Chausson, Duparc, Faur^, 
Chabrier, Lalo, Satie, Debussy, Ravel, and 
Florent Schmitt; in Russia, Moussorgsky, 
Balakirew, Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakov, and 
Stravinsky; in Germany, Strauss, Reger, and 
Schonberg; in Spain, Albeniz, Granados, and 
Turina; in Hungary, Bartok Bela; in Italy, 



Casella, Castelnuova, Malipiero, Pizzetti, and 
Montemezzi. Brahms, Mahler, Bruckner, 
Grieg, Dvorak, Saint-Saens, and Tschaikowski, 
have not the same technical preoccupation of 
the groups we have named, not always with 
reference to their individual superiority, but 
as regards their search for new forms and new 
harmonies. We have not included English 
and American musicians, among whom there 
are already a host of excellent composers, 
because their conquests in the field of new or 
national music are of the immediate present 
or to-morrow. 

We have spoken of the influence of Russian 
music upon French music. In any discussion 
of the vivid exuberant and startingly original 
work of Igor Stravinsky, there must be an 
acknowledgment of his debt to his French 
sympathizers. By them he has been percept- 
ibly influenced, and among them he found his 
greatest sympathy and encouragement. It 
was Debussy himself who shouted "Taisez, 
voiis!" to a public which was hissing a concert 
performance of Stravinsky's "Sacre du Prin- 
temps" by Monteux's orchestra in the Casino 
de Paris. Particularly in his use of tenuous 
divisions of the strings, and of rare blended 
timbres is the French influence noticeable. 
His is an entirely different orchestral idiom 
from the compact, gaudily brilliant sonority 
of Rimsky-Korsakov. And orchestration is 
a very important element in Stravinsky's 
technique. It is these amalgams of tone 
which make the bewildering " polyharmonic" 
procedures of Stravinsky tolerable to an ear 
which has not yet learned to understand a 
new musical vocabulary. Since Pelldas and 
the Nocturnes of Debussy, the *'Sacre du 
Printemps" of Stravinsky seems to us the 
most interesting and original contribution to 
modern technical resources. There is a great 
deal of polyharmony in Debussy, Ravel, and 
Strauss. With Stravinsky, however, this 
procedure goes so far as to have independent 
melodies in different tonalities and two or 
more "planes" of harmony. There is French 
influence in the orchestral technique. But 
here the influence ceases, for Stravinsky is as 
truly Russian as Debussy is French. We find 
the other works of Stravinsky beautiful and 
interesting, but nothing he has done or can do 
will be as significant as the "Sacre." His 
technical methods do not overthrow out 
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An unusual feature was provided in the concert ar- 
ranged by the City of New York, under the direction 
of Philip Berolzheimer, Chamberlain, in the form of an 
organ and symphony orchestra concert. The organist 
for the occasion was the celebrated French master, 
Joseph Bonnet, and the orchestral body, the New 
Symphony Orchestra. This was announced as the first 
concert of this type ever given in New York, and only 
the third in the United States. These concerts are 
arranged by the City Chamberlain, under the auspices 
of Mayor Hylan, for the people of the city, and give 
many a chance of hearing good music at no cost to 
themselves. 

Have you the " Blues"? That is, musically speaking! 
If not your music dealer can probably supply you with 
some of the latest. For know ye that the " Blues" are 
apparently successor to the Jazz, which if you will re- 
member succeeded King Rag some little time ago. It 
would probably require a gentleman whose shoeleather 
has been worn down by the hard pavement about Times 
Square to define exactly the differences between a Rag, 
a Jazz, and a Blue. Nevertheless, Broadway's latest 
edict is that the "Blues" are the thing and it is accord- 
ingly a matter not to be questioned. 

It is announced that the war being happily ended, the 
ancient firm of Belasco, Puccini, and Company (the 
Company in this case apparently being the Metropoli- 
tan Opera) is about to resume business. The "Son- 
Daughter," now nmning at the Belasco Theater in New 
York, is to furnish the libretto, and from all accounts 
it is a melodrama that will make a fitting compan- 
ion to "Tosca" and "The Girl of the Golden West." 
Whether fondness for melodrama itself on Mr. Puccini's 
part is the underlying secret of his continued choice of 
this sort of stuff, or a desire to make his operas from 
plays that have already passed muster with as sagacious 
a producer as Mr. Belasco, is a question which it would 
be difficult to answer definitely, but at which many of 
us could give a very shrewd guess. 

The performance by Percy Grainger at his New York 
recital of the piano sonata by Cyril Scott, Opus 66, re- 
calls to mind a composer whom serious musicians were 
beginning to view with increasing respect in the years 
immediately prior to the war. Mr. Grainj^cT, in a i)ro- 
gram note, stales that this sonata is not only the great- 
est single composition in large form for the piano known 
to him, but also the most significant contribution to the 
form tliat has appeared since the piano sonatas of 
Brahms. 

Coming from an artist of Mr. Grainger's standing, 
such a statement can only whet our appetites to learn 
a little more of Mr. Scott's recent works, especially those 
done during the war. Certainly he is a man who writes 
for the piano with a sympathy and technique possessed 
by no other Englishman, and, in fact, very few of any 
nationality. In some of his earlier works he appears 
to lean heavily on Grieg and Debussy, but he has 
gathered strength and originality as he has progressed 
and has now reached a point where any new work he 
produces is worthy of repeated hearings and most care- 
ful consideration. 



In the Musical Quarterly issue of October, 1919, there 
is a rather unique article by Dr. Grattan Flood of 
Enniscorthy on the origin of the melody to which " Fair 
Harvard" is sung. Certain English writers, it appears, 
including Charles Villiers Stanford have claimed the 
tune as English because of its appearance in "Vocal 
Music, or the Songster's Companion." Dr. Flood at- 
tempts to prove that the tune is of Irish origin because 
of the fact that several noted persons had heard it in 
Dublin prior to the publication of vocal music. 

Dr. Flood's reasoning is probably sound, but it seems 
as though in looking through dusty library records and 
trying to glean something from the dim past he is fol- 
lowing a false method. To solve the mooted question 
of the origin of popular songs, is any method as sure as 
the analysis of the music itself ? For do not the national 
characteristics show so strongly in a popular song that 
they can frequently be recognized even when greatly 
altered in adoption by other races as in the cases of 
many so called negro melodies which show their Scotch- 
Irish origin in spite of many superficial negro character- 
istics and were undoubtedly learned by the negroes from 
their white masters, and preserved by them long after 
they had fallen into disuse among the whites? The 
triple rhythm of the melody of "Fair Harvard/' so 
characteristic in multitudes of Irish songs, should stamp 
it as of Irish origin beyond the shadow of a doubt, and 
it seems as though an argument based on such a ground 
would have far greater weight than any amount of 
quotations from ancient miscellanies. 

And now Mr. Nicholas Douty, in an address delivered 
before the annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Teachers, held recently at Philadelphia, 
takes his fling at American composers because they have 
neglected Poe, Emerson, and Whitman in their song 
writing. "American composers have singularly n^- 
lected the poems of Poe, Emerson, and Whitman, who 
are recognized abroad as the three greatest voices in 
America's poetic choir," he said. Granted, Mr. Douty, 
that these three are undoubtedly America's greatest 
poets, but have you ever looked through their works for 
poems suitable for setting? Take Emerson first. Dean 
Briggs of Harvard, one of the best authorities on poetry 
in the United States, in lecturing on the versification 
of Emerson stated that while he considered Emerson 
our greatest poet he was more of a philosopher than a 
singer, his i)oetry being beautiful because of the beauty 
of the tlion^lu it contains, not because of the lyric qual- 
ities of tlie \erse. As a matter of fact Emerson's meters 
are \ery rough indeed, and there is very little lyric 
feeUng, there is no striving after the open liquid syl- 
lal)les so desirable in song poems, and great as he may 
be as a poet he is not one who will ever be successfully 
set to music by many. 

Whitman, again, outside of his "My Captain, Oh, 
my Captain," employs altogether a verse without any 
regular metrical scheme so important in the accents of 
a song. It can be set of course — several American 
composers liave tried setting some of his i>oems — but to 
do so successfully requires a mastery beyond the powers 
of almost any American. 

lastly, Poe has written comparatively few short 
poems suitable for art songs. Those which he has 
WTitten, such as "Israefel" and "Eldorado, "have been 
frequently set. I know of at least three settings of the 
former, one by Oliver King, a second by Edgar Stillman- 
Kelly, and a third by Bruno Huhn. Have a look at the 
poetry, Mr. Douty, before you heap all the blame on the 
poor composer. Probably the vast majority of them 
have spent literally years going througli books of poetry 
in search of suitable material for setting. 
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mterest with the story is the music, which is taken from 
many sources, and represents some of the very best 
church music in the world. Among the various 
numbers are selections from the "Messiah" and the 
"Redemption," and many other beautiful church 
numbers. 



A prize of ^25.00 is offered for the bestNnew and 
original Round for three or four voices. 
Rides governing this competition are: 

1. Text to be selected by the competitor. 

2. Compositions to be m the hands of the under- 
signed by February 28, 1920. 

3. Name of the competitor not to appear on the 
composition but to accompany it. 

4. A competitor may submit more than one round. 
The competitors themselves will form the Board of 

Judges, but the competitors will not judge their own 
compositions. 

On the day following the close of the contest, each 
composition will be assigned an index nimiber, the 
names of the competitors thus remaining unknown to 
all except the undersigned. 

Every competitor will then receive a copy of each 
composition submitted, with the request to judge the 
compositions of every other competitor, naming the 
index numbers in the order of preference. 

In order that the prize may be awarded without delay 
the findings of each judge are to be deposited in the 
mails for delivery to the undersigned not later than ten 
days after receipt of the compositions. 

These findings will be assembled and the composition 
receiving the highest average rating will be judged the 
winner. 

In the event of a tie, the three compositions with the 
highest rating will be submitted again to the Board of 
Judges. E. T. Clarke, 98 Glynn Court, Detroit, 
Michigan. 



A concert fully up their high standard was given by 
the St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor, at the 
First Private Concert on December 17, 1919. The 
club was assisted by John Barnes Wells, tenor, who gave 
great satisfaction and pleasure in two groups. Among 
the programmed numbers were two choruses by Cecil 
Forsyth written for the club, and given their first 
performances. The program follows: "Prelude, In- 
vocation to St. Cecilia," Victor Harris; "Fairy Bank," 
and "Dance the Romaika," Harriet Ware; "I Know 
ol Two Bright Eyes," Clutsam; "Deep River," Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher; "Oh, Didn't it Rain," Harry T. 
Burieigh; "Margoton," Ferrari; "Visione Veneziana," 
Brogi; "Love's Last Gift," Forsyth; Tenor solos, "O 
Vision Entrancing," Thomas; "L'Heure Silencieuse," 
Stanb; "Song from Omar Khayyam," Victor Harris; 
"The Sailor's Life," Old English; "Oriental Song," 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; "Israfel," Kelley; "Slumber Song 
of the Madonna," Colin Taylor; "Whoso Hears a 
Chiming," Forsyth; "Marins D'Islande," Fourdrain; 
Tenor solos, "Where'er ye walk," Handel; "The Little 
Fisherman," Lane; "Slower, Sweet June," McKinney; 
"Kitty," Wells; "Will o' the Wisp," Spross. The 
accompanists were Mr. Alfred Boyce, piano; Mr. Louis 
R. Dressier, organ, and Mr. Di Stefano, harp. The 
club sang with its accustomed d^ree of smoothness, 
precision of attack, showing fine balance of tone, and 
paying minute attention to the various degrees of 
shading, and nuance. Several members of the chorus 
were heard to advantage in incidental solo passages. 
Mr. Wells used his voice in his artistic manner, and 
beside his programmed numbers, delighted the audience 
with several of his own well known humorous songs. 



^xnnivL t^pevu 



Although at first lovers of French and Russian or- 
chestral music may have been gratified by the thought 
that the war had put an end to the monotonous use of 
the German "filler" in our s^phonic programs, to 
which our public was long subjected by iSr. Muck and 
conductors who followed his lead, to the corresponding 
injury of the French and Russian schools, many of them 
are now alarmed lest the shoe slip toward the other foot. 
In other words the French and Russians, at first ex- 
posed upon the moimtain by oiu: various German con- 
ductors, are now in danger of be^ng killed with kindness. 
To begin with, the orchestral music of these two schools 
which is worthy of serious consideration, belongs solely 
to one epoch, the modem one. Thus a program de- 
voted entirely to it, such as some that we have had 
lately, is bound to be one-sided and lacking in the va- 
riety which can be presented in a German program with 
its enormous range of styles and periods stretching from 
HiKlyn and Mozart to Richard Strauss. To be sure the 
French have their Lully and Rameau, and various 
others of little importance in symphonic music before 
the time of C6sar Franck, but their interest is chiefly 
historical and regular performance of their compositions 
is out of the question. The Russians are in a still more 
peculiar position with nothing worthy of performance 
prior to Glinka, Tschaikowsky being natm-ally out of it 
when characteristic Russians are spoken of. 

This results in our conductors, wishing to replace the 
preponderance of Germans by French and Russian 
compositions, being forced to make a choice between 
two courses, both harmful. Either they must repeat ad 
nauseaum such standard things as Charpentier s "Im- 
pressions d'ltalie," Chabrier's "Espaf^a," Franck's 
"Symphony," Debussy's "Nocturnes," "Iberia," and 
"Rondes de Printemps," Dukas' "L'Apprenti Sorcier," 
and some of the best things of Ravel and Schmitt, for 
the French ; and for the Russians Balakireff *s " Thamar," 
GUnka's Overtures, Rimsky's "Scheherazade" and 
"Caprice Espafiole," Borodine's "On the Steppas," and 
a few of Rachmaninoff's and Stravinsky's most success- 
ful compositions, or they must branch out into a perfect 
torrent of new and untried works, most of Aem, in the 
natural course of events, scarcely worthy of perform- 
ance in this country and sure to produce an unfortunate 
impression. 

Therefore let us hope that this sort of thing is not 
going to continue indefinitely. Certainly some of our 
far-sighted conductors must realize that a sxuplus of 
mediocre French and Russian compositions is bound to 
injure the very cause they sought to advance, and throw 
us back into the unfortunate conditions of a decade 
back when nothing that was not German was music and 
nothing was music that did not emanate, at any rate, 
from Germany. 



The tired business man, and his ready response to the 
soothing and strengthening properties of music, has long 
been an adage amongst jobbers in theatrical thera- 
peutics. But in a novel proposal recently put forward 
by members of the Fifth Avenue Association of New 
York, we have an example of how business men, evi- 
dently not so tired, can respond to music when they find 
it can serve their purpose. 

To those familiar with conditions on New York's 
famous thoroughfare between 34th Street and Madison 
Avenue, it has long been known that these blocks are a 
favorite promenade and loafing place for crowds of 
workers from neighboring loft buildings during the noon 
hour, a condition which has naturally had a very ad- 
verse effect on the fancy retail trade of shops on this 
part of the street. Thus far all effort and stratagem to 
induce these persons to take their airings on less expen- 
sive streets and leave Fifth Avenue to the shoppers have 
miserably failed. Now the proposal is seriously made 
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ship and Associateship to members of the 
Guild who pass such examinations. 

** (b) *To provide members with opportuni- 
ties for meeting, for the discussion of profes- 
sional topics and to do such other lawful 
things as are incidental to the purposes of the 
Guild.' 

**From this it will be seen that the Guild 
is primarily an examining body. This 
function has been persistently emphasized 
and the number of candidates for exami- 
nation has increased from year to year until 
now we have more than one htmdred annu- 
ally. 

** During the early years it was difficult to 
obtain many candidates for examination, 
and the growth of the Guild was very slow. 
To overcome this slow growth in membership, 
the class known as Colleagues was established 
in 1904. By admitting these members with- 
out examination, the Guild began to prosper 
in every way and a broader usefulness devel- 
oped. Many of these colleagues take the 
examinations and so pass into the academic 
class. It is our plan to urge this* continually, 
for it is recognized that an academic institu- 
tion should not have too large a proportion of 
non -academic members. However, the stim- 
ulus received by these Colleagues in their 
affiliation with the Guild is a factor of great 
importance toward raising the standard of 
efficiency among these organists. 

"Examinations are held in twenty-seven 
centers in May each year, and are conducted 
in the most impartial manner. Candidates 
are not seen by the examiners while playing 
the organ tests. Papers are identified by num- 
bers. Examiners are not allowed to examine 
candidates prepared by them. The tests for 
associateship are seventeen in number. First 
day tests at the organ: 

**i. Play two prepared pieces previously 
selected by the Examination Committee. 

"2. Read an organ trio at sight. 

**3. Play at sight from vocal score. 

"4. Transpose a passage of music one 
whole tone up and down. 

"5. Harmonize a melody at sight. 

" 6. Fill up a figured bass at sight. 

** 7. Modulate to different keys. 

** 8. Play a pianoforte passage so as to 
make it effective on the organ. 



"Second day, paper work: 

** I. Harmonize a given melody. 

* * 2 . Write strict cotmterpoint in two , three, 
and four parts in various species and combina- 
tions of species. 

**3. Write answers to fugue subjects and 
show a cotmter-subject in double counterpoint 
at the octave. 

*'4. Questions in general musical knowl- 
edge. 

** 5. Write down from dictation two melo- 
dies. 

** 6. Add three parts to an unfigured bass. 

** 7. Add three parts to a figured bass. 

'*8. Transcribe a pianoforte passage for 
the organ. 



** Tests for Fellowship are sixteen in num- 
ber. First day tests at the organ : 

** I. Play two prepared pieces previously 
selected by the Examination Committee. 

** 2. Read an organ trio at sight. 

"3. Play at sight an ancient vocal score 
with C, G, and F clefs. 

**4. Transpose a passage of music not 
more than a third up and down. 

** 5. Harmonize a melody at sight. 

** 6. Improvise on a given theme. 

** 7. Fill up a figured bass at sight. 

**8. Play a pianoforte passage on the 
organ. 

** Second day, paper work: 

** I. Strict counterpoint in three, four, and 
five parts in various species and combinations 
of species. 

**2. Write an exposition of a four-part 
fugue on a given subject, and show a close 
stretto. 

"3. Questions in musical knowledge. 

**4. Writedown from dictation two pro- 
gressions of chords. 

"5. Orchestrate a passage of music. 

"6. Harmonize a ground bass in four 
different ways. 

** 7. Compose the first sixteen measures of 
the first movement of a string quartet and 
give a suitable second principal theme. 
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Fellow Members of the Guild: 

It is a great satisfaction to announce that 
the New Music Review has been reorganized 
for the purpose of meeting the views of the 
American Guild of Organists. This magazine 
was originally published for the sole use of the 
Guild, and to return to it is a natural sequence 
of events. Mr. H. W. Gray, who has always 
been vitally interested in the Guild, has placed 
at our disposal sufficient space to take care of 
all the Guild news. Every member should 
cooperate to assure that space being filled 
with interesting accounts of our activities. 
Criticisms and suggestions in regard to the 
policy and style of the magazine are invited. 
This broad invitation gives us the opportunity 
to mold the policy of the New Music Review 
into an expression of our ideas. Surely all of 
us are willing to aid in bringing about this 
result. 

In severing our relations with the American 
Organist we should recognize the sacrifices 
and devotion of Mr. Buhrman, the editor, 
during the two years he has served the Guild. 
The idea of the American Organist was his and 
he carried it out against tremendous odds. 

If every member will show the same spirit 
of sacrifice and devotion toward the Guild, 
the ideals which we all cherish will become 
realities ere long. 

Fraternally yours, 

Clifford Demarest. 



To THE Warden, Council, and Members of 
THE Guild: 
With this issue, the New Music Review has 
the honor to again become the official organ of 



the Guild of American Organists, for which 
purpose it was originally published in 1901. 
The Review again asks the cooperation of all 
the Guild members in the work of collecting 
the news; ample space is available and no item 
of interest to the Guild is too small to be in- 
cluded. An experienced editor has been en- 
gaged whose only duty will be to receive and 
put in order all copy referring to the Guild. 
Several new features will be inaugurated, one 
of which will be the listing of all new composi- 
tions of members of the Guild, manuscript and 
printed, and such works will be reviewed when- 
ever possible. Articles by members are 
specially invited, and may be sent direct to the 
Review or to headquarters whichever is pre- 
ferred. They will be paid for at the regular 
space rates. Criticisms and suggestions are 
asked for. The sole aim of the Review will be 
to circulate the news, to keep the various 
Chapters, geographically so far apart, in close 
touch with each other, and to reflect the 
thoughts of the Guild. Here is an opportunity 
for much hard work, work which cannot be 
done by the Publisher alone, but only with the 
earnest and active participation of every 
member. 

The Publisher. 



Head- 



The regular December meeting of the 
X Council took place at the offices of the 

quariers g^{\^^ 29 Vesey Street, December ist, 
with the following Councillors present: Messrs. Dema- 
rest, BaicT, Martin, Hedden, Truette, Andrews, Barnes, 
Norton, Comstock, McCrum, Brewer, Munson, Day, 
and Coombs. 

After the reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting. Dr. Baier's financial report led to a discussion 
of the action to be taken upon those members in arrears 
in dues for 1918, and it was voted that their names 
should be dropped from the rolls and should not appear 
in the forthcoming year book. 
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Mr. Hedden, Chairman of the Examination Com- 
mittee, reported a continued interest in the examinations 
and many requests for requirements from prospective 
candidates. Mr. Martin reported encouraging pro- 
gress in the preparations for the publication of the new 
year book. 

Dr. Brewer had no report to make for the Legislative 
Committee, but offered an interesting report of his 
recent trip to Chicago. The Council then proceeded 
to a discussion of the proposed Seventeenth Amendment 
to the By-Laws, increasing the annual dues to ^5. The 
expense of the magazine being an important item in this 
connection, the question of the official organ of the 
Guild was also included in the discussion. Mr. Ever- 
ett E. Truette, of Boston, presented the views of the 
New England Chapter. It was unanimously voted 
that the contract with Mr. Buhrman and the Ameri- 
can Organist be not renewed, and after some considera- 
tion of details it was also unanimously voted to accept 
the proposition made by Mr. H. W. Gray to return to 
the New Music Review as the official magazine of the 
Guild, the editor of the Guild news appointed by Mr. 
Gray to be under the supervision of a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Warden and ratified by the Council. It 
was considered that the action taken in regard to the 
official magazine disposed of the proposed increase in 
the dues and the projected Seventeenth Amendment to 
the By-laws. 

^ Mr. Barnes, Chairman of the Public Meetings Com- 
mittee, informed the Council of the proposition made 
by Mr. John Doane, Chairman of the Public Meetings 
Committee of the National Association of Organists, 
to co6perate with the Guild in several functions, nota- 
bly the recital by Mr. Famam on December 15th and 
the proposed dinner to Mr. Bonnet. It was imani- 
mously voted by the Council that these events be held 
under the joint auspices of these two organizations and 
much enthusiasm was displayed. It was also decided 
to invite Mr. Bonnet to the New Year's luncheon, as 
principal guest of honor. Mr. Barnes also reported the 
acceptance by Mr. West of Philadelphia of the invita- 
tion to give a Guild recital early in February. 

The Warden read the suggested program for the 
Convention in June, submitted by Mr. Andrews of 
Oberlin. The Warden was authorized lo appoint a 
Convention Committee, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. 



A very notable organ recital was piven on Monday 
evening, December the 15th, at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, in New York, by Lynn wood 
Famam, organist of the church. The recital was held 
under the joint auspices of the American Guild of 
Organists and the National As.sociation of Organists 
and was enthusiastically received by a larj^e and ap- 
preciative audience, including some two hundred 
organists. 

It is difficult to avoid a plethora of superlatives in 
describing Mr. Farnam's playing — certainly nothing 
more could have been desired in the way of technical 
perfection, of which Mr. Famam gave an overwhelming 
exhibition. The outstanding feature of the proj^^ram 
was the seldom attempted "Pastorale" by Roger- 
Ducassc, one of the most inspired and beautiful of 
modem French compositions for the organ, as well as 
one of the most difficult. This modestly entitled work, 
founded upon a single theme of a pastoral nature, passes 
into complex but always delightful developments both 
rhythmic and harmonic, until one feels that the acme 
of poetical beauty possible to the instrument has been 
reached. Throughout this enormously difficult work, 
Mr. Farnam's rhythm, phrasing, and delicacy of regis- 
tration were of a perfection rarely attained in any form 
of art. 



Other important numbers on the program were a 
"Theme, Variations, and Fugue" in D by G. W. Chad- 
wick (still in MS. and arranged from the organ and 
orchestra score by Wallace Goodrich), a work of noble 
proportions; ** Toccata" in E minor by Georges Krieger, 
a brilliant example of the French toccata; the truly 
heavenly "Prayer" by Jongen; Scherzo from Vieme^s 
"Second Symphony"; and the First Movement (Alle- 
gro vivace) of Widor's "Fifth Symphony." Mr. 
Farnam's lightness and dexterity in the last-mentioned 
selection were phenomenal, while his registration 
throughout the program made the best possible use of 
the resources of his fine instnunent — slightly dulled 
though its power is by the rather dead and unresponsive 
building. 

Mr. Famam was overwhelmed, at the close of his 
recital, by the appreciative comments of his audience, 
most of whom remained for some time to meet him and 
to discuss the recital. His program, which is given in 
full below, was of the highest order, instructive and 
delightful and of a brilliancy which only a great degree 
of technical perfection could attempt. He amply 
sustained his reputation as one of the world's greatest 
recitalists, and showed himself as always an unflinching 
devotee of the best in organ music. 

It may be of interest to note a fact suppHed by Mr. 
Bonnet regarding the "Pastorale" by Roger- Ducasse. 
The composer intended to write a simple little pastorale 
of but three or four pages, but at the soHcitation of 
friends who suggested a further development, he 
achieved a great masterpiece of organ literature, his 
only published work for the organ. It is said that he 
intends to produce more, and it is much to be hoped 
that this is tme. The program follows: 

Thexrc. variations, and fuRuc in D. G. W. Chadwick (origi- 
nally written fororjfan and orchestra, arranged for organ solo by 
Wallace Goodrich) : choral-prelude in C minor. "O Sacred Head." 
Johann Kuhnau: allepro.from Trio-Sonata in E flat. J. S. Bach; 
Pastorale (F maior). RoRcr- Ducasse; "Ronde Francaise." 
Bo€lln^ann; Toccata (E minor). Georges Krieger; Prayer (B 
major). Joseph Jonpen; Scherio from Second Symphony, 
Louis Vierne; Choral-Improvisation in D flat (Op. 65. No. 50). 
'O God. Thou Holiest." Karg-Elert; Allegro Vivace from Fifth 



Symphony. Wider. 



Edward Shippex Barnes. 



Daniel R. Phillippi, who has for a number of years 
acted as assistant to T. Tcrtius Noble at St. Thomas' 
Chureh. has accepted the appointment as organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of the Ascension, Pittsburgh, 
I^a. He has already taken up his duties there and has 
also given two recitals at Carnegie Institute, substitut- 
ing for Charles Heinroth, during the time that Mr. 
Heinroth was recovering from an operation for tonsilHtis. 
His j)rograms on these two occasions were as follows: 

Dccoml er i.Uh: Sonata in D minor, ('ruilmant: Aria and 
Gav(»tti', Bach; (haractor Sketch. Sindin^; Serenade. Grassc; 
Solcinn Prelude. NoWc: Minuet. Mozart; Introduction and 
Fu«uc. ".\fl nos. ad sah:tarem. undam." Liszt. 

Decent cr 1.1th: C hrf rratic Fantasia. Thiele; Prayer and 
Cradle Sone. (ruilmant; Elizabethan Idyll. Noble; March Slav, 
Tschaikowsky: Prelude. RachmaiiinofT; Ave Maria, Henselt; 
OfFcrtoire. K'n>^ Hill; FuRue. Buxtehude; Serenade, Macfar- 
lanc: 'Finlancia." Sil eliuR. 



On Monday, November 24th, Brick Presbyterian 
Church celebrated the tenth anniversary of Clarence 
Dickinson as its or;;anist and choirmaster. The festiv- 
ities included a dinner at the Metroj>oliian Club and a 
rece])tion and supper in the church parlors. At the 
church the choir surprised the guest of honor by singing 
a number of compositions, the Session (>f the church 
jjresented him with an (»mbosse<l testimonial and the 
Trustees with a verv handsome check. 
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A Christmas musical service was held at St. Paul's 
Chapel, Columbia University, December 14th at 4 p. M. 
Protessor Walter Henry Hall was in charge of the music, 
which was rendered by the regular choir, augmented to 
eighty voices from the members of the University 
Chorus. Carols and selections from Bach's "Christ- 
mas Oratorio" were included in the service. 



At the New York Institute for the Blind on Decem- 
ber 17th, F. Henry Tschudi played the following pro- 
gram : 

Midsummer Night's Dream Overtxire, Mendelssohn; 
Pastorale. Pranck; Grand Fantasia. Bartlett; Scherzo Symphon- 
ique. Guilmant; Suite Gothique, BofiUmann; The Manger 
Throne, Manney; Pastorale. Yon; Festal March in C, Calkin. 



Beginning with the New Year, there will be musical 
services at Brick Presbyterian Church every Friday at 
the noon hour, consisting of oratorios, motets, and organ 
recitals. The series will be inaugurated on January 2d, 
when Handel's "Messiah" will be given with well- 
known soloists and chorus under the direction of Clar- 
ence Dickinson. 



In pursuance of requests made by members of the 
congregation, T. Tertius Noble played the following 
program of his own compositions at St. Thomas' Church 
on December 14th: 

Toccata and Fugue in F minor. Intermexto, Theme with 
Variations, Solemn Prelude, Elegy, Rcvery, An Elizabethan 
Idyll. Finale. 



Samuel A. Baldwin's recitals in the Great Hall of 
City College continue to occupy a prominent place in 
New York's musical life and to attract large audiences. 
Some of his recent programs were: 

December 14th: Concerto in C minor, Handel; Gavotta. 
Martini; Toccata in F. Bach; Prelude to "La Damoiselle Elue," 
Debussy; Sketch in P minor and Evening Song. Schumann; 
Variations de Concert. Bonnet; Melody in E. Rachmaninoff; 
Finale from "Symphonic Path6tique," Tschaikowsky. 

December 17th: Sonata No. 5 in C minor. Thayer; Chorale 
Prelude, "Jesu my Guide," Bach; Chant de Noel, Pachelbel; 
Noel. "A Virgin Pure." D'Aquin; Rhapsody on Two Noels, 
Ropartz; Andantino from Fourth Symphony, Tschaikowsky; 
"Finlandia," Sibelius. 

December 2 1st: Suite Gothique. Boellmann; Nocturne, Op. 
so. No. 6. Foote; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor. Bach; Fan- 
tasia on two Carols. Op. s. No. 8, Bonnet; Berceuse de Noil, 
Reuchsel; March of the Magi. Dubois; Love's Dream, Liszt; 
Prelude to "Parsifal," Wagner. 

January 4th: Fantasia and Fugue in B flat. Alexandre Bo4&ly; 
No*l sur les Flutes, Louis-Claude d'Aquin: Chorale-Prelude: 
"Adorn Thjrself. O Fond Soul." J. S. Bach; Sonata No. i, in A 
minor." Felix Borowski; Chanson Plaintive. Ivan Lynarski; 
Prelude Pastorale. Anatole Liadoif; Chromatic Prelude and 
Fantasie (MS.), Lucien G. Chaffin; The Swan, Camille Saint- 
Safins; Pomp and Circumstance. Op. 39, No. i, Edward Elgar. 

January 14th: Overture to "William Tell." Giachino Ros- 
sini; The Largo, G. F. Handel: Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
J. S. Bach; Adagio, Sonata, Op. 27. No. 2 ("Moonlight"), L. 
van Beethoven; March of the Magi. Theodore Dubois; "In the 
Morning," Ase's Death, From Peer Gynt Suite. No. i. Edvard 
Grieg; Son^ to the Evening Star from "Tannhftuser," Richard 
Wagner; Ride of the Valkyrs, Richard Wagner. 



Special musical services during Advent included 
Gounod's "Out of Darkness" at St. Bartholomew's, 
Parker's "Hora Novissima" at Ascension, Lang's 
"Christmas C)ycle" at West End Collegiate, "The 
Messiah" at Tompkins Avenue Congregational (Brook- 
lyn), Brick Presbyterian (Manhattan), and Broadway 
Tabernacle, 



Western Professor Tames T. Quarles, at Bailey 
New York Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Chapter November 14th : 

Concert Overture in E flat. Paulkes; Toccata, from "Oedipe 
a Thebes." Mereaux; Lamentation, Guilmant;, Venetian Love 
Song, Buona Notte, Nevin: Scherto in D minor. Pederlein; 
Isolda's Love- Death from "Tristan and Isolda." Wagner. 



Illinois Clarence Dickinson, of New York City, 

Chanter %^^^ ^ recital in Chicago on Thursday 
P evening, November 20th, for the Illinois 

Chapter. As the date happened to coincide with tiie 
eighty-fifth anniversary of St. James' Episcopal 
Church, where he was formerly organist, the recital was 
given on the organ in that church and was made a fea- 
ture of the anniversary celebration. After the recital, 
a dinner was tendered the recitalist, at which he was 
presented with a handsome hand- wrought watch-fob, 
with monogram and inscription. His program was: 

Concert Overture in C, Hollins; Giles Farnaby's Dream. 
Farnaby ; Fugue. Van den Gheyn ; Andante. Stamitz ; Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor. Bach; Symphony. "Storm King." Dickinson; 
Artgelus. Massenet; Etude Symphonique. Bossi: A Song of the 
Dawn, Torjussen; Toccatma. Yon; Reverie. Dickinson; 
Norwegian Rhapsody, Sinding. 



On November i6th, J. Lawrence Erb played the 
following program at the University of Illinois, as his 
i62d organ recital: 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor. Bach; Madrigal in A flat, 
Rogers; Romanzetta. Becker; Sonata No. 3. Guilmant; 
Vision, Rheinberger; Melody, Shelley; Grand Chorus, Renaud. 



Minnesota ^^* ^^"^^^^ Hunt, A. A. G. O., gave his 
Chanter annual October recitals on the beautiful 
P Skinner organ at Plymouth Congrega- 

tional Church, Minneapolis, Oct. 6th, 13th, and 20th. 
The large auditorium and balcony were filled to their 
capacity each evening. The informal talks given by 
Mr. Hunt between the first and second nimibers, on 
the mechanism of the organ, its tone colors, and on 
different types of organ music were a delightful addition 
to each program. 

October 6th: Concert Variations. Bonnet; Choral Prelude. 
" Martyrdom." Parry; Fugue in G minor. Bach ; Andante Sosten- 
uto, Beethoven; Scherzo, Bossi; Eventide, Fairclough; Piece 
Heroique, Franck; Dreams, Stoughton; Elves. Bonnet; Carillon, 
Bo£llmann. 

October 13th: Paan. Matthews; Elevation, Lang; Suite. 
Barnes; Soeur Monique. Couperin; A Tear. Moussorgsky; 
Orientale. Cui; Romance, Arensky; Cantilene, Borodin; 
Serenade, Rachmaninoff; Finale. Piutti. 

October 20th: Hour of Joy. Bossi: O. Man Repent Thy 
Great Sins, J. S. Bach; Menuett. C. P. E. Bach; Largo from 
"New World" Symphony. Dvorak; The Brook. Dethier; 
Song of Consolation. Cole; Festoso, Averj'; The Hermit. 
Rubinstein; Speranza (Hope). Yon; Finale in B flat, Wolsten- 
holme. 



Miss Harriet Allen, Secretary of the Chapter, gave a 
delightful afternoon recital on the Hutchings-Votey 
organ at the Masonic Temple, St. Paul, November ist, 
under the auspices of the Guild. Its successful per- 
formance by one of the yotmger members of the Chap- 
ter should strike a note of encouragement to other 
members who have not been heard in that capacity, to 
go and do likewise. 



Dean J. Victor Bergquist appeared before the annual 
Convention of the Minnesota Educational Association 
in three half-hour recitals, November 6th, 7th, and 8th 
in the auditorium, Minneapolis, giving an American 
program, a Scandanavian program, and a Miscellaneous 
program . He included one movement from his original 
organ Sonata No. i, and two movements from his 
Sonata No. 3. 
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Mr. George H. Fairclough appeared in recital before 
the Schubert Club November 5th, on the splendid 
Skinner organ at the House of Hope Church, Minnea- 
polis. His program follows: 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor. Bach; A Tear. Mousaorgsky; 
Sonata in A Minor, Borowski; Suite, In Fairyland. Stoushton: 
Eventide. Fairclough; Midsummer Caprice. Johnson; Love's 
Death. Tristan and Isolde. Wagner; Fountain Revery. Fletcher; 
Grand Choeur in G minor. Hollins. 



Walter Heaton, at Memorial Church of the Holy 
Cross, Reading, Pa., December ist: 

"Prelude and Fughetta." Krebs; "Andante" (Sonata in E 
minor). Bach; "Romanse," Schneidler; "Canto Funebre." 
"Canto Drammatico." Roeckel; "Vesper Hymn" (Varied). 
Whiting; "Chant Seraphique." Gregh; "Moorish Sketch.* 
Schytte; "Fantasy on a Welsh Air." Batchelder; "From the 
Cane Brake." Gardner; "The Golden Star." Sousa; "Capric- 
cioso." (2d Orchestral Suite), W. Heaton. 



At our first Guild meeting of the season, held in 
Minneapolis, October 28th, we decided to make this 
year one of educational value to the members by dis- 
cussing certain books on musical matters at our monthly 
dinners. This discussion will be lead by a member who 
will give a digest of the work, to be followed by an open 
forum. 



Southern 
California 
Chapter 



Dr. H. J. Stewart, official organist, 
played the following selections during 
October, on the great out-door organ, 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. 



Scherzo. Meale; Overture. Athalie. Mend elaiohn- Best ; 
Communion in E flat. Batiste ; Adapo and Fugue (violin sOAata). 
Bach- Best; MiliUry March in D, Beethoven-Best; Adagio and 
Finale. Spohr-Best; Andantino in D, flat Lemare; Liebestraume, 
Liszt-Nevin; Grand Fantasia, The Storm. Lemmens; Overture. 
Occasional Oratorio. Handel-Best; Grand Solemn March. 
Smart; Allegretto Grazioso. Tours; Adaffio in E flat. Bach-Best; 
Air with Wriations, Serenade Trio, Beethoven-Best; Novel- 
ette in F. Schumann- West; The Curfew. Horseman; Barca- 
rolle in A« Hofmann-Lemare; March in D, Best; Marche 
Triomphale. Archer; Prelude in C. Stainer; Sonata Pontificale, 
Lemmens; A-ndante and Allegro. Bach; Festival March in D. 
Smart; Spring Song. Hollins; Polacca (Nottumo), Spohr-Best; 
March (Bgmont). Beethoven-Best; Overture. Ruy Bias. 
Mendelssohn-Lemare; Air with Variations (Nottumo). Spohr- 
Best; Concluding VolunUry. Page; FanUsia m E flat. Best. 



NorthftAstAm ^^^^^ ^^^ auspices of this chapter 
p J Joseph Bonnet gave one of his superb 

i'eimsyi- recitals, December nth, in the Immanuel 
Center Baptist Church, Scranton, Pa. His audi- 
P ence was keenly appreciative, and thor- 

oughly delighted with his perfect playing. This was 
Mr. Bonnet's first appearance in Scranton, and all who 
heard him hope that he will return very soon. The 
program follows: 

Variations de Concert (with pedal cadenza), Joseph Bonnet; 
Berceuse. Joseph Bonnet; Fugue in C Major, D. Buxtehude; 
Toccata per rElevasione. Frescobaldi; Fantasia and Fugue in 
G Minor, J. Seb. Bach; Gavotte. Padre Martini; Sketch in F 
Minor. Robert Schumann; Christmas (on three old English 
Carols). Arthur Foote (dedicated to Joseph Bonnet) ; Funeral 
March and Song of the Seraphs, Alex. Guilmant; Toccata 
(from the Fifth Symphony), Ch. M. Wider. 



Ellen M. Fulton, I.. R. A. M., A. A. G. O., Second 
Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa., Thanksgiving 
Day, 1919: 

"America the Beautiful." Macfarlane; A. D. MDCXX, Mac- 
Dowell; Will o' the Wisp, .\evin; Sketches of the City. Nevin; 
Nocturne. Dethier; Christmas in Sicily, Yon; Melody in F. 
Rubinstein ; Pastorale. Guilmant; Lied des Chrysanthemes, 
Bonnet; Variations de Concert. Bonnet. 



Clarence Dickinson of New York at the Fifth Street 
Methodist Church, Harrisburg, Pa., December 2d: 

Allegro MaestMO. from "Storm King" Symphony. Dickinson; 
Sit Gloria Domini. Hucbald (c.900) ; Prayer, Palestrina (1526- 
1 594) i Toccata. LeFroidde Mereaux (i74S-i797); PedalEtude. 
De Bnqueville: Cathedral Prelude and Fugue. J. Sebastian Bach 
(i68s-i7se): Andante, from Symphonic Path^tique. Tschai- 
kowsky; Moonlight. Kinder; Toccatina. Yoen; Berceuse. 
Dickinson: Norwegian War Rhax>sody. Sinding. 



Ohio 
Chapter 



E. A. Kraft, F. A. G. O., at Christ 
Church, Springfield, Ohio, Thursday, De- 
cember 4, I 919: 



Marche Triomphalc. Hagg; Serenade. Rachmaninoff; Scherzo. 
Hollins; Caprice, "The Brook." Dethier; "Song of India." 
Rimsky- Korsakoff; Marche Funebre. Chopin; Toccata di Con- 
certo. Lemare; Suite. "In Fairyland," Stoughton; Scherzo. 
Hofman; Overture to "TannhAuser." Wagner; Liebestod from 
"Tristan and Isolde," Wagner; Ride of the Valkyries, Wagner. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O., at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, Ohio, December 29, 1919: 

March Religeuse. Alexander F. Guilmant; Andante from String 

gtxartette. Peter I. Tschaikowski; Sketches of the City, Gordon 
alch Nevin; Fugue in G Minor. Johann Sebastian Bach; Ber- 
ceuse. Arseni N. Korestchenko ; Allegretto Maestoso from Sonata 
in D Minor. John E. West; Scherso. Gaston M. Dethier; Song 
of India, Nicolas Rimsky- Korsakoff ; ToccaU di Concerto. Edwin 
H. Lemare. 



H" Guild Recitals under the auspices of 

England ^^^ ^^^ England Chapter, American 
rutt^tmr' Guild of Organists: Sixty-eighth Organ 
^napicr Recital, Mr. John Hermann Loud. F.A. 
G.O., October 29, 1919: 

Nineteenth Organ Sonata. Rheinbcrger; Legende and Finale 
Symphonique. Guilmant; Andante (Symphony II.). Widor; 
Grande Piece Symphonique. Franck; Finlandia. Sibelius. 



Sixty-ninth Organ Recital, Mr. B. L. Whelplcy, 
November 10, 19 19: 

Andante from Fourth Organ Concerto. Handel; Priere aux 
Anges Gardiens, Liszt; Sketch, Op. 58. No. 3, Schumann; 
Interlude in D. Harwood; Theme with Variations and Fugue. 
Hollins; Hora Mystica. Bossi; Nocturne. Op. q. No. 2. 
Ferrata; Choralin A. Bo6llmann; Fantasie sur deux cantiques, 
Marty; Toccata in P. Lucas. 



Seventieth Organ Recital, Mr. Albert W. Snow. 
November 24, 19 19: 

Symphonic. Edward Shippen Barnes; Allegro. Gi< varri Pc5- 
cetto (1704-1766); Adagio (Sonata II.). Padre Martini 
(1706-1784): Preludio e Fuga. Girolamo Frescobaldi (ijft.*- 
164.^); Con^munion. Offertoire. Joseph Jonpen; Scena pastorale, 
M. Enrico Bossi; Choral (B minor). C6sar Franck. 



Seventy-first Organ Recital, Mr. Allen W. Swan, 
A. CO., December i, 1919: 

Adagio in E. Op. 35. Merkel: Choral PrcluHc. with double 
Pedal. "Wirclauben all." Bach: Reverie — Pastorale in B. Morse: 
Canrice in F. Wolstenholme; Passacaf?lia in E n^inor (Sonata 
VIII.). RheinberRer; Suite in F. Corclli; Cartahilp in D flat. 
Widor: Solemn Prelude. Noble; Fugue from Suite in (» minor. 
Truette. 



Seventy-second Organ Recital, Mr. Everett E. 
Truette, Mus. Bac, A. G. O., Decembers, 1919: 

FuRue in B minor. J. S, Bach; Nocturne. Arthur Foote: Choral 
in A minor. C6sar Franck; Andante Sostenuto. Scherzo (Eighth 
Sonata). Alex. Guilmant; Rimenbranza. Minuetto antico e 
Musetta, Pietro A. Yon; Allegro (First Symphony). A. Marouaire; 
Melody in A. Samuel Rousseau; Finale (First Symphony), 
Louis Vierne. 



The first social meeting of the Chapter was held at 
the rooms of the Harvard Musical Association, Boston^ 
on Monday evening, October 27th, at eight o'clock. 
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The Council submitted to the several Chapters a 
proposed amendment of the By-Laws, increasing the 
annual dues to ^4.00. A free expression of the senti- 
ments of the members is rec^uested. 

Certificates of Associateship and Fellowship were con- 
ferred on the five members who successfully passed the 
examinations of the A. G. O. last June. 

Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D., Pastor of the Park Street 
Church, addressed the members on a "Clergyman's 
Ideas of Church Music." 

Through the cx3urtesy of Mr. Ernest M. Skinner, the 
Second Social Meeting of the Chapter was held at the 
Organ Studio of the Skinner Organ Co., on Monday 
evening, December 15th, at eight o'clock. 

The Organ Studio is a miniature Concert Hall, and 
contains a good-sized organ called an " Orchestrator" — 
a mechanical self-playing organ in which all the stops 
are treated independently like the instruments of the 
orchestra. 

Mr. Skinner gave an exhibition and explanation of the 
great possibilities of this remarkable instrument. 

Everett E. Truette, Mus. Bac. A. G. O., Dean. 
John Hermann Loit), F. A. G. O., Secretary-. 



J. Warren Andrews, at the Methodist Church, Lake- 
wood, New Jersey, November 1 8th. 

Toccata in F. J. S, Bach; Serenade in F. Gounod; Marche 
Funebre ct Chant Seraphique. Guilmant; Pastorale and Finale, 
Sonata. D min.. Guilmant; Communion in G. Batiste; Largo, 
Handel; FuRue in G minor. J. S. Bach; March of the Magi. Du- 
bois; C»rand Choeur in D. Alex. Guilmant. 



CfPItvistmas jicvuiccs 

LYNNWOOD PARNAM, O. & C. Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. 

December 21st. 
At II— 
Prelude: 

Prelude Pastorale on " O Come, All Ye Faithful"— 

Yon. 
"Une Vierge Pucelle" — Le Begue. 
Anthems: 

"A Virgin Unspotted" — Traditional. 
"Christ's Incarnation" — Foster. 
"A Child is Bom" — Chadwick. 
Postlude : 

"Ruler of Heaven," Christmas Oratorio — Bach. 

At4— 

Organ Recital: 
Christmas Offertorium — Lemmens. 
"Christmas in Settimo Vittone" — Yon. 
Prelude Pastorale on " O Come, All Ye Faithful" — 

Yon. 
"The Repose of the Holy Family" — Berlioz. 
* ' Petite Pastorale' '—Ravel. 
Anthems: 

"Like Silver Lamps" — Bamby. 

Solo for bass, "There Shall Come Forth," from 

"Dream of Mar>'" — Parker. 
"Calm on the Listening Ear" — Parker. 

December 2Sth. 
At II— 
Prelude: 

Pastorale from Christmas Oratorio — Bach. 
Anthems: 

Solo for soprano, "Shepherds' Song" — Noble. 
" While all Things were in Qiiiet Silence" — Willan. 



December 28th. 
At II— 
Prelude: 

Christmas Pastorale — Merkel. 
Anthems: 

" Peace on Earth" — Bach. 
" The Earth Has Grown Old"— Bairstow. 
At4— 

Organ Recital : 

Christmas Postlude — Harvey Grace. 
"From Highest Heaven" — Karg-Elert. 
"Une Vierge Pucelle" — Le Begue. 
"The Holy Night"— Mailing. 
Reverie — Bonnet. 

"A Rose Breaks into Bloom" — Brahms. 
Anthems: 

"Lo! How a Rose" — Praetorius. 
"While All Things"— Willan. 

N. LINDSAY NORDEN, O. & C, Second Presbyter- 
ian Church, Phila., Sunday, December 21st. 
"The Great Day of the Lord"— Martin. 
"The Sorrows of Death" — Mendelssohn. 
"Lo! How a Rose" — Praetorius. 
"The Christ Child"— Hadley. 
" The Waves of the Sea" — Gretchaninoff. 
"Lovely Appear" — Gounod. 
"My Soul Doth Magnify"— Saint-Saens. 
"O Holy Night"— Adam. 
"When Christ was Bom" — Fry. 
"O'er the Cradle of a King"— Old Breton. 
Instrumental trios, violin, harp and organ as usual. 

' Christmas Day. 

"Adore and Be Still" — Gounod. 
"The Star "—Gliere. 
"Sleepof Child Je^us." 

ROBERT MORRIS TREADWELL, O. & C, Tre- 
mont Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
December 21, 19 19. 

A. M. 

Organ Prelude, "Hallelujah Chorus" — Handel. 
Anthem (Junior Choir) "Come, Thou Long-expected 

Jesus" — Unknown. 
Anthem, "Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come" — 

Buck. 
Organ Postlude, "Chorus Magnus" — Dubois. 

p. M. 

Organ Prelude, "Holy Night" — Buck. 

Anthem (Junior Choir), "While Shepherds Watched 

Their Flocks"— Farmer. 
Anthems: 

"Sing, O Sing the Blessed Mom"— Neidlingcr. 

"Like Silver Lamps" — Bamby. 
Organ Postlude. "Festival Postlude " — Schminke. 

W. A. GOLDSWORTHY, O. & C, St. Andrew's 

Church, New York City. 
Introit, "Te Deum in C — Goldsworthy. 

"Kyrie" ) 

"Sanctus" > Messe Solennelle — Gounod. 

"Agnus Dei" ? 
Anthem, " Before the Heavens" — Parker. 
Credo, "Eyre in E flat." 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, O. & C, Church of the Re- 
deemer, Morristown, N. J., Christmas Day, 1919- 
"Communion Service in E flat " — Eyre. 
Offertor>- Anthem, "O Sing to God' — Gounod. 

December 28th. 

"Te Deum in C"— Lutkin. 

Carol (a cappella) "A Child is Bom" — Chadwick. 
Offertory Anthem, "There were Shepherds" — 
Willan. 
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Carol Service: 
Carols: 

"Old French," "Old English/' "Old Normandy," 
and Modems. 

"Of the Russian Children"— From White Rtissia. 
Anthems: 

"O Holy Night"— Adam. 

" Nazareth" — Gounod. 

"Lol How a Rose" — Praetorius. 

"In Bethlehem's Ancient City"— West. 
Organ Music: 

' * Pastoral Symphony ' ' — Handel . 

"Chant Pastoral" — Dubois. 

"Shepherds in the Field"— Mailing. 

"Ancient Christmas Carols" — Dethier. 

"Hallelujah"— Handel. 

JULIUS C. ZINGG, F.A,G.O.. O. & C, First Baptist 
Church, Montclair, N. J., December 21, 19 19. 
Quartet and chorus rendered the following: 



A. M. 

Organ Prelude, Fantasie on Christmas Themes. 
Anthem, "The Name above Every Name" — Mat- 
thews. 
Oflfertory Anthem, " There were Shepherds" — Foster. 



p. M. 

Special Carol Service. 

Organ Recital: 

Improvisation on Christmas Themes. 

"March of the Magi"— -Dubois. 
Carols: 

"The First No€l"— Old English. 

"Sleep! Holy Babe"— Bamby. 

"Neighbors of Bethlehem"— Old French. 

"Jesu! Thou Dear Babe Divine"— Carol from 
Hayti. 

" Lo! How a Rose E'er Blooming" (male voices) — 
i^th Century. 

** Still Grows the Evening over Bethlehem Town" — 
Old Bohemian. 

"The Angels and the Shepherds" — Old Bohemian. 

"Carol of the Russian Children" — Russian. 

"The Shepherds' Story"— Dickinson. 

HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, O. & C, Fifth 

Avenue Baptist Church, New York, December 2 ist. 
Organ, "Christmas" — Foote. 
Anthems: 

"Glory to God"— Noble. 

"There were Shepherds" — Martin. 
Soprano solo, Traditional Carol from 14th Century. 
Organ, "Recessional" — Saint-Sates. 
Organ, "Fantasia on Christmas Themes" — Lutkin. 
Anthems: 

"Where is He" — Coombs. 

" Nazareth" — Gounod. 
Tenor and contralto duet, "While Shepherds 

Watched" — Coombs. 



J. WARREN ANDREWS, O. & C, The Church of the 

Divine Paternity, New York, December 21st. 
Organ Prelude, " Marche Triomphale" — J. Lemmens. 

"Silent Night"— Trans. 
Anthems: 

"There were Shepherds" — George B. Nevin. 

"To-day in Bethlehem" — Samuel R, Gaines. 

"Sleep, Jesus"— Walter E. Hartley. 

"There Came Three Kings" — Lucina Jewell. 

" 'Twas the Birthday of a King" — Neidlinger. 
Offertory, tenor solo, "Star of Bethlehem" — Caro 

Roma. 
Organ Postlude, Finale in D — J. Lemmens. 



EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, O. & C, Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

December 21st, 11 a. if. 



Organ Prelude, "Pastorale"— Bach. 

Pro. Hymn, "Hark, the Herald Angels" — Mendels- 
sohn. 

Carol, "The First N06I"— Traditional. 

Anthem, "There Were Shepherds"— E. S. Barnes. 

Offertory, Tenor Solo, "It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear — Speaks. 

Anthem, "O Come, Redeemer of Mankind" — ^J. E, 
West. 

Postlude, "Grand Choeur" — Dubois. 



8 p. M. 

Musical Service of Christmas Anthems and Carols, 

Organ Prelude, "Solemn Prelude" — E. S. Barnes. 
Processional Hymn, " Of the Father's Love Begotten "^ 

— Traditional. 
Anthem, "Like Silver Lamps" — Bamby. 
Carol, " The Star of Bethlehem"— (arr.) J. H. Brewer, 
Cantata, "The Shepherds' Vision"— I. Berg^. 
Carols: 

"Jacob's Ladder" — Traditional. 

" A Joyful Christmas Song" — (arr.) Gevaert. 

"The Angel Sped"— J. S. Matthews. 

"Coventry Carol"— Traditional. 

"Sleep of the Child Jesus"— (arr.) Gevaert. 

"Gloria in Excelsis''— Old French (arr. Gaul). 
Evening Hymn, "Silent Night" — Old German. 
Postlude, Prelude in form of Pastorale — J. E. West. 



^oratio laK. Earlier 

Horatio W. Parker, Professor of Music in 
Yale University, died on December 1 8th of 
pneumonia at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Ralph Semler, Cedarhurst, Long Island, N. 
Y. Although it was known that he had not 
been in good health for some time his sudden 
death came as a severe shock to his musical 
friends in this city. He was on his way to the 
West Indies for a recreative trip when he was 
taken fatally ill with pneumonia. 

He was born in Auburndale, Mass., on 
September 15, 1863. His father was an arch- 
itect, and his mother, gifted musically, was a 
woman of unusual literary ability. 

The son Horatio, when still in his teens, 
filled various engagements as organist, and 
was sent to Boston to study music under Geo. 
W. Chadwick. In 1881 he went abroad to 
complete his education. He studied chiefly 
in Munich, where he became a favorite pupil 
of Rheinberger. Returning to this country 
he became organist of St. Luke's Churchy 
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Brooklyn, and Instructor in Music at St. 
Paul's School, Garden City, L. I. From St. 
Luke's he went to St. Andrew's, Harlem, and 
from there to Holy Trinity, at that time on 
Madison Avenue and Forty-second Street. 

He was organist and choirmaster of Holy 
Trinity for several years, and during that time 
he composed his well-known work **Hora 
Novissima" which received its first perform- 
ance in this city by 
the Church Choral 
Society under the 
direction of 
Richard Henry 
Warren. 

His next church 
position was at 
Trinity, Boston, 
where he was orga- 
nist until 190 1. He 
was called to Yale 
University in 1894, 
where his musical 
duties did not in- 
terfere with Sunday 
work elsewhere. 

He was a prolific 
writer. His chief 
compositions were 
** Hora Novissima** 
(which was the 
principal novelty 
at the Worcester 
Festival, England, 
in 1899), "St. 
Christopher," **A 
Wanderer's 
Psalm," and the 
operas **Mona" 

and "Fairyland," which won valuable prizes 
in composition. 

To these must be added several cantatas, 
organ and piano pieces, a large number of 
sacred works, and last but not least a great 
deal of inspired hymn music. 

While organist of St. Luke's, Brooklyn, he 
married Miss Anna Ploessl, of Munich. He 
lost a son, and is survived by his wife and three 
daughters. 

Horatio Parker achieved such wide promi- 
nence in the eyes of the public through his 
operatic successes, that his reputation in the 
ecclesiastical field was perhaps diminished by 
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comparison. Yet the fact remains that he 
held the highest rank in this country as a 
religious composer. 

Early in life he was trained in the best An- 
glican traditions by his parents, who were 
devout Episcopalians. His closest personal 
friends sometimes heard him speak rather 
discouragingly of the general status of church 
music. What he did to elevate it is abun- 
dantly proved by 
his rich contribu- 
tions to the "mod- 
em* ' list of anthems 
and service set- 
tings. His Morn- 
ing, Communion, 
and Evening Ser- 
vice in the key of E 
for example, is con- 
stantly seen on the 
Cathedral pro- 
grams of England, 
and is indeed one 
of the very few 
American produc- 
tions so honored. 

His anthems, of 
which he wrote a 
large number, are 
held in the highest 
estimation by all 
organists and 
choirmasters. 

He was a man 
of deep religious 
feeling, and this 
fact is amply re- 
flected in his sacred 
works. 
At Christ Church, New Haven, where he 
was a parishioner, he found time in the midst 
of manifold duties in Yale University to oflEer 
his services as volunteer organist during Lent 
and at other times when he could be of assist- 
ance. In this he resembled Sir John Stainer, 
who sometimes would play on a little reed or- 
gan at chapel services held in the crypt of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Such things, seemingly 
small, when done by men of artistic eminence, 
speak volumes. 

It has been said that he was the last of the 
"big" composers, whether here or in England, 
to keep up an interest in church music, and to 
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retain activity in that field. It was not mere- 
ly in works of large caliber that he excelled, 
for he wrote some of the finest hymn tunes in 
existence, many of which have been included 
in the new Episcopal Hymnal. His loss is 
most deplorable. His earthly career has been 
cut far too short, and the world of music has 
been impoverished in no small degree. 

G. E. S. 

We are indebted to Professor Walter Henry 
Hall of Coliunbia University for the following: 

** Horatio Parker shared with Edward Mac- 
Dowell the distinction of representing the 
American composer in his best estate. The 
two men, each working from a different angle, 
were alike in that they wrote the best works 
our composers have yet been able to produce. 
MacDowell through his instrtmiental music 
and Parker by his choral achievements have 
added a noble note to the world's music. 

* ' Parker's masterpiece is doubtless his * Hora 
Novissima.' This is in the repertoire of most 
of our eflScient choral societies, and ranks with 
the four or five notable choral works written 
within the past quarter of a century. His 
ventures into opera, while they proved his 
complete mastery of musical material, and 
enhanced his reputation, also showed that his 
greatest gift was in the direction of pure choral 
music. It is worthy of note that in his last 
published work, ' The Dream of Mary , ' he mod- 
ified the complexities of his later style and pro- 
duced music direct, beautiful, and impressive. ^ 

" With an adequate reader this inspired com- 
position is equally appropriate for a capable 
church choir, or for presentation on a large 
scale by chorus and orchestra. It may easily 
become from a somewhat different standpoint, 
a companion to 'Hora Novissima' in its 
appeal to musical people. But whether we 
consider the earlier or the later works of this 
sterling composer we must all experience an 
overwhelming sense of loss at his untimely 
death." 

" A setting to an Ode, " A. D. 19 19" by Brian Hooker, 
now being published, made a profound impression at its 
first performance at the Yale Commencement of 19 19. 



Hotcs 

The third of a series of Special Evening Musical 
Services was given in December at the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago, when Saint-Saens's "Christ- 



mas Oratorio" was rendered by the church choir, under 
the direction of Mr. Frank Parker, baritone and choir- 
master. The organist is Mr. Phelps Cowan, and the 
sok>ists. Miss Ada Tillcy, soprano; Miss Mildred Smith, 
tenor; and Mr. William Owen, tenor. 



The Cecilia Choir of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary of Pittsburgh, Pa., in its seventeenth season, under 
the directorship of Charles N. Boyd, sang the following 
anthems: "0 brightness of the immortal Father's 
face," Mark Andrews; "Great peace have they," D. 
S. Smith; "Crossing the bar," H. J. Stewart; "The 
twilight shadows fall," David D. Wood; "Soft are the 
dews of God," Clarence Dickinson; "When wilt Thou 
save the people," J. Sebastian Matthews; "The stray- 
ing sheep," T. Carl Whitmer; "Now sinks the sun," 
Horatio Parker; "We pray Thee, gracious Lord," 
Philip James. These anthems are all without accom- 
paniment, and all by composers of American birth or 
long residence in this country. The closing responses 
are by Harvey B. Gaul. 



A very interesting and instructive lecture and recital 
was held recently, under the auspices of the Dallas 
Music Teachers Association. It consisted of an his- 
torical organ lecture, illustrated by stereopticon views, 
based on Clarence Dickinson's "Exctu*sions in Musical 
History," and an historical organ program, with many 
selections from the same composer's "Historical Recital 
Series." 

The lecture, comprising part one, was given by Miss 
Grace Switzer, assisted by Mr. Earle D. Behrends; 
the organ program, comprising part two, by Miss 
Georgie E. Dowell, Miss Katherine Hammonds, Miss 
Martha R. Little, Miss Alice Fergusson, Mr. David 
Grove, and Miss Switzer. The organ numbers repre- 
sented the different schools and periods, ranging from a 
chorale by Benedictus Dulcis (1480- 1544) to modem 
comp)ositions by Alfred Hollins and Dickinson. 

Elaborate services marked the celebration of Christ- 
mas at St. Paul's Cathedral, Detroit, Michigan, of 
which the Right Rev. Charles D. Williams is Bishop, 
and the Very Rev. Frederick Edwards, the Dean. 
These services took the form of Christmas Festival, 
with Special Services every day from Wednesday, 
December 24, to Tuesday, January 6. The musical 
features were strongly emphasized at these services, 
the singing being done by both the boy and mixed 
choirs. On Christmas . Eve, there was singing of the 
Old Carols, while on Sunday, December 28, there was 
another Special Carol Service, with "Ancient and 
Modem" Music, rendered by all the choristers. The 
Carols ranged from one as sung in Savoie in 1660, "Let 
a song in sweet accord now be heard," to the very- 
popular and effective Carol-Anthem by Clarence 
Dickinson, "The Angels' Story," which is one of the 
best compositions of this character which has been 
published in the last few years. All of the work re- 
flected great credit on Mr. Francis A. Mackay, the 
Organist and Master of the Choristers. 
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N a recent issue, the London Times 
points out that about four thou- 
sand pounds are spent annually 
on one of the Anglican cathedral 
choirs. We do not know which choir is meant, 
but it is probably that of St. Paul's, where 
there is a very large and well-equipped chor- 
ister's school. 

At the present rate of exchange, when the 
sovereign is nearly down to four dollars in our 
money, this expenditure does not seem ex- 
cessive according to New York standards. 
The choirs of St. John's Cathedral, Grace 
Church, St. Thomas's Church, and St. Bar- 
tholomew's cost at least that much — in fact 
the first two cost a good deal more. 

And in our opinion it represents money well 
spent. 

A Times correspondent, however, complains 
that the oldest concert-giving institution in 
London, the Royal Philharmonic Society, is 
forced to make an urgent appeal for fuller 
support, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
"in orchestral music what the other is, or is 
supposed to be, in church music, the shining 
example." We read: 

"But the astute observer may perhaps be 
inclined to compare in another way the case 
of such an institution as this with the average 
cathedral choir, and suggest that the artistic 
benefits of endowments are not so obvious. 
Suppose the Royal Philharmonic Society to 
be generously endowed, would it still maintain 
its place in the forefront of musical institutions 
or would it complacently reiterate whatever is 
the orchestral equivalent of Rogers in D and 
Calkin in B flat? That is akin to the argu- 
ment of the well-fed man who says that no 
doubt it is very sad that genius should die of 
starvation in a garret, but probably the fellow 
would not have been a genius if he had been 
bom a millionaire. The case of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society is by no means solitary. 
A fortnight ago we drew attention to the fact 
that the mass of provincial musical societies 



are turning back for their winter seasons to 
the few standard works which can be relied on 
to "draw a house." To return to our first 
comparison. Church music won its perma- 
nent place in every cathedral city because in- 
dividuals believed that it was for their souls* 
health to have it, and to make it independent 
of momentary fluctuations of taste or of com- 
mercial considerations. Broadly, apart from 
temporary failures, their faith has been justi- 
fied; church music has produced numbers, of 
our best musicians through the centuries. 
Surely a measure of the same faith extended 
to other forms of art would be repaid. We 
have never made up our minds on any form 
of art with the decision which our forefathers 
took with regard to church music," 

There is indeed a sharp sting in the "com- 
placent reiteration of whatever is the orches- 
tral equivalent of Rogers in D!" But in 
spite of all shortcomings, church miisic is on 
the advance. Money will be forthcoming not 
only for the Philharmonic but also for inipov- 
erished choirs, of which there are not a few in 
these days of financial stress. We are sorry 
to learn that the musical staff of All Saints', 
Margaret Street, may suffer reduction. The 
singing in this magnificent fane is well known 
to American choirmasters of the progressive 
kind. The vicar says in the October issue of 
his parish paper: 

"For sixty years the priests and people of 
All Saints' have tried to carry out the inten- 
tions of the Founders. There is probably no 
church in the world, not a cathedral or mon- 
astic church which is better known, with the 
exception of the Madeleine in Paris. All 
Saints' must not be judged by the work it 
does on Sundays, it is a week-day church. 
There is no church in London in communion 
with Canterbury in which a larger week-day 
work goes on. This is possible because it is 
the home of a resident community of priests 
and choristers; destroy this community and 
the special characteristics of All Saints' and 
its power of doing this special work dis- 
appear. 

"Only one alteration could be made here 
which would lower the expenditure appre- 
ciably, and that is the destruction of the 
resident choir school. But apart from the 
considerations I have been urging it must be 
remembered that we have no district or day 
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school to draw boys from, and even if the 
whole of the solemn week-day worship of the 
Church were abandoned, I for one would de- 
cline to go into choir on Sundays with a com- 
pany of professional choir boys over whose 
moral and spiritual life I had no power of 
supervision. 

**It is not only on musical grounds, it is 
also ^ on moral and religious grounds that 
I must fight for the existence of the resident 
choir. 

"The choir school is a work of Christian 
education such as a congregation of well-to-do 
people is bound to maintain. 

"You have never failed me yet, and I am 
confident that a large number of new helpers 
will come forward and support me noW. 

"I have not heard that the Y. M. C. A. is 
proposing to close down, or Westminster 
Cathedral, or the Oratory, or the Church 
of the Jesuit Fathers in Farm Street. 

"If the Catholic party cannot keep up All 
Saints', Margaret Street, and make it one of its 
rallying points in the new age the fact will be 
a symbol of its decline. 

"This is not a moment in which to speak 
of retreat, it is a moment in which to speAk 
of advance." 

It will be a blow to the cause of church 
music in general if the Vicar of All Saints' does 
not get what he asks for. This Church is one 
of the six or seven that are "studied" by or- 
ganists who visit London with the object of 
learning what is highest and best in choral and 
ritual practice. It is, as some of our readers 
will remember, not far from St. Andrew's, Wells 
Street, where Barnby ' was organist and choir- 
master from 1863 to 1 87 1, and where he set a 
standard of excellent choral work that has 
been maintained ever since. 




RITING in the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, the Rev. Dr. 
F. J. Kelly takes exception to 
certain statements we made 
some time ago regarding the usual effect of 
too much plainsong on boys' voices. 



'Joseph Barnby went from St. Andrew's to St. 
Anne's, Soho, in 1871, where he instituted the annual 
performances of Bach's "Passion according to St. 
John." Later he succeeded Shakespeare as conductor 
at the Royal Academy. 



He says : * * Place the blame where it belongs. 
Choirmasters ignorant of the spirit and genius 
of Gregorian chant will teach boys to sing the 
chant in such a way as to coarsen the boy's 
voice. Boys can sing Gregorian chant on a 
medium register with a perfectly natural tone 
production. Correct teaching of Gregorian 
chant will do no more harm to the boy voice 
than the teaching of any other style of music. 
On the other hand, if not correctly taught it 
will do the same amount of harm as the in- 
correct teaching of other styles of music.'* 

He also says that our mention of Dr. Terry's 
London choir affords added proof of the 
innocuousness of unison. We are under the 
impression that Dr. Kelly has unintentionally 
misread, or at least misunderstood what 
appeared in the August, 1918, issue of this 
paper. He quotes from that number partially 
and omits the following: ** Where there is a 
very large amount of unison and the trebles are 
too much confined to music that is pitched low, 
the diflSculty in maintaining purity of tone 
becomes serious." In other words, there can 
be too much of a good thing. 

We agree entirely with the contention that 
expert voice trainers can teach boys plainsong 
(or any song for that matter) without detri- 
ment to vocal timbre. No statement to the 
contrary has ever appeared in this coltunn of 
the Music Review. When we say that the 
greater the preponderance of plainsong and 
"unison" (which must of necessity be of com- 
paratively low pitch) used in the average choir 
of boys the greater becomes the difficulty in 
securing delicate and artistic tone quality, we 
do not mean that the thing is impossible. 

Dr. Kelly says that Gregorian chant is 
prayer, and that its execution should take on 
the spirit of prayer. The chant should be 
rendered *'in the same manner in which we 
would naturally supplicate God." The chant 
when rendered correctly in this manner **is 
detrimental to no voice, no matter how deli- 
cate that voice may be." 

Theoretically this is most certainly true, 
for when we pray devoutly to the Almighty, 
we do not shout and use coarse tone. 

But, when we come down to practical facts, 
how many choir boys (who are mere children) 
feel this devout spirit of prayer sufficiently to 
influence the timbre of their voices through- 
out the lengthy performance of the Psalms? 
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Sustained praying is for psychological reasons 
difficult for children. 

Our issue of April, 1919, contained the 
following: 

** We did not mean to imply that plainsong 
was necessarily fatal to purity of tone, but 
rather th^ too much of it imposed a severe 
task upon the choirmaster in keeping up a 
finely equalized treble quality. 

'*We argued against the abuse of it, not 
against the use of it. We mentioned the 
notable work done by Dr. Terr>^ at West- 
minster Cathedral, London, where both 
plainsong and beautiful tone can be heard. 
* Plainsong, * when not done to death and when 
varied with an abundance of music of wide 
range, does no harm whatever (under expert 
training).*' 

The boys of Westminster sing an enor- 
mous amount of harmonized music of the 
highest class. ' Their unison work is propor- 
iionately small in quantity. Their voices are 
continually exercised throughout a wide range, 
and the lower octave from middle C to the C 
above is not made what the Italians call the 
tessitura of the voice. 

This is one reason why these boys sing with 
beautiful and even tone, no matter whether 
the music is a Gregorian chant or an unac- 
companied motet of either the ancient or 
modem school. 

But it is not the only reason — far from it. 

Dr. Terry early in life became imbued with 
the choral spirit of King's College Chapel 
(Cambridge), St. Paul's Cathedral, and the 
Oxford University Chapels. He is the last 
man to tolerate impure vocal timbre in any 
form — whether ** mixed," ** stringy," ** chest," 
(thick) or whatnot. 

He acknowledges in his published writings, 
his adherence to what is sometimes called 
(rather incorrectly) the ** Anglican system of 
voice culture." 

He was trained as a singer under the influ- 
ence of King's College Choir,Cambridge. As 
a successful choirmaster (apart from his extra- 
ordinary abilities as organist, musician, and 
musical historian) he has no superior to-day in 
the Anglican Church, and no equal in the 
Church of Rome in Great Britain. 

» Note. Through a proofreader's error in the 
August issue referred to, the words "Liberal Diet of 
Plainchant" were made to appear ** Literal Diet," etc. 



It is small wonder therefore that his ** tre- 
bles" sing everything with the vocal quality 
that has made them famous in a land ot fa- 
mous choirs. 

To quote further from the writer in the 
American Catholic Quarterly: 

**Now, if plain chant is detrimental to the 
tone quality of any choir boys it is detrimental 
to the tone quality of all choir boys. Why is 
it that in one choir which makes a specialty of 
plain chant, *the choir boys are celebrated 
for their beautiful voice quality'?" 

Surely circumstances alter cases. What 
may not be detrimental at Westminster may 
be decidedly so in hundreds of choirs where 
there are insufficient facilities for securing 
artistic results. 

Dr. Terry has a choir school, selected mate- 
rial, and many advantages unknown to 
ordinary churches. There are hundreds of 
choirs in this country, both Episcopal and 
Roman, where unison music is used in excess, 
where material is poor, and where there are 
peculiar difficulties in securing refined vocal 
timbre. 

We do not intend to be misunderstood re- 
garding this matter. Whatever criticism we 
offered was constructive, and not destructive. 
We advised the alternate singing of the Psalm 
verses by the men and boys, to check too much 
fortissimo, a fault that leads to coarseness, and 
that is easily fallen into when boys sing low 
pitched settings simultaneously with basses 
and tenors who are tempted to employ too 
much vociferation. 

Furthermore we subjected our theories to a 
very searching test. We said, ** Choirmasters 
who are interested in the effect of plainchant 
will do well to watch the Paulist Choir when 
the new director, who is an expert in tone pro- 
duction, takes charge." 

Now it happens that Father Finn, the choir- 
master of St. Paul's, who is widely known as a 
successful concert impressario, is doing the 
very thing we expected him to do. Although 
he has a fine choir school, and the best mate- 
rial imaginable, he ** takes no chances." His 
predecessor, Mr. Edmund Hurley, used an 
enormous amount of unison music, we think 
(with all due respect) to the detriment of 
treble voice quality. His successor makes the 
men chorister^ sing the canto fermo of the 
Psalms, and the boys a superimposed part in 
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jresponse. They sing alone, not with the 
men, and instead of the canto fermo they sing 
what might be called a species of Falso bor- 
done. 

Strictly speaking, however, it is not that, 
for in Falso bordone the canto fermo is main- 
tained vocally, — that is, not merely by the 
organ accompaniment. 

This of course tends to prevent all possible 
imitation of the coarseness of the men's 
voices, and exercises the treble voices at a 
higher pitch than would otherwise be the 
case. 

We hold no general brief for Father Finn. 
Whether his style of service, now in vogue at 
St. Paul's Church, Ninth Avenue, is less ec- 
clesiastical than was customary under his pre- 
decessor has nothing whatever to do with the 
point at issue. The St. Paul's boys certainly 
sing with a perfectly even tone throughout 
their entire compass. Under the present choir- 
master we will not deny that they might be 
able to sing the true canto fermo, and in fact 
EVERYTHING in unison, without harm. But 
in that case such an achievement would only 
reflect unusual skill on the part of the choir- 
master. 

Let us say in connection with thi^ that true 
Falso bordone is too little used in Episcopal 
and Roman choirs. Liturgically there can 
be no objection to it. It is very ancient. 
Very fine examples of it can be found in Musi- 
ca Divina. 

Fairly competent choirs can successfully 
cope with its difficulties, and it affords great 
relief from the monotony of unison, — to say 
nothing of the advantage to treble voices. 

At Westminster Cathedral, London, a great 
deal of diversity is secured in this way. To 
quote Dr. Terry: 

"The rendering of the Psalms can be em- 
bellished, and the dignity of the Feast em- 
phasized by the use of Falsi bordoni. 

"A good plan is to sing the alternate verses 
of all the psalms in Falso bordone on first 
class feasts with an octave. On feasts with- 
out an octave four psalms might be sung in 
this way, and the fifth to plainchant entirely. 
On doubles of the first class three psalms might 
be done in Falso bordone, and two in plain- 
chant. On semi-doubles one in Falso bor- 
done, and four in plainchant." 

Helmore, the eminent Anglican authority, 



would have both congregation and choir sir 
in harmony when circumstances are favorabl 

We quote : 

"The plainsong admits of vocal harmor 
in many of its specimens, and the psalm ton' 
have been sung in vocal parts since the tin 
of Guflorius — fifteenth century. In varioi 
places, at home and abroad, especially in tl 
great cathedrals at Cologne and Strasbour 
at Bonn, in the Austrian Tyrol, and in sever 
parish churches in Botzen, I have heard exct 
lent specimens of good congregational singii 
in vocal parts ; and where right harmonies a 
learnt by heart, or sung from notes, as in son 
of these cases they were, nothing is to rr 
mind, and ear, and heart, more conducive 1 
true religious feeling; but for congregatioi 
where the majority have no knowledge of tl 
notes, and (if they sing at all) must take tl 
principal melody, the unisonous plainsong 
most effective. Both should be used as occj 
sion requires, by rule, not by individual c\ 
price. It is not offensive for a congregatic 
to sing in unison and a choir to accompan 
them in harmony." 



of 



IS Royal Highness the Prince < 
Wales attended a special se 
vice at Trinity Church on N( 
vember 19th, at which an addrcj 
welcome was made bv the rector. A 




the clergy and organists of Trinity Parish wei 
present and occupied seats in the chance 
The Prince was escorted up the middle ais 
by the rector and vestry and was assigned 1 
the pew that had been occupied by his gran< 
father in i860. The visit of King Edward VI 
(then Prince of Wales) had an importai 
bearing on ecclesiastical music in this countr 
to which we shall refer presently. 

Dr. Manning's address of welcome was s 
follows : 

**Your Royal Highness, this ancient paris 
of Trinity, the mother church of our city, 1 
which we now have the honor of wclcomir 
you, received its charter from King Williai 
III., of Great Britain in 1697. The first rectc 
of this parish was the Bishop of London, tl 
Right Rev. Henry Compton. 

"On October 14th, the nineteenth Sunda 
after Trinity, in i860, your royal grandfathe 
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King Edward VII., at that time Prince of 
Wales, attended service in this church and 
occupied the pew in which you are now sitting. 
That visit was recognized as one of great 
historic import. 

*'Your visit to us at this time has a still 
greater significance. We welcome you among 
us with deep honor and, if I may say so, with 
affection which you have already inspired in 
us for your own sake. We welcome you as 
the representative of the great free Empire 
of Britain which has borne so glorious a part 
in the world war and with whose sons our own 
have fought side by side for right and freedom. 
We welcome you as the representative of that 
noble nation to which we are bound by ties 
which can never be broken. We ask God's 
richest blessing upon you, and we pray that 
your coming among us may still further 
strengthen that fellowship of the English 
speaking peoples upon which rests the hope 
and future of mankind." 

When the Prince's grandfather visited this 
country in i860, Puritanical prejudice against 
Anglican tradition in musical matters ran 
high. There were very few surpliced choirs 
in the land, and those few were regarded with 
more or less suspicion. There had been a 
gallery choir of women, men, and a small 
number of boys, at Trinity, organized by Dr. 
Edward Hodges, who came from Bristol, 
England, and who had been Sir George Elvey's 
most dangerous rival for the post of organist 
at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

Dr. Hodges, trained from boyhood in the 
English Cathedral atmosphere, found him- 
self checkmated by the Trinity authorities 
in every step he took in Anglicizing the music 
of the parish. His health gave way (no won- 
der !), causing him to give up work in 1858. . 

He was succeeded by an American, Henr\' 
Stephen Cutler, who had received his musical 
training in Frankfort-on-the-Main, but who 
was Anglican from the soles of his feet to the 
crown of his head. 

Everythinj§: that Dr. Hodges had striven for. 
he fought for *' tooth and nail." Little by 
little he got rid of the female element in his 
choir. Then he brought the singers down 
from the east gallery and placed them just 
outside the chancel. Next he got them actu- 
ally in the chancel. 

But they wore "citizens' attire!" When it 



became known that the Prince of Wales would 
attend the morning service on a certain Sun- 
day, he asked the parish authorities the awk- 
ward question, *' What will the future king of 
England think when he sees a chancel choir 
in secular dress?" 

That settled it. 

The cassock and cotta would have come 
into use sooner or later — but royalty acceler- 
ated matters. 



;*ug9cstccl J^cvulcc ^Ists fov 

The Circumcision, Jan. ist 

Te Deum in A Schwarz 

Benedictus, Chant. 
Jubilate, Chant. 

Introit, O Holy Babe Mackenzie 

Offertor>', Behold my Servant Bridge 

Communion Service in D Worth 

NuncSttis } ^"^ ^'^'^^^«^ 

Anthem, In Christ dwelleth Goss 

Offerton-, In Christ ye are circumcised .... Macfarren 

The 2d Sunday after Christmas, Jan. 4th 

Te Deum in F Stammers 

Benedictus \ r-Uor,<- 
lubilate / ^^^'^"^ 

Introit, His salvation is ni^h Whiting 

Offertorv', Hail to the Christ Barnby 

Communion Service in E flat Stammers 

NuncD^imittis } ^" ^ ^^^ Stammers 

Anthem, Sing O daughter of Zion Schwarz 

Offertor)', Angels from the realms Ccwen 

The Epiphany, Jan. 6th 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus \ in B flat ^i^g IJ<iil 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Behold the Lord Thorne 

Offertory, O taste and see Goss 

Communion Ser\'ice in C King Hall 

NuTSuis } - B «^^ ^•^o" 

Anthem, I desired wisdom Stainer 

Offertorv', There shall a star Mendelssohn 

ist Stmday after Epiphany, Jan. nth 

Te Deum \ • t^ rr d„l^ 

Jubilate / ^"^ H.Baker 

Benedictus, Chant. 

Introit, Arise, shine Elvey 

Offertor>^, O send out thy light. Macfarren 

Communion Service in F //. Baker 

Magnificat 1 • p j^ ^^^ 

Nunc Dimittis / 

Anthem, The grace of God Barnby 

Off"ertor>', Thou wilt keep him Ham 
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2d Sunday after Epiphany, Jan. i8th 

Te Deiun ] 

Benedictus } in B flat Stanford 

Jubilate J ' 

Introit, Let every soul be subject Statner 

Offertory, Ponder my words Cidley 

Communion Service in B flat Stanford 

NrDtoittis } - « fl-' •^'-"^'^'^ 

Anthem, I will magnify Goss 

Offertory, O come before his presence Martin 

3d Sunday after Epiphany, Jan. 25th 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus [ in E Barnby 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Seek ye the Lord Bradley 

Offertory, Praise the Lord Randegger 

Communion Service in E Barnby 

Magnificat 1 • j; Bar^^y 

Nimc Dunittis /*"•"• 

Anthem, Shepherd with thy tenderest love. .Matthews 

Offertory, The shadows of the evening hour . . . Baldwin 



January 1st. 

A. C. Mackenzie's "O Holy Babe," published as an 
anthem, is in reaHty an extract from "Bethlehem, A 
Mystery" the text of which was written by Joseph 
Bennett. As it is to be expected from this composer, it 
is a work of more than a little charm and originality. 
The harmonic texture of the music, provided in the 
organ accompaniment and in the writing for chorus, is 
strikingly beautiful and quite individual, not ultra 
modem (it is a work of twenty-five years ago), but far 
from hackneyed conventionality. The melody of "O 
Babe Divine" is sung first by the soprano soloist, and 
then elaborated by the chorus. ' * Westminster Bridge" 
is the composer of a fine Christmas anthem in "Behold 
My Servant;" there are two important leads for the 
basses, which may, if desired, be sung by the solo bass. 
The "Magnificat" and "Nunc Dimittis" suggested for 
this day are easy settings, sung for the most part by 
the voices in unison. 

January 4th. 

The Stammers "Te Deum" in F is a comparatively 
easy and melodious one. Arthur Whiting is an Amer- 
ican composer who produced a number of years ago 
some of tne best examples of church music yet written 
in this country; we do not remember to have seen any 
new compositions in this field from his pen in recent 
years, which is a great pity, as there are only a few com- 
posers of his rank writing for the church. " His Salva- 
tion is Nigh" dates from about fifteen years ago and is a 
fine chorus anthem with an especially beautiful middle 
section "tempo di pastorale," in which the tenor soloist 
sings a recitative while the organ sketches in the pas- 
toral background. Then follows the words of the angel, 
" Fear not, for behold I bring you glad tidings," sung by 
the soprano to the accompaniment of only a few harp- 
Hke chords. The climax of the anthem, " Glory to God 
in the highest" can be made thrillingly effective by the 
addition of trumpets and trombones to the organ ac- 
companiment. Barnby 's "Hail to the Christ" is a 
hynmlike carol-anthem of the type of which this com- 
poser was a consummate master. Stammers' music for 
the Office for the Holy Commtmion is taken from the 
series of Short Settings edited by the late Sir George C. 
Martin with the avowed purpose of providing interest- 
ing and devotional choir music easy of execution and of 
moderate compass for the voices. The "Magnificat" 



and " Nunc Dimittis" are by the same composer and to 
them may be applied the same description. " Sing O 
Daughter of Zion ' is a joyous Christmas anthem by the 
assistant organist of Trinity Church, New York City; 
it is short and quite easy, with a solo for soprano and a 
duet for soprano and alto. Cowen's "Angels from the 
Realms of Glory" is one of the best settings of this 
beautiful poem. The first verse is sung by the chorus 
to bright and joyful music of quite remarkable charm; 
the second verse is sung by the soprano soloist over a 
strikingly effective organ accompaniment of ethereal 
lightness and deHcacy; the third verse is given to the 
chorus in music of great beauty but also of considerable 
diflficulty. Such difficulties as it presents however are 
more than compensated by the result to be achieved by 
careful rehearsing. The last verse is musically a repeti- 
tion of the first, with a brief coda. 

January 6th. 

E. H. Thome's "Behold the Lord" is vigorous and 
striking music of march-like character, rhythmically 
incisive and clear cut, with a splendid contrasting sec- 
tion in the verse, "Give the King Thy Judgments, O 
God." Sir John Goss ±>elosgs to the aristocracy of 
music and his writing is always distinguished in con- 
ception and finely executed. Stainer's "I Desired 
Wisdom" is one of its composer's finest achievements. 
Especially noteworthy is the trio for three treble voices 
(soloists or semi-chorus) , which is quite lengthy, occupy- 
ing about one-half of the entire anthem. As it ap- 
proaches its ending, the chorus basses and tenors break 
in with joyous hallelujahs, and a splendid effect is 
produced when the whole choir sings the old Christmas 
hymn, "Adeste Fideles." "There Shall a Star" is 
from Mendelssohn's unfinished oratorio, "Christus." 
It is introduced by a recitative for soprano soloist, and 
a trio for tenor soloist and two bass soloists, represent- 
ing the Three Wise Men of the East. A greater master 
of choral writing than Mendelssohn never lived and to 
say that the music is characteristically "Mendels- 
sohnian" is to describe it completely and to praise it 
highly. 

January nth. 

When confronted by the three anthems which appear 
on this list from Sir George Elvey, G. A. Macfarren, and 
Joseph Barnby, the commentator feels like falling back 
upon the time-worn remark of the toastmaster and 
Chatauqua speaker, that they "need no introduction." 
The same remark, however, does not apply to the ser- 
vice in F by Henry Baker, an English composer whose 
works are not well known in this country. "Thou 
Wilt Keep Him in Perfect Peace," by Albert Ham, is a 
short anthem with two solos for soprano or tenor and 
two short verses for the choir. 

January 18th. 

The Stanford serivce in B flat is also in the categor\' 
of established favorites who "need no introduction; 
it is one of the finest church services of modem 
times. The Stainer "Let Every Soul Be Subject" has 
a long tenor solo and a brief soprano solo, and a recita- 
tive for tenors and basses. We do not remember ever 
to have seen a long anthem by Arnold Culley, but he has 
a number of admirable short anthems, of which " Ponder 
My Words" is one. The Martin "O Come Before His 
Presence" is one of the most notable anthems of modem 
times; in beauty of theme as well as in "atmosphere" it 
has never been surpassed. It offers abundant oppor- 
tunity for fine singing, with an unusually rich organ 
accompaniment, several tenor solos of great dramatic 
power and the utmost variety of effect for the choir. 
Like many of the English anthems, it is in two parts 
which have no musical connection, and with a little 
judicious editing, it may be sung as two anthems if so 
desired. 
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January 25tk, 

There are a number of fine settings of the sixth and 
seventh verses of the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, "Seek 
ye the Lord while He may be found," notably of course 
that of Varley Roberts. The present version by 
Charles Bradley is a splendid one and deserves to be 
better known than it is. Beginning with a suave and 
graceful solo for tenor solo,. there follows a harmoniza- 
tion of the same melody for the choir; beginning with 
the words, "Let the wicked forsake his way" the music 
becomes more agitated and builds up to a fine climax, 
with full organ, follo'wed immediately after an abrupt 
pause by a repetition, pianissimo, of the original theme. 
Rand^^er's "Praise the Lord" has been one of the 
standard praise anthems for lo! these many years. 
The last two anthems suggested for this day are vesper 
hymns by American composers, both of whom have 
many fine choral works to their credit. The Baldwin 
anthem may be sung unaccompanied, although pro- 
vided with an organ accompaniment to be used if neces- 
sary. Mr. Matthews makes note of the fact that his 
"Shepherd, With Thy Tenderest Love" is especially 
suitable for quartet, a point on which we beg to differ 
with him. But it is a good anthem, for all that. 



Slei3iexu5 of ^cw pixisic 

TO AN AMERICAN SOLDIER. By Van Denman 

Thompson. 
DOLORE. By Paul Held. 
CHANSON DES ALPES. By T. F. H. Candlyn. 

New YorkrThe H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for 

Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
Three new original compositions for the organ by 
American composers are added to the St. CeciUa Series 
this month. Van Denman Thompson's " To an Amer- 
ican Soldier" is an el^y, sincere in feeling, poetically 
conceived, and carried out with admirable taste. It is in 
B flat minor and the principal melody is sung by the 
clarinet or English horn, over a gently rhythmic accom- 
paniment. This melody is devdoped most interesting- 
ly and is followed by a second section in the style of a 
funeral march, the rhythm marked by a descending 
figure reiterated by the pedals pizzicato. Beginning 
pianissimo, this funeral march builds up rapidly to an 
impassioned climax for Full Organ. The " bridge" from 
this tremendous cHmax to the recapitulation of the first 
theme is a trumpet call, still in B flat minor; after the 
principal melody is sung again the pizzicato figure re- 
appears in the pedals and the composition dies away 
into silence. 

Paul Held's "Dolore" is characteristic of this com- 
poser, whose works have been analyzed in these columns 
more than once. It displays the same feeHng for or- 
chestral coloring and the same introspective brooding 
melancholy; the analogy of Reubke's Ninety- fourth 
Psalm again comes to mind, a comparison borne out 
by the spirit and style of the music rather than by any 
thematic resemblance, although one phase of the chief 
theme of "Dolore" bears a marked resemblance to 
Reubke's first principal theme. "Dolore" like the 
other compositions of Mr. Held presupposes the modem 
organ, with its strongly marked coloring and its highly 
flexible mechanism. As Reubke forecast the present- 
day instrument, fully seventy years before its consum- 
mation, 80 the music of Paul Held in a large measure 
fulfills the prophecy. There is no doubt but at the pres- 
ent time the builders of organs have developed far in 
advance of the writers of organ music, and the tendency 
of oi^an composition will undoubtedly lie somewhat 
along these lines. We have no hesitation in citing Mr. 
Held as one of the most significant of modem composers 
for the instrument. His thematic material is sometimes 
fragmentary and his main interest is almost invariably 
harmonic rather than melodic, so much so that at times 



he seems almost to lose the thread of his discourse, but 
his writing is passionately sincere and idealistic in the 
highest degree. He achieves at times effects of strik- 
ing originality, as for instance in the closing bars of 
" Dolore," where on the Quint a melody is accompanied 
by high sustained harmonies on the Swell Celeste. He 
obviously has a strong feeling for drama and is un- 
doubtedly reaching out into fields as yet for the most 
part untrod by his fellow composers. 

We have frequently had occasion in these columns to 
speak highly of the choral writing of T. F. H. Candlyn, 
whom we consider unquestionably one of the ablest 
writers of choral music of to-day, but we have never 
before seen any of his compositions for the organ, and if 
his "Chanson des Alpes" is his d^but in this field, we 
congratulate him upon it most heartily. The composer 
has seen fit to include \wth this composition another 
piece of quite different character, "La Marche des 
Rois." Both pieces are founded upon French folk 
songs, "Chanson des Alpes" upon a song popular in 
Savoie, and "La Marche des Rois" upon a song popu- 
lar in Provence. If we are not mistaken, Guilmant has 
also treated the Savoie melody, although he has not 
made of it quite so elaborate a composition as Mr. 
Candlyn. It is a melody of sweet and gentle charm and 
the composer has woven it into an organ piece of equal 
charm. The melody is always to the fore and easily 
distinguishable and the harmonic and contrapuntal 
background is handled deftly. The mdody of the 
Provencal song is also not entirely unfamihar to us, but 
we cannot at this moment give it a name. However, it 
is a fine upstanding theme and makes capital material 
fqr a march. It appears first in the pedals and is ac- 
companied by staccato chords on the manuals; in strik- 
ing contrast to-this its first appearance on the manuals 
is pianissimo, building up gradually and irresistibly to 
fortissimo. After a highly interesting development in 
triplets, the climax grows still more intense and the 
main theme rings out in Full Organ, richly harmonized. 



BERCEUSE. By Korestchenko. 
ADAGIO CANTABILE. Bv Beethoven. 
OVERTURE TO MESSIAH. Handel. New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for Novello & 
Co., Ltd., London. 

The St. Cecilia Series also includes this month, three 
new transcriptions for the organ. Our biographical 
dictionary informs us that Korestchenko is a native of 
Moscow, a pupil of Arensky, prolific composer in many 
forms, and at present a teacher in Moscow. ("At 
present" is an uncertain word to use in regard to pre- 
sent-day Russia!) His " Berceuse," transcribed for the 
organ by Edwin Arthur Kraft, is one of those salon 
pieces to which the melancholic Russians seem to turn 
mstinctively in their lighter moods. Tschaikowsky has 
written many of them for the piano, and the Korest- 
chenko "Berceuse" is of this tjrpe. It makes a good 
organ piece in lighter vein, with a pleasing melody and 
a gently rocking rhythm. 

Dr. Orlando Mansfield has made a transcription from 
a rarely heard work of Beethoven's, his "Septet" in E 
flat for violin, viola, 'cello, doublebass, clarinet, bassoon, 
and horn. It is a typical Beethoven slow movement 
and the transplantation to the organ has been made 
with much skill, the two hands and two feet of the or- 
ganist encompassing satisfactorily the music which 
Beethoven designed for seven players. 

The Overtiu-e to " The Messiah" is no stranger to or- 
ganists; the organist who does not know his "Messiah" 
is poorly equipped for his career. Most players have 
made their own transcriptions as best they might from 
the piano score, and it is a great pleasure to find the 
music to the Overture written out in three staves and 
registered for the organ. The work has been admirably 
done by E. Harold Geer, and the result is an organ piece 
which can be recommended on its own merits without 
recourse to its connection with the most popular of all 
oratorios. 
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HOW LONG WILT THOU PORGBT ME. By Wil- 
liam H. Getting. New York : The H. W. Gray Co., 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
The words of the Thirteenth Psalm have attracted 
composers from time immemorial and there are many 
fine settings, notably of course Mendelssohn's for con- 
tralto solo and chorus. WiUiam H. Getting has made a 
fine setting for mezzo voice; the opening lines are de- 
cidedly dramatic in feeling, almost in the nature of a 
recitative, hurrying on to a climax which leads into the 
lyric portion of the song at the words, "Consider and 
hear me." (This section the composer has provided 
with a fluent counterpoint for the left hand which will 
not please organists who are accustomed to playing 
accompaniments to solos without adequate rehearsal!) 
Still a third mood is brought out with the words, "I 
will sing unto the Lord," and the song comes to a joyous 
and triumphant close. 



AS DISCORDS NEATH A MASTER'S HAND. By 

Mark Andrews. New York : The H. W. Gray Co., 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
This admirable composition for mixed chorus may be 
classed as either sacred or secular; the spirit of the poem 
is obviously religious but its character and that of the 
music is such that it would not be out of place on a 
secular choral program. Both words and music are 
dedicated to Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Pastor of 
the Gld First Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
To say that the music is in Mr. Andrews' best vein is to 
praise it highly; the voice parts are handled with con- 
summate skill and the effect i)roduced is perfectly 
attuned to the words of the poem. There are three 
verses, two for the full chorus and one for semi-chorus or 
solo quartet, and the composition should be sung un- 
accompanied. 



1914. By Alan Gray. New York: The H. W. Gray 
Co., Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
Amidst the great quantity of poetry written as a 
direct outcome of the war, none stands higher than that 
of Rupert Brooke, who lost his life in the ill-fated Dar- 
danelles expedition. Among the finest of his verses are 
these designated " 1914," the first of which, " Now God 
be thanked who has matched us with this hour," has 
already taken its undisputt»d i)lace amf)ng the timeless 
classics of the English tongue. With Alan Seger's, 
"I have a Rendezvous with Death" and Colonel Me- 
Crae's "In Flanders Fields," the third of these noble 
poems, "If I Should Die, Think only This of Me," 

" If I should die, think only this of me. 
That there's some comer of a foreign field that is for- 
ever England," 

is probably the most widely quoted and loved of all 
war-ix)ems. The coini)oser who would make so bold as 
to set music to these insj)ired verses should feel con- 
fident of the practiced skill of his art as well as of the 
high quality of his inspiration. Alan Gray has attacked 
the task with such a si)irit and has produced a finely 
conceived threnody for the nf)l)le army of brave souls 
who faced death with the exalted courage of the ix)et 
himself. There are three j)itK^es in the small volume, 
"Peace," "The Dead," and "The Soldier." They are 
written for mixed chorus with organ acc(^mpaniment. 
The music is as English as the poetry, the England of 
to-day, not of yesterday: the liarmony is essentially 
modern but not aggressively so; the words are always 
mirrored faithfully in the music which clothes them 
faultlessly and heightens and revivifies their signilicance. 
It is music not to be lightly undertaken by the chorus, 
nor lightly listened to, Init it is worthy of the best that 
singers and audience can give to it. The organ accom- 
paniment may be supplanted by the orchestra if so 
desired. 



pttisic l^ttbtislicd (htviug the 
gast piotttTi 

SACRED 

A LLOTEY-PAPPOE, J. E.— Hymn Tune, "Freems 
•^^ Choir" ('* Take my life and let it be"). 6c. 
r)ICKINSON, CLARENCE.— "In Bethlehem's Ma 
'^ get Lowly." arranged for toli and mixed voices from Ti 
ditional Sixteenth Century. (S. C. 80.) 12c. 

GAINES, SAMUEL R.— "Hold Thou Me Up 
An anthem for mixed voica. (C. M. R.. 550.) 12c. Al 
published as a sacred solo for low voice. 60c. 
TJARTLEY, WALTER E.—" Christmas Lullaby" a 
'-^ ranged by Edna Cogswell Otis for mixed voices. (C. J 
R.. 549.) I2C. 

tioWELL, HAROLD.— "Te Deum Laudamus." ] 

'-^ E. (No. 96 J, Novello's Parish Choir Book.) 15c. 

T ANSING, A. W.— "O Sa\'ing Victim." Anthe 

■*-' for Lent or Reneral use. (C. M. R.. 542.) isc. 

IV/fACPHERSON, CHAS.— "Sing unto God." Fir 

^^'' chorus from anthem. "SinR unto God." Composed 1 
Annual Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. 1919. (No. 10: 
Novello's Octavo Anthems.) 15c. 

TV/TUDD, JOHN.— "O God, Who hast prepared 

^^^ Edited by H. Elliot Button. (No. 1072. Novello's C 
tavo Anthems.) 12c. 



SECULAR 

A H. — "Sweet and low." Duct for soprano and co 

•*^^* tralto. 7Sc. 

ANDREWS. MARK.— "As Discords 'neath 

'^-*' Master's Hand." For four-part chorus. (Modern Seri 
161.) 12c. 

COLBORN, A. G.— "There's a kiss in the heart 
the rose." Song. 7Sc. 

r^ERRY, BROMLEY.— "The Raiders." (A Soi 

'■--' of the Norsenren.) Song for baritone. 75c. 

riERMAN, EDWARD.— "It was a lover and a lass 

^^-^ Arranged as a sonR. In G. For medium voice. 75c. 

fJARLING, W. FRANKE.— "God save America 

-'••■• (Modem Series. 168.) loc. 

fJOLBROOKE. J.— "Taliessen's Song." High Ke 
"*■"*• 75c. 

piXSUTI, C. — "In this hour of sf)ftened splendour 

■*■ Arranfrod as a Trio by John E. West, (No. 460. Novell 
Trios, etc.. for female voices.) 15c. 

RHODES, H. — "I would I were the glow-worm 
Part-son^' for T. T. B. B. (No. 561. IhrOrpheus.) isc 

"The \'oice of Spring. " Two-part song. (No. i: 

Novello's Two-part sonps.) 15c. 

ROSS, W. (;.— " A Daffodil Wedding." Song. In ' 
Fr>r Mez7,«>. 75c. 

CCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (Xo. 329) contains t 

*^ followinj/ music in both notations: "Mary haH a lit 
liml»." Solo and two-part canon. By .Arthur Richar 
'■ Dinp. (lonp. bell." Canon (in the third below), with solo vo 
(nnaccomr anied). By Arthur Richards. 8c. 

CHARP, CECIL j.— "Folk Songs of English Origir 

*^ Collected in the Appalachian Mountains. S2.50. 

CMALI MAN, C. S.— "Lands of Joy and Liberty 

*^ For chorus and orchestra. 30c. 

CMART, G. R.— "My old white horse and I." Sot 

WEST, JOHN E.— "The bonnic l)anks of Lo 
Lomond." Arranged by T. T. B. B. (No. 563. 1 
Orphru^.) isc. 



INSTRUMENTAL 

"DACH, J. H. — "Have mercy, O Lord God," arrang; 

-^-^ for ornan by Clarence Dickinson. (Historical Reci 
Series. No. 8.) ^()c. 

BACH, J. MICHAEL.— Chorale- Prelude, **\ 
Thank Tine. Lord." arranged for or^an by Clarei 
I)irkiii'-fii. (Ihstnrital Ri^itnl Series. No. 10.) One. 

pOLIU'RN, A. (;. -"Slumber Song." For Vio 
PLKTC^HKR, PERCY E.— "Valse Lyrique" ("T 

■■■ Smile of Si)rin(^.") Arran^ied for piaiTiforte solo. $1.1 

r^OLTI^RMAN.— "(^mtikna" arraiiKud for org 

^^ b\- !•:. A. Kraft. (St. Cecilia Series, i.n' .S'lc. 

HICM). PAUL.— "Dolorc." Fororjian. (St. Ceci 
S.-i.^ No. IJS.) v.r. 

PATTKSON. L. J.— "Victory." Waltz for Piar 
forle. M..SO. 
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Symphony 

Storm Kin^ 

for Organ 



ft 



• • • 



»y 



Clarence Dickinson 



• • 



$2.30 



Ji New Book for the Organist 

FrencH 
Or^an Music 

Past and Present 

• e e 

By 
Harvey Grace 

• • • 
$1.50 net 



^ew 

Son^s of Merit 

Secular 

Roads . . . • Dickinson 

The Devon Maid . . Fiske 

Bring Her Again . . Forsyth 
Tell Me Not of a Lovely 

Lass .... Forsyth 

Lullaby .... Wild 

Sacred 

Vesper Song . . . Beris^h 

Hold Thou Me Up . . Gaines 

To The Infinite . . Schubert 

O Holy Father . . Ward 

Come Ye Disconsolate . Yarroll 

60 Cents Each 



Picture Music 

Two Volumes of Organ Music Specially 

Selected For Use With Moving Pictures 

with 

PREFACE AND HINTS FOR 
REGISTRATION 

By 

LACY BAKER 

Volume I. $1.30 Volume 2, $1.30 

These Volumes contain only those 
compositions which are suitable for use 
with a Moving Picture. Each work is 
listed so that the Organist can readily 
turn to the work which will supply the 
illustration required. The Editor has 
also indicated when the piece can be cut 
so as to give the required length of per- 
formance. Two of these useful Volumes 
are now ready and more in course of 
preparation. 



New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO 4 CO., Ltd. 
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T. WARREN ANDREWS 

Ornaiit and Choir Diraetor, Chuich of Divine Paternity. 
76th St. and Central Park Weit, New York. 
Onan Recitali 
Special courae of Ten Lenons in Organ. Send (or catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Orsaa Recit&U 
■ Wett 4Sth StrMt. New York, or w . , • w t 

395 Claremont Avenue. MontcUtr. N. J 

CHARLES O. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. Paul's. Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Streets 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Address: 301 Lafayette Avenue. Telephone, Prospect 7836 

LUCIEN E. BECKER, F. A. G. O. 

# « Organist. First Congregational Church 

RECITALS 



368 Multnomah. St. 



INSTRUCTION 

Portland. Ore. 



FRANK C. BUTCHER, MUS. BAC, 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Music Director, St. Stephen's Church 

PitUfield. Mass. 

Music Director, Hoosac School. Hoosick, N. Y. 

Formerly Asst. Organist, Canterbury Cathedral 



WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

17 East xxth Street. New York 



CHARLES E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

Olon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. Wbstbrn Rbsbrvb Univbksity 

Organist, Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Florence Harkness 

Memorial Chapel, Cleveland, Ohio 
Organ Recitals, Instruction. 46x7 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland. O 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC, 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 

Barringer High School. Newark. N. J. 

Inetruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 316 Belleville Ave.. Newark, N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitals. Concert Tours. Organ Openings 
Address: Christ Church Cathedrs^, St. Louis. Mo. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 

Addreii: Church of '.he Messiah, 

34th St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbyterian Church* 

Temple Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 

4»a Fifth Avenue. New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

It? West i8ist St. 

Mtw York aty 



RICHARD F. DONOVAN 

ORGAN. PIANO. THEORY 
Modem 3 Manual Orsan. Available for Practice 
Studio: Z03 West 7sth Street. New York City 
Phone: Columbus 3384 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX. F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RBCITAL8' 
Organist And Choir-Diractor, Church of the R«deeflMr, liocfi»- 
%om^ New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Chnreh. Charlertw, 

W. Va., Director of Music. Charieiton High Sehool 

Conductor of the Charleaton Choral Oab 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 
^ UNIVERSITY 

40 Claremont Avenue. New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster, Second Contregationel Chmk 

Helyoke. Mass. 

Director of Music. Mount Holyoke College 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. F.A.G.O. 

COMCSRT ObOANIST AND TRAINING OP BOVB* VOtCM 

Organ Recitals, Instruction in Piano. Organ, Harmony. 

and Counterpoint 

Member Bzam. Committee of American Guild of Orsaniati 

Candidatee coaehefl for Guild Bzaminations by mail 

Address: 170 West 75th Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus., N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist an^ 

Choirmaster. Classon Ave. Presb^ Church, Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction, Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West 11 8th St.. New York 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT. F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND fNSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington, N. J. 
and CM. — Presbyterian Church. Flemington. N. J. 
CM.— First Reformed Church, Somerville. N. J. 
ORGAN RECITALS 



JOHN HERMAN LOUD, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church, Boston. Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

Send for new circular. 

Address: 140 Boylston Street. Boston, Maai. 



BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Bartholomew's Church. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Coadttctor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elisabeth and Crai<n4 
Philharmonic 
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\ TERTIUS NOBLE. F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M- 

Orf^aitt and Mast«r of Chorittert, 
St. Thomai* Chtircl^ NfwYork __ ^^ 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOlt. AND COACH 
Addren: z West S3d Street 



RAYMOND V. NOLD 

CONDUCTOR 

Musical Director Church of St. Mary the Virsin 

14s West 46th Street. New York City 



JAMES T. QUARLES 

Oriaaitt of Cornell Unlvertlty 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Addrese: Ithaca. N«W York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

The HiU School. PotUtown, Pa. 



MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

AiiisUnt Organiit Trinity Chnreh. New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church. New York 



HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

ORGANIST OP THB PANTHEON THEATRE 

Toledo. Ohio 

Teacher of Singing Studio 354 Batavia Street 



WALTER PECK STANLEY. AJV.G.O. 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS 

Address c/o H. W. Gray Co. 

a West 45th Street. New York 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Chnreh; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chapel (Western Resenre 

UniYersity)^ Cleveland 

AUTHOR OP "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS*' 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Flemington Children's Chobs 

Muaic Supervisor of Public Schools of Somenrflle. N. J. 

Studio: Flemington. N. J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS 
lostructor of Organ and Piano. Chicago Murical College. 
Address: 634 So. Michigan Avenue. Chieaco. III. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 

Temple Israel. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



ALFRED R. WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Church, Goucher College, 

Madison Avenue Synagogue. The Orpheus Club. 

St. Paul's School. 8 East Franklin Street, 
Baltimore. Maryland 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. 4 Perry Street, New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Presbyterian Church* 
Brooklyn. Director of Music, Packer Collegiata 
Institute 
Addrees: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 



RANDALL HARGREAVES 

Bass-Baiitone 

Soloist of wide experience and good sight reader 

Available for Sundays 

c/o Mrs. CHARLOTTE BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall. New York City 



ORGAN MAINTENANCE 

LOUIS P. MOHR & COMPANY 

2899 Valentine Ave., Bronx. New York 
Telephone: Pordham 1313 — night and day 
Organacared for by yearly agreement. Electric motors in- 
stalled. Where funds are limited splendid rebuilt and guaranteed 
organs can be secured. 



Stodio: 



^Z Bedford Ave.. BrooUya 

'Phont aiTt-^ WaUamsbart 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

Read 

THE DIAPASOIN 

It Coataina 
Specifications of Mew Organs. 
Mew9 of tho Organists. 
Large Department of Recital Programs 
¥aluable Quartet Choir Department by Harold W, 

Thompson, Ph.D. 
Splendid Rewiews of Mew Organ ana Choir Music by 

Harold ¥incent Hlilligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Moving-Picture Organ- 
ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 
BACh of theoo Foatnref akmo is worth the Subscriptioo Price 
One Dollar a Year^Twelve Issues 
Send 10 Cents in Stamps for Sample Copy 
THE DIAPASON 
I IS08 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The School of Music offers courses in Piano, Organ, Violin. 
Violoncello, Voice and Theory of Music leading to degrees and 
diplomas. Also a diploma course in Public School and Com- 
munity Music. Literary studies in the College of Liberal Arts 
included without extra cost. Refined social environment and 
beautiful situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartet, the Student Symphony Or- 
chestra of eighty, a junior orchestra of thirty-fiye, the A Cap - 
Sella Choir, the Bvanston Musical Club, and the great North 
hore Musical Festivals with chortises totaling oyer aooo 
voices, offer unparalleled practical advantages. Send fer 
detailed description of courses. 

Fall Term Opens September 25rd 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Dcsa 

Evanston, 111. 
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Official Organ of the American Guild of OrganistB 

A Journal devoted to the General Interests of Music 
Articles by all the foremost Music Critics 

Subscription, $1.00 per annum Single Numbers, 10 cents 



New Books Just Published 

Choral Orchestration — Forsyth - - - $1.50 
French Organ Music — Grace - - - - 1.50 
One Year's Subscription to New Music Review 1 .00 

$4.00 



Special Offer 
$3.00 

Good until 
Feb. I, 1920 



Subscribers are entitled to all our Quarterlies of new music. If the 
are not received, please notify us 



Ne-w YorK 



THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

Sole A|(ents for Novello & Co. Ltd. 



Just Published 

Galilee 

A CantatA for Lent or Qentrml 

Use for Solo Voices, Chorus 

and Orchestra or Organ 

Pric^ $L2S 
TEXT BY 

STEWART A- TRENCH 

The Fulfilment of Prophecy 

The Home of the Master 

The Master's Teaching 

The Good Shepherd 

The Parables of the Master 

The Lord's Prayer 

The Transfigfu ration 

Above sectioM can be uied iefMiratcly 
THE MUSIC BY 

HARK ANDREWS 

New York; The H, W. QRAY CO: 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd> 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

As one after another comprehen- 
sive church, auditorium, or concert 
organ of Austin make is installed, the 
people generally and the fraternity 
particularly, evince approval and ad- 
miration of the Austin output as 
being, ail things considered, as fine 
as the world of today can offer. The 
Melrose Memorial organ, recently 
opened, will interest the inquirer as 
to its placing, its tonal scheme and 
mechanical features. The proportion 
of contracts secured without com- 
petition reveals the attitude of the 
genera! public toward this acknowl- 
edged type of up-to-date instru- 
ments. An Austin guarantee means 
something. 



Austin Organ Co. 



158 Woodland Street 



Hartford, Conn. 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation 0! Musical Clubs 



f It is the one musical mag^azine which every 
music lover should read, 
f It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 
^ Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
1 You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine. 
f As an advertising^ medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
two hundred thousand, are the buying public. 
If Send for our Special Advertising Offer. It 
will interest you. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1.50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 

THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 
1435 Broadwaf New York 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE QTY 
OF NEW YORK 

Special Preparatory Centers in Different 

Parts of the City for Children between 

Seven and Twelve Years of Age 



FRANK DAMROSCH 
DIRECTOR 

t20 CLAREMONT AVENUE 



tV/io is the Greatest 
Living Violinist? 



Facts, Fancies, signed articles by artists 
themselves, letters, interviews, and an almost 
endless array of viewpoints, will settle this 
question in our readers' minds, during the 
course of the coming season. 



20c. a copy 



$2.00 per year 



The Violinist Publishing Co. 

64 East Van Buren St Chicago, HL 

Advertisers write for rate card 
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Cppy 
60 cents 
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NOW 
READY 



By tbc 
Y«ar 



JANUARY ISSUE 



IVIusical i^^uarterl}/ 

O, G. Son neck— Editor 



Issued Jatiiiary^ April, Julyp and October 

Universally recognias^ as the foremost maga* 
sine of its kind for the scholarly musician, the 
critic, and the lover of the best in music. 



"Among the periodicals devoted to 
the tonal art, ' The Musical Quar- 
terly * stands easily supreme in the 
United States for its union of schol- 
arship and popular interest/' 

—San Francisco Examiner 



Begijmiog with the April issue the price of 
**The Musical Quarterly'* wiU be 75 cents 
an issue and I3.D0 a year. 



G. Schirmer 



3 East 43d St. 



New York 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The School of Music offers courses in Piano, Orcsn, Violin, 
Violoncello, Voice and Theory of Music leading to degrees and 
diplomas. Also a diploma course in Public School and Com- 
munity Music. Literary studies in the College of Liberal Arts 
included without extra cost. Refined social environment and 
beautiful situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartet, the Student Symphony Or- 
chestra of eighty, a junior orchestra of thirty-flye, the A Cap- 
Sella Choir, the Bvanston Musical Club, and the great North 
hore Musical Festivals with choruses totaling over aooo 
voices, offer unparalleled practical advantages. Send for 
detailed description of courses. 

Fall Term Opens September 25 rd 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Dean 

Evanston, 111. 



The New Music Review 

and 

Church Music Review 

Official Organ of the American Quild of Organists 

Devoted to the General Interests of Music 
Articles by all the foremost Music Critics 



Subscription 
$1.00 per annum 



Single Numbers 
10 cents 



New York: The H. W. Gray Co. 

Sole Agents for Novello ft Co., Ltd. 



IMPORTANT 
PUBLICATION 



MUSICAL 

ACCOMPANIMENT 

of 

MOVING PICTURES 

A P tactical Manual for Pianists 
and Orgamsts 

and an exposition of the principles 
underlying the musical interpreta- 
tion of moving pictures. 

By Lang and West 

SJJ5 net 

Send for Descriptive Circular to the Pubiishers 

THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 



26 West Street 



Boston, Mass. 



An Opera in Two Acts 

CLEOPATRA'S NIGHT 

Text by Alice L. Pollock 
Music by Henry Hadley 

Price • . . $4.00 postpaid 
Libretto . 33 cents postpaid 

A most important event in the history of the 
American operatic stage is the production at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. New York, of 
" Cleopatra's Night." opera in two acts by the 
distinguished composer. Henry Hadley. In 
the dramatic power with which he has trans- 
lated into tone the passion and splendor of 
the story, in melodic fertility and command 
over technical resources, the composer has sur- 
passed the already high mark achieved by his 
brilliant talent. The vocal score is complete 
with English and French text, and the cover 
is a superb illustration in colors, showing the 
beauty of Cleopatra's palace and one of the 
most gripping dramatic incidents in the story. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 

178-179 Tremont St. Boston 

Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 
8-10-12 E. 34th St. • New York 

Order of Vow Local Dealer 
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Mr. Omstein is another unfortunate. He 
IS in a parlous state without knowing it: 
''Ornstein, who has never been able to play 
as well as even the conventional standards of 
his generation demand." Incidentally, Miss 
Anderson booms one piano at the expense of 
another, and here as in other instances her 
judgment is singular. 




EADING criticism veiled in sym- 
bolistic utterances and inspired 
by the desire to say something 

** different," one turns with relief 

to the honest expression of a Western critic 
recorded many years ago: *'He done noble, 
and the audience went home well pleased with 
the evening's entertainment." 



the advertisement to our town of a celebrity 
coming along will more than recompense us 
for the risk which you tlunk we are running." 
Mr. Quinlan saw in Iowa "the entire popula- 
tion of 1750 souls" — one is tempted to add 
Dean Swift's line, ** besides women and 
children" — hear Mr. McCormack. Three of 
the foremost business firms contributed $1- 
000 each as subsidy. 

Mr. Quinlan made other entertaining re- 
marks. He longs for a perfect symphonic 
disk for the gramophone. Then Schubert's 
''"Unfinished" symphony could be ''recorded 
in its entirety on one double twelve-inch disk." 
He thinks that opera at present is a dormant 
art ; but in the cinema lies the real future for 
drama, photography, and music. 

Here is indeed a hustler. We see Mr. Quin- 
lan with steam coming out of his shoes; wnth a 
voice uttering trumpet calls; as the preachers 
used to say, *'like alarm bells in the night." 




R. THOMAS QUINLAN, return- 
j ing from America, poured out his 
soul to a representative of the 
' Daily Telegraph. The article is 
HeadeT^Wake Up, England!" Mr. Quinlan 
fears that his country' will be "inundated" by 
American managers and artists with more 
"up-to-date methods"; i. e. with more inter- 
esting programs, with "keener and more in- 
telligent commercial insight from the point of 
view of the artist's own advancement." 

"In America it is impossible to find an 
artist who is not prepared to deluge a manager 
with newspaper blocks, press cuttings, photo- 
graphs, and all the driving force of American 
advertising methods. 

"We have become accustomc'd to the old- 
fashioned performer presenting his antiquated 
I)rograms in the old conventional way, but 
the time has now come when he must ada])t 
himself to the march of progress." 

Mr. Quinlan found in this blessed and glori- 
ous country hundreds of "hamlets." where 
the first thing that " enteq^rising business 
folk" considered was whether such artists 
as Messrs. McCormack, Heifetz, Grainger 
could be brought to their doors. They said: 
" We will rake up a * shack' and get the princi- 
pal business men and women of the village 
to guarantee the expenses, for we feel that 




15* T is strange that when Mr. Had- 
ley's opera "Cleopatra's Night" 
was produced at the Metropoli- 
tan no one here — at least to our 
knowledge — called attention to the fact that 
Mr. Hadley had been anticipated in his choice 
of a subject. 

"Un Nuit dc Cleopatre," text by Jules 
Barbier, who based his libretto on Gautier's 
tale, music by Victor Mass^, was produced at 
the Opdra Comique, Paris, on April 25, 1885. 
(Masse died in 1884.) Sophie Heilbron took 
the i)art of Cleopatra. TJiere were thirty- 
nine performances that year, although the 
spectacle was praised rather than the music. 
In this opera Charmion, the attendant of the 
queen, is in love with the fellah, eager for his 
night. The fellah's mother is introduced, as 
arc Boccheris. the chief of the guards, and a 
muleteer who has a song of "local color." 

But Gauticr's lover of a night also appeared 
in Mnic. de Giradin's "Cleop&tre." which was 
produced at the Theatre Frangais on Novem- 
ber 13, 1847, when Rachel took the part of the 
queen. In this drama the lover drinks from 
the ]X)isone(l cu]) but does not die. He is 
brought to life by Ventidius, Diomedes, and a 
Greek physician, so that, for political reasons. 
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Antony, made jealous, will be separated 
from Cleopatra. The slave is ordered to spy 
on her; he accepts the office in hope of saving 
her. At the end, when Antony is dead, there 
is a stormy scene between Cleopatra and 
Octavia. The latter cries out : ** The true wife 
is the one that does not outlive her husband.** 
Cleopatra tries to stab herself but is prevented. 
Then the slave, disguised as a priest of Am- 
mon, brings her the asp. Beauvallet added to 
his reputation by his impersonation of the 
slave. In spite of Th6ophile Gautier's rhap- 
sodic praise, the play was not successful. 




E have the greatest respect and ad- 
miration for M. Vincent d' Indy 
as musician and as man. To us 
his Symphony in B.flat No. 2 is 
one of the few great symphonic works since 
the death of Beethoven, in musical thought* 
beauty and nobility of expression, and in re- 
markable workmanship. But M. d' Indy is 
not without curious prejudices. We cannot 
share his feeling against the Jews; we are not 
inclined to believe that Beethoven's last works 
were great chiefly because he was in those 
years "a devout Roman Catholic." Com- 
posers have justly won fame even when they 
were Protestants. 

Not long ago a French magazine, Le Film, 
published in the interests of the cinema, asked 
certain composers what they thought of the 
relationship between music and the screen. 
There were many responses : some contemptu- 
ous; some patronizing; some appreciative of 
the possibilities. M. d* Indy answered as 
follows: **As the cinema in my opinion has 
no relationship with art, and its eflfect on the 
people is always debasing, I cannot have any 
opinion on the sort of music to be joined to 
this spectacle." 



Scholars eminent director that Nature com- 
mitted a comical anachronism in obliging this 
mental contemporary of Simon de Montfort 
to live in the year 1920. . . . Let us say to 
this austere moralist, Christian charity de- 
mands that a helping hand should be stretched 
towards the sinner instead of kicking him dis- 
dainfully into the abyss of hell. If we once 
admit the legitimacy of his judgment, we 
should not have any great trouble in showing 
the composer of * Saint Christopher* that his 
strict duty obliges him, on the contrary, to 
devote himself to this new art and to write, as 
long as he lives, cinematographic adaptations, 
to snatch lovers of the film from the eternal 
damnation that awaits them after the looth 
episode of * The Mysteries of Chicago. * *' 

Again in his long and interesting article 
M. Vuillermoz indulges in pleasing personali- 
ties. "I saw with my own eyes, one day, M. 
Vincent d* Indy conducting a performance of 
his * Istar, * while on the stage a * plastic trans- 
lation* of these orchestral variations was dis- 
played. In a vault of colored pasteboard 
figurants with gallows faces, representing fu- 
nereal genii, were seen stripping Mile. Nata- 
cha Trouhanow of various portions of her 
dress in accordance with the disrobing of the 
orchestral theme. They wore wigs and beards 
that really could not be accepted, and the 
*Son of Life* was unexpectedly comic. The 
composer, however, apparently did not suffer 
from this prosaicism. And yet he now dares 
to deny to the screen the power of translating 
plastically a beautiful dream! Entrust the 
score of * Istar * to a master of the screen like 
Marcel I'Herbier, Abel Gance, or Louis Nal- 
pas, and you will see if his aerial, imponder- 
able realization will not htmiiliate the logy 
scenic translation with which you were satis- 
fied.*' 



RULY a sour, ungracious, we 
may add short-sighted, reply. 
Emile Vuillermoz, commenting 
on it, made this sharp remark. 
'*This proves once more to those who are ac- 
quainted with the medieval mentality of the 





N the other hand Messrs. Roussel, 
Rabaud, Piem^, Chevillard, 
Grovlez, and others are of the 
opinion that certain films de- 
serve musical comment by scores written 
especially to italicize action and suit the va- 
rious scenes. M. Vuillermoz reminds his 
readers that no one has been shocked by the 
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use of music by Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoflf, and others in ballets. 
Here, he forgets that the widow of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff protested violently against the 
misuse of her husband's *' Scheherazade" for 
ballet purposes. M. Vuillermoz suggests that 
there should be films for Debussy's ** Noc- 
turnes'* and **La Met"; for **The Damnation 
of Faust," the "Danse Macabre," **The Ride 
of the Valkyries," **The Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice." 




N connection with this discussion 
in Paris, a book of sixty-odd 
pages, ** Musical Accompani- 
ment of Moving Pictures," by 
Sdith Lang and George West, is of special 
interest. We may here add without offending 
the dignity of organists that they, particu- 
larly the younger, may be benefited in their 
church work, by reading the sane remarks 
about the employment of the organ in moving- 
picture houses. The little chapter on modu- 
lation might well be studied by them. The 
pages on musical interpretation of films are 
good reading for anyone. The authors take 
'*The Rose of the World." Telling the story 
they indicate in parenthesis what music should 
be played and the nature of the expression. 
Here is an example. 

"Rose feels that these letters are too sacred 
for the eyes of the outside world (Massenet's 
Elegie,' leading into an agitated strain). 
. . . Her emotion overcomes her and she 
faints (Nevin's 'The Rosary'; endeavor to 
make the climax of the song synchronize with 
the moment at which Rose faints)." 

Accompanying humorous films the organist 
himself should be a humorist. ** Nothing is 
more calamitous than to see 'Mutt and Jeff' 
disport themselves in their inimitable antics, 
and to have a ' Brother Gloom' at the organ, 
who gives vent to his perennial grouch in 
sadly sentimental or funereal strains." 



HE death of Marie Van Zandt, the 
first Lakme, a singer exotically 
charming, who once was to the 
French and American newspa- 
pers what Miss Garden is to-day, attracted 




little attention. Bom in this city, she was the 
daughter of Jenny Van Zandt, well-known as a 
useful singer in English opera, and she in turn, 
if we are not mistaken, was a daughter of Sig- 
nor Blitz the magician. Jenny did not make 
her first operatic appearance in English, but 
in **Rigoletto" as Gilda when she was a mem- 
ber of a company organized by Max Maretzek 
in the fall of 1864 for the Academy of Music. 
(Laura Harris, who afterwards had a Euro- 
pean career, was in this company, as were 
Mmes. Carozzi-Zucchi, Freda di Gebel, Fanny 
Stockton, Bellini, Susini, and a tenor rejoicing 
in the magnificent name of Bernardo Massi- 
milliani.) 

When the news of Marie's death reached 
Paris, the Menestrel reprinted a strange story 
published by Arnold Mortier in Figaro apropos 
of her appearance in **Lakm6" (1883). M. 
Mortier wrote that when Marie was six years 
old her parents rented a siunmer cottage at 
Groton, Mass. There she wandered in the 
woods near by, singing in a way to excite the 
envy of the birds. A band of Indians en- 
camped there, headed by Venicalita. (A 
queer name for an Indian chief!) These men 
were so enraptured by her voice that they 
looked on her as a supernatural being, and 
they would have died twenty times in obeying 
her slightest whim. 

M. Mortier was a man of parts. What a 
press agent he would have made for a soprano 
or actress of to-day. Venicalita! Does the 
oldest inhabitant of Groton remember him? 



k 
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T is a pleasure to leani of merited 
success. Mr. Rudolph Ganz 
played Grieg's concerto and some 
pieces by Liszt at Portland. 
Oregon. The leading music critic of the town 
spoke in no uncertain tones. We quote from 
his glowing tribute : 

*'The concert was as welcome as the visit 
of an old, tried friend — ks welcome as cool 
water on a hot day — as grateful to the jaded 
music sense as a pilgrimage to the big music 
shrine in the East, and, lo, we had it at our 
very doors. 

"The curtain was lifted, and the piano was 
placed well to the front of the stage, in full 
view of the audience. Mr. Ganz sat on the 
piano bench and waited for Mr. Denton's 
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signal to play, just as the youngest member of 
that orchestra. It came — and off Mr. Ganz 
dashed amid a maze of black and white keys." 
Mr. Ganz finally played **the lovely, ex- 
quisitely sentimental theme 'Liebestratmi.' 
It is a well-known composition, and has great 
poetic appeal. It has the fragrance of a 
Caroline Testout rose in full bloom, and the 
music throbbed in a charming setting of 
silver." 




R. JAMES SWINBURNE, F. R. S. 
is a bold man. At a meeting of 
the Musical Association, held in 
London a few weeks ago, he main- 
tained that as women had never accomplished 
anything of the slightest importance in art, 
music in England has suffered, because all the 
women "learn" music which few boys do. 
Mr. Swinburne made some rash statements: 
"There has never been a woman critic. No 
woman has brought out a system of harmony. 
No woman has written a leading textbook on 
any branch of music. No woman has made a 
name as a teacher of composition or even of 
piano or fiddle playing. There has never been 
an eminent woman organist. No musical 
instrument has ever been invented by a 
woman. Yet every day 1,000,000 women 
waste some million hours working a million 
pianos, costing as much as a navy. Our 
system of education is at fault and is almost 
wholly feminine. Classics, history, geography, 
mathematics up to a certain point, literature, 
that is to say, books by small people about 
books by bigger people, divinity, and so on, 
as taught at schools, all appeal to the feminine 
mind, and with the exception of mathematics, 
appeal to it alone." 

Mr. Swinburne is like Artemus Ward's 
kangaroo, "and like the kangaroo he is not 
consciously amoozin." How did the Associa- 
tion receive this paper? Did they take it too 
seriously? Did they mention the French 
writer on musical subjects, Marie Bobillier, 
better known as "Michel Brenet" whose 
writings on musical subjects are many and 
authoritative? Leo Omstein's teacher was 
a woman, Mrs. Tapper. Teresa Carreno gave 
piano lessons to MacDowell. Mme. Essipoff 
had — but let us not fall into the error of re- 
garding Mr. Swinburne as anything but a 



htmiorist. Mme. Louise Farrenc was not 
only a composer and pianist, she taught in- 
telligently at the Paris Conservatory. It was 
Mile. Pelletan that first thought of and made 
possible the superb edition of Gluck's operas. 
Did Clara Schumann have no celebrated piano 
pupils? 




HE London Times, speaking of a 
new work, "Flamma Artis," a 
"Lyrical Symphonic Poem" by 
Georges d' Orlay was reminded of 
Cruickshank*s picture of Fagan sitting on the 
bed gnawing his nails. "As it went on we 
found otu^elves crooning for our comfort, * and 
while rolling a ravenous red eye, or lifting a 
mutinous lid, to all monarch and matrons, I 
said I would shock *em and did.* It apes 
Strauss rather than imitates him. It has 
caught his power of writing imbecile-innocent 
tune as a protest against his own megalo- 
mania, but it has not acquired his dexterity 
with the thunderbolts." 

The writer speaks of trombones needing 
time to get out their tone: "they are an 
aristocracy that ought never to be hustled." 




HIS critic of the Times, who is al- 
most always entertaining, heard a 
violoncellist. "Dirt is matter, 
and noise is sound, where it is not 
wanted. And of instruments the violoncello 
can be, and frequently is, a noise-monger. A 
certain amount of noise is inherent in all in- 
struments. One remembers being taken as a 
boy of eight to hear Norman-Neruda, and 
asking one's elders why the violin squeaked so 
— this was in Mozart's G minor. We have 
long ceased to hear that *squeak, ' or the clatter 
of the pianoforte keys; but we can never quite 
get over the squeaks and grunts of the violon- 
cello. Yet there is no instrument that can 
sing more humanly — the violin only sings 
divinely — more in the very middle of our hearts 
when it likes." What he said of the player 
may be applied to many pianists: "He can 
dandle a phrase very prettily; but we do not 
get from him any conviction that the phrase 
was wanted there particularly, or that another 
one may not come along presently, just as 
graciously irrelevant." 
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"^N every department of music the 
season 191 9-1920 in England 
approaches the phenomenal. 
Opera is a success in London and 
in the provinces. Chamber music seems to be 
popular in all the important centers. Orches- 
tral concerts are as numerous as before the 
war, though not yet so artistically satisfying, 
partly for technical reasons, but chiefly for the 
reason that conductors have not yet learned 
how to form programs to reflect the new 
post-bellum British spirit (I mention as an 
instance of contemporary taste that the 
"Symphonie path^tique" of Tschaikovski ap- 
pears to give most pleasure when the last 
movement is omitted). The innumerable 
local choral societies are returning to pre-war 
strength and vigor. Audiences are improving 
throughout the country. New ventures how- 
ever still run risk of failure when the policy 
is old-fashioned or the conditions have not 
been adequately considered. Music is gener- 
ally on the way to becoming nationally popu- 
lar. 

The changing taste is already determinable. 
The classics remain as before. Haydn ani- 
mates us and Mozart charms as much as ever. 
Some critics have been questioning Beethoven, 
but his power to move and stimulate remains 
undiminished. Bach as usual is only re- 
spected by the public. Palestrina and the 
great medievalists are still unperformed; I 
believe however, that we shall shortly see 
these men, and the Elizabethans, winning 
something of an adequate position in public 
knowledge and regard. There is no general 
interest in the minor classics. Tartini, for 
example, appears to bore people even when 
played by star violinists. Wagner is still 
growing in public esteem. Tschaikovski is 
declining slightly. Of the other Russians, 
Borodine is definitely establishing himself. 
The music of Glazounov has been used con- 
siderably, but without much evidence of 
permanent interest. Sibelius remains unper- 



formed. Stravinski is not apparently the un- 
questioned god he was a few years ago. 

British interest in foreign music has for 
some months been turned to the modem 
Italians. This interest does not app>ear to 
have found satisfaction. I imagine it will not 
last long. The expected infltix of Spanish 
music has not materialized other than in 
pianoforte compositions. This music also 
has not set the Thames and the other British 
rivers ablaze. French music is largely in tise. 
but I do not think that the official workers for 
French music in England have reason to be 
excited over the success of their labors. Mod- 
em German music has not yet lifted its head 
I have observed once only the names of Reger 
and Schonberg, but the name of Strauss not 
at all. 

American music has been modestly repre- 
sented in British compositions. As I hope to 
devote a later article to an account of our use 
of this music, I will merely remark that there is 
something of a definite revival in prospect of 
the music of MacDowell. 

A feature of special significance is that 
Schubert seems about to be freely used. 

Four or five new musical periodicals have 
been started since last September. Some 
dozen really notable books on music have been 
published during the half-year. 

The most astonishing feature of current 
British music is the vast ntunber of new native 
compositions that have been given first per- 
formance. Few concerts of standing have 
lacked at least one British ** novelty." Many 
of these works are of large size. They are not 
always well performed, the custom still pre- 
vailing of polishing Mozart at rehearsal and 
merely mnning over the new music, — the pup 
must swim or sink according to what is in 
him; we have done our share by putting him 
in the water. 

The cr>' cannot now be raised that native 
music is neglected entirely, for not only do the 
older composers receive quick hearing, but 
the younger men receive the same. I have 
noticed not less than twenty-five names of 
British composers which were unfamiliar to me 
a year ago. Only about five per cent of the 
new works are based on war subjects or are in 
one way or another derived from the war. 

The year 191 9 will be memorable in the 
history of British music by reason of Elgar's 
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new music, — also by reason of the manner in 
which that music has without delay reached 
every musical center in England. Within 
eight months he has issued his 0pp. 82-85, — 
the Violin Sonata, the String Quartet, the 
Pianoforte Quintet, and the Cello Concerto. 
The Enigma Variations of 1899 rounded off 
the previous twenty years. These new works 
similarly roxmd off the past twenty. They 
at once seal the past and open up the futiu-e. 

The death of Parry has not as yet resulted 
in any marked revival of interest in his music. 
Stanford's music on the contrary is returning 
to use. His pianoforte concerto (hitherto 
played only in America) has been introduced 
here, and his clarinet concerto has been re- 
vived. This composer has produced a new 
violin sonata. Of other composers whose be- 
ginnings date from the '8o's, Edward German 
is the only one to have produced new music. 
His ** Theme and Six Diversions'* has been 
one of the pronounced successes of the period 
under review. It has so pleased the critics 
that at one time or another each individual 
movement has been declared the best of the set. 

Granville Bantock has given a concert per- 
formance of Part I of his **The Great God 
Pan." This part is a '* choral ballet** entitled 
*' Pan in Arcady.** The entire work was com- 
pleted for festival performance in 1914. The 
war put a stop to the preparations. Ban- 
tock*s orchestral piece **The Pierrot of the 
Minute*' has been staged as a ballet at Covent 
Garden. The stage version of his *'Omar** is 
still unperformed. 

Delius brought to England a year ago a 
number of new works. The time is not yet 
ripe for this composer. His new cello con- 
certo has not attracted great attention. His 
revised version of **A Village Romeo and Ju- 
liet,** announced for production at Covent 
Garden, remained unperformed at the end of 
the season. 

Rutland Boughton is continuing his great 
work for the establishing of national opera at 
Glastonbury. This matter is far too impor- 
tant to be described in a summary review of 
general activities. The composer is endeav- 
oring to raise $50,000 for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of buildings. 

Josef Holbrooke and Cyril Scott are as pro- 
lific as ever, particularly Scott. The signs are 
that Holbrooke is on the verge of reaping some 



reward for his great labors of the past twenty 
years. He deserves an ample return. Some 
of his more recent works indicate a growing 
power to write calm, ** absolute*' music. His 
incipient deafness may in a measure account 
for this. Scott's new piano quintet has had 
one performance. His new piano concerto 
was withdrawn because its difficulty made a 
finer rehearsal necessary than was possible 
under the prevailing circumstances. 

Gustav Hoist (who has dropped the von 
of his family name) has produced a large and 
important suite, *'The Planets.'* Balfour 
Gardiner, in his ** demobilization** piece *'The 
Joyful Homecoming," has written a work that 
was encored at its first performance and that 
rapidly appeared in several towns. Arnold 
Bax has further revealed his brilliancy and 
quaint humor in an orchestral Scherzo. He 
has produced also an " Irish Elegy'* for strings 
and a ** Phantasy** for piano. Frank Bridge 
and Roger Quilter have given us only small 
works. Thomas Dunhill's *' Dance Suite" 
was very successful. This composer has re- 
cently completed a symphony. 

Eugene Goossens has, I believe, given out one 
work only, — a Prelude to Verhaeren's drama 
" Philip II." Lord Berners (Gerald Tyrwhitt) 
has produced a *' Spanish Fantasy" (Prelude, 
Fandango, and Pasadoble) in which he satirizes 
the conventional ''Spanish" musical idioms. 

Harold Darke is a composer whose name 
may become very familiar. Of his recent 
first performances I mention a symphony, 
three Choral Preludes for organ, a cantata 
"As the leaves fall," and a charming part- 
song " There is a lady sweet and kind." 

Works which gave great pleasure at first 
hearing and which in several instances were 
encored, are the * 'Summer Days*' suite of 
Eric Coates, the ''Jovial Huntsman" of How- 
ard Carr, the "English Pastoral Impressions" 
of Ernest Farrer (a young musician who was 
killed in France), and a number of "Balkan** 
and " Macedonian** orchestral pieces by J. R. 
Heath, a musician of promise and of excep- 
tional character. 

Herbert Howells — probably the finest and 
most truly inspired "thinker in music" of the 
younger English composers, as Goossens is the 
cleverest — has produced a large number of 
important works, — Violin Sonata in E flat, 
Op. 26; Four Orchestral Pieces, Op. 28; 
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"Puck Minuet" (this work has already been 
performed in America in several places; it has 
also reached Africa and Australia); four 
French Chansons (for solo singer), Op. 29; 
three Rhapsodies for Organ, Op. 15; an or- 
chestral suite, ** The Three B's" (this in ballet- 
form by the Russian Ballet) ; and a Rhapsody 
for piano. His works announced for the im- 
mediate future are of large size. 

Special mention is necessary of the remark- 
able success of an English girl (her age is 
twenty-one) named Dorothy Howell, whose 
orchestral piece ** Lamia" was played no less 
than five times at the Queen's Hall in one 
series of concerts. 

Several British operas were fairly success- 
fully produced between July and December, — 
de Lara's " Nail," Somer\4lie's, "The Miracle" 
(which has also the title. "The Story of An- 
toine"), and Percy Colson's "Pro Patria." 

One notes as standing out prominently 
among personal successes in England during 
the half-year the work of Normin Allin, the 
bass operatic singer, of Albert Coates, the 
operatic conductor (lately in Russia), and 
Appleby Matthews, the conductor and or- 
ganizer of concerts. 

The above is a very cursory review of the 
remarkable period of time held in mind. I 
could have mentioned many other names, both 
old and new. But I believe I have mentioned 
enough to indicate to the American musical 
public that the musical energy which was ap- 
parent in Great Britain in the ten years im- 
mediately preceding the war has gained rather 
than lost in power and intensity under pres- 
sure of that terrible event. 
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By Harvey B. Gaul. 




HE recent visits of the Vatican 
Choir and the Sistine Chapel 
Quartet, and the peregrinations 
of the almost j^erfcct Paulist 
Choristers to the provinces, have set many of 
us to thinking about church music. 

Why were these organizations sent en tour? 
Was it Catholic Church or church music pro- 



paganda, or what was it? Whatever it was, 
Anglican Church music, or music in the 
Episcopal Church, has received considerable 
stimulus. In our smug content we have been 
satisfied to sit back and without authority 
claim that the master music of the Episcopal 
Church was the best in the world; that as near 
as we knew there was no superior type in 
vogue to-day. 

Is it true? There is not an Bpiscopal 
Church in New York, New England, or the 
Middle West, that is comparable with the 
Paulist Choristers, and as for the Vatican 
Choir (or the aggregate or assembled choir 
that came from the Roman basillicas, and 
passed as the Vatican Choir), there is no choir 
in this country that can boast the style and 
distinction with which this choir sings. 

And now as to comparative choral values 
and comparative types of church music, and 
just plain odious comparisons. 

The composite choir from Rome came to us 
with finest tenor and bass sections that have 
ever been brought together in any church 
choir. The tenors had all the edge and dyna- 
mic brilliancy of Italian operatic tenors. The 
basses had that remarkable clarity and reso- 
nance that at times seemed almost baritonic. 
Their absolute pitch and nuance were im- 
peccable, but what of the boy tone. Nothing 
in the wide world is more yellow and more 
raw than the tone produced by those forty 
little Roman lads; not even the boy tone of 
the late lamented Russian Cathedral of St. 
Nicholas, could compare with the Vatican's 
raucous quality. 

I am perfectly aware that Continental 
standards of boy tone and the Anglicized con- 
ception are as far apart as the Republican 
party is on the Peace Treaty, but after all 
there is a certain standard of consonance that 
both the Russian and the Continental 
churclics would do well to consider. 

The tenors and basses taught us that we 
have been slightly on the wrong track for the 
last decade or two. First of all we have made 
a fetish of trebles. Our shibboleth has been 
sopranos and still more sopranos, with the re- 
sult that no choirmaster in America feels that 
he has a well balanced clioir unless he has forty 
hoys and something like twelve men. Both 
the Vatican and the Russian Cathedral Choirs 
have taught us that the inside parts are the 
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parts to be enunciated; that the inside parts 
are as melodious and integral as soprano, and 
that the tune is not the whole of any com- 
position. Of course the type of music we have 
been singing may be at fault. 

The Paulist Choir is almost perfect. In 
tone it is admirable, in tonal and rhythmic 
gradations it is most enviable, but in diction 
nothing worse could be imagined. They 
completely disem vowel the English language; 
that is they omit the formative consonants and 
sing nothing but vowels. A little thing like a 
**t" or a **p" is never allowed to interfere 
with tone and tonal gradations. There are a 
few splenetic folk who don't care to hear the 
King's English ham-strung and quartered. 
The Sistine Chapel Soloists (if they have solo- 
ists in the Sistine Chapel?) sang with wonder- 
ful choral balance. Their singing must have 
been an object lesson to that curious four- 
some, the chiu-ch quartet. In fotu'-voice 
blend and juxtaposition of parts they were 
wholly admirable. 

The elephantine Alessandro Gabrielli, with 
his mawkish quality and unabating vibrato, 
became most tiresome before a program was 
over. The gentle-faced Luigi Gentili with 
his more or less pinched tonal production, 
that occasionally sotmded like the voice of an 
adolescent boy, was an interesting study in 
male voice production. Whatever you may 
say for his voice, it was at least free from the 
silly, hootish, woolenish quality that we asso- 
ciate with the English male alto. The tenor 
and bass were he-men, as tenors and basses 
should be. 

The singing of the Sistine Quartet was re- 
markable for its sostenuto control and the 
undulating, in and out, treatment of the foiu* 
parts. As differentiated from the singing of 
an American chiu-ch quartet, it came close to 
being an art product. In the American 
church quartet we have an example of a gnat 
straining at a camel and trying to explode with 
impossible fortissimo. The Sistine Chapel 
Quartet hardly concerned itself with the 
American quartet invention, the sforzando 
climax, but simply sang along and stopped 
where the stoppage was effective. 

Marvelous as was the singing of these three 
Catholic organizations, the thing that chiefly 
amazed us was the style of composition used. 
In the Episcopal Church we have become more 



or less obsessed with the Mid-Victorian School; 
we have laid our little votary offerings at the 
shrine of John Stainer and Joseph Bamby, 
not that they were not worthy, but that we 
were not wholly discriminative. What has 
been the result? From out of the Mid-Vic- 
torian school came a saccharine, lachrymose 
welter finding its flower and fruition in the 
sentimental effusions of Danks and Dudley 
Buck. We meant well, but we were pathetic 
and very often only amusing. 

Tertius Noble has done something to stem 
the tide of maudlin Dudley Buckism, as has 
Philip James, and there are one or two others, 
but for the rest it has been only more of the 
same; cleaving to the line of the same quasi- 
religious (with acknowledgments to Mencken 
for his coinage of the phrase) "pish-posh and 
rumble-bumble.'* 

George Moore in his *' Evelyn Innes" talks 
about a return to Palestrina. These choirs 
have affected that return, indeed, never left 
the polyphonic fold. While we, in the Epis- 
copal Church, having forgotten our healthy 
heritage of Purcell, Farrant, and Gibbons, and 
all those doughty saints who once wrote real 
church music, have fallen down and wor- 
shiped the tinsel gods of tune and treble. 

The Vatican Choir sang countless ntunbers 
by Palestrina, Vittoria, and Viadendi. The 
Sistine Chapel Quartet programized Vittoria, 
Palestrina, lomelli, and Lasso, while the Paul- 
ist Choristers, more catholic in their appeal 
and knowing the caliber of the American aud- 
ience, sang examples of Palestrina, Bach, 
Brahms, and a short excursion among the 
Neo-Russe polyphonists. 

The summum bonum of church music does 
not lie in counterpoint, fortimately there is a 
happy mean, and that mean has been dis- 
covered by Clarence Dickinson, in his scrap- 
ings and delvings in the archives of antiquity. 
Dickinson has refurbished and given us the best 
church music we have had in the last five years. 

If boy tone and countless trebles are the 
things to be desired then we have achieved our 
heart's desire; if, however, there are other 
things than tune and tone to be considered, 
we will do well to listen to the Vatican com- 
posite choir. 

Whatever the purpose was in sending these 
three choirs out, their journeys have not been 
in vain. 
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CHORAL ORCHESTRATION. By Cecil 

Forsyth. Cloth, 84 pp. with Musical 

Illustrations. The H. W. Gray Co. 




NYTHING that Cecil Forsyth 
writes, whether literature or 
music, whether serious or gay, 
shows a master hand. His liter- 
ary style is a study in itself. Whimsical 
imagery is ever present but never obscures the 
clarity and conciseness of his statements. 
This quality is a valuable asset in scholastic 
writing; it is an inspiration when dealing with 
technical subjects. 

Such a combination of manner and matter 
is potently revealed in Choral Orchestration 
by Cecil Forsyth, just published by the H. W. 
Gray Co. 

Books on Instrumentation are usually 
merely didactic and baffle the student who 
seeks for clear-cut information. Choral Or- 
chestration is so lucid that any man who fails 
to grasp its teachings may reasonably ques- 
tion his choice of a profession. 

The author does not claim to take the stu- 
dent **into the high sun-smitten pastures of 
modern orchestration." (He has done this 
in a former volume.) "But he does claim to 
lead them to the foothills thereunder, and to 
deal practically with the routine problems 
which face them on every page of their com- 
positions." 

The book is written i)rimarily for organists, 
but its message may well extend to a far wider 
field than that occupied by church musicians. 
It would be invaluable to any choral composer 
who scores, or attempts to score, his own 
music; many will regret that such an aid was 
not available at an earlier stage of their career. 

On the other hand, organists who do not 
compose may learn from it many principles 
which apply as well to organ playing as to or- 
chestration. This was probabl}'- not the au- 
thor's deliberate intention, but he would be a 
dull organist who failed to see and utilize in 
his organ playing, the shade contrasts sug- 
gested for orchestral use. 



Foundation principles permeate the volume, 
and they are presented in a fashion which fas- 
cinates the mind and assists the memory. 
They are not held up as unattainable aspira- 
tions, but as practical and workable theories 
within reach of anyone desirous of using them. 
Details also are set down in abimdance, even 
to such questions as paging and spacing, and 
the respective merits of pencil and ink. Of 
the pencil we are told ** it is good for a beginner 
who may be a specialist in second thoughts/' 
whereas ink ** corrects mental flabbiness." 
But details never assume undue importance, 
and the advice about them is judicious and 
helpful. 

A novel and happy method has been formu- 
lated to demonstrate the teachings of the book. 
A complete composition has been used, num- 
bered at every bar. Each alternative page 
contains a section from the vocal score with 
its orchestration on the opposite page. Every 
detail of the orchestration, with the reason for 
the choice of instruments, is set down measure 
by measure. To use the author's own words, 
*'the orchestral possibilities of each passage 
are balanced one against the other; then, when 
a decision has been made, the details of the 
orchestral execution are taken up and ex- 
plained." 

But this is not all. There is scarcely a para- 
graph which does not throw light upon some 
vital i)oint of scoring applicable to any music. 
This is in fact the strength of the book. The 
set composition used as the bones to which the 
instrumental forces give body merely serves 
as a medium to explain the possibilities of 
orchestration for any choral music. The 
various instruments and their characteristics, 
together with their use and abuse, receive con- 
sideration, not in a general pedantic fashion, 
but with live and artistic discrimination. 
Illuminating suggestions are made as to the 
use of wood-wind, the injudicious treatment of 
which, as every conductor knows, does more 
to spoil a choral performance than any com- 
bination of brass. The sensible observation 
is made that '* one has to face the fact that the 
wood-wind are not only similar to the voice in 
their tone-color, but also are never reducible, 
as the strings are, to vanishing point. They 
always remain something of a 'fact.' They 
are playing or they are not.'' Many a soloist 
could testify to this by dismal recollections of 
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ineffectual vocal resistance to a poorly written 
and played passage for wood-wind. 

In the preface the author promises to pre- 
sent the subject to the reader ** almost as if 
in conversation with a friendly critic/' This 
promise is more than fulfilled. One feels the 
kindly presence and unerring judgment of an 
inspiring personality at every page in the book. 
Hereafter there will be no excuse for the lump- 
ish and lop-sided scoring which has so often 
neutralized the effect of much choral music. 
A solution of the problem is contained in 
Choral Orchestration. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Sebastian Matthews have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter Dorothy Agnes 
to Edward Shippen Barnes, on Tuesday the third of 
February, at Providence, Rhode Island. 

The Treble Club, Karl Schneider, conductor, the 
oldest women's society in Philadelphia, sang Gilbert's 
" Vision of Music," and Montani's " The White Silence" 
at its concert on February 3d. 

Judson House, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass, were the 
artists at the Guest Night of the Newburyport Musical 
Club on January 22d. Among the numbers was Ger- 
man's popular song, •'Charming Chloe," sung by Mr. 
Patton. 

The following program was rendered at the Seventh 
Annual Public Concert of the Students of the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York City, under the direction 
of Frank Damrosch: 

Symphony (Jupiter), Mozart, Orchestra of the In- 
stitute; Fantasy for Piano, "Africa," Saint-Saens, 
Margaret Dreyer; Jubilate Amen, Bruch, Lillian Gus- 
tafson, soprano, and chorus; Concerto for Violin, B 
minor, Saint-Saens, Joseph Fuchs; First movement 
from Concerto for Piano in D minor, Rubinstein, Bi- 
anca del Vecchio; Prelude to "Die Meistersinger," 
Wagner, Orchestra of the Institute. 

The University Heights Choral Society gave the 
first concert in the ninth season of the Campus Concert 
Course at New York University on January 27th. 
The society, under the direction of William L. Wright, 
was assisted by Mrs. Edith Cha'pman Goold, soprano, in 
rendering the following program: "Advice to Singers," 
Stewart; "On Himalay," Bantock; "Tell me not of a 
Lovely Lass," Forsv'th, and "A Bed-time Song," ar- 
ranged by Brockway, both for male voices; "Ave 



Marie," Tschaikowsky; two choruses for women's 
voices, "Who Knows," Clough-Leighter; and "Down 
in Derry," Cox; two Christmas songs, "Bethlehem," 
Dickinson, and "The Three Ships," Taylor; and Elgar 
cantata, "The Banner of St. George." 

Under the direction of Julius C. Zingg, F. A. G. O., 
a concert of merit was given at the First Baptist Church, 
Montclair, N. J., on February loth. The church choir 
and soloists, augmented to a chorus of sixty voices, was 
assisted in rendering a miscellaneous program by Jud- 
son House, tenor soloist at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
New York. Featured numbers were the two patriotic 
cantatas, "The Song of Victory," by Fletcher, and 
"The American Flag" by Carl Busch. Among the 
lighter numbers were, "The Spanish Serenade," by 
Elgar; "O Can Ye Sew Cushions," by Bantock; "Gath- 
er Ye Rosebuds," by Lawes, and Coleridge-Taylor's 
dramatic "Lee-Shore." The accompaniments in the 
cantatas were furnished by an orchestra, with Miss 
Elsie M. Jacobus at the piano and Clarence Watters at 
the organ, while the soprano solos in the "American 
Flag" were sung by Miss Ruth E. Smith, soprano solo- 
ist at the church. 

A prize of two hundred dollars is offered by the 
Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh, for the best origi- 
nal, unpublished, and hitherto unperformed composi- 
tion submitted under the following conditions: 

The composition is to be for four-part chorus of wo- 
men's voices, with piano accompaniment, with or with- 
out solo voices (soprano or contralto). The number of 
voice parts may be increased upon occasion. The form 
and extent of the composition is left to the composer, 
but it is desired that the performance should consume 
from eight to ten minutes. Sympathetic and effective 
writing for voices is a primary consideration. 

The choice of words, preferably secular, is left to the 
composer, but unrestricted privilege to use any text sub- 
mitted is a necessary consideration. 

The composer must be a native or naturalized citizen 
of the United States. 

Each composition submitted must bear a fictitious 
name or motto. The same name or motto, with the 
composer's real name and address, and stamps for re- 
turn of manuscript, should be enclosed in a sealed en- 
velope and mailed to Mrs. Arthur B. Siviter, President 
of the Tuesday Musical Club, 5500 Elmer Street, East 
End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The compositions, bearing no other designation than 
the fictitious name or motto, should reach Mr. Boyd 
not later than July i, 1920. The award will be made 
public by September i, 1920. The prize composition 
becomes the property of the Tuesday Musical Club of 
Pittsburgh; other manuscripts will be returned to the 
composers. 

The award will be made by a committee of three, 
Messrs. N. Lindsay Xorden, conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Club of Philadelphia, Charles Heinroth and 
Charles N. Boyd of Pittsburgh. 

Manuscripts and all communications concerning the 
competition should be addressed to Charles N. Boyd, 
director, Tuesday Musical Club Choral, 4259 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Salaries 

There is evidenced throughout the country 
a growing realization among organists that 
under prevailing conditions the profession is 
lamentably under-paid. Organists* salaries 
have not kept up vnth the increased cost of 
living and the corresponding decrease in the 
value of the dollar; indeed the chtirches have 
apparently made not the slightest effort along 
this line. This condition strikes at the very 
root of the organist's profession and it is not 
out of place for the Guild to take some recog- 
nition of it. The Guild is essentially an 
academic body and its principal reason for 
existing is a dignified and definite effort to 
increase the standards and status of organ- 
playing and of church music. How can we 
expect to maintain or to heighten our aca- 
demic standards if the financial return from 
organ-playing is too small to enable a self- 
supporting and self -respecting musician to 
devote to the study of his instrument and the 
art sufficient time and energy to become a 
leader of musical culture in the community-? 
The actual public work of the organist on 
Sunday is but a very small percentage of the 
time and effort which he must invest in the 
practice of his vocation, and if his financial 
and social status are to continue to decline, 
the quality of his music must inevitably de- 
cline also, and with it the taste and discrimina- 
tion of his public. 

The problem is not an easy one to solve. 
Organists have no union organization and it is 
to be doubted if a resort to such means would 
find favor in the profession, or bring about the 
desired result. The very conditions which 



make living increasingly difficult for the 
church musician have imdoubtedly at tht 
same time made sad inroads upon church 
incomes, for one of the first places in which the 
average man will apply economy is in his 
church subscription. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied that a niggardly policy on 
the part of the church will inevitably react to 
its own detriment. The church o>ves a very 
real and definite duty to itself and to the com- 
mimity to maintain as high a standard of 
music as possible. It will not suffice to in- 
dulge in glowing panegyrics on the ministry 
of song, to refer gushingly to the King of In- 
stnunents, and to inveigle the organist into 
giving the fruit of his talent and industry for 
the uplift of the community. A more altru- 
istic class does not exist an\'where than the 
great army of idealistic organists whose labors 
have contributed in an incalculable degree to 
the upbuilding of cultural and spiritual ad- 
vancement, but a more tangible reward than 
the consciousness of virtue must be forth- 
coming or the next few years will see so se- 
rious a f alling-oft' in the quality of church music 
that a radical change will be absolutely im- 
perative. While the conducting of a choir 
and the actual playing of an organ does not 
require all of an organist's time and energy, 
yet it does require a large and important part 
of it if he is to do his work with the necessar\' 
enthusiasm, and the ver>'' conditions of his 
temperament and education prohibit him from 
seeking to make a livelihood in many other 
lines. The other occupations open to an 
organist are necessarily very restricted and he 
must receive an adequate return for his church 
work, or give it up. 
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The problem has been brought to a focus 
in St. Louis, as recorded elsewhere in these 
columns. The action of the Missouri Chapter 
was widely reported in newspapers throughout 
the country and the impression seems to have 
been created in many places that the organists 
of St. Louis had gone, or were going, on strike. 
In correcting this erroneous impression, Ed- 
ward M. Read, Dean of the Chapter, writes, 
"All reference in the clipping to a strike, or 
any suggestion of such a thing is absolutely 
untrue. In fact, a strike would be quite im- 
possible outside of a tmion organization. Our 
Chapter is making an effort, by legitimate 
means, to obtain better salaries for the ma- 
jority of organists in St. Louis, who in very 
many cases have been miserably underpaid. 
I enclose two printed appeals which will give 
you an idea of the situation. A reporter was 
present at our last meeting and his report has 
evidently been exaggerated as it has traveled." 

The appeal referred to by Mr. Read, is as 
follows : 

'* To the Organists of St. Louis. At a meet- 
ing of the Missouri Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 26th, the subject of salaries of organists 
in St. Louis was introduced and freely dis- 
cussed. There was but one opinion regarding 
the fact that the work of organists here, which 
includes the training of choirs, should receive 
from the churches better recognition and 
better pay, in consideration of the greatly 
increased expense of living. This has been 
done in every business and profession, but 
with very few exceptions, the organists have 
been overlooked or ignored. This condition 
is not right and should be changed for the 
better. A meeting of all the organists in the 
city has been called for Sunday afternoon, 
February 8th, to discuss the situation and 
arrive at the best plan to bring about a much 
needed improvement. Good speakers will 
take part. You are earnestly requested to be 
present." 



Founder of the Guild. Mr. Hedden, Chairman of the 
Examination Committee, reported that the outlook for 
the examinations was very encouraging and that a 
number of candidates from Canada contemplate taking 
the examinations this year. 

A committee of propaganda was formed and has as its 
object to bring the work of the Guild and its high stand- 
ards of musical requirements before the general public 
and also the Clergy of the Church. The Committee 
consists of J. Warren Andrews, Edw. K. Macrum, 
and C. H. Doersam. 

The following colleagues were elected: 

HEADQUARTERS 

Walter C. Anderson, 7920 5th Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Firmin Swinnen, 604 West 135th Street, New York City. 



Harry A. Drexler, 17 Pershing Avenue, Buffalo. 
John T. Halliday, 25 Georgetown Street, Buffalo. 
Ralph A. Pyke, 135 Bird Avenue, Buffalo. 
N. Stanley Davis, 167 Congress Street, Buffalo. 
Helen Preston White, 3083 Main Street, Buffalo. 
Frances M. Hermon, 35 Florido Street, Buffalo. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Margaret E. Cain, 1646 Addison Street, Berkeley. 

WISCONSIN 

Victor Maves, 485 Menlo Blvd.. Milwaukee. 
Alice M. Furlong, 248 Mason Street, Milwaukee. 
Olive E. Atwood, 499 Menlo Blvd., Milwaukee. 

MISSOURI 

Elmer H. F. Ruhe, 549 Garden Street, Webster Grove. 

TEXAS 

Laurena Bolton, Dallas. 

Mrs. H. L. Gharis, 104 S. Akard, Dallas. 

OHIO 

Agnes M. Wright, 303 Grant Street, Covington. 

NEW ENGLAND 

Miss LilUan B. Payson, 20 Spring Street, Auburn. 
Miss Ethel M. FuUerton, 90 Brackett Street, Portland, 
Maine. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Charles S. Sharpe- Minor, 2^20 5th Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Helen E. Mowrey, 1036 Third Avenue, Los Angeles. 

INDIANA 

Harry Elmer Shirley, 6 Hanna Street, Greencastle. 

W^ESTERN TENNESSEE 

Mrs. Claude Hartzell, 556 La Clede Street, Memphis. 
Mrs. J. P. Murphy, 1239 Neptune Street, Memphis. 



Head- The February meeting of the Council, 

quarters held on the end of the month, was at- 
tended by Warden Demarest, Messrs. 
Martin, Hedden, Andrews, Day, Doersam, Sears, 
Macrum, Comstock, Federlein, Norton, and Baier. 
A motion was passed that a letter of condolence be 
sent to the family of the late Dr. Smith Penfield, a 



George Alexander A. West, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter and organist of St. Luke's Church, German- 
town, Philadelphia, was scheduled to play a recital for 
Headquarters of the Guild at the Church of The Holy 
Communion, New York City, on Monday, February 
9th. Word was received from Mr. West that he would 
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be prevented by illness from playing the recital, and at 
the last minute, David McK. Williams, organist of the 
church, very kindly consented to play a recital program 
in his stead. Mr. Williams's program was beautifully 
played and was much enjoyed by the small audience 
which ventured through the storm-bound streets to 
hear him. He played: Choral Prelude, Parry; Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Chorale in A minor, 
Franck: Eventide (C minor Sonata), Andrews; Rou- 
lade (MSS.), Bingham; Arioso, Rogers; Variations de 
Concert, Bonnet. 



Mac Do well: Pastorale, Foote; Nocturne in B major, 
Chopin; Allegretto, Debat-Ponson; Jubilate Amen, 
Kinder. 



Walter Henry Hall conducted the Columbia Uni- 
versity Chorus in a performance of Bach's Christmas 
Oratorio at Carnegie Hall on January 2ist, accompanied 
by an orchestra of fifty. 



The annual series of Historical Organ Lecture- 
Recitals given at Union Theological Seminary by 
Clarence Dickinson was inaugurated auspiciously on 
February 3d with a program illustrative of the place 
^-xjcupied in musical history by St. Mark's Cathe- 
dral, Venice. Beside the organist and lecturer, those 
presenting the program were the choir and soloists 
of Brick Presbyterian Church, the choir of Union 
Theological Seminary (twenty-five men's voices), and 
an instrumental choir of four trumpets, four trom- 
Ujnes. and two violins. The last-named adjunct being 
under the direction of Sam Franko. In Addition to 
his entertaining lecture, Dr. Dickinson played the 
following organ numbers; Ricercare, Willaert; Fan- 
tasia Allegra, Gabrielli; Canzone da Sonarc a Cinque, 
Merulo; Sonata, Galuppi; S<»nata, Gabrielli. 

The second recital of the s.-rir<, on F*:bruary loth, 
was in commemoration r>f thr three hundrerlth anni- 
versary of the landing' of tin- Pilgrim Fathers. The 
assisting soloists were a vo( al quartet and Oskenonton, 
('Running Deer) a full -blood Indian. Dr. Dickinson's 
organ numbers were: The King's Hunt, Bull: Pavanne, 
Byrd; Anno Domino 1620, MacDowclI; Allegro from 
Sonata I.. Parker; Orit-ntal Sketch, Bird; Fanfare, 
Shelley. 'V\w program was divided intri four i)arts, 
illustrativi- of tlu' English music of the period contem- 
poranooiis with ilic sailing of the Pilgrims, the music of 
Holland of the same period, the music of New England 
of the seventeenth century and of the twentieth. 



The series of pubHc organ recitals at the Church of 
the Holy Communion arranged by the organist of the 
ehurch. David McK. Williams, occupied the Thursday 
<vcnings of the month of January. On January 15th, 
Lynwood Fanium, organist of Fifth Avenue Presbyter- 
ian Church, played: Choral Prelude on the hymn-tune 
"Martyrs," Grace: Meditation, Bairstow; Pastorale, 
Roger- Ducassc; Motet, Palestrina; Prelude and Fugue 
in F minor, Bach; Paul Receives His Sight, Mailing; 
Le Neures Bourguignonnes. Jacob; Minuetto Antico e 
Musctta, Yon; Toccata, Jepson. 

On the 22d, the program was played by Francis W. 
Snow of Boston, who played selections from Bach, 
Widor, Schumaim, Karg-Elert. anil Vierne. 



Attendance is increasing at Gottfried H. Federlcin's 
Sunrlay evening recitals at Temple Immanuel and it is 
expected that they will be continued indefinitely. On 
January i8th, Mr. Federlein's program was made up of 
works by Wagner, Lenormand, Guilmant, Bonnet, and 
Mendelssohn. 



Frank E. Ward's new string quartet in C minor was 
played at the MacDowell Club on the evening of Jan- 
uary 1 8th by the Elsa Fischer Quartet. On the same 
evening, at Holy Trinity Church, of which he is organ- 
ist, Mr. Ward played the following organ program: 
Fugue on b-a-c-h^ C. P. E. Bach; Claire de Lune, 



On January 14th, the choir of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine sang at JEoWoxi Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Miles Farrow, a program of lituii^cal and other 
sacred music, consisting of the Missa Brevis by Pales- 
trina, and choral works by Byrd, Gibbons, Sweelinck. 
TschaikoxTiky, Arkhangelsky, and Gretchaninoflf. The 
program was repeated at a special musical service at 
the Cathedral on the evening of January 25th. 



On January 22d, Joseph Bonnet appeared in a con- 
cert at the City College which ^^-as stated to be the first 
organ and symphony concert ever given in this city, 
and the third in the United States. The concert was 
given under the patronage of the Mayor, and was 
arranged by Phihp Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain. 
Mr. Bonnet appeared with the New Symphony Orches- 
tra and played Handel's Fourth Concerto in F major 
and the Guilmant First Symphony, with orchestra, as 
well as a group of solo organ numbers, consisting of 
Arthur Foote's new "Christmas" (dedicated to Mr. 
Bonnet) , and the Martini Gavotte. During the concert, 
Francis D. Gallatin, Park Commissioner, presented Mr. 
Bonnet, on behalf of the city, with an American flag. 



W^ith the Xew Year the "Friday Noon Hour of Mu- 
sic" was inaugurated at the Brick Church, Fifth Avenue 
and 37th Street, Xew York, under the direction of 
Clarence Dickinson, as a movement for commimity 
refreshment and education through music. It is 
planned to give an Oratorio, Motet, or Organ Recital 
every Friday from 12.15 to one o'clock, when many of 
the thousands of employees in the large shops with which 
the Brick Church is surrounded are free for the noon 
hour, and, together with many busy shoppers, visitors 
to New York, and music lovers, may turn aside and in 
the stillness of the beautiful old church refresh their 
souls with music. The response has been remarkable, 
peoi)le crowding to the church for each noon hour. 

On January 23d the program was devoted to the 
works of American composers, and the organ numbers 
were Allegro, Sonata I., Parker; Intermezzo, from 
Storm King Symphony, Dickinson; Minuet, Seeboeck, 
Polonaise, Webbe. On February 6th, Mendelssohn's 
" Hymn of Praise" was sung by the Brick Church Motet 
Choir, under Dr. Dickinson's direction. 



Elgar's " Dream of Genontius" was sung at St. 
I'hotnas's Church on February loth by the St. Thomas 
Festival Chorus, accompanied by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by T. Tertius Noble. 



Among the special musical ser\'ices presented by 
Guild members at their respective churches, "were the 
following on February 8th: Parker's " Hora Novissima" 
at St. Bartholomew's, under Arthur Hyde*s direction; 
Mozart's Rcciuicm at Church of the Ascension under 
the direction of Jessie Craig Adam; Excerpts from "Eli- 
jah" at Broadway Tabernacle under Walter Gale, and 
at Church of the Incarnation under John Doane. 
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T. Tertius Noble at St. Thomas's, February 8th: 
Fantasia in F minor, "The Clock," Mozart; solemn 
melody. Da vies; allegro vivace and andante. Smart; 
Two Woodland Idylls, MacDowell; Ave Maria, Hen- 
•selt; Vivace, Mendelssohn; Berceuse, Jarnefelt; con- 
ocrto in B flat, Handel. 



Samuel A. Baldwin at the City College, February 8th 
at four o'clock: Concert, Overture in C minor, Hol- 
lins: Sa'ur Monique, Couperin; Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor. Bach ; A Rose Garden of Samarkand, Stough- 
ton; Concert Caprice, Turner; Magic Fire Scene, "The 
Valkyrie," Wagner; "By the Sea," Schubert; Grande 
Piece Symphonique, Franck. 

February nth: Fantasia in F, West; Chorale Pre- 
lude, "Adorn Thyself," Bach; Sonata No. 2 in C major, 
Borowski; Shepherd's Dance and Chanson a Bonnet, 
Sheppard; In Paradisum and Fiat Lux, Dubois; Seren- 
ade, Schubert; Toccata, Foote. 



A United Service, using the combined choirs of St. 
James's and Holy Trinity Churches, was held at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, New York, on Januar>'' 25th. 
The service was under the joint direction of G. Darlmg- 
ton Richards, and Frank E. Ward, and consisted of 
the Stanford "Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis" in B 
flat, "The Lord is Gracious," by Mr. Ward, and Stain- 
crs, "I am Alpha and Omega." 



"The Messiah" was sung at the Church of the Re- 
<leemer, Morristown, N. J., under the direction of Kate 
Elizabeth Fox, on February ist, in celebration of 
"Music Week." On February 4th, Mrs. Fox played 
the following program: Introduction and Allegro 
from Symphony in D minor, Guilmant ; Gavotta, Mar- 
tini; Sunshine and Shadow, Gale; Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor. Bach; Praeludium, Jarnefelt; Finale from 
Symphonic Pathetique, Tschaikowsky; Evening Song, 
Bairstow; Variations de Concert, Bonnet. 



On January 28th the Senior and Junior Choirs of 
Tremont Presbyterian Church, New York City, gave a 
musical service under the direction of Robert Morris 
Tread well, the organist of the church. The Junior 
Choir sang Gounod's " Praise Ye the Father," and the 
Senior Choir, Gaul's " Holy City." 



Albert Reeves Norton played the following recital 
T)rogram at the Reformed Church on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, on February 6th: Triumphal March, Parker; 
Allegro Appassionata from Sonata V., Guilmant; In 
the Garden, Goodwin; Scherzo, Jadassohn; Nuptial 
Marche, Guilmant; Will o' the Wisp, Nevin; Moment 
Religicux, Friml; Scherzoso, Woodman; Finlandia, 
Sibelius. 



New The New England Chapter of the 

England American Guild of Organists has been 
Chapter very active during January, even though 
several contemplated recitals have not 
been given because of illness of the performers, incom- 
plete organs, or other causes. 

The first event of the month was a recital on the large 
and famous organ in the Old South Church by NIr. 
Henry E. Wry, the Organist of the Church. 



Sonata, Op. 65, allegro moderato, andante, allegretto, 
fugue, Horatio W. Parker; Improvisation, Ostinato e 
Fughetto, Karg-Elert; Toccata from CEdipe, Le Froid 
de Mfereaux; Rhapsodic in D major, Camille Saint- 
Saens; Christmas in Sicily, Pi^tro A. Yon; Nature 
Pieces: a. Dawn, Edwin H. Lemare; b. Fiat Lux, Theo- 
dore Dubois; Prelude in C, J. S. Bach; Finale from 
Fourth Symphony, Ch. M. Widor. 



On January 19th a joint recital was given on the fine 
organ of the South Congregational Church, — known as 
"Dr. Hale's Church,"— by Mr. Alfred Brinkler, F. A. 
G. O. of Portland, Maine, and Mr. Frederick H. John- 
son, Director of the Music Department of Bradford 
Academy. The weather was very inclement and 
transportation very difficult, nevertheless a good audi- 
ence was present and a fine program greatly enjoyed. 

Prelude- Pastorale, Pi^tro A. Yon; Cantilena, Ren^ L. 
Becker, Sonata No. i in F minor, allegro moderato e 
serioso, adagio, andante, allegro assai vivace, Felix 
Mendelssohn; Canzona, W. Wolstenholme; Quaranta, 
Alfred Brinkler. — Mr. Brinkler. 

Maestoso, Adagio, Moritz Brozig; Allegro Op. 28, 
Edward W. Elgar; Menuet, Rudolphe Larotta; Prifere, 
Joseph Jongen; Prelude in G major, J. S. Bach; Com- 
munion, Jean Hur^; Grand Choeur in D, Alex. Guil- 
mant. — Mr. Johnson. 



Several of our members have been actively engaged 
in important concerts which are not strictly Guild 
events. An interesting concert was given by the Sun- 
day Tabernacle Choir in Symphony Hall on January 
27th, at which the Cantata of the " Holy Land" by Otto 
Mailing and several miscellaneous numbers were given. 
.Well-known soloists took part and John Hermann Loud, 
F. A. G. O., furnished the accompaniments on the 
organ. 

Mr. Loud also gave an organ recital, on the same 
afternoon (January 27th) in the Church of the Presi- 
dents at Quincy, Mass. 

Toccata in F, Bach; "In a Rose Garden of Summer- 
land," Stoughton; Triumphal March (dedicated to 
John Hermann Loud), R. G. Hailing; Two Movements 
from Fourth Symphony, a. Andante Cantabile, h. 
Scherzo, Widor; Nocturne, Ferrala; Capriccio in E, 
John Hermann Loud; Improvisation on any given 
theme; Two Compositions, a. Second Nuptial March, 
h. Great Fugue in D, A. Guilmant. 



On Sunday, February ist, Mr. Loud gave a recital, 
under the auspices of the Guild, at the Harvard Club 
to the usual crowded audience. Invariably at these 
events standing room is at a premiimi long before the 
recital begins. The organ is very fine and the hall it- 
self a great attraction. 

Praeludium in E flat, Bach; Cantilena, Guilmant; 
Sonata, Op. iii, in F sharp, a. Grave — Allegro moder- 
ato, b. Adagio non troppo — Allegro, c. Allegro maestoso, 
Rheinberger; Romanza, Op. 17, No. 3, H. W. Parker; 
Scherzo Symphonique Concertant, Lemmens; A Rose 
Garden of Samarkand, Stoughton; Minuetto in B 
minor, Gigout; Triumphal March (dedicated to Mr. 
John Hermann Loud), Hailing. 



On Sunday afternoon, January 25th the Choir of 
Eliot Church, Newton, gave Rossini's Stabat Mater 
under the direction of our Dean, Everett E. Truette, 
Mus. Bac. A. G. O. Performances by this organiza- 
tion are too well-known to need comment, as also are 
the superb accompaniments rendered upon the fine 
organ by Mr. Truette. The Sunday previous to this, 
the music at this church was selected entirely from the 
works of Horatio W. Parker. 
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The organ numbers were : Vision in D, and March in 
B flat, and the choir sang, "The Lord is My Light," 
" In Heavenly Love Abiding," and " Father Most Holy. ' 



The afternoon service at Trinity Church, Boston, of 
which Ernest Mitchell is organist, was commemorative 
of the work of Horatio Parker, who was organist of the 
church from 1893 to 1901, the music being entirely from 
his pen. The organ prelude was "Melody and Inter- 
mezzo," and at the conclusion of the service, a brief 
orean recital was played, consisting of "Festival Pre- 
lude," "Romanza,'' "Eclogue," "Novelette," and Con- 
cert Piece No. 2. The choir sang the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis in E, "In Heavenly Love Abiding," 
"Zion is Captive Yet" (from "Hora No\nssima"), and 
"Behold Ye Despisers." 



The music at Leyden Church, Brookline, of which 
C. D. Irwin is organist, on January i8th, was selected 
entirely from the works of Horatio Parker. Mr. Irwin 
played the Melody and Intermezzo, and Marcia Religi- 
osa, and the choir sang, "The Lord is My Light" and 
"In Heavenly Love Abiding." 



The annual dinner is an event always looked forward 
to with much pleasure and interest. It was held this 
year at the Hotel Westminster on Wednesday evening, 
January 28th: about seventy members were present. 
After an excellent dinner we were much interested in a 
message from Headquarters which was brought to us 
by Dr. Victor Baier, F. A. G. O., the General Treasurer 
of the Guild. The information given by Dr. Baier was 
of great interest and was very instructive to all of our 
members. The honor of his presence was greatly ap- 
preciated. Past Dean Walter J. Clemson, A. M., A. 
G. 0., made a very entertaining speech and read a most 
amusing poem which was of unusual interest to the 
ladies, after which the Hon. John Thomas, of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, entertained the company 
for more than an hour with his inimitable impersona- 
tions and recitations. The company was convulsed 
w4th laughter by his unique talent and ability in this 
field. We all envy the other members of the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature ! The entire evening was one 
of the most successfid events in the history of the 
Chapter. 



deliberately put his light under a bushel, giving his ow^ 
ability as a concert player no real opportunity. 1 1 is t 
be hoped that at some other Guild service in the nea^ 
future he mav be allowed the opportunity he unselfishly 
denied himself this time. Usehna Clarke Smith can 
always be counted on for a good job. He played the 
organ voluntary, chosing as his vehicle the Fantasia 
Symphonique of Rosettcr G. Cole, and giving a brilliant 
yet dignified performance. This* composition is ver>'' 
respectfully referred to the consideration of those who 
claim that America has produced no organ music of 
serious importance. The Rev. Dr. William Porter Lee. 
Pastor of the Chiu-ch, gave an address, in the course of 
which he paid a wcU-deserv^ed tribute to Mr. Gi^odwin 
and his choir. 



Mr. James H. lx>rd, of Philadelphia, Pa., a Fellow of 
the Guild, has offered a cash prize of $25 for the can- 
didate who attains the highest marks in the exatnina- 
tion for Associateship in the Pennsylvania Chapter this 
year. This is to emphasize the value of the examina- 
tion, as Mr. Lord has proved it to himself, and because 
there are too many Colleagues who do not proceed to 
this work. Coming from one who has been through 
the examination, it is a fine tribute to its character and 
purpose. Now that a start has been made, it should 
not be difficult to oflfer a similar inducement annually. 
and the idea might well be followed in other parts of 
the countr>\ 

The examinations will be held this year on Thursday 
and Friday, June 3d and 4th. 



Pennsyl- The Pennsylvania Chapter of the Amcr- 

vania ican Guild of Organists gave its forty- 

Chapter ninth public service on Tuesday evening, 
January 20, 1920, in the Westsidc Presby- 
terian Church, Germanto\\Ti, Philadelphia. The choir 
of the church, under direction of Melvin Biggs Goodwin, 
sang the hymns and responses, Cruickshank's Magnifi- 
cat in G, and Noble's matchless anthem, "Fierce was 
the Wild Billow," of which it gave a very thrilling and 
dramatic interpretation. 

Miss Eleanor S. Drew gave a good, musicianly read- 
ing of Clarence Dickinson's Andante Serioso as the 
organ prelude; for the oflfertory Percy Chase Miller 
played the slow movement from Borowski's Second Or- 
gan Sonata, a distinctive and colorful number. Mr. 
Borowski has put the whole organ world in his debt by 
his Suite and his two Organ Sonatas, and many of us 
woiUd be sincerely glad if he would increase the debt. 
Of the performance of this number at this service, mod- 
esty forbids us to give the account we should like to. 
Mr. Goodwin's modesty is almost equal to ours. He 
chose the March from Handel's Occasional Oratorio for 
the postlude, which is good music, but by this choice he 



Illinois Samuel A. Baldwin delighted a large 

Chapter audience at the First Congregatioiud 
Church of Oak Park, when he played there 
January 20th under the auspices of the Illinois Chapter, 
as the second visiting organist in the series arranged for 
this season. Mr. Baldwin, it is interesting to note, is a 
former Chicagoan, having been for a number of years 
organist of I^ly mouth Church. Mr. Balden was 
greeted by meml>ers of the Guild in the parlors of the 
church after the recital and returned to New York the 
same night. His program was: Chorale No. 3, in A 
minor, Franck; "Chanson Plaintive," LjTiarski; Pre- 
lude Pastorale, Liadoflf; Chorale Prelude: **Jesu Mv 
Guide," and Toccata in F, Bach; Prelude to " ParsiCtli" 
Wagner; Andante from Sonata No. i, Borowski; "Oh, 
the Lilting Springtime," Slebbins; "Will o' the Wisp," 
Xevin; Chromatic Prelude and Fantasia (MS), Chaffin; 
"In the Morning," and "Ase's Death" (from "Peer 
Gynt" Suite No. 1), Grieg: "By the Sea," Schuljert; 
Theme and Finale in A flat, Thiele. 



Wisconsin Since our organization. May, 1919, we 
Chapter have had one meeting in Milwaukee, on 
Xovcniber 9th, at which an Executive 
Committee was elected and a Program Committee was 
appointed with Mr. F. Charles Forester as Chairman. 

Tlie second week of each month was selected for the 
monthly meetings. 

Tlic Executive Committee held a meeting on De- 
cember loth at Madison to discuss plans for the next 
monthly meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of December was held 
in Milwaukee, December 1 8th. After dinner at the 
City Club ilie meeting: became an informal one with 
discussions. One formal paper was presented by Mr. 
L. A. Vantinc on "The Development of the Organ in 
America." 

1ti connection with the monthly meeting a Vesper 
Service was given under the direction of the A. G. O. 
at Wesley M. E. Church with Mr. Victor Manes as the 
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regular organist and Mr. Arthur Ameke as guest or- 
ganist. 



The third regular monthly meeting of the Chapter 
was held at the Hotel Martin, Milwaukee, Thursday- 
evening, January 29, 1920. Many subjects of interest 
were discussed, but the feature of the evening was the 
completion of Mr. Lewis Vantine's paper, "The Organ 
in America," whidi he began at the previous meeting. 

It was decided at this meeting to install a complete 
library of organ literature and compositions in the Mil- 
waukee Public Library. 



Missouri The regular monthly meeting of the 

Chapter Chapter took place, Monday evening, 
January 26, 1920, at its regular quarters in 
the Musical Arts Building, St. Louis. 

After the dinner, Dean Read introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Rev. Dr. E. Combie Smith, pastor of 
Maple Avenue \L E. Church, St. Louis, who spoke on 
"Music at the Front." Dr. Smith has just recently 
returned from France. 

After the regular order of business had been dispensed 
with, our first dean and a founder of the A. G. O., 
Mr. E. R. Kroeger, gave an interesting talk on the life of 
Horatio W. Parker. Mr. Kroeger had the pleasure of 
being intimately acquainted with Mr. Parker and en- 
lightened his talk with personal reminiscences of their 
experiences together. 

The latter part of the meeting was given over to the 
discussion of organists' salaries, the outcome of which 
resulted in a meeting being called under the auspices of 
the Chapter for Sunday afternoon, February 8, 1920, 
at 3.30 o'clock at Musical Arts Hall to which all the 
organists of the city were invited and at which time some 
definite movement will be organized for better salaries 
for the organists in St. Louis. 



The following recital was played bv Arthur Meyer, 
A. A. G. O., at St. Stephen's Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
January 25, 1920: 

Third Sonata, Op. 43, Prelude, Adoration, Toccata, 
Becker; Echo Bells, Brewer; Liebestod, Wagner; 
Fountain Reverie, Fletcher; Concert Overture in B 
minor, Rogers. Ellen M. Fidton, secretary. 



Central The chorus choir of fifty voices of Taber- 

NewYork nacle Baptist Church, Utica, of which 
Chapter Homer P. Whitford is organist, is giving a 
series of monthly musical ser\'ices, with 
the assistance of soloists, strings, and harp. On Janu- 
ary 25th, Mr. Whitford played; Processional, Kinder; 
Benediction Nuptiale, Frysinger; L'Arlequin, Nevin; 
Military March, Elgar; and with violin and \'ioloncello 
the "Cantabile" from "Samson and Delilah" by Saint- 
Saens. 



Virginia J. J. Miller, A. G. O., has been organist 

Chapter and choirmaster of Christ Church for 
thirty years, and the anniversary was ap- 
propriately observed by the church, December 7th. 
In addition to the special services of that day, Mr. 
Miller gave an anniversary recital, December 8th, and 
this was the 129th recital played by him in this church. 
The choir of fifty men and boys took part in the anni- 
versary service and a part of Mozart's Mass in B flat 
was sung at the morning service. For this recital Mr. 
Miller offered the following program: Symphony No. 
6 (Allegro and Adagio), Widor; Cantilena, Dem'arest; 
E pi thalamiunt (Wedding Hynm), Woodman; Siciliano, 



Fry; "In Venice" (dedicated to Mr. Miller), Gatty 
Sellars; "Evening Bells and Cradle Song," Macfarlane; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor. Bach. 

Diuing Mr. Miller's tenure in office the first perma- 
nent boy choir was organized in Christ Church, and it 
has become one of the leading church choirs of the south. 
Among the works rendered by the present choir are: 
Goimod's " Messe Solennelle," Mozart's Mass in B flat 
(No. 7), the great St. Matthew Passion by Bach, the 
" Prodigal Son" by Sullivan, "The Last Judgment," by 
Spohr; "The Darkest Hour," by Harold Moore; 
Gounod's " Gallia" and a long list of oratorios, solos, and 
anthems. He has given a long series of organ recitals 
and brought to Norfolk under his direction a number of 
times the New York Symphony Orchestra, the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, and many artists, singers, and 
performers of international fame, among them being 
Madame Sembrich, Madame Gadsky, Harold Bauer, 
and David Bispham. 

Mr. Miller is one of the foimders of the American 
Guild of Organists. He organized the Virginia chapter 
and was its dean for a number of years. Mr. Miller 
was for five years organist and choirmaster of Grace 
Episcopal Church, Middletown, N. Y., and supervisor 
of music in the public schools before going to Norfolk 
thirty years ago. 



William H. Jones played the following program at 
University of Virginia, January 25th ; Concert Overttu'e 
in C minor, HolHns; Melodic in E, Rachmaninof; 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Benediction 
Nuptiale, Saint-Saens; Sonata in the Style of Handel, 
Wolstenholme; Fountain Revery, Fletcher; Fiat Lux, 
Dubois. 



Northern In all the churches of the Bay R^ion 

California around San Francisco, and especially 
Chapter where Guild members are organists or 
choir directors, particularly elaborate 
Christmas services were given this past December. 
Naturally in view of the added work of extra rehearsals 
and performances, there was an inevitable absence of 
Guild activities at the end of 19 19. With Easter com- 
ing so early this year, the same rush conditions continue 
and so the usual Guild meeting will be held just after 
the Easter special musical observances, and at one of the 
large churches at Oakland. 

Our fellow member, Edwin H. Lemare, San Francis- 
co's official organist, gave on February ist, his 143rd 
organ recital in that City's Exposition Auditorium, and 
judging by the attendance this clever performer is still 
holding the popular interest in the music of his craft. 
His program follows: 

Victory March, Lemare; Valse Triste, Sibelius; 
"Shepherd's Hey," Grainger; Irish Tune from Coimty 
Derry, Grainger; Prelude from Third Act and Bridal 
Music, "Lohengrin," Wagner; Selection from "Faust," 
Gounod. 

This Sibelius "Valse Triste," known as the "Dance 
of Death," and the two Grainger compositions, have 
not heretofore been heard at these organ recitals. 
Lemare's composition, the "Victory March," was writ- 
ten since the close of the Great War, and has only just 
been published. 

The Chapter's oldest member, the venerable Samuel 
D. Mayer, whose recent illness has caused the members 
much concern, has happily been restored to health and 
has resumed his services at the organ. For more than 
fifty years, Mr. Mayer has been official organist for the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of California, and for a like 
period was organist of the ist Congregational Church 
of San Francisco, even now being the Organist Emeritus 
there. May his life be spared long for our emulation! 

Mrs. Josephine Crewe Aylwin, one of our local Fel- 
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loWvS, is the author of a comic operetta, called "The 
Strike," which was recently produced in one of the San 
Francisco theaters, and had a very successful run. The 
musical setting was cleverly suggestive of the lines and 
well turned for desired effects. 



Another local member, Warren D. Allen, dean of the 
San Jos6 branch Chapter, and organist of the Lcland 
Stanford, Jr., University, gave on February 3d, at the 
University Memorial Chapel, the following numbers: 

Sonata in C minor. No. 2, Mendelssohn; Adagietto, 
Bizet; Scherzo, from the Fifth Sonata, Guilmant. 

Mr. Allen also played the following program at 
Stanford University, January 22d: Works by Joseph 
Bonnet; Caprice Heroique, Romance sans Paroles, 
Ariel, Variations de Concert. January 27th, Fugue on 
the Kjnrie, Couperin; Prelude in D minor, Clerambault; 
Recitative de tierce en taille, de Grigny; Nuptial Bene- 
diction, Saint-Saens; Grande Piece Symphonique, 
Franck. 



Buifalo Under the auspices of the Buffalo Chap- 

Chapter ter, Charles M. Courboin, gave one of 
the very finest organ recitals ever heard in 
the city, at the First Presbyterian Church on the Circle, 
Monday evening, February the second. 

The extremely varied program consisted of: Allegro 
from 6th Symphony, Widor; Aria, Lotti; Passacaglia, 
Bach; Allegretto, De Boeck: Chorale No. 3, Franck; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor. Bach; Andante from 
Grande Piece Symphonique, Franck; The Cuckoo, 
The Bee, Lemare; Marche Heroique, Saint-Saens; 
Little Prajludium, Jamefelt. These selections gave 
Mr. Courboin splendid opportimities for displaying his 
masterly technique, his faultless taste in registration, 
and his artistic interpretations. 

After the beauties of the deep Bach, Franck, and 
Widor selections, the two Lemare numbers formed an 
interesting contrast, and these proved to be more realis- 
tic imitations than one could believe possible from an 
organ. 

Preceding the recital, a banquet was served the Guild 
members at the College Club, after which Mr. Cour- 
boin described the Wanamakcr organ in Philadelphia, 
upon which he is giving a series of recitals. 



Northern The Northern Ohio Chapter gave a din- 

Ohio ncr in honor of Mr. Ernest M. Skinner at 

Chapter the Colonial Hotel, Cleveland, on January 
1 2th. The dinner was attended by the 
most prominent organists of the Chapter, and Mr. 
Skinner gave an address at the conclusion describing 
in detail his new invention, the Drchestrator. 



(.)n January 19th Sub-dean Henry F. Anderson, F. 
A. G. O., gave a service at Emmanuel Church, Cleve- 
land. Air. Anderson's vested choir and soloists gave a 
choral service singing anthems by Handel, Martin, and 
Wood. The organ prelude was played by Miss Alice 
Willson, one of the members of the Chapter. 



Edwin Arthur Kraft played the following programs 
at Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, on January 26th: 
Bridal March, HoUins; Meditation and Toccata, d'Evry; 
Second Andantino in D flat, Lemare; Scherzo-Pastorale, 
Federlein; Tragedy of a Tin Soldier, Nevin; Fugue in 
D major, Guilmant: Evening Bells and Cradle Song, 
MacFarlane; Pavanne, Johnson: At Parting of Day, 
Frysinger; Concert Piece in B, Parker. 



Texas The Texas Chapter held its regular 

Chapter January meeting on the third Saturday at 
three o'clock, at the City Temple, with 
the dean. Miss Alice Knox Fergusson, presiding. 

After the registrar's reading of the minutes, and the 
treasurer's report, the reports of different committees 
were heard. 

The membership committee report show<?d Mrs. 
Grandstaff 's team ahead. The plan of the Chapter this 
year is to keep a campaign going, until June, for new 
members, each person on the roU being on one of the 
teams, and being actively engaged in the work. A prize 
will be given to the indiNddual securing most names ex- 
pecting to take the examinations. 

The social committee is working up a large affair in 
the form of a dinner, which, it is hoped, will be a perma- 
nent affair. 

The recital committee reported arrangements made 
for a recital to be given on January 25th, which being 
Robert Bum's birthday, will be celebrated by a Scotch 
program, given by Miss Alice Knox Fergusson, the dean, 
who is of Scotch ancestry. 

The organ numbers will Ix?, Solemn Prelude, Noblf: 
Midsummer Caprice, Johnston; Berceuse, Dickinsoc; 
Ase's Death, Grieg; To a Wild Rose, MacDo^^D; 
Scotch Fantasia, McFarlane. 

The Chapter adjourned earlier than usual to attend 
the program given by Music Commission in the audi- 
torium, for the school children. Two of the Chapter 
members. Miss Katherine Hammons, organist of City 
Temple, and David Grove, organist of St. Matthew s, — 
took part in the program. — Ruth Strong. 



Members of the Guild ! Send in your compositions^ 
whether published or in manuscript, for listing and re- 
viewing, also, notices of the performance of your works f 
These items are of interest to your fellow-members, and 
will be listed from time to time. 



Announcement is made that the H. \V. Oray Com- 
])any, publishers, will be very glad to have settings of 
the new canticle, "Benedictus Es Domine," sent to 
them, and that these will receive every consideration. 

The prize offered by the Mendelssohn Choir of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for an eight-part unaccompanic<l chorus 
for mixed voices has been awarded to William Y. Webbe 
of Summit, New Jersey, for his setting of ** De Sheep- 
fol." The lines are l>y Mrs. Sarah P. McL. Quene. 
The work will be published shortly by the H. W. Gray 
Co. 

Selections from the ** Messiah" were given by the 
Choral and Orchestral Society, J. I^wrence Krb, con- 
ductor, at the University of Illinois, on January 18th, 
with Miss Katherine E. Seelye, organist, Mrs. Virginia 
L. McAtte. j)ianisi, and student soloists from the School 
of Music. 



Selections from Mendelssohn's "Elijah" were _given 
at the Presbyterian Church, Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
on February ist, with the following soloists: Miss Alice 
Bunting, soprano; Mrs. Sadie M. Harper, contralto; 
Victor Ledeky, tenor; and William H. Henningsen, bass, 
with Mrs. Rutherford Kendrick at the organ. 

A concert in aid of the Associated Charities was held 
at the Organ Pavilion, Balboa Park, San Diego, on 
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January i8th. Dr. H. J. Stewart, Official Organist, 
was assisted in rendering a varied program, including 
Ward's "Ocean Rhapsodic" for violin, 'cello, piano and 
organ, by the following: Royal A. Brown, Organ-piano, 
Miss Hermina West, soprano; Mrs. Bemhard Mollen- 
hauer, 'cello; Mrs. Dorothy Cranston Stott, violin, and 
Mme. Jennie Owen, accompanist. 



The Second Presbyterian Church Choir of Phila- 
delphia, on January 25th, rendered the "Christmas 
Oratorio" of Saint-Saens, with other numbers by 
Richard Henry Warren and Russian composers, under 
the direction of N. Lindsay Norden. 

Assisting the solo quintet and chorus were these 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra: Frederic 
Cook, first violin; Alexander Zenker, second violin; 
Alfred Lorenz, viola; Max Froelich, 'cello; Vincent 
Fanelli, harpist; and James Raymond Duane at the 
organ. 



The mixed vested choir of fifty voices at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Church, New York City, will sing the following 
works at choral even-songs on the Sunday afternoons 
as noted. 

February ist — "Hora Novissima," Part I., H. W. 
Parker; February 8th, — "Hora Novissima," Part II., 
H. W. Parker; February 1 5th,— Thirteenth Psalm, 
Mendelssohn; February 22d, — *'0 God, hear my pray- 
er," Gretchaninoff; and "Cherubim Hymn," Rach- 
maninoff; February 29th, — Excerpts from "Stabat 
Mater," Dvorak. The soloists are Miss Grace Kerns, 
soprano; Mrs. Benedict- Jones, alto; Mr. Judson House, 
tenor; Mr. Edgar Schofield, bass; under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur S. Hyde, organist and choirmaster. 



of the efficiency of both choir and choirmaster. The 
"Missa Brevis** abounds in difficulties of rhythm, ex- 
pression, and (especially) phrasing. 

On the whole it was admirably done. It is no small 
feat for a choir to hold the attention of an audience 
throughout the five numbers of this work. Music of 
this exalted kind is only heard to best advantage in the 
actual worship of the Almighty during the Holy Eucha- 
rist. The composition is far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of persons unaccustomed to liturgical music of the 
highest class. Divorced from ecclesiastical surround- 
ings, and performed in concert atmosphere it is like a 
jewel torn from its setting. Nevertheless a profotmd 
effect was produced, and monotony — ^always a danger 
when religious participation is wanting — was success- 
fully avoided. 

In the second part of the program the choir aroused 
greater interest, chiefly because the listeners compre- 
hended the music. The " Day of Judgment," by Ark- 
hangelsky, and "As the Waves of the Sea" by Gretchan- 
inoff were most excellently sung, and brought to an end 
a performance that reflects the utmost cr«iit upon Dr. 
Farrow and his forces. 

It is rather significant that the critics of the daily 
press recognized the importance of this occasion, and 
the benefit conferred upon the public by the presenta- 
tion of liturgical compositions far too seldom heard in 
these days of degenerate and "attractive" church ser- 
vices. When such journals as the Times^ Sun, and 
Tribune go out of their way to report at length, and with 
evident fairness, a recital of this kind, there is certainly 
much to be thankful for on the part of all who have the 
cause of ecclesiastical music at heart. 



CATHEDRAL CHOIR CONCERT 

The concert given at ^Eolian Hall on January 29th by 
the choir of St. John's Cathedral, under the direction 
of Dr. Miles Farrow, furnished further proof of the 
growing importance of that organization as the repre- 
sentative choir of the Episcopal Church. 

A few years ago, when the Choir School of the Cathe- 
dral was in its embryonic state we predicted that in the 
fullness of time it would reach maturity, and abtmdantly 
justify itself as the leading exponent of a sjrstem that is 
positively essential to choral progress. It is indeed 
gratifying to know that our prophesy has come true. 

If the recent concert at the i£olian Hall did no more 
than forcibly remind the clen^ymen who attended it 
that the average well-to-do Episcopal parish is deaf, 
dumb and blind to the possibilities of the Anglican Choir 
School system of educating choristers, it accomplished 
more than enough. 

Unfortunately for choirmasters who are expected to 
make bricks without straw, the reverend clergy are not 
apt to penetrate beneath the surface in matters musical ; 
in the "ways and means" of securing desired results 
they take much for granted when facilities are "little" 
with a vengeance! 

The pieces chosen for performance at this concert 
embraced selections from four schools of ecclesiastical 
composition, the Roman represented by Palestrina (the 
" Missa Brevis" and two motets, "Come, Holy Ghost," 
and "I will Magnify Thee"), the English by a motet, 
"Justorum animae," by Byrd, and a magnificat by 
Orlando Gibbons; the Dutch by a canticle, "Bom to- 
day," by Sweelinck, and the modem Russian by 
Tschaikowsky's " How Blest are They," Arkhangelsky's 
"Upon the Day of Judgment" and Gretchaninoff's 
"As the Waves of the Sea." The choir was composed 
of twenty-nine men and thirty or thirty-five boys of the 
Cathedral School. 

The first part of the program was a very severe test 



il^trgau Slecitals 



WILLIAM C. HAMMOND at Skinner Memorial 
Chapel, Holyoke, Mass., on January 19th. 

Allegro Maestoso — Frescobaldi. 

"Ave Maria"— Arkadelt. 

Adagio (6th Organ Symphony) — Widor. 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor — Bach. 

Au Convent — Borodin. 

La Bon Pasteur \ _r)phii<;sv 

La Cour Des Lys/ ^^^jussy. 

Nocturne — Parker. 
Taccata — Foote. 



LEO SOWERBY, at Fourth Presbyterian Churcli» 
Chicago, 111., January 22d. 

Prelude and Fugue in G major — Mendelssohn. 

Berceuse — Dickinson. 

Grande Piece Symphonique — Cesar Franck. 

i^'Ste^end h^^^^ bonnet. 
Carillon — Leo Sowerby. 



ERIC DE LAMARTER, at Fourth Presbyterian 
• Church, Chicago, Illinois, Febmary 12th. 

Prelude and Fugue on B-A-c-H — Liszt. 

I ntermezzo — Wolstenholme. 

Toccatina — Alcock. 

Choral- Prelude, "Sleepers, Wake" — Bach. 

Romance with variations — Archer. 

Adagio- Allegro Vigoroso — Concerts in Gl 

Adagio fCamidge. 

Gavotta ^ 

Poem for Violin and Organ — DeLamart^r. 
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STANLEY R. AVERY, at Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, IIL, Januar\' 29th. 

Symphonic Prelude 

Nocturne No. i (F minor) 

Wedding Song 

Symphonic Romance 

Scherzo in G Aver>'. 

Nocturne No. 2 (D major) 

Sonata No. i (American) First 

Movement 
Festoso 
Pedal Toccata 



J. LAWRENCE ERB. F. A. G. O., at the University of 

Illinois, January nth. 

Grand Chorus in B flat — Deshayes. 

Prelude in G — Wolstenholmc. 

"0 Come to Bethlehem"— Best 

Offertoire in B flat on two Christmas Themes — 

Guilmant. 
Allegretto quasi Pastorale — ^Erb. 
"Trinity Chimes"— Wheeler. 
"March of the Magi" — Dubois. 



Included in the numbers played during November and 
December, 19 19, on the great outdoor organ, at 
Balboa Park, San Diego, California, by Dr. H. J. 
STEWART, Official Organist, were: 

Concertante, in C — Handel-Best. 

Concert Overtvu*e, in C minor — Hollins. 

Canzone — King- Hall. 

Allemande — Archer. 

Romance, in F minor — Tschaikowsky-Lemare. 

Air, with Variations, (Septet) — Beethoven-Best. 

Fantastia, in F — Spark. 

Fantasia, in D minor — Silas. 

March, in E flat — Lefebure-Wely. 

Sonata, in D — Mozart-Best. 

Savoyard Chant — Waring. 

Larghetto. (Clarionet Quintet) — Mozart-Best. 

Clumt sans Paroles — Tschaikowsky-Lemare. 

Fantasia, "The Storm" — Lemmens. 

"The Seraph's Strain" — Wolstenholme. 

Festival March— Hall. 

"The Minster Bells"— Wheeldon. 

Andante, in F — Haydn- Hopkins. 

Allegro Pomposo, in D — West. 

Berceuse — \\ ebster. 

Largo, Sonata No. 2 — Beethoven- Best. 

Postlude, in C — Smart. 

Allegretto Grazioso, in A — Boyton Smith. 

Concert Fantasia, in D minor — Sir Robert Stewart. 

Adagio, from Sonata No. 2 — Dienel. 

Overture," Athalia"— Handel- Best. 

Grand March, in D — Beethoven-Best. 

Minuet, in B minor — Calkin. 

The Bell Symphony— Purcell-Cari. 

Marche Religieuse — Adam-Best. 

Larghetto, 12th Concerto — Handel-Best. 

Fantaise sur deux Melodies Anglaises — Guilmant. 

Christmas Pastorale — Selby. 

March, in B flat — Silas. 

Coronation March, Le Prophete — Mcverbeer-Best. 

Pastorale— Kullak-Bcst. 

Romanza, in G — Beethoven-Best. 

Morceau pour les Cafillons — Spark. 

March, "St. Polycarp" — Ouscley. 



RALPH KINDER, at Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, Januar\' 31st. 

Overture in C minor — Fricker. 

Andante con moto — Mendelssohn. 

Caprice — K ind er. 

"Traumerci and Romance" — Schumann. 

* * Spring Song ' ' — MacFarlanc. 

Andante Cantibile from Symphony 4 — Widor. 

Finale from Symphony 6 — Widor.' 



SUMNER SALTER, at WiUiams College, January 2 ist. 

Prelude and Fugue in D— Buxtehude. 
Adagio from Symphonic i — Vierne. 
Suite in C — Bartlett. 
" Reve Angelique"— Rubinstein. 
Scherzo Pastorale — Federlein. 
Finale from Symphonic i — Maquaire. 



WALTER WISMAR. at Holy Cross Lutheran Churdi, 
St. Louis, Missouri, on February 8, 1920. 

Concert 0\'erttu-e in B minor — ^Rogers. 

Second Movement from Sonata P minor — Gtilbins. 

Resmrection Mom — Johnston. 

Nocturne — Ferrata. 

Chant de bonheur — Lemare. 

Toccata in D minor — ^Federlein. 



FLORENCE JUBB, at Cathedral of AU Saints. Al- 
bany, February 11, 1920. 

Toccata in F— Bach. 

Romance in D flat — Lemare. 

Pastorale — Merkel. 

Sonata in D minor — Guilmant. 

Vision — Bibl. 

Marche Ftmfebre et Chant Seraphique — Guilmant. 

Andante Cantabile, from Fifth Symphony — ^Widor. 

Marche de Fete — Claussmann. 



ALEXANDER RUSSELL, at Princeton University, 
Januar\' 17th. 

Chorale Prelude: " My Heart lies heavy within me" — 

Bach. 
Chorale Prelude: "A Rose springs into bloom" — 

Brahms. 
Adagio from Sonata Path^tique — Beethoven. 
Prelude to "Lohengrin" — Wagner. 
Suite in E minor — Borowski. 
Nocturne in F major — Rubinstein. 
"Song of the Volga Boatmen" — Russian Folksong. 
Chant Pastorale — Dubois. 
Piece Heroique — Franck. 

Februar>' 14th. 

Fantasie and Fugue — Gibson. 

Chorale Prelude on "Glor>' Be to God" — Bach. 

Angelus — Massenet. 

Suite Gothique — Boellmann. 

Bridal Procession from " Lohengrin" — Wagner. 

Second Arabesque — Debussy. 

Fiat Lux — Dubois. 

"The Swan"— Saint-Saens. 

Marche Pontificalc — De la Tombelle. 



Februarj' 21st. 

Concert Prelude — Kramer. 
A. D. 1620 — Mac Do well. 
Melody and Intermezzo — Parker. 
Sonata in C minor — Baldwin. 
Festal Prelude — Schminke. 
"The Curfew" — Horsmann. 
Oriental Sketch— Bird. 
Antiante Religioso — Russell. 
Scherzo Symphonique — Miller. 
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E have received several communi- 
cations from organists and choir- 
masters asking for information 
regarding the pointing of the 
Canticles in the new Hymnal, and the relation 
it bears to what is often spoken of as the 
''authorized pointing of the Psalms.'* 

The subject is a large one and not easily dis- 
posed of briefly. First of all let us try to help 
those who are endeavoring to use the new 
Hymnal pointing in conjunction with the 
Cathedral Psalter, the Earless Psalter, or 
whatever Psalter they, may wish to ** cooper- 
ate" with. 

It may be well to explain that the author- 
ized pointing of the Psalms has the following 
history. At the General Convention of 1892, 
a Commission consisting of three bishops, 
three presbyters, and three laymen (organists) 
was appointed **to prepare a system of point- 
ing for the Canticles, * Gloria Patri,* and the 
whole Book of Psalms, the same to be reported 
to the next General Convention for its ap- 
proval and recommendation to the use of the 
Church." At the Convention of 1895 the 
Commission presented their report, accom- 
panied by resolutions and a pointing of the 
Book of Psalms. The resolutions were adopted 
by the unanimous action of the Convention. 

The various Psalters then in most general 
use in this country were altered to conform to 
the pointing thus sanctioned. The book most 
widely used was, and is, the Cathedral Psalter. 
It is this book that is now largely in the hands 
of choirs using the new Hymnal, and the new 
pointing of the Canticles. 

By omitting the accent marks in the Cathe- 
dral Psalter, and by joining the ** recitation" 
evenly with what follows it (without count- 
ing in strict time from the accent), the new 
method can, to a very practical extent, be 
grafted on to the old. 

There are occasional diflEeirences in the ar- 
rangement of the words and syllables of the 
recitation (compare for example verses four 



and six of the Veniie with the authorized 
pointing) but they are exceptional. In short, 
by getting rid of the accent marks, choir sing- 
ers can chant the Psalms according to the 
''Cathedral" method, and at the same time 
use the new pointing for the Canticles as 
printed in the Hymnal. 

The Barless Psalter is gradually making its 
way in this country. Choirs using it will 
have, of course, no difficulty in combining it 
with the new Hymnal — for just as the "au- 
thorized pointing" is in reality that of the 
"Cathedral Psalter" so also is the new point- 
ing that of the "Barless Psalter." There is, 
however, no edition of the latter work that 
conforms in all respects to the pointing of 
1892. We are informed, however, that in the 
near future a revised edition will be brought 
out for use on this side of the water. 




HIS whole subject of "pointing" 
is most unsatisfactory as far as 
general agreement is concerned — 
and it is likely to remain in a 
somewhat chaotic condition, for the simple 
reason that free rhythm and metrical restric- 
tion are, like oil and water, hostile properties. 
From the time of the Reformation to the pre- 
sent day, musicians have spent more time, 
temper, and ink upon "pointing" than can be 
remotely estimated. 

For more than a century after Merbecke 
the old plainsong was in vogue. Then came a 
period from the Commonwealth to the time 
of the Tractarians when musical pointing of 
the Pslams was confusion worse confounded. 
The burning of the libraries created havoc 
enough. Then the invention of the seven 
measure chant (with its double, triple, and 
even quadruple expansion) made free rhythm 
practically disappear. In its place came an- 
other kind of "freedom" — a sort of go as you 
please muddle that completed the general 
wreck. For more than one hundred and fifty 
years "Anglican chanting" was kaleidoscopic 
in its irregularity. Some of the cathedral 
choirs of the better class observed certain rules 
of syllabic division, but disorder was every- 
where prevalent. 

Even in the Chapel Royal, St. James's, 
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there was **no common rule of division pre- 
scribed by authority, and it was only by 
chance if occasionally every individual in 
any particular verse hit upon the same mode 
of verbal arrangement.** Things could not 
go on in that way forever. One of the earliest 
indications of reform we find in the efforts of 
a certain John Marsh, born at Dorking in 
1 750. He was an amateur composer and per- 
former of considerable ability, for he led the 
** band** at concerts at Salisbury, Canterbury', 
and Chichester, and officiated as organist at 
the cathedrals. 

Beckwith, who succeeded Garland as or- 
ganist of Norwich Cathedral in 1780, says in 
the preface of his book of chants, *'The in- 
genious Mr. Marsh of Chichester suggests an 
improvement to choirs and congregations. 
As it is of great importance, I will mention it, 
and beg leave to recommend it strongly. Sup- 
pose the organist and choir wer-e to meet 
every morning and afternoon for one month, 
and agree on the proper place in each verse of 
the Psalms where the reciting should end in 
both the first and last parts of the chant, and 
under that particular word or syllable place 
a conspicuous red mark ; if one book were thus 
carefully marked the others might be rendered 
similar to it. The benefit would be, all the 
members of the choir might recite as one per- 
son, and all come together to that word which 
they are previously sure is the most proper to 
end the recital." This advice of "the in- 
genious Mr. Marsh" struck Beckwith rather 
forcibly, but whether anything came of it we 
do not know. At all events the Nonvich 
organist got out a book of his own, entitled, 
'*The First Verse of Every Psalm of David, 
With an Ancient or Modern Chant in Score, 
Adapted as Much as Possible to the Senti- 
ment of each Psalm." 

In 1837 came what is generally considered 
the first Anglican Psalter. It was compiled 
by Robert Janes, wh(^ was organist of Ely 
Cathedral from 1 830 to 1 8()(). The title reads : 

THE PSALTKR OR PSALMS OF DAVID 

Carefully Marked and Pointed to enable the 
Voices c)f aChoirto keep exactly together, 
by singing the same Syllable to the same 
Note; and, the accents as far as possible 
made to agree with the accents in the 



Chant; and also to remove the difficulty 
which individuals generally find who are 
not accustomed to the Chanting of the 

Psalms. 



This book started the stone rolling, and as it 
led the way to other and better publications, 
perhaps we ought to forgive Mr. Janes for his 
sugary * * Ely Confession* * ' — ^which should 
bring excommunication to all who substitute 
it for the Ferial use. 

From the year 1837, when this work ap- 
peared, to the present time, considerably 
more than one hundred ** Psalters" have been 
invented, and a great many of them have been 
published. The fact remains however that 
as far as any general standardization is cofr 
cemed we are still more or less **up in the air" 
both in England and America. 

There is plenty of room for congratula- 
tion nevertheless. The Anglican strait-jacket 
is slowly but surely being unlaced, and the 
pointing of the Canticles in the New H^Tnnal 
is bound to have a beneficial effect. 

For hitherto, in this country, no effort has 
been made in the direction of free rhythm. 
This new pointing is the only American one 
that breaks away, partly at least, from the 
hard and unyielding Anglican mold. While 
it is true that the Cathedral Psalter can be 
made tolerably elastic by highly trained 
choirs, through the constant practice imposed 
by the daily singing of the Psalms (as in the 
case of Cathedral choirs), the rules in the 
introduction of the book are far too elaborate 
and intricate for ordinary choirs that have 
few rehearsals and that sing only on Sundays. 
When we compare the very few directions on 
pages 723 and 724 of the New Hymnal with 
the numerous ones of the Cathedral Psalter, 
we find easy simplicity on the one hand and 
difficult complexity on the other. 

The new pointing will in all probability 
lead to the revision of the entire Book of 
Psalms. Until that comes, let us adapt our- 
selves to the situation by obeying the new 
rules as far as possible even when applied to 
(iitlerent Psalters. 



' Not sung at Ely Cathedral. It should be called the 
"Janes Confession." It is a pity that this effusion has 
K'aineil sucli wiilo popularity, and that many Episcopal 
ckTK\'nion regani it witli such illogical veneration. 
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LTHOUGH free rhythm in chant- 
ing is for the most part unknown 
in our choirs, we have heard of 
instances where it has been suc- 
cessfully introduced by banishing pointed 
"* Psalters** entirely, and by substituting the 
Prayer Book punctuation. To the uninitiated 
this plan may seem to be utterly impracticable. 
But when the simpler forms of plainsong are 
selected, the thing is easy enough. Take for 
example Psalm 113 — any tone that has an 
^'ending" of only one or two notes can be used 
for it without difficulty. It is merely neces- 
sary to avoid ** endings** that cause syllabic 
confusion. 

The natural accents (observed in ordinary 
reading) are well within the ken of choir boys 
of average intelligence. 

Even Anglican chants can be adapted to the 
Prayer Book punctuation — but they give of 
course much greater trouble on account of the 
measured *' inflections** that follow the ** reci- 
tation.** 

In the old days (before Mr. Janes and the 
other pioneers we have mentioned) choristers 
sang from their Prayer Books, 

Where the Psalms were rendered daily, 
there was a reasonable conformity and regu- 
larity. Boys have keen memories, and in 
many cathedrals they can sing the Psalms 
without even looking at their books. 

But in ordinary choirs in days gone by, 
where few rehearsals were held and the 
Psalms were only sung on Sundays, the sug- 
gestion of **the ingenious Mr. Marsh** was 
very much to the point. 

It is perhaps only fair to say that free 
rhythm is at least approached by the Cathe- 
dral Psalter in highly trained choirs, where the 
Psalms are sung daily, where all of the various 
rules of the pointing are strictly observed, and 
where there is in addition an elastic style of 
chanting fostered by choirmasters who make 
a specialty of avoiding a ** straight-laced** de- 
livery. But on the other hand such choirs, 
and such directors, are scarce enough to be 
considered ** negligible quantities.*' In this 
country they do not exist at all, and in Eng- 
land they are to be found only in half a dozen 
places. 




CCORDING to the Churchman 
(N. Y.) the Bishop of Nebraska 
has asked for the appointment of 
a ** Diocesan Superintendent of 
Music.*' Perhaps the Bishop of New York 
will follow suit — for if we are to accept the 
** religious notices** in the Sunday papers as a 
fair indication of the status of church music 
in Gotham, the example set by Nebraska de- 
serves emulation. 

We read : — 

** Bishop Shayler called the clergy of Ne- 
braska to a conference on January 7th. The 
bishop*s plans include the appointment of a 
committee of council of the representative 
men of the diocese to advise with the bishop 
generally. A director of religious education 
of children, and one for college student work 
is to be appointed. Also a superintendent of 
church music. 

**The bishop in this connection told the fol- 
lowing story. When he was much younger he 
preached what he felt sure was a fine sermon 
and believed the congregation felt the same 
about it. Then, as the bishop expressed it, 
the whole effect was most completely evapo- 
rated, when the soprano soloist repeated 
several times the words from the oratorio, * It 
is enough, now let me die,* etc. 

**The advisory council mentioned is to con- 
sist of twelve men. A committee to arrange 
for this was appointed." 

But how, may we ask, is this * Superinten- 
dent of Church Music,** to ply his vocation? 
By establishing a board of censors, under his 
supervision, whose duty would be the **blue 
penciling*' of all service lists? We imagine 
this would be an effective but also a Herculean 
undertaking. It might work in Utopia, but 
not in Nebraska, where the ** Superintendent** 
would soon sing a song much more despairing 
than that of Elijah. 




HE Trinity Record contains the 
following : 

** It is with much regret that we 
record the retirement of Mr. 
Felix Lamond from the position which he has 
filled for twenty-two years with rare devotion, 
and with conspicuous ability, as organist and 
choirmaster at Trinity Chapel. Mr. La- 
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mond's work is known throughout the Church 
and he has for years been recognized as one of 
the leading organists of the country. He has 
decided to take up his residence abroad. Our 
best wishes will go with him and we shall 
think of him always with warm interest and 
with appreciation of his services to the cause 
of church music in Trinity parish and in the 
church at large. 

" Mr. WilHam Hunter Beckwith, one of Mr. 
Lamond's pupils, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him." 

As organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Chapel, Mr. Lamond has achieved a wide 
reputation not only as a skilful choir director, 
but also as a solo organist of very unusual 
ability. We are not surprised to hear that he 
has been appointed to two important musical 
posts at Rome. His many friends, among 
whom are numerous readers of the Music 
Review, will regard his fondness for Italy with 
sincere regret. While joining in the general 
wish that he had resisted the attraction of the 
Eternal City, wc give him God speed. 



jliiOflcstcd il^etuite ^tsts for 
lB^9iXt% 1920 

3d Sunday in Lent, March 7th 

Benedicite in D G.J. Bennett 

Benedictus in D Bennett 

Jubilate, Chant. 

Introit, Lord have mercy Barnby 

Offertory, O Saviour Moore 

Communion Service in D Bennett 

fcSttis}-!^ ^'-« 

Anthem, Fi^ht the ^ood Fight Doersam 

Offertory, Go to dark Gcthsemane Nohle 

4th Sunday in Lent, March 14th 

Benedicite in B Stuhhs 

Benedictus l^,, , 
Jubilate /<-''^"^- 

Ontroit, O Saving Victim Lansing 

Offertory, O Lamb of God Barnby 

Communion Service in G W. H. Hall 

NurSttis}-Bflat W.H.Hall 

Anthem, With righteousness He judgeth Lester 

Offertor\', Lo the voice of Jesus Seely 

5th Sunday in Lent, March 21st 

Benedicite in G Elliott 

Benedictus 1^, . 

Jubilate /Chant. 

Introit, Be ye followers A. S. Baker 

Offcrtor>', Teach me Moir 



Communion Service in D EUutU 

N.rSttis}-i^ ^^' 

Anthem, Turn ye Godfrey 

Offerlor\', Watch ye Vicars 

Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Maxy, March 2$ 

Benedicite in E flat C. B, Clark 

Benedictus Ir-Uo.,* 
Jubilate /Chant. 

Introit, Give car O Shepherd Wkitini 

Offertor>', Send out Thy Light Gounod 

Communion Service in C Carpenter 

Magnificat \. ^ d t * 

Ntmc Dimittis /^^ ^ ^^^^ 

Anthem, Come now let us reason Briant 

Offertor>-, Incline thine ear Himmd 

Sunday next before Easter, March 38th 

Benedicite in E flat Martk 

Benedictus \^| . 

Jubilate j^^^"^- 

Introit, Daughters of Tersualem fifarr 

()ffertor\', The sorrowful way Maitkeia 

Communion Service in C Mofik 

XurSttis>C Lee WiUian. 

Anthem, Jesus Thy boundless love Deiamarier 

Offertor>', O Saviour Goss 



iletnicc l^ists 

March 7th. 

Although most of the numbers suggested for this 
Sunday belong to the standard English repertoire, two 
of them are among the latest additions to chtirch-nuisic 
literature, C. H. Doersam's "Fight the Good Fight" 
and Tertius Noble's **Go to Dark Gcthsemane." Mr. 
I>)crsam's anthem is one of the new publications of the 
month and is reviewed elsewhere. Mr. Noble's anthem 
is less than two years old, and is for unaccompanied 
chorus, of style a writing in which this composer ex- 
cels. Especially noteworthy is the thrilling climax in 
the fourth verse. Harold Moore's "O Saviour of the 
World," from the cantata **The Darkest Hour/' is one 
of the most beautiful anthems of recent years; it em- 
ploys soprano and tenor soloists as well as the chorus. 

March 14th. 

A. W. Lansing's "0 Saving Victim" is a melodious 
setting of the ancient hymn, for tenor soloist and chorus, 
simple and straightforward, but effective. "With 
Rijjhteousness He Judgeth All" is a recent anthem by 
one of the most successful of present-day choral writers; 
like all of this composer's work, it is distinguished by a 
fresh and spontaneous flow of melody, and is vocally 
effective, though quite easy of execution. John Gordon 
Seoly's " Ix) the Voice of Jesus" is for two high voices^ 
and is a cleverly worked-out canon; it is quite easy. 

March 21st. 

Baker's "Ik- Vo F.illowers" and Moir's "Teach Me 
Thy Way" arc sniocUhly- written chorus anthems with- 
out solos. A notable piece of w»riting is Rayleigh 
Vicars's short lenten anthem, "Watch Ye and Pray/^a 
worthy exemplar of the best traditions of the Bnglish 
school. 
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March 2Sth, 

Arthur Whiting's "Give Ear O Shepherd of Israel" 
is one of the most successful anthems by tliis notable 
comiKjser, whose career as a writer of church music was 
brief but most distinguished. Two of the numbers 
suggested for this day are among the most securely es- 
tablished favorites of the church repertoire, Gounod's 
"Send Out Thy Light" and Himmel's "Incline Thine 
Ear." Both are technically simple, but will repay 
careful rendering; the latter especially is notable for its 
simpHcity, being probably the easiest anthem of its 
caliber in the whole librar>'. "Come Now and Let Us 
Reason" is one of the best of anthems for general use, 
with an effective tenor solo and considerable variety in 
the choral writing. 



March 28th. 

The style of music suggested by the name of Sir 
George Elvey, for many years organist of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, is typical of the conser\'ative English 
school; "Daughter of Jerusalem" is a short anthem for 
Palm Sunday. "The Sorrowful Way "is an extract from 
Matthews's" Paschal Victim," one of the most distin- 
guished and successful cantatas of recent years. This 
extract calls for baritone and tenor soloists and chorus 
with an organ accompaniment of more than ordinary 
value and interest. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- 
tis in C by Lee Williams were written for the opening 
service of the Gloucester Festival of 1898, and are pro- 
vided with an orchestral as well as an organ accompani- 
mem. Eric Delamarter's "Jesus Thy Boundless Love" 
is a recent composition by one of the most individual of 
contemporary composers. It is a trio for soprano, alto, 
and tenor, and is characterized by the harmonic origi- 
nality and unconventionality which have marked the 
previous work of this writer. Sir John Goss's " O Sav- 
iour of the World" is unquestionably one of the most 
beautiful anthems of modem times; inspired by a sin- 
cere and lofty spirit and written with the meticulous 
skill of a bom aristocrat of music, it will stand for many 
years as a noble monument of true church music. 



MARCHE-SCHERZO. By William C. Steere. 

A Scherzo in march rhythm is something of a novelty 
and the unconventionaiity of this charming morceau 
will recommend it to the attention of many organists. 
It bears the sub- title, "Parade of the Marionettes," 
which describes its character quite accurately. It is a 
study in staccati, crisp, piquant, and engaging. It 
follows the ustial march outline, with main and secon- 
dary themes, and a quieter middle section. It requires 
soft string and flute tones from the instrument and 
deft fluency from the performer. It maintains its 
piquant style throughout; there are no outstanding 
climaxes and the effect at all times should be rather sub- 
<lued. It is dedicated to Charles M. Courboin. 

NORWEGIAN DANCE. By Edvard Grieg. 

One of Edvard Grieg's best-known and most popular 
short piano pieces has been cleverly transcribed for the 
organ by Edwin Arthur Kraft. Like the "Marche- 
Scherzo," it requires an almost constant use of a crisp 
staccato touch and unswerving rhythmic incisiveness. 
There are two or three pedal passages which will re- 
quire a little practice, but for the most part it is techni- 
cally easy, being a sprightly melody with a simple chord 
accompaniment. 



SOULS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. By T. Tertius Noble. 
Mr. Noble has made a fine arrangement for solo voice 
of his famous anthem, "The Souls of the Righteous," 
which has for many years been regarded as one of the 
best numbers in the modem choir repertoire. The 
anthem was written for unaccompanied chorus and the 
transcription of the melody for single voice with organ 
accompaniment might seem at first glance a daring 
adventure, but so skillfully has the composer managed 
his material, to one unfamiliar with the original version 
it would doubtless appear to be indigenous in its pre- 
sent form. It is in the key of G, a semitone higher 
than the anthem, giving an effective climax for a me- 
dium high voice. The expressive beauty of the melody 
remains, of course, and the harmonic development has 
been incorporated in the organ accompaniment with 
no small degree of skill. It is published in one key 
only. 

THE SONG VALUNT. By William Glover. 

A stirring song especially well adapted to a robust 
tenor voice. The lyric is a splendid one by Clinton 
ScoUard, and may be classed as both secular and sacred. 
It is not strictly speaking a sacred song, but it voices a 
note of courage, faith, and optimism which is distinctly 
in keeping with the spirit 01 the present-day church of 
the same type as Henschel's "Morning Hymn." The 
music is strongly rhythmic, in keeping with the words, 
and culminates in a ringing climax, in which a high B 
flat may be utilized at the option of the singer. 

THEY SHALL RETURN. By John W. Worth. 
This song belongs among the post-war songs; 

"They shall return w^hen the wars are over, 
When battles are memories dim and far. 
Where guns now stand shall be com and clover. 
Flowers shall bloom where the blood-drops are." 

It is simple in outline, but full of sincere feeling; there 
are two verses, separated by a brief interlude. It is 
published in two keys, and is provided with a French 
translation of the original English poem by J. Lewis 
Milligan. 

COME YE CHILDREN. By Arthur Sullivan. 

Of equal interest and value with Tertius Noble's 
arrangement for solo voice of an eight-part anthem, 
is this arrangement by Gordon Nevin for four-part 
chorus of the popular solo from Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
"Prodigal Son," "Come Ye Children." The arrange- 
ment, in this case also, has been exceedingly well done, 
and the music is in this form even more interesting 
than in the original solo version. The first and second 
themes are left as in the original, excc^jt that the main 
theme is given to the tenor and the second theme is 
suggested for the solo soprano. The choir does not 
enter until the re-entrance of the main theme. Mr. 
Nevin has utilized the original accompaniment in writ- 
ing his chorus parts and has accomplished his task with 
rare skill. It is not difficult and should find a wide 
acceptance in its new form. 

THE LORD OF HEAVEN. By Cecil Forsyth. 

The original version in this case also was a song for 
solo voice, and this time it is the composer himself who 
has made the arrangement for four-part male chorus. 
The poem is a striking one by Arthur Symons and the 
music is of dramatic appropriateness. 

FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT. By C. H. Doersam. 

Mr. Doersam distinguished himself a few years ago 
by winning the Clemson Gold Medal; the present an- 
them gives musical expression to a poem of courage and 
faith, quite in line with the present-day spirit of the 
forward-looking church. Strongly rhythmic, bold and 
vigorous, the music is yet quite easy of execution, much 
of it being in unison. There is also a contrasting sus- 
tained passage for soprano solo. 
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^usit S^^l^^^^^ dutritig the 
l^ast pionth 

SACRED 

ALLEN. G. B.—" Listen, O isles." Anthem for Ihe 
-^ Feast of St. John the Baptist, or Advent. (No. 235. 
Novcllo's Short Anthems.) 8c. ^ , ,, 

BROWN, ARTHUR H.— "Come hither, Gentles. 
Christmas Carol, isc: 

RURGESS, FRANCIS.— Asperges and Mass Rc- 

•■-' sponses. (No. 3. Cantiones Ecclesiw.) isc. 

CLAPISSON, A. L.—B Holiest, breathe an evening 
blcs.sing.** Unaccompanied Motet, arranged for s.a.t.b. 
bv W. A. CoLLARD. 30c. , ^ , .. 

DOERSAM, CHAS.—" Fight the good fight." An- 
them for mixed voices. iC. M. R.. St>2.) 12c. 
TVyfOORE, HAROLD.— Office of the Holy Communion 
IVl In B flat. (No. Q65. Novcllo's Parish Choir Book.) 30c. 

NOBLE, T. TERTIUS.— "Souls of the Righteous." 
Arranged as a Sacred SonK- 6oc. 

AAT'HYTE, ROBERT.— "O praise God in his Hoh- 

^^ ness." Anthem for Four Voices. Edited by Jons E. Wkst. 
No. 107 1. Novcllo's Octavo Anthems.) isc. . ,^ ,, ^ 

YOUNG, FRED H.— "Jubilate Deo in L. (C. 
M. R.. 566.) I2C. 

SECULAR 
QIXON, H. CLAIBORNE.— March vSong. 75c. 
rpORSYTH, CECIL.— "The I>ord of Heaven." For 

^ Mixed Voices. (Modern Scries. 170.) \$c. 

GERMAN, EDWARD.— "It was a lover and his 
lass." Song. In B flat, for high voice. 7Sc. 

TOHNSON, BERNARD.— Echoes. Trio for s.s.c. 

J (No. 470. Novcllo's Trios. Quartets. &c.. for female voices.) 
15c. 

McNAUGHT, W. — "Snowdrop and the Dwarfs." 
A Fairy Play in five scenes. $\.\S,. ^ , • ,, 

RHODES, HAROLD.— "An Evening Confession. 
(Op. 6. No. I.) Song. 7SC. 
"A Woman's Love" (Op. 6, No. 2). Song. 75c. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 33O contains the 
following music in both noutions: — "Seek sweet content." 
Adapted for s.s.a. From Wilby's Madrigal "Fly. love, to 
Heaven.'* Here's to the year that's awa'. Unison Song. Ar- 
ranKed by David Stephen. 8c. 

SHARP, CECIL J.— Morris Dance Tunes. Sets 
3 and 4. Revised Editions. $150. 

TONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 
No. 2300. "Softly fall the shades of evening." Arranged 
for S.S.A. (unaccompanied). J. L. Hatton. ftc. 
WAGNER, R.— " Parsifal." English Translation by 
^^ Claude Avelikg. $3-75. 
WILLIAMS, C. LEE.— "A Lullaby." Part-song 

^^ for Mixed Voices. (No. 923. The Musical Times.) 8c. 



INSTRUMENTAL 

DARKE, HAROLD E.— Three Chorale Preludes 
(Op. 20). I. St. Peter; 2. Darwell's 148th; 3. Theme by 
Tallis. (No. 60 Original Compositions for the Organ (New 
Series).) 1 1.75- 

STEERE, W. C— "Marche-Scherzo." For organ. 
(St. Cecilia, 136.) soc. 



Just Published 
PARSI FAL 

A SACRED FESTIVAL DRAMA 

In Three Acts 
By RICHARD WAGNER 

English Translation by CLAUDE AVELING 
Price S3.75 

NOVELLO cf C0B4PANY, LTD. 

THE H. W. GRAY C0B4PANY 

Sole Agents for tiie U.S.A. 



A GOOD FRIDAY SERVICE 

as used at 

TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK 

A Meditation 

on 

Our Lord's Seven Words 
from the Cross 

Edited by 
VICTOR BAIER, Mus. Doc. 

Organist and Choirnuister of Trinity Church, 
New York 



Price 10 cents 
Per Hundred, S5.00 net 

NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO df CO., Ltd. 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Moaical Clubs 



f It is the one musical magazine which every 
music lover should read. 
f It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 
f Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
f You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine. 
f As an advertising medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
two hundred thousand, are the buying public. 
*[ Send for our Special Advertising Offer. It 
will interest you. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1.50 A YEAR 



H ADDRESS — 

I THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

I Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 

I 14^5 Broadwaf New York 
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Now the Church Has Taken 

A Leaf from Successful Business 



DO you know why nine out of 
every ten business vtnmres 
fail? 

The answer is the same in prac- 
tically all cases: They imcksd the 
fmctal 

Business cannot succeed with- 
out facts. 

The Church cannot prosper v^itb- 
out facts. 

The Church today hma the facts 
— facts that affect jrou and every 
other man, woman or child; facts 
that show that neither bu&ine^ 
nor the nation itself is safe if we 
continue to shut our eyes to con- 
ditions once considered remote but 
now squatting at our very doors. 

£^011^ the Facts Were Obtained 

The leading Evangelical Churches of North 
America have formed a league in a great co- 
operative movement in order to gain greater 
efficiency by eliminating waste and duplica- 
tion of effort. This co-operative movement 
is known as the Intsrcburch World Move- 
ment. 

The Movement set out to find the facts. 
No superficial survey was this. It searched 
the most remote corners of the world to dis- 
cover things as they were — not as they might 
be. The results erf this scientific survey re- 
veal for the first time the whole taak of the 
whole Church, 




A few of the facta that must 
be met: 

-^So long as half the children 
of India die before their second 
y«er oar own children are not 
s«fe. 

—So long as China has only 
one doctor for every 400,000 
people, every ship from China to 
our shoreei threatens the prob- 
ability of plague for us. 

— Half the world is illiterate 
and a menace to Democracy. 

— Over one million people have 
to be turned away from church 
hospitals each year for lack of room. 

— 100,000 destitute children must now be 
turned away from homes and institutions. 

How You Can Help Your Church 
and Your Nation 

Men and money are needed to carry out 
this world program. Not merely for church 
maintenance but for hospitals, colleges, 
schools, children's homee and social welfare 
around the world. 



When your church calls upon you gin 
and give from your heart as well as your 
pocketbook. 




P**INFERCHURCH World Movement 

qf^Kbrth %Jmerica 

Tk* Evaug0lical Ckurcksi Co'OPtraling in tk§ &rNM vfJtnu Ckritt 

45 "WEST 18th STREET. NB>V YORK CITY 
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®vgantsts 



J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director, Church of Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Central Park West, New York. 
Organ Recitals 
Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
• West 45th Street, New York, or 

395 Claremont Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 



CHARLES O. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. Paul's, Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Streets 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Address: 301 Lafayette Avenue. Telephone, Prospect 7836 



LUCIEN E. BECKER, P. A. G. O. 

Organist, First Congregational Church 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 



368 Multnomah St. 



Portland, Ore. 



W. HUNTER BECKWITH 

Organist and Choirmaster 

Trinity Chapel - New York 

Address: 16 West 26th Street. New York City 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, MUS. BAG., 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Orgtnist and Music Director, St. Stephen's Church 

Pittsfield. Mass. 

Mtisic Director, Hoosac School. Hoosick, N. Y. 

Pormeriy Asst. Organist, Canterbury Cathedral 



WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

17 East nth Street, New York 



CHARLEvS E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROPESSOR OP MUSIC, Western Reserve University 

Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and PlorenceHarkneis 

Memorial Chapel. Cleveland. Ohio 
Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL. MUS. BAC, 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 

Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 

Inetruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 316 Belleville Ave.. Newark. N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Recitals. Concert Tours. Organ Openings 

Address: Christ Church Cathedral. St. Louis. Mo. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 

\d dress: Church of *.he Messiah, 

Mth St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbjrterian Church, 

Temple Beth-El and Union Theoloffical Seminary 

4>a Pifth Avenue, New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

FELLOW OP THE AMERICAN GUILD OP ORGANISTS 

867 West iSist St. 

New York City 



RICHARD F. DONOVAN 

ORGAN, PIANO, THEORY 
Modem 3 Manual Organ. Available for Practice 
Studio: 102 West 7Sth Street, New York City 
Phone: Columbus 3384 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Organist and Choir- Director, Church of the Redeemer. Morrie- 

town. New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Church, Charleston, 

W. Va., Director of Music, Charleston High School 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROPESSOR OP CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

40 Claremont Avenue, New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster, Second Congregational Church, 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Director of Music, Mount Holyoke College 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Training of Boys' Voices 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Piano, Organ, Harmony, 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of OrganisU 

Candidates coache6 for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 7Sth Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Classon Ave. Presb.. Church, Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction. Piano and Organ 

Address: 41Q West 118th St., New York 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Plemington, N. J. 
and CM. — Presbyterian Church. Plemington, N. J. 
CM.— Pirst Reformed Church, Somerville, N. J. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
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JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Charch, Boeton, Mast. 

Organist and Choirmaater. 

send for new circular. 

Addrete: 140 Boylston Street. Boeion. Maai. 



BAUMAN LOWE 

Assistant Conductor — Oratorio Society of New York 

Organist and Choirmaster 

St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn. X. Y. 

Musical Director 

St. John's Church. Elizabeth. N. J., and the PinRry School 

Address: Eliiabeth, N. J. 



T. TERTIUS NOBLE. F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers. 
St. Thomas' Church, New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR. AND COACH 
Address: z West 53d Street 



JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca. New York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School, PotUtown, Pa. 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

AseisUnt Organist Trinity Church. New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church. New York 

HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

ORGANIST OP THE PANTHEON THEATRE 

Toledo. Ohio 

Teacher of Singing Studio 354 Batavia Street 



WALTER PECK STANLEY. A.A.G.O. 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS 

Address c/o H. W. Gray Co. 

a West 4Sth Street; New York 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST ANIVCHOIRMASTBR 

Pirst Methodist Bfpiecopal Church; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chapd (Western Reserve 

University^ Cleveland 

AUTHOR OF "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS- 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 



Pounder of Flemington Children's Choin 
Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somenrllto, N. 
Studio: Plemtngton, N. J. 



J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Instructor of Organ and Piano. Chicago Musical CoHege. 
Address: 624 So. Michigan Avenue. CUeago. 111. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 



Organist and Choirmaster South Congremtional Chutch and 

Temple Israel. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RBCITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



Studio: 463.Bedford Ave.. Brooklyn 

'Phone 



3179-L WiUiamsburt 



ALFRED R.WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Church, Goucher College. 

Madison Avenue Synagogue, The Orphaut Club. 

Addrees: St. Paul's ScbooC 8 Bait Praaklin Street. 

Baltimore. Maryland 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 



Organist and 
Parish. N. Y. 



ORGAN RECITALS 
Choirmaster St. Luke's 



^uke's Chapel. Trinity 
4 P«rry Street. New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. Pirst Presbyterian Chucoh. 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer CoUegiata 
Institute 
Addrees: 131 Hicks Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 



JULIUS C. ZINGG, F.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster. First Baptist Church, 

Montclair, N. J. 

RECITALS CONDUCTING 

Address: i Mountain Place. Upper Montclair. N. J. 

Telephone: Montclair 3x36 W. 

RANDALL HARGREAVES 

Bass-Baritone 

Soloist of wide experience and good sight reader 

Available for Sundays 

c/o Mrs. CHARLOTTE BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York City 



ORGAN MAINTENANCE 

LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 

a89p Valentine Ave., Bronx. New York 
Telephone: Fordham 13x3 — night and day 
Organs cared for by yearly agreement. Electric motorg in> 
stalled. Where funds are limited splendid rebuilt and guaranteed 
organs can be secured. 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

R«ad 

THE DIAPASON 

It Contains 
Sffecificathns of Nbw Organs, 
Nbw9 of the Organists. 
Large Department of Recital Programs, 
¥aluable Quartet Choir Department by Harold W, 

Thompson, Ph.D. 
Splendid Renews of Mew Organ ana Choir Music by 

Harold ¥mcent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Mofing-Picture Organ- 
ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 
Bach of theee Peaturee alone ie worth the Subecripfloo Price 
Ooa Dollar a Year—Twalva laanaa 
Send 10 Caata In Stampa for Saaspla Copy 
THE DIAPASON 
XS08 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 



Boy Voice Training 

Special Course for Organists 
G. EDWARD STUBBS 

121 \Ve8t 9l8t St., New YorK Citx 
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THE NEW HYMNAL 

OF THE 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Containing 560 Hymns with tunes. The Morning and Evening Canticles pointed for 
chanting, with rules for chanting, inchiding Plainsong. 25 Hymns arranged for men*s voices. 

Cloth, $1.50 net 
French Morocco, limp round corners, silk headband marker, $2.50 net 
Persian Morocco, limp round corners, silk headband marker, $5,00 net 

Postage extra 

Abridged Edition of 100 Hymns. Bound Cover 25 cents net. Postage 2 cents. 



Published by THE CHURCH PENSION FUND, U Wall Street, New York 
(Holder of Copyright by order of the General Convention) 

Agents: THE H. W. GRAY CO., 2 West 45th Street. New York 



Pf^Ao ts the Greatest 
Living Violinist f 



Facte, Fancies, signed articles by artists 
themselves » tetters, interviews, and an aUrrost 
endless array of vJewpaints, will settle this 
question in our readers' minds, during the 
course of the coming season. 



20c, a copf 



$2,00 per year 



The Violinist Publishing Co< 

64 East Van Buren St. Chicago, 111, 

Adveriisers wrUe for rate tarrf 



Rl BBON 



PANAMA PACiFf' 






MEDAL 
HONOR 

UlBERAt A«T^ 



THE 

"ORGOBLO 



ff 



the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Medal of 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HAHTFORD CONN. 



.Q=J± 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

A noted western organist at the 
completion of a massive Austin organ 
for his use had this to say: 

" Your organ here is the peer of the 
world. It is the greatest instrument 
that an organist ever conjured with." 

Though we feature our console as 
the last word in convenience and 
control, it is our strong belief, con- 
firmed by a mass of approval country 
wide, that in tone, voicing and general 
blend of quality, the Austin organ 
is superlative. 



Austin Organ Co. 



158 Woodland Street 



Hartford, Conn. 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 

Special Preparatory Centers in Different 

Parts of the City for Children between 

Seven and Twelve Years of Age 



FRANK DAMROSCH 
DIRECTOR 

120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 



NQVtM&tlf-QCCElMBCR t*\ 



oasicflL 

05S€RVeR 



WHAT IS THE MUSICAL OBSERVER? 

It ifl a. mQatblv muaic migtjEine piibliflhed in the intere^ti of the 
itadeat «nd teicher a ad the cnualc lover m seiier«t. 

WHAT IS IT LIKE? 

It iis in t cUis by tt»elf. Not onlf dot* It go Into det«U lor thp 
various brAochei of mtuJcii art, but It aliso aepps y^u abreast of 
aU tbe miK«lc«L bjippeiiiiigs in the caocrrt and operatic field in alJ 
the large cities. 

WHAT WILL IT BRING ME ? 

It will bring you. SB pifes of i-eAding matter, inctudlng 10 pagei of 
mu»ic and oae of the pest Choral aod Oigao Music Dej^art meats 
conducted by Dr^ Olando P. Msnadeld. Vou cannot nfTord to miss 
hJE articles. Other c^utributiotis by such welUkoown artists aad 
teachers as Leo Ofnstein, Leopold Godowsky, Ftiti Freliler, W* H, 
Greene, etc, 

WHAT DOES IT COST? 

tt costs Si DO a year. Less than r^c. a moatb- Ju:St slick a tiro- 
dollar bill tn an eoYelope^ write youf name and address across the 
back of thiA ctrcular and miil it to us. Uncle Sam will deliveT It 
safely to ua~HIS BOYS ARE HONEST. 
THOUSANDS OP STUDENTS AND TEACHERS read the MUSICAL 
OBSERVER every month and lely 00 it to help them in their wotk 
dad to kvep them Informed of what la going on In the music worlds 
Try it and you too will 0nd it ii just what yoti hare been looking For. 

COUPON 

MUSICAL OBSERVER CO. - Cooper Square - NEW YORK ( ITY 

Enclosed please find ft^r which enter my subi^rription for the Ml'SlTAL OR^KliVKIt for months 



NAME. 



. ADD RKSS_ 



CITY_ 



(anadiatt *' i?.fil, 6* 

foreign ** ?.50. G 



_^TAT^L 



$1.00. 

t.es. 



Current tMUf SOc. 
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Mew Easter Music 

Solo 

ANDREWS, M. 
Resurrection (High). . .*. net .60 

Jlnthems 

Barnbs, £. S. 

Easter Carol Annual (No. 6865). . .net .12 
Chaffin, L. G. 
The Bells of Easter Mom 

No. 6855 — Mixed Voices net .15 

No. 6856 — Men's Voices net .16 

No. 6857 — ^Women's Voices net .16 

KBNlfBDT, D. W. 

Ten Thousand Harps 

No. 6863— Mixed Voices net .20 

PALSSTRINA, G. P. (Damrosch) 
Ascendit Deus 

No. 6848— Five Mixed Voices. . .net .09 
Shbllbt, H. R. 
And at tiie Nintii Hour 

No. 6864— Mixed Voices net M 

SPINlfBT, T. H. 
Jesus Lives I 

No. 6851 — Mixed Voices net .12 

3 E. 43d St. G.Schirmer New York 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Th« School of Muiic offers courtM in Piano, Organ, Violin. 
Violoncello, Voice and Theory of Motic leadinc to decreea and 
diplomas. Also a diploma coarse in Public School and Com- 
monity Mnsic. Literary studies in the CoUege of Liberal Arts 
included without extra cost Refined social euTironment and 
beautiful situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartet, the Student Symphony Or- 
chestra of ei^ty, a junior orchestra of thirty-flye, the A Cap- 
pella Choir, the syanston Musical Club, and the great North 
Shore Musical Festivals with choruses totaling oyer aooo 
Toices, offer unparalleled practical adyantages. Send for 
detailed description of courses. 

Fall Term Opens September 23d 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Desn 

Evnnston, III. 

The New Music Review 

and 

Church Music Review 

Official Organ qf the American Ouild qf Organists 

Devoted to the General Interests of Music 
Articles by all the foremost Music Critics 



Subscription 
$1.00 per annum 



Single Numbers 
10 cents 



New York: The H. W. Gray Co. 
Sole Aientt for Novello ft Co., Ltd. 



The New Canticle 

Benedictus es Domine 

As attthorized by the General Convention, 

1919, as an alteraatiye for the Te 

Deom or Benedidte 

Anglican and Gregorian Chants 
On CardSi Hynmal Size, zo cents 

In the Press 

Anfhem Setting in D 

By Walter Henxy Hall 

With PArtt for Trompett, Trombonet, 
•nd Drttmt 

NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO 6f CO., Ltd. 



A PRIMER OF 
ORGAN REGISTRATION 

By 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN 

FHce, $ISO poBtpM 

A compact and comprehenaive treatiae 
on a neglected branch of the organist's art, 
issued in convenient pocket size. 

The author, who is wdl known as an 
organist, composer, and teacher, has care- 
fully explained those things which confuse 
and bewilder every organ student, and has 
produced a work which will relieve the busy 
teacher of much needless drudgery. 

A novel feature of the book is the unique 
'* Interlocking Dictionary of Organ Stops." 
Not only is given the usual data as to tone 
and pitch of every stop found in American 
organs, but there is also furnished a list of 
possible MubMtituteM by which the dcMired atop 
may be imitated. 

This will place the treatise in a class by 
itself. 



OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 

178-179 Tremont St. - Boston (10) 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
8-10-12 East 34th St. - New York 
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Just Published 



Just Published 



^lie g^merxcati Glrgan piontMg 



Contents for March 1920 

CARILLON— Leo Sowerby 

PASTORALE (Part III)— Bach 

Arranged by Harold G^er 

A WOODLAND IDYLI^S. T, Reiff 

ARTICLES: 

An Editorial Introduction^ — E. S. Barnes 

Present Day Tendencies in Organ Music 

— H. V/Milligan 

PROGRAM NOTES 

npHE AMERICAN ORGAN MONTHLY, published 
X under the editorship of Edward Shippen Barnes, is 
mainly de%'oted to *' playing" matter. None but the best 
new music is included; music preferably by American com- 
posers, selected with careful regard for the requirements of 
the average organist and the taste of the average audience. In addition to the music 
each issue contains articles of particidar interest, programs, personal notes, etc- 

Annual Subscnptioni $4.00. Single Copies, 75 cents 

Send for demriptive circtdar 

THE BOSTON MUSIC GO. - BOSTON (11) 




■)P?rw-it«-i^' 



Just Published 



Just Published 



PARSIVAL 

A SACRED FESTIVAL DRAMA 

In Three Acts 
by 

RICHARD WAGNER 

English Translation 

by 
CLAUDE AVELING 



Price $3.75 



NOVELLO & COMPANY, LTD. 

THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 

Sole Agents for the U. S. A. 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Mosical Clobs 



f It is the one musical magasine which every 
music lover should read« 
f It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers* Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 

S Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
es, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 

You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
e monthly visit of this magazine. 
f As an advertising medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
two hundred thousand, are the buying public. 
If Send for our Special Advertising Offer. It 
will interest you. 



I 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1.50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 



THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 
14^5 Broadwaf New York 
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The World is Short 5,000 Missionaries 



THB INTBRCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT, 
which is 31 Protestant denominations in 
cooi>eTation, has made an epoch-making 
world sarvey of foreign missions. 

Representing between 80 9^ and 90^ of all 
Protestant American missionary work in foreign 
fields, the sarvey of the 31 denominations 
soaght facts, cold, hard facts. 

More than 12,000 questionnaires were sent to 
missionaries in the field. Hundreds of mis- 
sionaries home on furlough were personally 
consulted. 

Previous denominational surveys were care- 
fully re-analyzed and re-checked. 

Out of this mass of material came the facts — 
startling facts. 

The war called more than 500 American and 
British missionaries from their work; it swept 
2.000 other missionaries from the field ; and it 
kept at home missionaries who would normally 
have gone out in the past five years. 



But the outstanding challenging fact was this — 

The world is short 5.000 missionaries. 

Surely the war-madness of man shall not 
longer be allowed to hold back His great woil;. 
The 5.000 must be found; and 5,000 more in 
the next five years. 

Never have the churches of Jesus Christ had 
such a vision and knowledge of the world field 
as they have today. 

On the basis of this definite knowledge, scien- 
tifically acquired, the churches are prepared to 
go forward in the spirit of cooperation — avoiding 
the waste of duplicated work, making sure that 
every man and every dollar count for the utmost. 

If you cannot personally carry the Word 
into foreign fields, you can uphold the hands 
and strengthen the hearts of those who do. 

Surely you will help — that the Light may 
shine in the dark places ; that minds blinded by 
ignorance may learn; that hearts hardened by 
savagery may be turned to His gospel of love 
and peace. 

When your church calls upon you give — ^and 
give from your heart as well as your pocket book« 



INTERCHURCHIVDIUI) MOVEMENT 

ofdiorth America 

Thm Bvangettcat DenommmHonB Cooperating m the Service ofjeaue Christ 
45 WEST 18th STREET, NE'W YORK CITY 
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Skinner Organ Company 

Dorchester Mass. 



AFTER a careful examination of several types of 
the later forms of consoles and their mechanisms 
we are more than ever convinced that nothing has 
yet been devised that contributes so much to the 
convenience of the organist, a desirable position for 
the music rack, a helpful classification of registers and 
couplers, and ease of control, as the "old-fashioned'* 
ivory draw stops placed in panels at an angle of 
43 degrees, and operated collectively by an electro- 
pneumatic combination action. 

We are supported in this opinion by every concert 
organist of national reputation. 



Mow Ijeady 

Choral 
Orchestration 
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' * Priscilla : A little thing by Tschaikowsky . ' ' 
*' Caleb {thoughtfully): Never heard of him. 
EDITORIALS Aiiewman?'' 

HINTS ON IMPROVISATION FOR F. A. G. o. CANDIDATES **Priscilla: Yes, a young Russian just 
NORifAN coKE-jEFBCOTT twenty-one." 
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DRAMA, "The Inward Light" by 

Allan Davis and Anna R. Strat- 

ton, was recently published in this 

city. The plot deals with Quakers 

in Berks County, Pennsylvania, in 1 86i . We 

quote these lines at the beginning of Act II. 

* * Caleb : What is thee playing ? ' ' 




T is no wondeJr that Caleb had 
never heard of Tschaikowsky in 
i86i. Peter did not begin his 
musical studies with Zaremba un- 
til the fall of that year. He did not enter the 
newly opened conservatory at Petrograd until 
the fall of 1862. He did not begin to put 
musical compositions on paper before 1863-4. 
His first piano pieces "Souvenir de Hapsal" 
are dated 1867. When did any music by 
Tschaikowsky first came to America? We 
first knew him through the famous andante 
from a string-quartet, which was not com- 
posed until 1 871. Was orchestral music by 
Tschaikowsky heard in New York before the 
Philharmonic Society brought out his ** Romeo 
and Juliet " in April, 1 876 ? Rubinstein, visit- 
ing the United States in his concerts did little 
or nothing for his colleague. 




R. A. B. Walkley, the dramatic 
critic of the London Times, has 
written an article on "Criticism 
and Creation*' which should be 
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of comfort to musical critics. They often 
hear the remark : ' ' You don't like my music. 
Why don't you compose something? Let us 
see if you can do anything as good." Mr. 
Walkley answered, ** criticism is also crea- 
tive ... it creates thought, ideas, con- 
cepts, that is, it builds up something new out 
of the artist's intuitions, and exhibits the rela- 
tions between them. Here in the conceptual 
world, we are in a different region from the 
intuitional world of the artist." The thing 
created may not be worth creating, in either 
case. ' ' For as the one thing that matters in 
art is the artist behind it, so the critic behind 
it is the one thing that matters in criticism. 
The critic's very critical faculty, his endow- 
ment of judgment and taste makes the writing 
of bad plays or novels" — one may add, music 
— '* impossible because repugnant to him." 

As Mr. Walkley says these are elementary 
commonplaces, "but they need restating from 
time to time." No one has stated them so 
convincingly and eloquently as Oscar Wilde in 
his essay **The Critic as Artist." 




NOTE from A. Durand et Fils, 
music publishers in Paris, states 
that their popular classical edi- 
tion begun in October, 1914, 
now contains two hundred volumes, which 
added to French classical works previously 
published forms a collection of more than 
five hundred. Since January, 1915, two hun- 
dred numbers have contained sixty million 
pages, which necessitated 360,000 kilos of 
paper. 

All of this may interest passionate lovers of 
statistics. We are more interested by pre- 
faces to certain volumes . We received in 1 9 1 5 
a copy of Chopin's Valses, edited by Debussy 
who said in a short preface that farmer edi- 
tions rested on three manuscripts which were 
not all Chopin's. "The present edition is 
based on the manuscripts that he was able to 
correct in his lifetime." 

Debussy begins by saying that Chopin's 
music is one of the most beautiful works that 
have ever been written. **To affirm this in 
1915 is only an easy homage." There re- 
mains the examination of its importance and 
present influence. "By the nature of his 



genius he escapes the sport of classification; 
the influence of Field, purely epochal, was 
light; his *Italianism,* his * chromaticism,' 
criticized diversely, are only the forms of an 
acute sensitiveness which will remain peculiar 
to him. Chopin was a delicious narrator of 
amorous or warlike legends, who often stole 
away to the forest of 'As you Like It' where 
the fairies are the only rulers of the mind." 




N London recently, the overture of 
Bach's Suite in B minor for flute 
and strings was played by the 
flutist and a double quartet of 
strings plus one double bass. The fifth Bran- 
denburg Concerto for flute, violin, piano, and 
strings was played by a similar string or- 
chestra. A critic remarked that this arrange- 
ment was very much nearer to the ideal than 
the ordinary type of performance with a big or- 
chestra, and "innumerable details had a clear- 
ness and beauty rarely attained in an orches- 
tral performance." In a huge hall, with a 
full modem orchestra of strings, Bach's music 
is no doubt out of proportion; one might say 
that it oftei\ moves along in a limibering 
manner; but if only a double quartet of strings 
were used in a large hall, the music would be 
ineffective. 

In the ideal musical city there are two halls : 
one for the performance of works that demand 
all the resources of the hyper-modern orches- 
tra; a smaller one for music by Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, and comparatively small modem or- 
chestral works. The same may be said of 
operas. * ' Carmen, " " The Barber of Seville, ' ' 
Donizetti's comic operas, "P^ll^as and M^lis- 
ande," "Manon" are not for a huge opera 
house. 




AINT-SAENS'S preface to the 
Durand edition of Mozart's 
piano sonatas is much longer 
and should stir up controversy. 
He reminds the student that in the eighteenth 
century players took great liberties with the 
text. The repeats that are so boresome to our 
ears in the adagios, formerly furnished op- 
portunity for various embroideries, invented 
according to the caprice and fancy of the 
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pianist. There is an elaborate study of Mo- 
zart's ornamentation with directions for the 
proper interpretation. Then comes a curious 
note on ** legato." Saint-Saens believes that 
Mozart's sonatas were performed lightly; 
that the phrases should produce an effect 
analogous to that obtained on the violin *'by 
giving a bow stroke to each note without quit- 
ting the string; when Mozart desired a legato 
he indicated it." 

"In the middle of the nineteenth century 
there were still elderly persons whose perform- 
ance on the piano was singularly hopping and 
skipping. The old 'non legato,' being exag- 
gerated, became a staccato, and this exaggera- 
tion led to a reaction that has been carried too 
far. 

"In the eighteenth century life was more 
tranquil than it is to-day. One did not have 
in music our modem custom of swiftness that 
is often imposed on ancient compositions to 
their great injury; it is necessary in the case of 
Mozart's music to shun this tendency to 
accelerate the pace of movements a tendency, 
unfortunately, too widely spread. Mozart's 
presto corresponds to our allegro; his allegro 
to our allegro modemo. His adagios are ex- 
tremely slow, as is shown by the multiplicity 
of notes enclosed sometimes in a single beat of 
a measure. His andante is not very slow. 

"At that time it was the rule not to put a 
thumb on a black key except when it was ab- 
solutely necessary. This method of fingering 
gives to the hand great repose, valuable to the 
playing of the old music which demands per- 
fectly even runs. 

"The first pianos were far from having the 
powerful sonority of the great modem instru- 
ments. Consequently it is not necessary to 
always take Mozart's 'forte' literally; it is 
often the equivalent of our 'mezzo-forte.' " 

We have not seen these opinions of Saint- 
Saens discussed either in this country or in 
Europe. They are certainly radical in some 
instances; as in his view of "legato" in the 
latter half of the i8th century. 




T was said of Dr. Varley Roberts 
who died at Oxford (Eng.) on 
Febmary 9th that he was 
"strong in the confidence of his 



neither don nor dignitary; that he brusquely 
put down Mr. Gladstone when the latter ven- 
tured to say he preferred Wales to Yorkshire 
for singing. Now Roberts was intensely 
proud of Yorkshire, his county. His favorite 
composers were Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn 
and Spohr; from which we are inclined to be- 
lieve that his taste was conservative. Spohr? 
Is Spohr' s music ever heard to-day in Amer- 
ican churches? We, too, have been in Ar- 
cadia. "How lovely are thy dwellings fair," 
by Spohr was in the repertory of more than 
one church with which we were associated in 
years gone by, as were anthems by Dr. Rob- 
erts. We never heard his sacred cantata 
"Jonah." (We have heard J. F. Bridge's 
"Repentance of Nineveh.") We should like 
to see how an ultra-modern composer would 
treat the episode of the whale. 






HE London Times speaks of an 
English composer who writes 
"for that part of the British 
public that only wants to hear 
the singer sticking like a limpet to a high note." 
The larger part of the American public is 
similarly "dispoged." The Times believes 
that a singer does not care a row of pins about 
"chosen harmonies and delicate abstruse- 
nesses, he would much rather have a sweep of 
melody, as Bach and Mozart wrote it, whose 
sound is an echo to the sense." It is in the 
Times that we find this definition of the stage 
where real quartet playing begins: "When 
instead of thinking how to play every member 
of the company does it without having to 
think about it at all, when each can rely abso- 
lutely on his neighbor and has an unlimited 
faith in the music." And it is the Times that 
tells this story at the expense of a "singer- 
composer": "It has not escaped his notice 
that he has some very good notes in the lower 
part of his voice. The tone that he got on 
these reminded one of a scene when a little 
child was taken to the Madeleine for the first 
time and afterwards to the vestry, where the 
choir were assembled. He looked in awe at 
the bass, a tall, bearded man, who laid his 
hand on his head and said, on low F sharp, 



own ability and powers of judgment," fearing * Ne tremblez pas, mon enfant. 
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NGLISH newspapers often jest 
about the '* interviews" published 
in American journals. Com- 
mend us to a letter of a special 
correiBpondent of the Daily Chronicle of Lon- 
don. It was written from Milan and told of 
our old friend Maestro Puccini, who aban- 
doned his ** social haunts" and shut himself up 
in an ** ancient ruined tower that stands on 
a lonely spot." Note this important fact: 
" His daily bread supply is flung to him from a 
passing train in a sack sewed for the purpose 
with his own hands." "Arotmd his pictur- 
esque retreat lie strewn the relics of three 
successive civilizations." 

Puccini is working on an opera, "Sua 
Grandezza Sly," suggested by the ** Asiatic 
legend" of "The Sleeper Awakened" which 
is introduced in the prologue to *' The Taming 
of the Shrew." 

This "Asiatic legend" must be " The Sleeper 
Awakened" or "Abu-al Hasan," in the Bres- 
lau text of "The Thousand Nights and a 
Night," but the librettist, Giovacchino For- 
zano, has, surely, invented the development; 
for the first act shows a London tavern in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth; the second is in the 
hall of Count Westmoreland's mansion, and 
the third is "deep down in the dtmgeon of the 
ancient castle." 

Puccini is never lonely, for he shoots grouse 
or moor fowl and "occasionally at eventide, a 
pilgrim from far off drops in to take a hand 
with me in cards." Mark how Puccini tm- 
bosomed himself to the poor devil of a repor- 
ter: "The grand sea view, the gorgeous sim- 
sets, the infinite silence, are an eternal delight; 
but my most fruitful hours of inspiration are 
those when the great world is wrapped in 
sleep. Then the starry sky, the soft murmurs 
of nature, or the thunder of the breakers on 
distant crags, became my invaluable collabo- 
rators." 

Does Puccini know Weber's Singspiel in one 
act, "Abu Hassan" (1811)? 



with music not at all in the Shakesperian 
spirit of the comedy. There is an opera "La 
M^gdre apprivoiss^e," by Le Rey, brought out 
at Rome in 1896 and at Paris in 1897, also Sa- 
mara's "La furia domata" (1895). 

A musical version, chiefly by Braham and 
T. S. Cooke, was produced in London in 1828. 
Noel Johnson wrote music for the Asche- 
Brayton production. For Sir Frank Ben- 
son's version, .only a rigadoon by Rameau, 
a gavotte by Handel, and Bishop's song 
"Should he upbraid" (words not in the play) 
were used. 

There was music by Englishmen, Worsdale 
(1738), Reynolds (1828). Did they write 
only overtures, or incidental music? Walter 
Macfarren's overture was fiirst performed in 
1845; Rheinberger's at Munich in 1874; Percy 
Pitt's at London in 1898. 



[|HE critic of the London Times says 
that Liszt's B minor sonata "has 
got no soul." He says more: 
"It is one of the most immoral 
pieces of music there is, because it only says 
to the player, *Come and show off.'" We 
leave the answer to Mr. Henry T. Finck of the 
Evening PosL 





HERE was a clerical outcry in 
London because it was stated 
that certain organists had given 
up church work for cinema en- 
gagements. One clergyman said that the blame 
rested, not on the clergy and congregations, but 
on "organists who are not prepared to do the 
work for its own sake." How then are the 
poor wretches to live ? To the clergyman this 
answer was made: "Perhaps the miner is 
prepared to do his work for its own sake, if 
the grocer and tailor and landlord will do the 
work of feeding, clothing, and housing him * for 
its own sake' also." 



T is a curious fact that compara- 
tively few composers have been 
attracted by "The Taming of the 
Shrew." There is Hermann 
Goetz's opera, which has been performed here, 




S a matter of record this should be 
noted: Hamilton Harty's or- 
chestral suite "Fantasy scenes 
from an Eastern Romance" has 
appeared as a gramophone record before its 
public performance. It was recorded by the 
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composer conducting the Court Symphony 
orchestra. 




E have received the first number of 
Tradition, a magazine of musical 
inquiry, published at San Fran- 
cisco. Its prospectus assures us 
that the magazine is ** fearless in its opinions; 
it is all embracing in its outlook. " Tradition it 
appears is of the past or the East. " In Paris 
and London the terror, which is so great that 
it is seldom spoken of, is of Berlin and Vienna. 
In New York the terror is of London and Paris, 
in Chicago of New York.** Tut-tut! Pish! 
Likewise go to! In art — and Tradition is 
treating of music — Paris does not stand in 
terror of Berlin and never did. Nor does New 
York tremble in her boots and accept implicit- 
ly the verdict of London. We have heard too 
many pianists, fiddlers, singers, who, applauded 
to the skies in London, seemed to us only in- 
dustrious and no doubt morally respectable. 
As for Chicago standing in terror of any- 
body 

Mr. Arthur Conradi, writing a series of ar- 
ticles, ** Looking Forward," for Tradition, tells 
a study of Conservatory life. **One of the 
piano teachers, a wit, had a pupil, a girl of 
rather doubtful morals, who was studying the 
Song without Words in the form of a Duet by 
Mendelssohn. She had had a pretty hard 
time with it. One day her teacher said: 
'Now, think of this as a duet between a girl 
and a boy — the girl is pretty but the boy is 
good. ' She told me the story, and assured me 
she never had difficulty with the piece again.'* 
As you see, Tradition is not merely for the 
discussion of ideals and abstruse topics, it 
can be anecdotical. 




E have been greatly interested and, 
we trust, somewhat enlightened 
by reading ''Literature and Mu- 
sic" by Milnor Dorey (A. M. of 
Harvard and Louis Mohler (A.M. of Colum- 
bia). Does Miss Matilda Jones wish to play 
Rubinstein*s **Kamenoi Ostrow*' with imder- 
standing and feeling? She should first read 
Gray's "Elegy in a Cotmtry Churchyard." 
The "Meditation" in "Thais** will be better 
appreciated if the musician should read por- 



tions of Browning's **Soul" or Emerson's 
"Threnody." And so on through literature 
and gramophone records. 

Mr. Bayes in "The Rehearsal" prepared 
himself carefully for writing plays. " If I am 
to write familiar things, as sonnets to Armida, 
and the like, I make use of stew'd prunes only; 
but when I have a grand design in hand, I 
even take physic, and let blood; for, when you 
would have pure swiftness of thought, and 
fiery plights of fancy, you must have a care of 
the pensive part. In fine, you must purge 
the stomach." 

We also learn from " Literature and Music" 
that "the pictures of Dor6 are comparable to 
the structure of the Wagnerian operas." Of 
New England descent, we clap an open, slightly 
curved hand to an ear and exclaim, " How? " 




HOSE who were the most shocked 
by the opera "Aphrodite" and 
protested against the indecent 
costumes of Miss Garden had 
little to say about the skinny nudity of the 
music and were curiously misinformed about 
the composer. He was described as living; 
he died about a year ago. He was described 
as rich, and it was hinted that he thus ob- 
tained a hearing. Camille Erlanger, the 
composer of the opera "Aphrodite," was dur- 
ing his lifetime often confounded with the 
Baron Frederic d'Erlanger, who is very 
wealthy, writes operas, and indulges himself 
in other forms of musical dissipation. One of 
his dperas is based on Thomas Hardy's "Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles." Gilibert used to sing 
effectively a song of the Baron's— "Morte"; 
and the best music of Camille Erlanger that 
we know is in his little cycle of "Russian" 
songs. 

Speaking of Hardy, has any English com- 
poser thought of Egdon Heath, described in 
the opening chapter of "The Return of the 
Native," as a subject for a symphonic poem? 




"Aida" 
popular. 



CORRESPONDENT in Berlin 

writes that Wagner does not 

predominate in the selection of 

operas to be performed. Verdi's 

and **Rigoletto" are enormously 

He also writes that evening dress 
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is rarely seen at the Berlin State Opera House, 
and that in the box where the Emperor once 
sat, now ** stripped of its insignia, distinctly 
bourgeois parties are often enthroned.*' 

How does one know that these parties are 
** bourgeois"? 

Do the men sit in their shirt sleeves or 
pull off their boots for more complete musical 
enjoyment? In our student days in Berlin 
over thirty years ago, the ventilation in the 
opera house tempted one to strip to the waist. 
Some of the German women, especially the 
fat ones, met the temptation over halfway. 

Our correspondent also writes that whereas 
William Hohenzollem as emperor paid an 
annual deficit of about $125,000 the deficit 
is now about five times that amount and is 
met by a State subsidy. Does our correspon- 
dent take into consideration the depreciation 
in the value of the mark ? 




HERE is constant discussion in 
London of Scriabin's music, and 
there are pianists who are zeal- 
ous propagandists. In New 
York we know comparatively little of his 
music. A brother of Scriabin, an army officer 
— is he now living? — talking in Paris before the 
war with an American woman about Alexan- 
der, said solemnly: "Yes, he's a great pianist, 
but nothing of a composer," and this opinion 
was in those years not confined to his nearest 
and dearest. 

There are musical idioms that are still 
puzzling to many : as the idiom of Delius, the 
idiom of Scriabin. (Perhaps the spelling 
Skrjabin is more appropriate to his music.) 
There is no doubt about the sincerity of these 
two men any more than there is about the 
sincerity of Bloch and Stravinsky. With 
Schoenberg one cannot help feeling that his 
later works are those of a poseur; that his 
idiom is affected. 



REAT news! '* Satan" an opera, 
book and music by Gunsbourg 
himself, was annotmced for pro- 
duction in March at Monte Car- 
lo. Who is writing the music for M. Guns- 
bourg this time? For we have heard that he 




hums a tune or picks it out on the piano and 
then some musician puts it into shape. Per- 
haps an enemy says this: perhaps M. Guns- 
bourg is not responsible for any of the music 
and merely signs his name to give it vogue. 
His Satan is a tenor. As M. Muratore takes 
the part and can shout in a terrifying manner 
when he is excited, the choice seems curious, 
for Satan is supposed to be subtle not boister- 
ous, although it is true that Saint Peter likened 
him to a roaring lion. Apropos of the Monte 
Carlo season, the correspondent of the London 
Times speaks of Vanni Marcou {sic) the bari- 
tone, as a Russian. Marcoux, well known 
and admired in the United States, is a natural- 
ized Frenchman, bom at Turin. His name 
was originally Marconi. He served well the 
French colors during the great war, as did 
Renaud, C16tnent, Danges, and many other 
French opera singers, pianists, violinists, 
composers, and other musicians. 

What pray does this correspondent mean by 
saying that **Don Giovanni," ** though nom- 
inally * Italian' opera, is, like the other operas 
of Mozart and like those of Purcell, not really 
Italian but a masterpiece of non-Italian genius 
fashioned in the Italian mode" ? ** Like Pur- 
cell"! But who ever said Purcell's operas 
are ** Italian"? As for Mozart he wrote 
Italian operas, no matter what the words were, 
until he wrote '' The Magic Flute" — Italian in 
form, feeling, and general musical expression. 




R. Cedric H. Glover, an English- 
man, discussing the war and its 
effect on music, finding that 
nothing on a large scale has been 
produced, and composers have been content 
with the composition of music of a topical 
nature, '*as for instance in the case of Elgar," 
has much to say about Richard Strauss. Mr. 
Glover thinks that the final judgment on 
Strauss's work will not be affected by the 
** Alpine" Symphony or '* The Woman without 
a Shadow." **War influence there seems to 
be of necessity none, as there is no apparent 
change of style; there is none of that sharp 
transition of atmosphere, which is discoverable 
in so much of the modern French composer's 
recent output, an atmosphere of which the 
dominating feature is an oppressive gloom or 
sometimes a sardonic humor." 
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T is a lamentable fact that many 
organists fail in improvisation, 
both at examinations, and when 
taking a church service; and for 
the reason, the writer firmly believes, that 
they do not know how to go to work. 

Before beginning an improvisation, the or- 
ganist should have fully decided upon the 
Form he is going to improvise in. The sim- 
plest and most suitable one for the particular 
examination in question, is the small Ternary, 
or Three-part Form, consisting of: ist sec, 
Subject; 2d sec, Development; 3d sec, 
Recapitulation, and Coda. There is plenty 
of scope for an improvisation of three to 
five minutes in this form, and that is quite 
long enough. 

The theme should be stated in as simple a 
way as possible — I would suggest without the 
pedals — and the phrases added to Complete 
the subject should follow with a natural cor- 
respondence to the original idea. For ex- 
ample, let us take the theme set in the A. G. 0. 
papers of 1913, and add a four bar phrase: 
The subject should end in the tonic, or some 




nearly related key, and should not be too long. 
Sixteen to thirty-two bars will be long enough. 
While stating the theme, the improviser 
should have decided upon some figure con- 
tained in it to develop. A phrase of four notes, 
or even two, will suffice. But it is essential 
that this second section should consist of a 
development of some germ or figure derived 
from the theme, and not be a meandering 
collection of stray ideas. For example, let us 
take the first four notes of the theme above, 
and found a four-bar phrase upon it. 




An answering phrase, founded upon the 
second half of the subject, might follow thus: 




The improviser must take care not to de- 
velop one figure too much, or the piece will 
become monotonous. 

The Recapitulation would be prepared, 
and should follow the Development naturally, 
and not be dragged in by the hair of its head. 
Also, it is advisable not to repeat the whole of 
the subject, as in the first section; but, after a 
partial restatement, commence the Coda which 
should be founded on some subject matter. 

In conclusion it may be said that the small- 
est and most insignificant figure may become 
the germ of an improvisation of great power, 
in the hands of a skilled musician. And, al- 
though, not possessing a natural gift for the 
art, many of us may not be great improvisers, 
with patience, and hard work, our attempts 
can at least be artistic and musicianly. And 
that is all examiners require. 
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"THE ORGAN OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. " By George Ashdown Auds- 
ley, LL.D. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 



1 



NY word of George Ashdown Auds- 
ley on the subject of the organ 
must be welcomed eagerly by all 
who love the instnmient and 
lave at heart its perfection, and who desire to 
see it asstmie its rightful place as the ** Mon- 
arch of all Instruments,** to use a phrase of 
Dr. Audsley*s own in the sonorous poem with 
which he prefaces his new work. And when 
his utterance reaches the proportions of such 
a work as this, **The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century,'* a volume at once weighty and en- 
tertaining, practical and prophetic, it is time 
for the organist, the organ builder and the 
organ lover to create some leisure in which to 
give its contents careful examination and the 
possibilities and processes of their application 
thoughtful consideration. 

Dr. Audsley approaches his subject as un- 
hampered by any question of personal advan- 
tage as when he wrote his earlier moniunental 
work, "The Art of Organ Building.** He is 
not an organist, therefore he is free from 
the possible hamperings of traditions and 
standards to which some of them have grown 
so accustomed through long usage that they 
do not know how bad they are; and free 
also from predilections and weaknesses 
which would incline him away from the 
perfect norm to some indulgence of personal 
taste. 

He is not an organ builder, therefore he is 
not obliged to consider the business end of the 
art; neither the financial returns nor the reluc- 
tance of buyers to purchase anything but the 
least expensive or the so-called standardized 
need trouble him. He is able therefore to 
approach the subject from an entirely disin- 
terested, non-partisan point of view, his 
only interest and partisanship being for the 
instrument the development of which he 



has so long served with such remarkable 
devotion. 

Of course there are here and there moments 
in which it is a disadvantage to be neither an 
organist nor an organ builder; as when Dr. 
Audsley advocates the placing of the Great as 
the First organ instead of in its accustomed 
place between the organ and the swell; the 
practical organist knows that the Great 
manual occupies the position it does because 
it is the manual upon which he does his most 
strenuous playing, and that it is placed, 
therefore, in the position best suited to his 
comfort in playing. 

Dr. Audsley*s objection to sub and super 
octave couplers is not readily endorsed by the 
practical organist who finds them a tremen- 
dous asset even in spite of their imdesirable 
features. True, it should never be necessary 
to use them simply as a means of augmenting 
the voltmie of tone; the organist may desire to 
increase the brilliancy of tone by adding an 
octave coupler, but should not have to de- 
pend on it for that brilliancy. The principal 
ftmction of couplers is to lend color in 
combinations of soft stops. Dr. Audsley is 
perfectly right in the general point upon 
which he insists, but couplers should not 
be discredited altogether simply because 
they are so often abused by builders and 
players. 

Again, if he were either an organist or an 
organ builder he would not dismiss all the 
mechanical advances in the building and 
operation of the organ with just the disdainful 
word, — *' This method *. . . opens up a wide 
and valuable field for study and experiment 
on the part of the organ builder who will for a 
time forget the modem craze for mechanical 
complexity and deign to turn his attention to 
the far more important matters of scientific 
and artistic tone production and tonal ap- 
pointment.** We must acknowledge that the 
most perfect tonal appointment would be 
rendered futile by the old-fashioned mechan- 
ics of the swell box, the ** rattling of the bones" 
of the organ action, the noisy fans of the 
blower. Such a mechanical innovation as the 
crescendo pedal, imperfect as it still is, must, 
when perfected, add to the organist's resources 
and convenience. Unquestionably there is 
no one who would be more wholly in agree- 
ment with all this than Dr. Audsley ; but in a 
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work of such marvelous completeness from 
every other point of view it is surprising that 
he shotild rather disdainfully pass over what 
are after all, real achievements along these 
lines by organ builders. 

There have always been in every art, periods 
in which the mechanical or technical occupied 
a place of first importance for artists and 
craftsmen, and perhaps this has been the 
necessary period in organ building, which, well 
passed, will permit us to turn with our 
perfected technical equipment all ready, 
to the carrying out of Dr. Audsley's in- 
spiring and wonderfully concrete and defi- 
nite tonal ideals. Moreover we must also 
admit in strict justice, that there have been 
advances in voicing of individual stops; this 
is not an ultimate, but it is a necessary step 
in the direction of the attainment of the 
goaL 

But these objections are after all mere 
trifles which count for less than nothing 
against the enormous advantage of the atti- 
tude of the scientist and artist which Dr. 
Audsley is able to take. And withal he is 
amazingly open-minded, almost unbelievably 
so for a great pioneer, one who cannot possibly 
fail to realize that he has made more extensive 
and thorough-going researches than anyone 
else in this field, in respect to it both as a 
science and an art. He never hesitates, as do 
so many smaller minds, to admit a change of 
opinion, or to preface the broaching of an 
occasional revolutionary idea with ** I may be 
mistaken." 

The detailed and painstaking character of 
the book is not only rare and impressive, but 
renders it an invaluable work of reference for 
the student, the organist who has a chance to 
draw intelligent specifications, and the organ 
builder. In a life-time >of the exercise of his 
profession as an architect, the author has 
made an exhaustive study of acoustics; in his 
devotion to the instrument of his predilectioil 
he has made every sort of physical investiga- 
tion of the means by which the acoustical 
results to be desired may be obtained and has 
presented a full account of them with accom- 
panying tables. 

In his plan of the *' Organ of the Twentieth 
Century" Dr. Audsley dwells especially upon 
its tonal appointment, giving many most 
valuable suggestions on questions of scale and 



pressure, besides a careful examination into 
the quality and characteristics of tone to be 
desired. In this he takes for his model and 
ensample the orchestra, and considers the 
instrument as . a whole, with perfect tonal 
balance as the ideal in view. Of the innova- 
tions in this department he advances a plea for 
more string tone, an addition surely greatly 
to be desired and one which would enrich the 
organ and immeasurably increase its resources 
of interpretation, expression , and color. While 
the orchestra and the organ may not be quite 
in agreement in this particular, since the 
foundation of the orchestra is its body of 
strings and that of the organ its diapason, yet 
just as there is no reason why the orchestra 
should be deprived of its bass, a procedure 
which would render it thin and white, there 
is no adequate reason why the organ should 
be deprived of what would be the most sen- 
sitive and emotional section of its equip- 
ment, namely the strings. It is true that 
it is not easy to secure a string tone, but 
it is possible and should ** offer a dare" to 
an organ builder who has done more than 
others in the creation of new stops and tonal 
resources. 

Besides the String section, Dr. Audsley's 
innovation in the arrangement of tonal equip- 
ment would be the introduction of compound- 
harmonic corroborative stops or mixtures in 
both the manuals and the pedals. These he 
divides into various classes giving exact de- 
scriptions and dorresponding tables. He 
considers this an innovation, as the Mixture 
has been almost completely out of vogue in 
organ specifications. In a sense their intro- 
duction is re-introduction, as Mixtures played 
an important part in older organs; on the 
other hand, these Mixtures muSt not be con- 
fused with some of the *'loud, screaming, 
coarsely-voiced stops, intolerable with any 
combination save the full organ and even 
objectionable with that." It is true that the 
questions relating to the construction of a 
Mixture demand much thought and detailed 
consideration, and these are given with con- 
siderable minuteness in Chapters II and III 
of the volume, which contain so much informa- 
tion and are so full of promise that they should 
be carefully read. 

The chapter, **The Tonal Appointment of 
the Organ" is so complete, so reasonable, and 
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so fertile in suggestion, that it should be 
studied by every organist who might ever have 
an opportunity to draw a set of specifications 
or to influence the construction of an organ in 
any degree. In this connection he should 
also consult the model showing how specifica- 
tions should be drawn, as in the specifications 
for the organ in t)ur Lady of Grace, Hoboken, 
N. J., given in the appendix. 

An important innovation which has been 
advocated by Dr. Audsley for some years and 
has recently been put into effect in some 
notable organs with resultant tremendous gain 
in control and expressiveness is the enclosure 
of each organ in its own Swell box; not merely 
the Swell but the Great and the Choir and the 
Solo and the Pedal. This places within the 
control of the organist not merely one section 
of his instnmient but each and every part of 
it, so that each and every section will respond 
as do the divisions of the orchestra. Dr. 
Audsley lays emphasis on the point that large, 
penetrating stops, such as the Tuba, must 
be enclosed or they are a conspicuous, even 
startling, offense against taste; and that the 
pedal must also be provided with its swell box, 
or the effect will be frequently the utterly in- 
harmonious effect of an orchestra in which all 
the strings are hushed but the bass played 
fortissimo. 

Dr. Audsley suggests a further most inter- 
esting advance; the introduction of ancillary 
or "floating" organs, which can be played 
from any manual, which would present, there- 
fore, only a very slight mechanical problem, 
and which would increase the resources of the 
organ enormously. 

In brief, the four new organs suggested by 
Dr. Audsley are, first, the String organ; second 
the Ancillary organ or organs; third, a Har- 
monic organ which should consist of two divi- 
sions, a. forte division of nine stops one of which 
is a four-rank Mixture, and a piano division 
of nine stops one of which is a five-rank Mix- 
ture, to be coupled to any one of organs II, 
III, IV, V, and to be controlled by its own 
expression-pedals; fourth, an Aerial organ, 
instead of the so-called Echo organ, to be 
made up of soft, small-scale stops (see page 
330); the effect would undoubtedly be ex- 



quisite. The description of this Aerial or- 
gan is given with great completeness, and is 
rich in suggestions for adding great beauty 
to an instrtunent, when the cost can be 
met. 

Chapter VI deals with the Console of the 
organ, a department in which recent organ- 
building has really made great strides towards 
the ideals of the organ of the future advanced 
by Dr. Audsley. 

To the pedal organ and all its various meas- 
urements Chapter VII is devoted. 

Special chapters are devoted to the church 
organ, the chamber organ and the concert 
organ. This chapter should be an eye-opener 
to all who have in their control the placing of 
organs in public buildings, for it is a tragedy 
that of all of the concert organs upon which 
large simis of money have been expended 
almost none are in any appreciable degree 
satisfactory. Deficient and unbalanced as 
they may be in themselves, these organs are 
too often rendered quite ineffectual by the 
architect of the building who for some as yet 
tmfathomed reason, seems always to hate 
organs and to endeavor in his plans to render 
them as nearly useless as possible. Nor appar- 
ently, has the architect of church or concert 
hall ever come to appreciate the decorative 
qualities of such beautiful organs as those 
pictured in Chapter I of this book, which is 
devoted to "Art in Organ Building." 

"The Organ of the Twentieth Century" is 
not a book that can be satisfactorily disposed 
of in a brief review. If it were in the library 
of every organist and if he would spend some 
time in the study of it, the advent of the organ 
of the Twentieth Century would be hastened, 
with immeasurable gain to the resources and 
the art of the organist. Whether or not the 
reader agrees with every point made in the 
book, it is thought provoking, stimulating, 
conducive to dreams of tonal glory and tonal 
exquisiteness. It is, furthermore, a wonderful 
monument to the knowledge, research, versa- 
tility, and indefatigable industry of a man who 
has revealed himself an authority not only in 
this but in many divisions of the kindred 
arts. 
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Among other well received numbers were " Charming 
Chloe" by German, and "The Raiders" by Deny, sung 
by Fred Patton, basso, at the concert of the Lyric Club, 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, on March 19th. 



The innovation begun two years ago by The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art of giving free concerts in its 
main hall was continued this year in January and a 
second series were given on the Saturday evenings of 
March 6th, 13th, 20th, and 27th. Such concerts have 
been given in some other museums, notably those of 
Chicago and Cleveland, with great success. They will 
be performed by a Symphony Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of David Mannes. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting is giving three informal recitals 
at his studio, 141 East 40th Street, Saturday after- 
noons, February 7, March 13, April 3, at three o'clock, 
repeating the same February 8, March 14, April 4, at 
four-thirty o'clock. He was assisted at the first recital 
by William Wheeler, tenor, George Barr^e, flute; and 
at the third will be assisted by Albert Spalding, violin, 
Michel Penha, violoncello. The object of these reci- 
tals is to present less familiar compositions in such a 
way that music- lovers as well as students may gain a 
more intimate knowledge of them than is usually pos- 
sible from an occasional public hearing. 

Mr. Godfrey Sceats gave a lecture before the Gre- 
gorian Association, London, England, on January 27, 
dealing with the use of fauxbourdon in connection with 
plain-song chanting. He pointed out that the revival 
of fauxbourdon is another example of the way musical 
ideas recur. Plain-song is now being widely used after 
being comparatively neglected for several centuries, and 
fauxbourdon, which reached its prime in Tudor times 
and then languished, is now being revived with the 
advantage of the added technical knowledge and re- 
sources of to-day. Fauxbourdon, he said, is a simple 
vocal harmonization of, or counterpoint to, a theme 
generally given to one of the lower voices — usually the 
tenor. Speaking of the application of the method to 
the plain-song psalm-tones, he pointed out that for- 
merly only a few classical examples exsted, most of 
the older composers contenting themselves with a sin- 
gle specimen in each of the dght modes. In collabora- 
tion with Captain Francis Burgess he had recently 
brought out through Messrs. Novello a collection con- 
taining no fewer than a hundred and thirty examples. 
Some of these were from such writers as Thomas Mor- 
ley, Bemabei, and La Feille, the remainder were by the 
compilers. At the close of the lecture, illustrations 
were stmg from the recently published "Fa-Burden 
Chant Book," and furnished convincing proof that vo- 
cal harmony can be very effectively used in this way. 
Undoubtedly the method should do much to remove 
one of the stock objections choirs make in regard to 
plain-song — its excessive call for unison singing. 

The first concert by Advanced Unit No. i of the 
People's Liberty Chorus and Symphony Orchestra was 
presented tmder the direction of L. Camilieri at Car- 
negie Hall on Friday evening February 27th. 

This was the first of a series of concerts to be regu- 
larly presented during the year. 

The People's Liberty Chorus was organized in the 



early days of the war and has since been a prominent 
feature of most patriotic celebrations in and around 
New York. Although it has been uppermost in Mr. 
Camilieri's mind that the People's Liberty Chorus 
should be an instnmient for stimulating a greater inter- 
est in music, its activities up to the present time have 
been confined almost entirely to patriotic celebrations. 
While the Chorus will always be at the command of the 
people for general public activities, its immediate ob- 
ject is to go before a music-loving people and carry to 
them the message which is now so much a part of each 
member of the chorus. 

In conjunction with the unique program, a feature 
of the evening was a ten-minute address by Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke — Honorary Chairman of the People's Liberty 
Chorus, his subject being "Sing and March Together. 
The program follows: 

Overture, " Euryanthe," Weber ; "Creation's Hymn, " 
Beethoven; "When Wilt Thou Save the People?" 
Josiah Booth; Symphonic Poem (No. 2) "Tasso," 
Liszt; Micaela's Air ("Carmen"), Bizet; Mme. Marie 
Sundelius: (a) "Cherubim Song," D. S. Bortnyan- 
sky; (b) "lam Alpha and Omega," Gounod; (a) "The 
Home Road." John A. Carpenter; (b) "The Harp 
that once Thro"^ Tara's Halls," Thomas Moore; (c) 
"Sweet and Low," J. Bamby; Audience and Chorus: 
Marche Hongroise, "Damnation de Faust," Berhoz. 



The Institute of Musical Art of the City of New 
York offers three scholarships to prospective students of 
the oboe. For this purpose the institute has been en- 
dowed by Mr. Walter Damrosch. The conditions of 
the endowment, contained in a communication of Mr. 
Damrosch to Mr. Paul D. Cravath, President of the 
Institute of Musical Art, are as follows: 

The scholarships are only given to young men be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-three. 

They must have a working knowledge of the oboe and 
a fair knowledge of music, and must furnish proof of 
the completion of at least two years of High School edu- 
cation or its equivalent in mental capacity. 

The successful candidates will receive free instruction 
in oboe, piano, ear- training, theory, and composition, 
history of music, ensemble, and orchestra practice at the 
Institute of Musical Art for the extent of a three-year 
course. 

They will also receive during this period a stipend of 
$400.00 a year, in weekly installments, during the 
eight months of the school year. 

It is, however, expressly understood that the incum- 
bents of these scholarships shall accept no professional 
engagements during the eight months of the school year 
except with the written consent of the director, in order 
that professional engagemerits shall not interfere with 
the proper pursuit of their studies. 

If a scholarship student shall fail to make satisfactory 
progress in any or all prescribed studies, or if his conduct 
shall be objectionable, the scholarship privileges may 
be withdrawn at any time. 

In case a scholarship student should withdraw from 
his studies at any time within the three years, for rea- 
sons of his own, he will be released with the understand- 
ing that he is under moral obligation to refund to the 
institute such moneys as he may have received as 
stipend. 

Candidates desiring to compete for one of these 
scholarships should write to that effect, giving their full 
name, address, age, and statement of their general 
schooling and musical education, addressed to Mr. 
Frank Damrosch, Director Institute of Musical Art, 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City. As it is 
possible that the examinations may extend over several 
days, candidates living at a distance from New York 
should plan to remain in the city for at least three days. 

The competitive examination will be held at the 
institute on April 20, 1920, and will include playing on 
the oboe, elementary knowledge of music, and general 
education. 
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The Third National Convention of the 
American Guild of Organists will be held at 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 22d, 23d, and 24th. The 
choice of Oberlin as a meeting place is a 
peculiarly happy one, and every effort is 
being made by the Conunittee in charge to 
make this convention one of the most suc- 
cessful events of its kind. Further details 
will be given out later, as the plans mature. 



An item of unusual interest is the recent 
announcement by the Executive Committee 
of the Pennsylvania Chapter that a prize 
will be given to the candidate passing the best 
examination for Associateship this year. 
This is a step worthy of emulation by other 
Chapters and its advantages are twofold; 
not only will it prove an added incentive to 
colleagues to prepare adequately for the ex- 
aminations, it will also serve to draw attention 
to and emphasize the importance of the essen- 
tially academic nature of the standards and 
purposes for which the Guild exists. 



The Council of the Guild has taken official 
recognition of the movement looking toward 
a general increase throughout the country in 
the salaries of organists by appointing a 



Committee to consider ways and means of 
effecting this "consummation devoutly to be 
wished." The Committee consists of J. 
Warren Andrews and Edward K. Macrum, 
and their report was so favorably received by 
the Council at its last meeting that the special 
Committee was retained and will proceed 
farther along the lines indicated by them. 
The report of the Committee was as follows: 
**Your Committee, chosen to make sug- 
gestions concerning organists* salaries, met at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, some days ago. In discussing various 
plans in fiutherance of its aims, the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Macnun seemed most feasible, 
which was that a typewritten (printed) letter 
be formulated and as many copies as might be 
desired, enclosed in Guild envelopes, sent to 
each Chapter for distribution; this letter 
purporting to come from the Council, but its 
mailing to be done by the member who desires 
to place it where it might prove efficient in 
attaining its purpose, which would be to en- 
lighten the minds of the various ministers, 
conunittees and individuals in churches who 
have such matters in charge as to the nature 
of the preparation necessary to a skillful organ- 
ist's equipment. The ignorance displayed 
concerning what is commonly supposed to be 
a God-given talent which comes to a man by 
some freak of genius, is most general, and 
churches should be informed of the great cost 
and labor involved in an organist's education. 
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It takes fully as much time, thought, labor, 
and expense to prepare an organist in his 
duties as it does for the minister, lawyer or 
doctor, and yet, what committeeman has the 
common sense to observe it or to think about 
it? With proper educational propaganda, 
your Committee believes the fair-minded man 
with whom we have to deal will take a more 
reasonable view of our oflSce and will not 
refuse a just remuneration, wherever it is pos- 
sible to secure it. 

"It is impossible for the Council to secure 
the names of men influential in these affairs, 
but each organist knows where they are to be 
found in his congregation, consequently it 
has been thought best to mail these signed 
letters in blank to the various Chapters and to 
let the various members mail them to those 
whom they desire to reach. 

"Aside from this it is proposed to have the 
letter in such form as to be used by newspapers. 
Further, it is thought desirable to have a wise 
Propaganda Committee who will use proper 
means to ftxrther the ends sought. 

"In conclusion, it is hoped that the tactics 
of the labor tmion will be positively discotm- 
tenanced and denounced. 

"Edward K. Macrum, 

"J. Warren Andrews, Chtdrman." 

In the meantime, the St. Louis Association 
of Organists continues to prosper; this Asso- 
ciation originated in the Missouri Chapter of 
the Guild, and is sponsored by some of the 
prominent men in the Chapter, including 
Dean Edward M. Read and former Dean 
William John Hall, Christian H. Stocke, 
Secretary of the Chapter and others. The 
Association was organized on February 8, 
and held its second meeting on February 22, 
at which time temporary officers were elected 
and a Committee appointed to formulate 
plans. It is reported that there are one hun- 
dred and twelve Protestant churches in St. 
Louis with salaried organists, of whom more 
than fifty have already joined the Association. 

The example set by St. Louis will probably 
be followed by other cities throughout the 
country, although St. Louis appears to have 
been especially backward in the salaries paid 
its organists. The conviction that organists 



have been lamentably imder-paid is crystal- 
lizing into a deliberate and concentrated effort 
to better this condition. 



EXAMINATION REQUIRSMENTS FOR 1920 



Candidates for the Associateship must be Colleagues 
of the Guild, and Associateship must be attained bSore 
proceeding to the Examination for Fellowship. 

Candidates for either of the certificates must secure 
70 per cent, of the total marks in each section of the 
examination, u e., Organ Tests and Paper Work, and 
the Examination Committee reserves the right of de- 
cision in the case of any candidate who fails to obtain 
one half of the awardable marks for each item. 

The fees for examination are payable in advance to 
the Chairman of the Examination Committee, New 
York, or to the Dean of the local Chapter, as follows: 

Associateshipi Szo.oo; Fellowshipi $15.00; Cer- 
tificates, either class, $5.00. 

Candidates are requir^ to take both sections of the 
Examination (Organ Work and Paper Work). Candi- 
dates failing in either section of the Examination may, 
upon a payment of half fee, be reexamined in that sec- 
tion, provided that such candidates reenter for the next 
ensuing Examination. 

Candidates should register not later than May ist. 
All correspondence should be sent to the Chairman of 
the Examination Committee, Warren R. Hedden, 1 70 
West Seventy-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Enclose 
stamps for specimen papers. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1920, TESTS AT THE ORGAN 
Associate 

1. Play the whole or any portion of both of the two 
following pieces (ist) "Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor," by J. S. Bach, to be found in Joseph Bonnet's 
2d volume of "Historical Organ Recitals," page 136 
(Schirmer), or Widor-Schwdtzer, Vol. II, No. XV, page 
84, or Edition Peters, Book IV, No. 4, or Bridge and 
Higgs, Volume II, Book VI, page 2, or Breitkopf, Book 
III, No. 6; (2d) " Second Meditation," in F sharp minor, 
Op. 20, by Alex. Guilmant. 

2. Sight reading test, " Trio," for the organ. 

3 . Play at sight from vocal score, G and F clefs, four 
staves. 

4. Transpose at sight a short passage into two keys, 
neither more than one tone above or below the printed 
music. 

5. Harmonize at sight, in four parts, a given melodv. 

6. Fill up a figured bass at sight, in four parts, with- 
out pedal. 

7. Modulate (a) to nearly related keys, and (b) to 
remote keys. 

Fellow 

1. Play the whole or any portion of both of the 
two following pieces: (ist) "Fugue in G Minor," by 
J. S. Bach, to be found in Joseph Bonnet's 2d volume of 
"Historical Organ Recitals," page 123, or in Peters* 
Edition, Book II, page 23, or Breitkopf, Book II, page 
60, or Bridge and Higgs, Book VIII, page 130, or Widor- 
Schweitzer, Vol. IV, page 45; (2d) the first movement, 
"Allegro con brio," of "Sonata IV," in B flat, by Men- 
delssohn. 

2. Sight reading test, "Trio." 

3. Play at sight a short passage in ancient vocal 
score, with C, G and F clefs, four staves. (Alto and 
Tenor in the C. clefs.) 
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4. Transpose at sight a passage in short score into 
two keys, neither more than a major third above or 
below the printed music. 

5. Harmonize at sight a given melody in four parts. 

6. Improvise on a given Uieme. 

7. Fill up a figured bass, at sight, in four parts. 



FRIDAY, JUNE 4th, PAPER WORK AWAY FROM 
THE ORGAN 



8. Compose the opening sixteen to twenty measures 
of the first movement of a string quartette. The first 
two or three measures will be given. Give a sketch of 
a suitable second principal theme. 

Text books recommended for both classes are 
"Graded Score Reading," Sawyer, ''Transposition," 
Warriner, and "Keyboard Training in Harmony," 
Heacox. 

EAR TEST SPECIMENS 



9 A. M. 3>^ HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 

Associate 

1. To a given melody add Alto, Tenor, and Bass 
parts. 

2. Strict Counterpoint in two, three, and four parts, 
in various species and combinations of species. Three 
examples will be set. Text books recommended are 
Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, Prout, and Macpherson. 
Candidates must be prepared to use the C clef for Alto 
and Tenor parts. (Restrictions are advisable, in Prout 
Chapters VIII and IX, and Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

3 . Write answers to fugue sub j ects and show at least 
one counter-subject to each in double counterpoint at 
the octave. (Prout or Higgs.) 

4. Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 
exclusively from "Music and Musicians," Lavignac. 



Fellow 

I. Strict Counterpoint in three, four, and five parts, 
in various species and combinations of species. Three 
examples will be set. Text books recommended: 
Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, Prout and Macpherson. 
(Restrictions are advisable in Prout, Chapters VIII 
and IX, and Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

3. Write an exposition of a four-part fugue on a 
given subject, and also show a close stretto. This may 
be written for voices, strings, or organ. (There will be 
a subject suitable for each.) 

3. Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 
exclusivdy from "Music and Musicians," Lavignac. 



2 p. M. 3K HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 

Associate 

5. Ear Tests: Write down from dictation two brief 
melodies, of which the keys will be announced and the 
Tonic Chords struck. Each passage will be played 
three times. 

6. To a figured bass add Soprano, Alto, and Tenor 
parts. 

7. To an imfigured bass add Soprano, Alto, and 
Tenor parts. 

8. Write a sixteen-measure sentence, introducing 
appropriate modulations and cadences. 

Fellow 

4. Ear tests: Write down from dictation two pro- 
gressions of chords, of which the keys will be announced 
and the Tonic Chord struck. Each passage will be 
played three times. 

5. Orchestrate a given passage for a specified num- 
ber of instruments. 

6. To a given melody add Alto, Tenor, and Bass 
parts. 

7. Add, to a given ground bass, Soprano, Alto, and 
Tenor parts in four different ways. First, with simple 
chords, then with passing and auxiliary notes, then with 
suspensions, and finally with imitations, making a con- 
tinuous composition. 



(a) ASSOCIATR 




Head- The Council met on March i, 1920, at 

quarters the office of the Guild, 29 Vesey Street, 
those present being Messrs. Demarest, 
Martin, Baier, Barnes, Coombs, Federlein, Andrews, 
Comstock, McCrum, Hedden, Sealy, Norton, and 
Munson. 

The organization of St. Louis organists for the pur- 
pose of increasing salaries was discussed and the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Council to consider the case of 
higher pay for organists made its report, through the 
Chairman, J . Warren Andrews. The report was highly 
commended by the Coimcil and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Hedden, the Committee was retained to draft a letter 
which may be sent to ministers and influential individ- 
uals in churches, showing the position of organists in 
this matter and presenting the argtunents in favor of 
increased salaries. This letter, when drafted by the 
Committee, is to be submitted to the Council. 

Warden Demarest requested the Council to give a 
ruhng on the fiscal year; as provided by the Constitu- 
tion, the fiscal year begins September ist, but this date 
was changed to January ist in order to comply with the 
requirements of the former official magazine. Now 
that the American Organist is no longer the official 
organ of the Guild, there exists no further necessity for 
this change, and the Council accordingly voted to return 
to the fiscal year as provided by the Constitution. It 
was also voted that the installation of officers on 
September ist of each year be combined with the cere- 
mony of presentation of diplomas to successful candi- 
dates in the examinations. 

A letter from Miss Penfield was read acknowledging 
the Council's letter of condolence upon the death of Dr. 
Penfield. A resolution was adopted instructing Mr. 
Martin to express to the relatives of Arthur Hyde the 
sympathy of the Coundl with them in their recent 
bereavement. 

Mr. Hedden, Chairman of the Examination Com- 
mittee, reported that one hundred and sixty persons had 
requested the requirements for the examinations, many 
of them requesting several copies, indicating that there 
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will be an unusually large number of candidates this 
year. 

Mr. Barnes, Chairman of the Public Meetings Com- 
mittee, reported that Mr. West of Philadelphia was 
prevented by illness from giving the recital planned for 
the Church of the Holy Communion on February 9th, 
and that Mr. Williams, organist of the church, very 
kindly took his place. A vote of thanks to Mr. Wil- 
liams for this kindness was passed. It is hoped that 
Mr. West will be able to play his program as planned in 
the near future; a recital by Harold Geer, organist of 
Vassar College, is contemplated and the Public Meet- 
ings Committee was authorized to spend a stated 
amount of money in advertising. 

At Dr. Baier's suggestion, it was decided to hold the 
Annual Meeting, scheduled for May 6th at the Guild 
Headquarters, 29 Vesey Street. 

The following colleagues were elected : 
Edsrthe W. Curris, 306 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Fred'k Wergin, 906 Oakland Avenue, Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Mrs. D. B. Wright, 1133 5th Street, Milwaukee Wis. 
Ethel J. Amidon, 229 South Street, Hartford, Wis. 
Irene Heidon, 972 41st Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Einar Andreasen, 5643 Miami Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Carl F. Siekmann, 94 Parkadale Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ida M. Reeder, 1350 Lakewood Avenue, Lakewood, 

Ohio. 
Amelia A. Meyer, 1419 Eagle Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
N. L. Ridderhof, 122 Witmer Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. Julia G. Howell, Ela Ja Arm Street, Redondo, Calif. 
Harry A. Ditzler, 64th Street and Malvern Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Sara Hurt, Van Tutwile Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Harold Ireton Albery, 9 East King Street, Brockville, 

Ontario, Canada. 
Louis A. Potter, Jr., 128 C Street, Washington, D. C. 
Elva Russell, 315 North Jefferson St., lola, Kansas. 
Reba A. Russell, 1004 Alby Street, Alton, Illinois. 
May Louise Sellman, 1366 Lincoln Avenue, Toledo, O. 



The Nightingale and the Rose, C. Saint-Saens; Marche 
Heroique de Jeanne d'Arc, T. Dubois. 



New The activities of the New England 

England Chapter for the month are epitomized 
Chapter by the following programs of recitals and 
services given under the direct auspices of 
the Guild. 

A Memorial Service for the late Horatio W. Parker 
was held at the Church of the Advent, Boston, Sunday 
afternoon, February 8th. The address was by Dr. 
Charles Winfred Douglas, Canon of Fond du Lac, and 
Dr. Parker's Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E were 
sung by the choir, together with the anthems, '* Behold 
Ye Despisers," " In Heavenly Love Abiding" and " The 
Lord is My Shepherd." 

The seventy-seventh organ recital of the New 
England Chapter was played by Francis W. Snow at 
the Church of the Advent, Monday evening, February 
9th. The program was as follows: 

Fugue in A minor. Bach ; Syphonie Romaine, Widor 
{On the plain-song theme of the gradual for Easter Sun- 
day), Moderato, Choral, Cantilen, Final; Choral Pre- 
lude "Come Holy Ghost," Pastorale, Karg-Elert; 
Romance sans paroles, Bonnet; Andantino Meditativo, 
Ferrari; Cantilene, Pieme; Quatrieme Symphonic, 
Minuet, Final, Vieme. 



The seventy-eighth recital was played by Ruth 
Merrill Knight at Congress Street M. E. Church, Port- 
land, Maine, on Monday evening, February 23d: 

Solemn Prelude, T. T. Noble; Serenade, W. C. Mac- 
farlane. Sonata in E-minor, J. H. Rogers, (o) Allegro 
con brio, (b) Adagio, (c) Scherzo, (d) Interludio, (e) 
Puga, J. H. Rogers; Andante Cantabile, P. I. Tschai- 
kowsky; Suite Gotheque, L. BofiUmann; (a) Choral, 
(b) Meneut Gothique, (c) Priere a Notre Dame, (d) 
Toccata, L. BogUmann; Fountain Reverie, P. Fletcher; 



The seventy-ninth Public Service was to have been 
held at Central Congregational Church, Boston, on 
February i6th, but was transferred to First Church. 
The organ prelude, "Andante," from Vieme's First 
Symphony, was played by John F. Hartwell, organist of 
West SomerviUe Congregational Church; the offertor>', 
"Adagio" from Dunham's Second Sonata, was played 
by Alice Mabel Shepard, organist of First Baptist 
Church, Charlestown, and the organ postlude, "Marcia 
Religiosa," by Parker, was played by F. Percy val Lewis, 
organist of First Unitarian Parish, Woburn. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Willard L. Sperr>', and the 
choir of Central Church sang, "I was Glad," Burdette; 
" Here Life is Quickly Gone," Parker; " The Lord is my 
Shepherd," Rogers and "Nunc Dimittis," Bainby. 



Missouri One of the most interesting meetings of 

Chapter the season was held on Monday evening 
February 23d, in the regular quarters of 
the Chapter in the Musical Art Building, St. Louis. 
The dinner, sumptuously prepared by our colleague, 
Mrs. David Kriegshaber, was served at 6.30 o'clock, 
after which Dean Read introduced the speaker of the 
evening. Rev. James Boyd Coxe, Rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, St. Louis. Dr. Coxe, being an or- 
ganist himself, had an especially interesting message for 
the organists present. He spoke particularly of the 
importance of the art of accompanying, advocating a 
greater recognition of the accompanist. He declared 
that as music is a part of the church service, the organist 
is consequently a part of the ministry of the church, 
un-ordained it is true, but none the less of the utmost 
importance and responsibility. He admonished the 
organists to pay more attention to the words of anthems 
and hymns, stating that the words are of prime import- 
ance, rather than the music. At the conclusion of his 
remarks, he was given a rising vote of thanks for his 
inspiring message. 

After the address, the regular business meeting was 
called to order and a discussion ensued in regard to the 
movement which was fostered by the Chapter and 
which resulted in the organization of the St. Louis As- 
sociation of Organists. The formation of this Associa- 
tion has given organists a great deal of advertising 
throughout the coimtry, and whereas in the beginning 
many people were inchned to laugh at the organization, 
it is now being taken seriously. A number of pastors 
have given their hearty approval to the movement, and 
the newspapers have codperated with plenty of pub- 
licity. 

Mrs. Lola England de Walpine announced an organ 
recital under the auspices of the Chapter to be played at 
Sheldon Memorial Church sometime during March. 



Central The annual meeting of our Chapter was 

Ohio held on January 19th, at Hotel Deshler, 

Chapter Columbus. A splendid dinner was served 
at six o'clock, and a vote of thanks was 
given the committee which had arranged the occasion 
so pleasantly. 

After the social hour. Dean Rowland W. Dtmham 
opened the meeting and the following officers were 
elected * 

Deaii— Rowland W. Dunham, A. A. G. O. 

Sub-dean — Hermann Ebeling. 

Secretary — Miss Clara E. Michel. 

Registrar — Miss Grace E. Chandler, A. A. G. O. 

Treasurer — Mary W. Crowner. 

With the addition of the three elected at this time, 
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the Executive Committee is composed of the following 
persons:" 

Mrs. W. T. Mills. 

Paul S. .Chance, A. A. G. O. 

G. G. Grabill, A. A. G. O. 

Mrs. Nina D. Beatley. 

Miss Lou Mclntyre. 

Miss Grace E. Chandler. A. A. G. O. 

T. B. Francis McDowell, A. A. G. O. 

Miss Bertha Brent. 

Mrs. H. P. Legg. 

It was decided to hold a social meeting and three 
business meetings during the coming year. We hope 
by this means to increase both the attendance and 
enthusiasm to the end that the Guild may become more 
and more beneficial. Otir last discussion was abruptly 
cut off by the dinmess of the lights, but all left with a 
feeling of having spent an evening long to be remem- 
bered. 



^HrginiA The Virginia Chapter of the American 

Chapter Guild of Organists recently had a meeting 
for the purpose of reorganizing. Owing 
to war conditions the work of the Chapter has for some 
time been suspended. Mr. Flaxington F. Harker, who 
was recently appointed Dean, presided at the meeting 
and much interest was manifested, particularly among 
the yotmger members. We are planning for several 
organ recitals, lectures, etc. in the next few months. 
One of these will be given over entirely to the ladies, 
among whom there are several organists of considerable 
ability. We have received several applications for 
membership as colleagues, and the future seems very 
encouraging, and we are looking forward to our meet- 
ings with considerable interest and enthusiasm. 



The first organ recital of the season of the Virginia 
Chapter, Richmond branch, was given in historic old 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Richmond, Va., by W. 
Henry Baker, organist of Grace Baptist Church, before 
an appreciative audience. 

Mr. Baker played with his well-known ability and 
brought out with skill the many beautiful effects in the 
large and magnificent Lyon and Healy instrument. 

P. Flaxington Harker the organist of the church wrote 
two themes for the Improvisation and Mr. Baker used 
them both in a masterly manner. The program 
follows: 

March on a Theme of Handel, Guilmant; In the 
Twilight, F. Flaxington Harker; Melodie, Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor, Rachmaninoff; Serenata, Moszkowski; 
Scherzo from the 5th Sonata, Guilmant; Improvisation 
on a Given Theme, Fugue in C Minor, W. Henry Baker. 



Southern The thirty-fifth Public Recital of the 

California Chapter was presented at Bible Institute 
Chapter Auditorium, \jos Angeles, on Monday 
evening, February 2d. The recital was 
preceded by a dinner at Rector's, at which about 
twenty-five Guild members were present. Three or- 
ganists cooperated to play the recital program : Harold 
Schwab played Mendelssohn's "Prelude in D minor," 
Harwood's " Dithyramb," and Saint-Sa§ns' " Fantasie." 
Charles H. Demorest played the Allegro from Wider 's 
Sixth Symphony, Debussy's "Reverie," Goodwin's 
"Carnival Passes By," and Guilmant's "Fugue in D 
Major." Otto T. Hirschler played the first two 
movements of Whiting's Sonata, Lemare's "Gavotte 
Modeme," and Yon's "Concert Study." 



Texas Much interest is being shown by the or- 

Chapter ganists throughout Texas, in the member- 
ship drive which is being made at this time 
by the Texas Chapter. Mrs. Joe Coppinger's team is 
leading in the niunber of applications received and 
passed upon. A prize is bemg offered to the single 
member who secures the greatest number of new mem- 
bers to prepare for and take the Guild examinations. 
Miss Alice Knox Fergusson is in the lead in this part of 
the contest. 

The Chapter gave a Patriotic Recital February 29th, 
at the City Temple, Dallas, which possesses a three 
manual Austin organ. The following program was 
played: 

Allegro con brio from Sonata E minor, Rogers, 
Miss Alice Knox Fergusson ; Sketches of the City, Neim, 
Miss Georgia Dowell; Love Divine, Stainer-Lynes, 
Fergusson Quartette; Oriental Scene, Bird; Nlarch 
from Suite, Rogers, Mr. David Grone; Reverie, Dickin- 
son; Fantasie, Horatio Parker, Miss Grace Switzer; 
Stmset and Thanksgiving, Demarest, Mrs. J. H. Ca^dy ; 
The Recessional, DeKoven; Soprana Solo, My Task, 
Ashford, Miss Ruth Strong; American Rhapsody, Yon. 
• Rev. Chas. L. Debow delivered an address, "The 
Place of the Organist in Christian Worship." 

A program of movements from various organ so- 
natas is planned for March. A large interest is being 
shown by the public in these programs. 



ACTIVITIES OF GUILD MEMBERS 

A Guild member has been awarded the prize of f 100 
offered by The Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia for 
the best a capeUa chorus. 

There was quite a delay in the examination of the 
manuscripts due to the loss of four of them by an express 
company. These were finally duplicated. There were 
sixteen competitors; manuscripts being received from 
Chicago, New York, and various other States, as well as 
from Canada and Paris. Some of these came from well- 
known composers and were of such excellence that it 
reauired very careful consideration on the part of the 
judges before mutual agreement could be reached and 
final decision made as to the winner. The prize was 
awarded to William Y. Webbe, Simimit, N. J., and the 
number is entitled " De Sheepfol'." This will be sung 
by the Mendelssohn Qub at its spring concert. The 
judges in the contest were Cornelius Rybner, formerly 
of Columbia University; Dr. Clarence Dickinson, organ- 
ist, and choirmaster of Brick Presbyterian Church, this 
city, and Professor of Music of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and N. Lindsay Norden, Director of the Mendels- 
sohn Club. 



The last for the season of Dr. Clarence Dickinson's 
historical organ lecture recitals in the chapel of Union 
Theological Seminary on Tuesday afternoons at four 
o'clock had for its subject "Musical Form: An Outline 
of Its Development from the Thirteenth to the Twen- 
tieth Century." He was assisted by Leslie Taylor, 
violinist; Ladislav Urban, and Karel Leitner, pianists; 
William Eckstein, tympanist, and a male chorus of 
twenty-five voices. The program was : Round : ' ' Sumer 
is i-cumen in," John of Fomsete; Canon: "Gavotte," 
Martini; Fugue: "On the Postillion's Horn," Bach; 
Suite — Sonata: (a) Foursome Reel, for violin, Old 
Scotch; (b) Allegro from Violin Sonata in F, Handel; 
Variations: Theme and Finale, Thiele; Sonata: (a) Ma- 
drigal, "Down in a Flow'ry Vale," Festa; (b) Allegro 
Maestoso from "Storm King" Symphony, Dickinson; 
fc) Andante from Concerto II, for violin, Wieniawski; 
Tone Poem: "Battle Hymn," Ziska, male chorus; 
" Blanik " and " Tabor," Smetana, for organ, two pian- 
ists, and kettledrums. 
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A service of music in memory of Dr. Horatio Parker 
was held in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Sun- 
day afternoon, March 7. There was an address by 
Dean Robbins, and a program made up entirely of 
compositions by Dr. Parker, including two movements 
from an organ concerto; the Service in E flat and three 
numbers from "Hora Novissima." 



The Friday Noon Hours of Music under the direction 
of Clarence Dickinson at the Brick Church, have now 
concluded their second month and have met with the 
remarkable response of a full church in spite of all the 
trying conditions of weather and transportation. The 
programs have followed the "national" plan adopted 
at the outset, and distinguished artists have partici- 
pated with Dr. Dickinson in the presentation. Febru- 
ary 6th, the '* Hymn of Praise," Mendelssohn, was given 
with Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, and George Hani&n as 
soloists with the full chorus. February 13th, with Wil- 
liam Gustafson, bass, the progam of " Music of Italy *' : 
Passacaglia, Frescobaldi; Prayer, Palestrina; Gavotta, 
Martini; Song, "Before Thy Throne," Righini; Pre- 
ludio e Corrente, Corelli; Madrigale, Simonetti; Song, 
"Confutatis Maledictis," Verdi; Danza degli Angeli, 
Wolf-Ferrari; Etude Symphonique, Bossi. February 
20th, with Bianca Holley, soprano, and Carl Schuetze, 
harpist, "French Music," Sarabande and Fughetta, 
Couperin; L*Angelus, Old Folk-song; Harp, "The 
Prayer," Hasselmans; Serenade, Piem^; Toccata, Le 
Froid de Mereaux; Harp, In a Monastery, Hasselmans; 
Angelus, Massenet; Song with harp : "Starlight Spaces," 
Widor; Finale, Vieme. February 27th, with Louise 
Hubbard, soprano, and Rebecca Clarke, viola, " Musicof 
England," Concert Overture in C, Hollins; viola, 
Romance, Wolstenholme; Songs, "Mary of Allendale," 
Hook; "Orpheus with his Lute," Sullivan; "Answer," 
Wolstenholme; "In a Mountain Village," Elgar; viola. 
Lullaby, Cyril Scott and Musette, Aldis; Song wrth 
viola, "Time's Garden," Goring- Thomas; Scherzo from 
Symphony I, Lemare. 



Two imusually interesting series of recitals are being 
played on Thursdays in March by two of the most bril- 
liant virtuosi among the younger generation of or»m- 
ists. Lynwood Famam will play every Thursday at ter- 
tioon at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and David 
McK. Williams every Thursday evening at the Church 
of the Holy Commtmion« 



Among other recital programs of the month in New 
York City we note the following by Guild members: 

Samuel A. Baldwin at City College, March 7th: 
Sonata No. i in D minor, Guilmant; Meditation, 
Schmitt; Toccata in F, Bach; Prelude on a Traditional 
Melody, Milligan; Will o' the Wisp, Nevin; Pilgrims* 
Chorus and "To the Evening Star," Wagner; Finale 
from First Symphony, Vieme. 

March loth: Sonata in E minor (two movements), 
Rogers; Gavotta, Martini; Prelude and Fu^e in D 
major, Bach; Melodia, Sagastizabal; Interludio, Gtuidi 
Variations de Concert, Bonnet; Love's Dream, Liszt; 
Overture, "Manfred," Schumann. 



Gaul; Barcarolle, Albaniez; Cantilena and Toccata, 
Foote ; Sonata VI , Mendelssohn. The recital on March 
14th will be played by Daniel R. Philippi. 



Warren Gehrken, at St. Luke's, Brooklyn, March 3d: 
Sonata in F minor, Mendelssohn; Prelude and Fugue in 
D minor (new), Grehrken; Chanson Triste, Tschaikov- 
sky ; Evensong, Johnston ; Rondo Fran^ise, Bo6llmann; 
Chanson Passion^, Dimn; Desert Song, Sheppard; 
Liebestod, Wagner; Hosannah, Dubois. 



John Gushing, at Calvary Episcopal Church, March 
1st: Symphony I, Vieme (complete); the Swan, 
Saint-Sa6ns; Magnolias, Dett; Mammy, Dett; Deep 
River, old negro melody; Reverie, Galbraith. 

March 8th: "Rustle of Spring," Sinding; Nuptial 
March, Guilmant; Lamentation, Guilmant; Elegy, 
Rachmaninoflf; Melody, RachmaninoflF; Nocturne in D 
flat, Kai^anoflF; Prelude, Act III, "Traviata," Verdi; 
Prelude and Finale, "Tristan," Wagner; Moonlight, 
Debussy. 



Dr. Clarence Dickinson gave a recital in the United 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., on Monday, March 8th 
assisted by Rose Bryant, contralto, presenting the fol 
lowing program: Cathedral Prelude and Fugue, Bach 
Song, "To the Infinite," Schubert; Revery, Dickinson 
Humoresque, Yon; Song, "O Saviour Sweet," Bach 
Andante, Tschaikovsky; Good Friday music, Wagner, 
Song, "He Shall Feed His Flock," Handel; Berceuse, 
Dickinson; Minuet, Seeboeck; Song, "Roads," Dickin 
son ; Norwegian Rhapsody, Sinding. 



Adolph Steuterman played the following organ pro- 
gram on February 2 2d at (Dal vary Episcopal Church, 
Menrphis, Tenh. : Prelude and Fugue in A minor. Bach; 
To aWild Rose and Reverie, MacDowell ; Waldweben, 
Wagner; Marche Fim^bre, Chopin; Epilogue, Willan; 
Largo, Dvorak; Caprice, Kinder; El^ie, Massenet; 
Marche Russe, Schminke. 



Edwin Arthur Kraft at Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February i6th: Concert Overture, Hollins; 
Cantabile, Jongen; Chanson d'Et^, Lemare; Introduc- 
tion to Third Act, Lohengrin, Wagner; Toccata, Feder- 
lein; Overture to Rienzi, Wagner; Chanson Passion^e, 
Dimn; Marche Funfebre et Chant S^aphique, Guil- 
mant ; Ancient Phoenician Processional, Stoughton. 



Henry F. Anderson at Emmanuel Church, Cleveland, 
February i6th: Suite in F, Corelli; Wedding Chimes, 
Faulkes; Minuetto from Symphony, Haydn; Fugue in 
G major. Bach; Finale from Second Sonata, Guilmant; 
Allegro con grazia, from Path^tique Symphony, Tschai- 
kovsky; L'Etoile, Roberts; Will o' the Wisp, Nevin; 
Toccata in D, Kinder. 



T. Tertius Noble at St. Thomas's Church, Febmary 
27th: Overture, "Occasional Oratorio," Handel; 
Cantilene Nuptiale, Dubois; March in E flat, Salome; 
Prelude, "Lohengrin," Wagner; Marche Fun^bre, 
Chopin; Prelude, "Dream of Gerontius," Elgar; 
Marche Russe, Schminke. 

March 7th : Overture, Adams; Musette and Bourree 
Handel; Choral Prelude, Bach ; Chant for Dead Heroes, 



James T. Quarles at Stetson University, Deland, 
Florida, February 3d: Sonata in A minor, Borowski; 
Gavotta, Martini; Toccata, Le Froid de Mereux; 
Musette en Rondeau, Rameau; Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, J. S. Bach; Prelude from Le Deluge, Saint- 
Saens; Shepherd's Dance, German; Marche Nuptiale, 
Guilmant; Ariel, Bonnet; Elevation, Rousseau; Sere- 
nade, Rachmaninoff; Evensong, Martin; Marche 
Pittoresque, Kroeger. 
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Professor Quarles played the six hundred and sixty- 
ninth recital in Bailey Hall, Cornell University, on 
February 13th; Suite Gothique, Boellmann; Andante 
from Quintet, Sinding; Angelus du Soir and Elfes, 
Bonnet; Serenade, Saint-Saens; March and Chorus 
from Tannhauser, Wagner. 

The six hundred and seventieth recital was played by 
Professor Quarles on the Sage Chapel organ on Febru- 
ary 19th: Sonata in G, Elgar; Andante, Stamitz; 
Scherzo in G minor, Bossi; Intermezzo, Brahms; An- 
dante Cantabile from Fifth Symphony, Tschaikowsky. 



Warren D. Allen, University Organist, at Memorial 
Church, Stanford University, California. 

January i8th: Sketch in F minor, Schumann; Old 
Dance, Colby; Souvenir, Lemare; Good Friday Music 
from Parsifal, Wagner; Toccata in B minor, Bane. 

January 25th: Compositions of Joseph Bonnet, 
Caprice Heroique, Romance sans Paroles, Ariel, Varia- 
tions de Concert. 

February ist: Second Sjrmphony, Widor. 

February 9th : Fantasie in A, C^sar Franck ; Minuet 
in D, Mozart; Meditation from Thais, Massenet: 
Rhapsody in D major. Cole. 

February loth: Scherzo from Second Symphony, 
Widor; Prelude in B minor, Chopin ; Serenata, Moskow- 
ski; Hallelujah Chorus, Beethoven. 



J. Lawrence Erb at University of Illinois, February 
1st: Prelude and Fugue in C minor, J. S. Bach; Prize 
Song from "Die Meistersinger," Wagner; In Fairyland, 
Stoughton; Romance, Shelley; Concert Piece in E flat, 
Parker; Intermezzo, Bizet; Andante Cantabile from 
Fifth Symphony, Tschaikowsky ; March in A, Guilmant. 



Lucien Becker at Reed College Chapel, Portland, 
Oregon, February loth: Choral Song and Fugue, S. 
S. Wesley; Evocation a la Chapelle Sixtine, Liszt; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, J. S. Bach; March, 
The Farewell, Raff; The Ninety-fourth Psalm, Reubke. 



H. Chandler Goldthwaite at St. Chrysostom's 
Church, Chicago, March 2d; Prelude, Fugue and Varia- 
tions, Pachelbel; Choral Improvisation, Karg-Elert; 
Symphony Romaine, Widor; Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, Bach; On a Breton Theme, Ropartz; Chant du 
May, Jongen; Berceuse, Vieme; Toccata in D minor, 
Goldthwaite. 



Homer P. Whitford, at First Universalist Church, 
Dolgeville, New York : 

Processional, Kinder; Overture, "Orpheus," Offen- 
bach; Andantino in D flat, Lemare; L'Arlequin, Nevin; 
Song of the Breeze, Meale; Grand March from "Lohen- 
grin," Wagner. 



Sydney C. Durst at Juniper Hill, Ky., January 27th: 
Concert Overture in B minor, Rogers; Preludio, 
Corelli; Largo from " New World " Symphony, Dv6rak; 
Comunion, Manzanares; Allegro Moderato, Andante 
Allegretto, from Concerto in E flat minor, Parker; 
Aria in D, Little Fugue in G Minor, J. S. Bach ; Improvi- 
sation, Meditation, Marraco; Salida, Urteaga. 



Concert Overture in C minor, Hollins; Chanson du 
Soir, Matthews; Second Nuptial March, in F sharp, 
Guilmant; A Rose Garden of Samarkand and Ancient 
Phoenician Procession, Stoughton; Fugue in C, Buxte- 
hude; Sonata da Camera in D minor, Peace; Improvisa- 
tion, Scherzo Symphonique Concertant, Lemmens. 
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An Appreciation by Miles Farrow 



RTHUR SEWALL HYDE was 
bom in Bath, Maine, on Febru- 
ary 21, 1875, the son of the late 
General Thomas W. Hyde, an 
otticer in the Civil War, and Annie (Hayden) 





John Hermann Loud, at Park Street Church, Boston, 
Tuesday Evening, February 17, 1920: 



ARTHUR S. HYDE 

Hyde. He went to the public school in Bath, 
entered Harvard, and received his A.B. in 
1896. His love of music was inherited, for his 
family was one of marked musical ability, his 
mother playing the piano exceptionally well, 
and one of his sisters, Ethel Hyde, having a 
remarkably fine voice which many considered 
equal to that of the famous Emma Eames, her 
first cousin. Arthur himself possessed a very 
good baritone voice, and it was a delight to 
hear him at the piano playing his own accom- 
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paniments and singing with a charm of dic- 
tion and beauty of tone which were admirable. 

At an early age he played the organ in the 
church at Bath, and later when he was at 
Harvard he was organist of St. John's Church, 
Charlestown, Mass. Afterwards he went to 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, where he had a 
boy choir. With this choir he did remarkable 
work. I did not at this time know him, but I 
am told that there were few boy choirs that 
could compare to his. And this, one can 
readily imagine, for not only did his choir 
boys feel the power of his musical talent, but 
his personal magnetism and his unbounded 
love and enthusiasm for his work were com- 
mimicated to them. His influence continued 
over the boys after they had left the choir. 
This fact was strongly impressed on me some 
years ago when I attended the annual dinner 
in Boston of his old choir boys who had formed 
themselves into an association called **The 
Hyde Club." 

He remained at Emmanuel eight years and 
to the great regret of his many friends in 
Boston he left there in 1908 to come to St. 
Bartholomew's Church in New York, where 
the Reverend Dr. Leighton Parks, his former 
Rector at Emmanuel, had several years before 
preceded him — and it was in this church that 
his already remarkable achievements were 
to be further magnified and a still greater 
opportimity presented to him to set forth and 
carry out his high and beautiful ideals of the 
Church and its worship. And in the twelve 
years of his devoted sqfvice what fruit his 
labours have borne! His service lists, over 
which he spent many hours of serious thought, 
were models in every respect, and the Church 
at large (of whatever denomination) will be 
richer far because of these guides which he has 
left. Every organist and choirmaster will find 
it of immense value to study these lists, for 
in them are embodied all that is fine and true 
and good in Church music. 

His Preludes and Postludes were also care- 
fully planned to fit in with the service. He 
had studied the organ with Widor in Paris, 
and his recital programs were varied and 
interesting and always well presented, for he 
was an indefatigable worker and never did 
anything in public without previous careful 
thought and preparation. 

His greatest achievement was undoubtedly 



his masterly performance of the ** St. Matthew 
Passion.'* This great work he gave in St. 
Bartholomew's Church each Lent for seven or 
eight consecutive years until it was interrupted 
by his going to the war. And who, having 
heard this sublime setting of the Passion in the 
Churchly surroundings, sung and played with 
deep devotion and reverence, can forget the 
impression of that splendid performance ! His 
organ accompaniment was masterful and 
through the whole thing breathed and pulsed 
the man's true soul, revealing his love and 
reverence for his work. A great debt of 
gratitude is owed him for his yearly rendition 
of a work which could be undertaken success- 
fully by very few church choirs. The mem- 
ory of these performances will be treasured 
by many, many people. This year he had 
planned to give .the *' Passion" in its entirety 
in Holy Week, the first part in the afternoon, 
followed in the evening by the second part, 
the work to be given by his own choir in the 
Chancel, a second choir in the gallery of the 
north transept, and a third choir in the south 
transept, and under his conducting what a 
moving and devotional performance it would 
have been ! 

His work at St. Bartholomew's was inter- 
rupted by his going to the war. He was be- 
yond the age limit, but his father had fought 
as a brave soldier in the Civil War, and he felt 
that his duty called him, so he put aside every- 
thing and went to the second Plattsburgh 
Camp in September, 191 7, from which he 
graduated with the rank of Captain of Infan- 
try. Early in January, 1918, he was ordered 
abroad where he was assigned to the First 
Division. He served his country bravely and 
well, and, although at one time, as he ex- 
pressed it **his life was not worth a button," 
men being shot down on all sides of him, his 
life was spared. He took part in the victory 
of Cantigney, and was cited for bravery. He 
was gassed twice, and his voice suffered and a 
severe cough remained for a long time. He 
later had charge of the rifle school at Langres 
and was stationed there until after the armi- 
stice, when he rejoined his own division on the 
Rhine. About the end of May, 1919, he re- 
turned home looking quite thin and very much 
older, but thankful to be able again to take 
up the work which he so loved. During his 
absence the new St. Bartholomew's Church 
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had been erected and occupied, and the new 
organ installed. He did not immediately 
resume his work as organist and choirmaster 
but took the stunmer off saying he **had been 
under orders for so long, he felt he would like 
to do just as he pleased for a while.'* The 
summer's rest, a part of which was spent in the 
White Movmtains, with three of his brother 
organists, seemed to benefit him, and in Oc- 
tober he took up his routine work with joy 
and apparent vigor. 

But he was not the same strong vigorous 
man as before. Late in January he was 
taken ill with what was considered only a mild 
attack of the then prevailing influenza. He 
was taken to St. Luke's Hospital and at first 
seemed to be getting better. I saw him last 
on February 5th, when he seemed much im- 
proved and said, **I'll be out in a few days." 
Then a day or two after, pnetunonia developed, 
and despite everything that skill and devoted 
care could do, it was impossible for him, be- 
cause he had been so .severely gassed, to 
combat the disease, and he died on Wednesday 
morning, February 25th, having given his life 
for his country just as truly as if he had been 
slain in battle. 

Few men could nvunber a greater following 
of affectionate friends and admirers than he. 
His personality was such that everyone was 
attracted at once by his genial, warm manner. 
He was a tremendous worker, never allowing 
any social pleasures or engagements to inter- 
fere with hip professional duties, and in his 
play-time he gave himself up to recreation in 
the same whole-hearted manner. 

The funeral service was held in St. Bartholo- 
mew's Church, Thursday afternoon, February 
26th, at 5 o'clock. A few days after he had 
been taken to the hospital he said, in talking 
with one of his friends, **If anything happens 
to me I want David Williams to play at my 
funeral, and 'Rise, crown'd with light' to be 
one of the hymns." 

The church was thronged with his friends, 
the Vestry of St. Bartholomew's acting as 
honorary pall bearers, and several men of the 
First Division were present in uniform. Many 
beautiful flowers surrovmded the coffin, which 
was covered with the American flag. On 
account of the deep attachment felt for him 
by the members of his choir, it was thought 
unwise to subject the women of the choir to 



the trying emotional strain of singing the 
service. The Rector therefore asked the choir 
boys of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
to take their place, and together with the men 
of St. Bartholomew's, they rendered the final 
tribute to "this gifted, lovable, gallant 
Christian gentleman." 

Handel's Largo was played as the Prelude, 
followed by the Processional Hjnnn, **The 
strife is o'er, the battle done." The 121st 
Psalm, **I will lift up mine eyes tmto the 
hills," was chanted to a setting by Turie. 
Dr. Parks read the Lesson, after which Fos- 
ter's **The Souls of the Righteous" was simg 
as the anthem, the solo being sung by Miss 
Grace Kerns, the soprano soloist of the 
Church. After the prayers, ** I heard a voice" 
by Goss was sung by the choir, and **taps" 
sotmded on the bugle. It was truly an im- 
pressive moment, and the huge congregation 
was touched and greatly moved by that 
thrilling, sad motif which on such occasions 
always goes straight to the heart. The bene- 
diction was given by Dr. Parks, and as the 
choir proceeded down the aisle singing, "Rise, 
crown'd with light," the body was borne 
through the church he had loved and served 
so well. The "Dead March" from Satil was 
the Postlude. The interment took place the 
following day, in his home town of Bath, 
where he was laid near his father and mother 
and two sisters, and a brother. 

His death is a great loss to the Church and 
to Church Music. His memory will ever be 
dear to the many who were privileged to know 
him, for he was an ensample of a noble and true 
life devoted to the service of his Maker, and 
the world is better because he lived and 
worked in it and gave of his best to it. 



Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise! 
Exalt thy towering head and lift thine eyes I 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 



A Program "In Memoriam Horatio William Parker" 
was given on February 15th at the Battell Chapel, Yale 
University. The music was performed by The Choral 
Art Choir of New Haven, and The New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of David Stanley 
Smith, Dean of the Schools of Music at Yale, and con- 
sisted of the Morality Play, "The Dream of Mary," 
one of Parker's latest works, and an A Capcdla Chorus 
from the same composer's " L^end of St. Christopher "? 
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NDICATIONS are not wanting 
that ''jazz" music is corrupting 
the taste of the secular public. 
There is nothing surprising in 
this. But it appears that the new musical 
madness has invaded churches, and various 
religiotis bodies ! A Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing was held not long ago in Cleveland, Ohio, 
at which the *' jazzy*' spirit was given ftill 
swing. We read in Truth: 

*'A hundred delegates from Seneca county 
had seized the platform with determination 
to tell the world all about Seneca in yells, 
story, and song. But a hundred more from 
Franklin cotmty had started a snake dance 
rotmd the hall, equally determined to impress 
upon the tmiverse the merits of Columbus and 
vicinity. An observer remarked: 'It re- 
minds one of savagery, and the Indian war 
dance.' A reporter who attended the 'meet- 
ing' asked the presiding officer, who was a 
dergyman, if the convention was not a trifle 
*out of the ordinary.' The reply was: 'Not 
at all. We are introducing this kind of thing 
in all lines of church work in order to human- 
ize it.'" 

It is not necessary to go as far as Ohio for 
this hvunanizing influence — ^we can get pretty 
near it by crossing the East River. According 
to the parish paper of the Paulist Church: 

**Down in Long Island City a preacher has 
adopted jazzy music for Simday evening. He 
explains it in this wise : 

** * I tried something new at my service last 
Sunday. We had a vaudeville service. Mr. 
Reef, the banjo king of jazz-band players, 
attended our services and played his regular 
program, accompanied by our organ. The 
success was greater than you can imagine. 
Our program was arranged like that of a high- 
class theater, and the people enjoyed the treat 
along with hearing a good Gospel sermon. 

*"I have something further along this line 
for coming Stmday evenings. If the people 
want life I am going to mix it with the Gospel, 



and then I am sure they will come to church 
every Sunday.*" 

What is supposed to be **high class" concert 
music is served up every Sunday afternoon in 
a prominent church on the upper West Side of 
Manhattan. It is advertised with consider- 
able care and expense, and in all probability 
is proving to be tolerably seductive, at least 
temporarily. We quote this recent notice: 

**4 p. M., Vespers. Scottish Music. Tenor 
will sing 'Flowers of the Forest,* 'The Land 
o' the Leal,* 'My Ain Countrie,' Piper, will 
play 'Lochaber No More,' MacCrimmon's 
'Lament,' 'The Hundred Pipers'." 

But all musical novelties fail in the end to 
be of religious benefit. What is to be done 
when bagpipes, opera, and "jazz," begin to 
lose magnetic virtue? 

Other things can be tried, as long as "cler- 
ical" invention can supply them. 

In Moberly, Missouri, the local paper 
recently printed this: 

"The Rev. E. S. Sparks recently told his 
congregation that he would bake and serve 
pancakes to them at the church. He did so 
last Sunday, bringing batter, griddle, and elec- 
tric stove with him. Boys served while he 
baked, but no one ate, as he baked the cakes 
only on one side. He then announced that his 
text was Hosea vii., 8, which reads: 'Ephraim 
is a cake not turned.' He then proceeded to 
preach a strong sermon on half-baked Chris- 
tians. He drove home the point that just as 
half-baked griddle cakes were unacceptable to 
the congregation, so halif-baked Christians are 
unacceptable to the Lord." 

This, however, only puts off the evil day. 
What is to be done when the batter runs 
out? 

A discouraging feature of the situation, as 
far as music in churches is concerned, is the 
apathy of the ecclesiastical press. The Music 
Review does what it can in the way of mission- 
ary work. But what are known as "Church 
papers" (especially in the Episcopal Church) 
are strangely silent' on a subject of grave im- 
portance. We are glad to see that the Bishop 
of a certain western diocese is contemplating 
a musical censorship, reference to which was 
made in our last issue. 

If the religious press is blind to present 
danger the secular press is not. Even that 
jocular sheet Life seldom misses an opportunity 
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of commending anything that tends to elevate 
musical taste. 

We read : 

** Light opera really has a place in the liking 
of New York, particularly in examples by Gil- 
bert and Sullivan and their near contempo- 
raries. Otherwise the Society of American 
Singers would not now be in its third season of 
production of this kind of entertainment at 
the Park Theater. The productions are not 
made with great elaboration, or in the very 
best interpretation, but the operas are, as a 
rule, creditably rendered. They, at least, 
give light-music lovers a refuge from jazz, 
rag-time, and the monotonous triviahties and 
stupidity of the average girl-and-music show. 
This is no small service to the community and 
the theater. To have accessible to the 
younger generation these examples of a better 
school is an educational advantage, good in 
itself and good as antidote to the complete 
prevalence of vulgarity. Besides that, there 
is no theatergoer so blas^ that he cannot find 
pleasure in again hearing these products of a 
better period. The Park repertory should be 
patronized." 

Now this has an indirect bearing upon 
church music. For those who can see the 
difference between lolanthe, the Gondoliers, 
etc., and the wish-wash that abounds in our 
theaters, can also appreciate the difference 
between religious music that is genuine (hav- 
ing a direct bearing upon the sacred function 
for which it is used) and that which is of the 
** Sunday concert" type. 

How far "jazzy" music will be exploited in 
churches depending upon unnatural stimu- 
lants, it is hard to say. It is a disease — a sort 
of epidemic which may in the mercy of Heaven 
exhaust itself. We believe that there is 
sound philosophic truth in the following dis- 
patch sent recently to the New York Times 
by a celebrated Russian composer : 

*' It is a mistake to say that jazz is what the 
American public wants. It is what the poorer 
people accept because it is cheap. The worker 
buys a cheap popular ditty to put on his 
record, or play upon his piano, because it 
costs only ten or twenty-five cents. A fine 
symphony, or selection from an opera would 
cost him several dollars and he can't afford 
it. 

"Neither can he afford to go to the opera, 



or to the concert hall, and hear the great 
musicians, so he stays home and listens to 
*I'll Say She Does,' or attends the cabaret, to 
be assaulted by a jangle and crash of mis- 
treated musical instruments. Workers in 
steel mills, coal mines, factories, listen all day 
to discordant sounds pounding the soul out of 
them. 

"Their bodies are weary, the nerves shat- 
tered, and m the wet days they rushed to the 
whisky bottle for relief. What they needed 
then, and need more now, that liquor has 
gone, is the soothing influence of fine music. 
There is one thing the American has not 
learned about the foreigner, and that is his 
musical tastes." 

There is, however, no royal road to culture ! 
And it would appear that there are psycho- 
logical mysteries connected with "jazz" that 
puzzle the purist. It is almost inconceivable 
that a person of artistic refinement and of 
musical education should find anything to 
admire in this new craze. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Henry Marston of Philadelphia (before mar- 
riage Mademoiselle Dorville, of Paris), a de- 
voted worshiper at the shrine of Leopold 
Stokovski, in an interview regarding her 
impressions of this country, is reported to 
have said : 

" But, oh, never once do people here want to 
fatigue their minds. The men exhaust them- 
selves in business. They come home and 
smoke their pipes. They have no place, they 
do not want to tire their brains with art, 
musib, and literature, the things that mean so 
much to us in France. 

"Perhaps I feel this more," she continued, 
"because I have been associated with all that 
is modem in art. The people I knew were 
creating the new things. Over here you are 
afraid of the new things in art. 

"I go to your Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
certs and to your opera. You have nothing 
American. You do not even have what is new 
in Europe. You have only the classic — ^what 
is generations old in Europe. Your people 
will not tire their brains to judge for them- 
selves. 

"What you do have that is new, however, 
and where Americans are not afraid to express 
themselves, is in the dance music. What do 
I think of the jazz ? Why, it is glorious ! It is 
new; it is original; it is fearless. Your dance- 
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music and the way it is played by your dance 
orchestras are full of harmony. To prove 
that it has a universal appeal, it is spreading 
over France and England. We are mad 
about it in Paris. The jazz bands are wonder- 
ful!" 

Although this new thing is undoubtedly 
ephemeral in its nature it may *'die hard." 
As to ** Religious Jazz,*' so termed by the 
Paulist journal, we have mentioned all decent 
citizens will wish it a quick decease. 



the course of ** Church Unity" bears a striking 
resemblance to that of true love. 




I HERE are times when the selec- 
tion of appropriate music is a 
rather delicate business. This is 
especially true when the thing 
has to be done on the spur of the moment. 

Under date of February i6th the Times 
(N. Y.) printed the ensuing: 

** There was an uproar in Durham Cathe- 
dral yesterday afternoon when Dr. Jowett 
ascended the pulpit to deliver his much dis- 
cussed sermon. The famous non-conformist 
preacher had been invited to occupy the 
Church of England pulpit by Bishop Welldon, 
Dean of Durham, whose action aroused wide- 
spread criticism, not to say antagonism, in 
many quarters. Every comer of the vast 
cathedral was crowded by an excited and ex- 
pectant congregation. 

** Dr. Jowett was about to announce his text 
when a Church of England clergyman arose 
and began denouncing the service in a loud 
voice. There followed a scene of commotion, 
in the midst of which the dissenting clergyman 
was seen strenuously resisting the efforts of 
policemen and vergers to eject him. The 
ugly situation was relieved by a member of 
the congregation singing a familiar hymn, in 
which most of the congregation joined, until 
the interrupter was hurled out of the cathedral 
doors. 

**Dr. Jowett meanwhile remained standing 
unperturbed in the pulpit and then delivered 
his sermon, which was piu*ely evangelical, 
without further interruption." 

We wonder what the particular hymn was, 
and what tune was sung to it. Verily these 
are disputatious days ! What with the *' Con- 
cordat" here, and the Durham episode there, 




MORE careful differentiation be- 
tween organ pieces suitable for 
secular and sacred use is insisted 
upon by a writer in Musical 
Opinion. 
We read : 

"Organists in America are getting a bit 
worried because so many of their pet volun- 
taries are becoming standing dishes at the 
pictiu*e theaters and are thus losing their fit- 
ness for church use. Some of us here have 
met with the same difficulty, and have had to 
scrap the Rachmaninoff Prelude and such 
popular recital numbers because they have 
become almost identified with the cinema. 
But I don't think many of us have been hit 
as to voluntaries. Of course it all depends on 
your idea of a voluntary. If you are in the 
habit of speeding your congregations home- 
wards with the Raff Cavatina or the Sibelius 
Valse Triste, or the Mendelssohn Spring Song, 
you must not be surprised to find your brother 
at the Picturedrome cutting you out. On the 
other hand if you differentiate as you should 
between organ music to be played (a) as volun- 
taries, {b) at recitals given immediately before 
or after a service, (c) at recitals in church 
apart from a service, and {d) at recitals in 
a concert hall, you will be safe. For your 
voluntaries will naturally have been of a type 
for which he of the Picturedrome will have no 
use. It is amusing to note that one of the 
organ pieces commandeered by the cinema 
players in America is a certain Andantino in 
D flat to which I fancy most English organists 
will say they are heartily welcome. A glance 
at the columns of recital programs shows such 
a poor choice of music that we need not be 
surprised at the church players finding their 
field invaded. If they want to hold their own 
they must play better stuff." 

The extraordinary development of organ 
music for "screen" purposes, brought about 
by the building of large and really magnificent 
instruments, and by the employment of execu- 
tants of the first class at very liberal salaries, 
has naturally resulted in a standard of play- 
ing that is high and constantly getting higher. 
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The line of demarcation, as shown by *'a/* 
*'b,'* "c," and *'d'* in what we quote, is clear 
enough — the trouble will be to get organists 
to '*toe'' it. 




ERE is a knotty problem for the 
expert in laryngeal phenomena. 
Who can solve it? Mr. W. J. 
Comley, at one time organist 
of St. Margaret's Church, Upper Norwood, 
writes to Musical News as follows: 

**I had a blind tenor in the choir who had 
been a pupil of Dr. W. H. Cunmiings at the 
Royal Normal College. 

"This man had a way, when he unbent to 
particular friends, of showing that he could 
sing a chord of two notes, which were about a 
loth or 1 2 th apart. He would produce a 
chest note and, after some struggling, super- 
impose a falsetto note, and hold the two for a 
second or two, but, of course, very weakly. 

* * I have heard him do it. As he was a hard- 
working pianoforte tuner, he often wished that 
he could develop the accomplishment so that 
it could have been of some pectmiary value to 
him." 

We shall have to refer this to Mr. Ernest 
G. White, whose recent work on Sinus Tone 
Production 'has aroused the interest of voice 
trainers. 




E are not greatly stirprised at the 
change of opinion that has taken 
place since the war regarding the 
employment of women in choirs, 
ialf a dozen years ago the opposition to 
women singers was very marked, especially on 
the other side. In conservative quarters this 
opposition continues; but it shows signs of 
decline. A very prominent ecclesiastical 
journal recently contained the following 
editorial : 

**A considerable ntunber of choirs are now 
becoming * mixed' — with the ladies in mortar- 
boards and surplices. Organists and choir- 
masters complain of the difficulty of getting 
and controlling a steady supply of boys. The 
war has accentuated the lack of discipline, 
and the attraction of ' singing in the choir* is 
not as great as it was. In some cases, the 



clergy say, the recruiting of the choirs from 
schools ceased with the closing of the Day 
Schools; but surely the Stmday School ought 
to supply good material, if there were not some 
other reason for a reversion to what was con- 
sidered hopelessly old-fashioned. Boys are 
passing through a new phase. Some years 
ago a chorister asked his Sunday School 
teacher, * When shall I be old enough not to go 
to church, like my father ? ' Now the question 
is, * Why should I go to church at all, in choir 
or out of the choir'? Children's Services 
have not proved the attraction to the House of 
God many of us believed they would be. In 
spite of all the improvements in their conduct 
and all the innovations in the way of * graded 
lessons' in our Sunday Schools, a lower pro- 
portion of boys in the transition stage attend 
church than in the past. There is a great 
deal to be said in favor of the family pew; 
but to say what might be said is so hopelessly 
reactionary, no one dares to say it. We go 
far to kill church attendance when we break 
up our Church families in the House of God." 

We have pointed out more than once that 
the ** Episcopal Church" keeps a close eye 
upon Great Britain — ^for reasons that are to 
be found in the Preface to the American Book 
of Common Prayer. The present condition of 
affairs, as outlined in the editorial we quote, 
may be temporary. If it is not, we shall 
probably see a considerable increase in the 
nvunber of female vested choirs, on both sides 
of the ocean, within the next decade. 

Practical difficulties constantly interfere 
with the maintenance of theories that are in 
themselves sound and irrefutable; this fact 
applies in all directions, whether religious or 
secular. As far as church choirs are con- 
cerned, both in London and New York, there 
has been a great change during and since the 
war, in the supply of material. 

One factor that has to be reckoned with is 
the *'H. C. L." When family support be- 
comes a serious question, boys go to work. 
And when that happens the attitude toward 
choir life alters considerably. The mercen- 
ary spirit comes into play with a vengeance. 
In some parts of England this has led to disas- 
trous consequences. 

The distractions of modem city life are 
cited by many choirmasters as a direct cause 
of scarcity of choir material, and the *' movie" 
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habit is said to be more or less in evidence in 
many localities. When all this is added to 
the decline in religious life hinted at in the 
before-mentioned editorial, we have an ac- 
ctunulation of ''deterrents** that are, taken 
in toto, enough to scare the average choir- 
master out of his wits, and make the ** choir- 
girl" not quite the ecclesiastical monstrosity 
she once appeared to be! 
Moral — ^found choir schools. 



jlitQQested jletulce gtsts tox 
l^pvU, 1920 

Good Friday, April 2d 

Litany Tallys 

Offertory. Daughters of Jerusalem Elvey 

IStainer 
Somervel 

The Crucifixion Stainer 

Go to dark Gethsemane Noble 

The Sorrowful Way Matthews 

Olivet to Calvary Maunder 

Easter Day, April 4th 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus [ inE Parker 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Christ our Passover Parker 

Offertory, He is Risen McCoUin 

Communion Service in E Parker 

Nunc Dimittis \ . -« n^^h^ 

Maenificat / "^ ^ ^^'^^^ 

Anthem, Behold, ye despisers Parker 

Offertory, The Victor Glorious Matthews 

i8t Sunday after Easter, April nth 



TeDeum 

Benedictus 

Jubilate 

Introit, Who shall roll us away the stone Torrance 

Offertory, Mom's roseate hues Chadwick 

Communion Service in G Adams 

Magnificat *! 
Nunc Dimittis / 

Anthem, O give thanks Wolstenholtne 

Offertory, Alleluia! Christ is risen Adams 



in A MacFarren 



in A MacFarren 



2d Sunday after Easter, April i8th 

Te Deum in A flat D. S, Smith 

J^r } Chant 

Introit, Hail the mom Woodman 

Offertory, As it b^an to dawn Martin 

Communion Service in D Worth 

SteSttisl^G H.A.C>u,.bers 

Anthem, Jesus Christ is Risen Gaul 

Offertory, The risen Christ Noble 



3d Sunday after Easter, April 35th 

Te Deum 1 

Benedictus > in F Smart 

Jubilate J 

Introit, The Lord is my Shepherd Wareing 

Offertory, I will mention Sullivan 

Communion Service in F Smart 

Kfetis}-F ^'-' 

Anthem, The strife is o'er Steane 

Offertory, I am Alpha Roberts 



ilevuicc %istB 



Good Friday, 

The observation of Good Friday calls for music of 
peculiarly devout and penetential character, and this is 
provided in the four settings of "The Story of the 
Cross," any one of which will be found eminently suit- 
able for such services as are held on this day. The 
music is in each case of hymn-like simplicity, with inter- 
ludes giving opporttmity for meditation. Two an- 
thems are also suggested, both of them of compara- 
tively recent composition. "The Sorrowful Way" is 
the second ntunber from J. Sebastian Matthews' 
splendid cantata, "The Paschal Victor," and calls for 
baritone and tenor solos, together with chorus. Tertius 
Noble's "Go to Dark Gethsemane" is an imaccompan- 
ied choral anthem of profotmd beauty anfl impressive- 
ness; the composer's skill in writing for unaccompanied 
voices is acknowledged and this latest product of his 
genius is fully up to his best standard. There are ample 
opportunities for careful and e^ressive phrasing and 
nuance and a dramatic climax of tremendous power. 
Attention is also called to what are probably the two 
most successful Good Friday cantatas in the language, 
Stainer's "Crucifixion" and Maimder's "Olivet to 
Calvary." Neither of these works requires any com- 
ment at this time; they haive held an undisputed place 
among Lenten cantatas for many years and will doubt- 
less continiie to do so far beyond the time of the genera- 
tion which produced them. 

Aifril 4th, 

The Service suggested for the day is from the pen of 
the late Horatio Parker, as are also the anthems, 
"Christ Our Passover" and "Behold Ye Despisers." 
The last-named is one of the best of his many fine 
achievements in church music and is unquestionably 
one of the Easter anthems of enduring worth. Its 
distinctly dramatic style makes it especially effective; 
there are three fine bass solos in varying moods and the 
choir, too, has ample opportunity for varied and effec- 
tive singing. Frances McCoUin, a recent winner of the 
Clemson prize, has written an unusually good Easter 
anthem in "He is Risen." It is unusual for one thing 
in that it is for unaccompanied chorus without solos, 
an imcommon style for this occasion; the composer has 
handled her material with rare skill and has produced a 
melodious and eminently singable anthem. "The 
Victor Glorious" is an extract from "The Paschal Vic- 
tor," being the tenth number of that very successful 
cantata. It is for chorus without soloists and is pro- 
vided with an organ accompaniment. A song of vic- 
tory, the music is bold and triumphant, strongly 
rh)rthmic and closing with ringing "Alleluias!" 

April nth. 

" Who Shall Roll Us Away the Stone? " is an easy but 
effective anthem with solo passages which may if de- 
sired be sung by the full number of choristers on each 
part ; beginning pianissimo with a duet for two sopranos, 
it grows in power and intensity, ending with a joyful 
song of triumph. George W. Chadwick provides an 
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interesting and out-of-the-ordinary anthem in his 
* ' Mom 's Roseate Hues . " The first verse is sung by the 
unaccompanied choir to music of a distinctly Gregorian 
tinge; the second is sung by the bass soloist, making 
use of the familiar hymn-tune, "The Strife is O'er." 
The archaic style returns in the next verse, for the un- 
accompanied choir, after which the alto soloist sings 
another verse of the familiar hymn-tune; the last verse 
is simg by the full choir, with organ. W. Wolstenholme 
is a composer who is best known by some very felicitous 
organ pieces; his anthem "O Give Unto the Lord" is 
quite simple, with an extended bass solo. The choral 
writing of Thomas Adams is well known to all choir- 
masters, especially perhaps through several very suc- 
cessftd cantatas. "Alleluia! Now is Christ Risen" is a 
bright Easter anthem with some very interesting part- 
writing; it has as a motto the ancient Easter melody, 
"O Filii," declaimed by tenors and basses and later 
combined with an original theme as a component part 
of the development. 

April 1 8th, 

Huntington Woodman's "Hail the Mom of Mystic 
Beauty" is an Easter carol with four verses and chorus 
to be sung in unison. David Stanley Smith, whose 
" Te Detun" in A flat is suggested for this Sunday, is one 
of the most distinguished of contemporary Ajnerican 
choral writers, having already produced some of the 
most notable services and cantatas of the modem 
repertoire ; it is interesting to note that he has just been 
appointed to succeed the late Horatio Parker as Pro- 
fessor of Music in Yale University. This A flat Te 
Deum is to be simg in unison, with quite an elaborate 
organ accompaniment; there is an extensive bass 
solo, which if desired may be sung by all the men. The 
ntmierous anthems of the late Sir George Martin are 
landmarks in modem church music and are too well 
known to require comment. "As it Began to Dawn" 
is one of the best of them. There is a solo for soprano 
or tenor, and a lengthy passage for tenors and basses in 
unison which may be simg by bass soloist ; the use of the 
familiar Easter hymn-time, " Worgan" brings about an 
effective climax. Alfred R. Gaul devoted the best of 
his energies to the composition of cantatas, but he also 
produced a number of fine anthems among which may 
be included "Jesus Christ is Risen Today." He also 
makes use of the tune "Worgan," incorporating it in 
the opening measures of the anthem. The second part 
of the anthem is in the form of an Easter carol, with 
soprano soloist singing each of the tw^o verses, followed 
by chorus. The anthem closes with a full chorus, begin- 
ning softly and increasing gradually to an imposing 
climax. Tertius Noble's "The Risen Christ" is a full 
anthem with organ accompaniment, along somewhat 
more conventional lines than much of his other work; 
the chorus sections are contrasted with a very beautiful 
solo for tenor or soprano. 

April 25th. 

Herbert Warcing uses the Bible version of the 
Twenty-third Psalm rather than a metrical version ; his 
music is appropriately pastoral in character, without 
solos, except for a soprano obbligato at the close. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's "I Will Mention" is one of the most 
popular of his anthems; it is dedicated to his teacher, 
John Stainer. Dr. Roberts' " I am Alpha and Omega" 
is a splendid anthem, worthy to be as well known as 
Stainer's setting of the same text. The opening meas- 
ures are declaimed by tenors and basses, and from that 
point on the full choir is employed in music of great 
dignity and impressiveness, developing to an inspiring 
climax on the words, "For Thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory forever," which is followed by an 
abrupt contrast with an intoning of "Holy, Holy," in 
sustained harmonies, pianissimo. The closing pages of 
the anthem are occupied with a chorale, which may be 
sung in unison with accompaniment, or in harmony, 
either with or without the organ. 



^cuicuis of UlcMi pttisic 

THE LONDONDERRY AIR. Arranged for organ by 
Herbert Sanders. New York: The H. W. Gray 
Co., Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
The intense interest in folk-music apparent every- 
where to-day is one of the most interesting phenomena . 
of modem music; this interest, both from professional 
musicians and among the public, had already mani- 
fested itself before the outbreak of the war, and now 
that the war is over it seems to have developed and 
intensified. Here in America the religious folk-music 
of the Negro, the camp- meeting songs usually known as 
"Spirituals" occupy the center of the stage, but we are 
also becoming conscious of our heritage of folk-song to 
be found surviving from more primitive times among 
the people in the "backwoods" districts of New Eng- 
land and the South. Most ot these folk-songs are ver- 
sions of English, Scotch, and Irish songs of the eigh- 
teenth century, brought to this country generations ago 
by colonists. Hence we have a legitimate interest in 
the originals of these tunes, as well as a rightfully eclec- 
tic interest in the folk-music of all the world. No 
folk-music is richer or of finer inspiration than the Irish, 
and among all the Irish melodies, none is more beautiful 
than this one which Mr. Sanders has harmonized and 
arranged for the organ under the title, "The London- 
derry Air"; in fact. Sir Hubert Parry, who could cer- 
tainly speak as one having authority, has declared this 
to be the finest folk-melody in existence. It is no 
stranger to the sophisticated music- world ot the present 
dav; Percy Grainger has, in his inimitable way, arranged 
it for piano and for various combinations of instruments, 
as an " Irish Tune from County Deny. " It is also well 
known in several harmonizations and arrangements as a 
song, appearing as the vehicle of at least two diflferent 
lyrics, "Would God I were the Tender Apple Blossom" 
and " Danny Boy." Mr. Sanders is the first, as far as we 
know, to adapt it for the organ. He has made his own 
harmonization, which is a singularly felicitous one, 
fluent and colorful, without being too elaborate. The 
melody itself appears first in the left-hand, sung by the 
Oboe, with a richly contrapuntal accompaniment of 
moving harmonies for the softest string-tone. The 
melody appears again in the soprano, with both hands 
on the Swell, climaxing on the Great Organ, forte, and 
subsiding again to the softest string-tone. It is a very 
lovely and appropriate setting of one of the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful melodies in all music. We shall 
never know what genius conceived this melody, what 
obscure minstrel of an early and less literate day first 
caught its gleam flashing from the source of all beauty, 
but its appeal is imperishable, and we can enjoy its 
rare charm and respond to its thrill as completely as 
could any of the generations preceding us. 

SUMMER LULLABY. MOODS. LOVE-FREE. 
GIFTS. By Eric Delamarter. New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for Novello & Co., 
Ltd., London. 
Mr. Delamarter has written some very distinguished 
pieces of choral music, but these four secular songs for 
solo voice are the first things in that style we have ever 
seen from his pen. They are, naturally, marked by 
many of the characteristics which appear in his other 
writing, a gift of more than a little originality, an obvi- 
ous desire to avoid the trite and obvious, while at the 
same time remaining within the bounds of spontaneity 
and fluency, and a meticulous care for the fine points of 
good workmanship. He has caught the moods of these 
varying songs with rare delicacy and has modeled his 
vocal phrases with unerring skill as to accent and mean- 
ing. The "Summer Lullaby" is a simple little song of 
one verse, the anonymous lyric rather conventional in 
type; the music moves along with a gently rocking 
rhythm, the sweetness of the melody offset by a slight 
harmonic acidity in the accompaniment. The lyrics of 
the three other songs are by Sara Teasdale, who is in a 
fair way to become a present day Heinrich Heine in her 
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irresistible appeal to composers. Her short poems are 
probably the most perfect lyrics of any living poet in the 
language, and composers are recognizing that fact with 
such enthusiastic unanimity that within a few years 
"Ehi Bist wie cine Blume" may lose its proud place as 
the poem most often set to music. The poems selected 
by Mr. Delamarter are each ot them two-verse lyrics, 
and the music with which he has clothed them carries 
out to some extent the verse idea, but with sufficient 
elaboration to insure constant interest. The accom- 
paniments are especially interesting, one having often 
the feeling, as is not infrequent with modem songs, that 
the composer's fundamental idea lies on the piano rather 
than in the voice. The vocal melody, however, is al- 
ways handled skilfully and with proper regard to the 
exigencies of vocal technic and effectiveness. "Love 
Free" has a dashingly inpetuous accompaniment, 
"Gifts" a quiet harp-like accompaniment of arpeg- 
giated chords, *' Moods" a Bachian elaboration of reiter- 
ated figures. The songs are published in one key only, 
"Moods" and "Love-Free" ranging high and "Gifts"and 
"A Summer Lullaby" remaining in the mezzo register. 

PANSIES. COME. PEACE. By Annabel Morris 
Buchanan. New York: The H. W. Gray Co., 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
Sara Teasdale is the poet again who has inspired this 
composer to a lyric flight in "Come" and "Peace," two 
songs which show a marked talent for song- writing in a 
spontaneous and easy style. James Whitcomb Riley 
is the author ot the lyric of " Pansies," a swinging mel- 
ody of a popular type, with a captivating lilt. ' * Come' ' 
is the most dramatic of the songs, the others being 
purely lyric in style. They are published in one key 
and will be most effective when sung by a high voice. 

HE LEADS US ON. By Eric Delamarter. 

AT EVENTIDE. By Frances McCollin. New York: 

The H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for Novello & 

Co., Ltd., London. 
Two new sacred songs of essentially melodious appeal ; 
Mr. Delamarter's "He Leads Us On" is a little more 
frankly melodious than most of his work, with a con- 
ventionally rhythmic accompaniment, except for a 
portion of the second verse, where a fine effect is ob- 
tained by sustained harmonies. Miss McCollin 's 
"At Eventide" has an imusually interesting lyric by 
James Arnold Blaisdell. The music gives several fine 
opportunities to the singer and calls for a voice of con- 
siderable range. 

DE SHEEPFOL'. Bv WilHam Y. Webbe. New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents fcr 
Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
This very unusual and interesting work for eight- 
part chorus, has just won the distinction of being 
awarded the First Prize in the contest recently con- 
ducted by the Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia. The 
awarding of the prize was accomplished only after long 
and very careful deliberation by the judges of the con- 
test, and the conditions under which it was done would 
naturally arouse more than a perfunctory interest in the 
prize-winning composition. The expectations aroused 
by the distinction conferred upon it are more than ful- 
filled in the music itself. " De Sheepfol ' " is one of the 
most interesting and individual pieces ot choral writing 
we have seen for many a day. The lyric is by S. P. 
McL. Greene, and is, as may be inferred from the title, 
in negro dialect. It is such a poem as might accompany 
a negro " Spiritual." The music which Mr. Webbe has 
written for it is quite elaborate, the eight parts moving 
with great freedom, with many rhythmic ingenuities 
and subtle harmonic effects. The melodic phrases are 
passed from voice to voice, with contrapuntal and har- 
monic backgrotmd of constantly shifting interest in the 
other voices; especially notable are someot the rhyth- 
mic devices. The last lines of the lyric, where the sheep 
"came gadderin' in," are developed with great variety 
and ingenuity, contributing largely to the picture sug- 
gested by the words. 



plttsic gublifiUcd diuiufl tlic 

SACRED 

r)ELAMARTER, ERIC— "He Leads Us On." Sa- 

"*-^ cred Song for Medium Voice in A flat. 60c. 

r^OUGLAS, C. W.— Benedictus es Domine. Canticle 

"*-^ Cards Hymn size. loc. 

JENNINGS, A. B., Jr.— "When to the Temple 

J Mary went." Anthem. (C. M. R.. 567.) 15c. 

A/fcCOLLIN, FRANCES.— "At Eventide." Song. 

**■'■■■ In C minor. 60c. 

]\>TALONEY, C. E.— "Let not your heart be troubled. 
'*■'■'■ Motet for Soprano Solo. Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ. 
7SC. 

pENNINGTON-BICKFORD, REV. W.— Benedic- 

•*• tion Hymn. No. 4 ("Saviour most dear".) 6c. or |i.7S 
per 50. 

CCHOOL SONGS. 

*^ No. 1 161. "Prepare Thyself. Zion." Air 
from the "Christmas Oratorio." 

J.S.Bach 12c. 

No. 1 162. "Come, let us all this day." Uni- 
son Song. J. S. Bach 8c. 

HTAYLOR, CARDINAL.— "I thank Thee, gracious 

•*" Lord." A Hymn of Thanksgiving. 8c. 

SECULAR 

UCHANAN, A.— "Come." Song for High Voice. 
60C. 



B 



"Pansies." Song for high voice. 60c. 

"Peace." Song for high voice. 6oc. 

J)ELAMARTER, ERIC— " Summer Lullaby." Song 

"Moods." Song in G. 60c.' 

"Gifts." Song. In D fiat. 6oc. 

"Love Free." Song. In A. 6oc. 

r;ERMAN, EDWARD.— "Shepherds' Dance." From 
^^-^ "Henry VIIL" The words by W. G. Rothery. Ar- 
ranged as a Two-part Song. (No. 189. Novello's Two-part 
Songs.) ISC. 
J UTKIN, p. C— "Misty Moon." Part Song for 

^-^ mixed voices. (M. S., 172.) 12c. 

IV/f AcMILLAN , E. C— " England." Ode for Soprano 
'^^'- and Baritone Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. |i.7S. 
ATORLEY, T.— " Sing we and chaunt it." Ballet for 
ITX pjyg Voices. (No. giA, The Musical Times.) 8 cents. 
CCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 332) contains the 

*^ following music in both notations — "Dearest little maiden." 
Russian Folk-Song. Unison Sonp. A. Dargomijsky. "Dale- 
bu Jonson." (Norwegian.) Unison Song. Arranged by Ed- 

MONSTOUNB DUNCAN. 8c. 

SCHOOL SONGS. 

*^ No. 1292. "Shepherds' Dance." ("Henry 
VIII"). Arranged as a Two- 
part or Unison Song. Edward 
Gbrman ... ... ... 15c. 

No. 129s. "A Highland Lad my love was 
born, and "The boatie rows." 
Scotch Songs. Arranged by 
David Stephen 8c. 

Book 261. "Ballads." Collected and Ar- 
ranged by Cecil J. Sharp. 
Vocal Part Only ... ... isc. 

Book 262. "Pulling Chanteys." Collected 
and Arranged by Cecil J. Sharp. 
Vocal Part only , 15c. 

Book 263. "Capstan Chanteys." Collected 
and Arranged by Cecil J. Sharp. 
Vocal Part only isc. 

CHARP, CECIL J., AND H. C. MACILWAINE.— 

*^ "The Morris Book." Part II. Second Edition. Revised 
and entirely rewritten. I1.7S. 

WEEBE, W. Y.— "De Sheepfol'." Part song for 

^^ mixed voices. 8 parts. (M. S., 180.) 20c. 

Mr. Nobody. Part-song for children's voices. 2 parts. 

(M.S., 171.) I2C. 

WEELKES, T.— "The cryes of London." Humor- 
^^ ous Fancy. Edited by Sir Frederick Bridge. (No. 
13 1'. Novello's Part-Song Book.) 250. 

'^IGHTMAN, J. N.— " Be thou my friend." Song. 

"Kinky Head." A Lullaby. Song. 75c. 

"The call of Spring." Valse Song. 75c. 

WOOLMER, R. H.— "When winds breathe soft." 

^^ Four-part Song. 2Sc. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

t/'RAFT, E. A.— Overture Solennelle, "1812" by 

■■^ *- Tschaikowsky. arr. for Organ. I2.50. 

CANDERS. HERBERT.— The Londonderry Air. 

*^ Arranged for Organ. (St. Cecilia, 137.) 50c. 
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CUvganists 



1 



WARREN ANDREWS 

Organiit and Choir Director. Church of Divine Paternity. 
76th St. and Central Park West. New York. 
Organ Recitals 
Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
J Watt 4Sth Street, New York, or 

395 Claremont Avenue. Montelair , N. J. 



CHARLES O. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. Paul's, Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Streets 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Address: 30Z Lafayette Avenue. Telephone, Prospect 7836 



LUCIEN E. BECKER. P. A. G. O. 

Organist. First Congregational Church 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 



368 Multnomah St. 



Portland, Ore. 



W. HUNTER BECKWITH 

Organist and Choirmaster 

Trinity Chapd - New York 

Address: x6 West a6th Street. New York City 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, MUS. BAC, 
P.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Orgtnist and Music Director. St. Stephen's Chureh 

Pittefield. Mass. 

Music Director. Hooeae School. Hoosick, N. Y. 

Formerly Asst. Organist, Canterbury Cathedral 



WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

17 Bast ixth Street. New York 



CHARLES E. CLEMENS. Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OP MUSIC. Wbstbkn Rbsbkvb Univbksitt 

Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Florence!HarkneiS 

Memorial Chapel, Qeveland, Ohio 
Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland. O. 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC, 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 

Barringcr High School. Newark. N. J. 

Instruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 3x6 Belleville Ave.. Newark. N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
ReciUls. Concert Tours. Organ Openings 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral. St.Xouis, Mo. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 

Addiesa: Church of '.he Messiah, 

•4th St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music. Brick Presbjrterian Choteh, 

Temple Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 

4ia Fifth Avenue, New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

PBLLOW OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

867 West 1 8 let St. 

New York City 



RICHARD F. DONOVAN 

ORGAN. PIANO, THEORY 
Modem 3 Manual Organ. Available for Practice 
Studio: zoa West 75th Street, New York City 
Phone: Columbtie 3384 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Organist and Choir- Director, Church of the Redeemer, Morria- 

town. New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaeter and Organist of St. John's Church. Charleaton, 

W. Va., Director of Music. Charleston High School 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Oub 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue. New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster. Second Congregational Choroh. 

Helyoke. Mass. 

Director of Music. Mount Holyoke College 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. F.A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Training of Bots* Voicn 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Piano. Organ, Harmony. 

and Counterpoint 

Member Bsam. Committee of American Guild of Orgaaiati 

Candidates coaehed for Guild Bxaminationa by mal 

Address: 170 West 75th Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus., N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Clasaon Ave. Presb^ Church, Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction, Piano and Organ 

Address: 410 West 118th St.. New York 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT. F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland. Ohio 
RECITALS AND fNSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington. N. J. 
and CM. — Presbyterian ChurchT Flemington. N. J. 
CM.^First Reformed Church, Somenriue. N. J. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
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JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church* Botton. Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

send for new circular. 

Addreee: 140 Boylston Street. Boston, Meet. 



BAUMAN LOWE 

Assistant Conductor — Oratorio Society of New York 

Organist and Choirmaster 

St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Musical Director 

St. John's Church. Elizabeth. N. J., and the Pingry School 

Address: Elizabeth. N. J. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLR. F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers. 
St. Thomas' Church, New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR, AND COACH 
Address: i West 53d Street 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca. New York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School. PotUtown, Pa. 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

AMisUnt Organist Trinity Church. New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church* New York 

HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

ORGANIST OF THE PANTHEON THEATRE 

Toledo. Ohio 

Teacher of Singing Studio 354 Batavia Street 



WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS 

Addrese c/o H. W. Gray Co. 

a West 45th Street. New York 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Eoiacopal Church; 

and The Amata Stone Memorial 

Chapel (Western Reserve 

University)^ Cleveland 

AUTHOR OP ••CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Pounder of Flemington Children's Choirs 

Musie Supervisor of Public Schools of SomervtU*. N. J. 

Studio: Flemington, N. J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Cnstff actor of Organ and Piano. Chicago Musical CoUtge. 
Addreet: 6a4 So. Michigan Avenu*. CUeago, m. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congrentional Choreh and 
Temple Israel. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RECITALS AND IN^RUCTION 
Studio: 463.B«dford Ave.. Brooklyn 

'Phone 9179-L WiUismsburg 



ALFRED R.WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Church, Goueher College. 

Madison Avenue Synagogue, Tha Orpheus Club. 

Addraai: St. Paul's School. 8 East Prmnkltn Street, 

Baltimore. Maryland 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel. Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. 4 P«rry Street, i^ew York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. First Presbyterian Church. 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer Collegiate 
Institute 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 



JULIUS C. ZINGG, F.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Baptist Church, 

Montclair, N. J. 

RECITALS CONDUCTING 

Address: i Mountain Place. Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Telephone: Montclair 3x36 W. 



RANDALL HARGREAVES 

Bass-Baritone 

Soloist of wide experience and good sight reader 

Available for Sundays 

c/o Mrs. CHARLOTTE BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York City 



ORGAN MAINTENANCE 

LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 

2890 Valentine Ave., Bronx, New York 
Telephone: Fordham 13 13 — night and day 
Organs cared for by yearly agreement. Electric moton in- 
sUlled. Where funds are limited splendid rebuilt and guaranteed 
organs can be secured. 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

Read 

THE DIARASOIN 

It Contains 
Specifications of Now Organs. 
Nowa of the Organists. 
Large Department of Recital Programs. 
Valuable Quartet Choir Department by Harold W, 

Thompson, Ph.D. 
Splendid Renews of New Organ ana Choir Music by 

Harold ¥mcent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Moving-Picture Organ- 
ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 
Bach of theae Featoret alone it worth tht Sabacrlptfon Price 
One Dollar a Year^Twalve lasnes 
Send 10 Cents in Stnmps for SnnpU Copy 
THE DIAPASON 
1508 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 



Boy Voice Training 

Special Course for Organists 
G. EDWARD STUBBS 

121 West 91st St., Now YorK City 
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THE NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY 

FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 

AT THE 

71st REGIMENT ARMORY 

APRIL 6th to nth, 1920 

PROGRAMME 

April 6th MENDELSSOHN 

7th RACHMANINOFF EVENING 

8th EDGAR STILLMAN KELLY 

9th BACH, BRAHMS. AND BEETHOVEN 

" 10th BERLIOZ Faust 

" 11th MME. TETRAZZINI 

PROMINENT SOLOISTS AND THE 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

WALTER DANROSCH. Conductor 



Elijah 
Pilgrim's Progress 



Offices of the Society: 1 West 34th Street, New York City 



fV/io is the Greatest 
Living Violinist? 



Facts, Fandes, signed articles by artists 
themselves, letters, interviews, and an almost 
endless array of vievirpointsp will settle This 
question in oyr readers' minds, dBring the 
CQurse of the coming season. 



20c. t copy 



|2p00 per jear 



The Violinist Publishing Co, 

$4 Eftst Van Burea St. Chtcago, UL 

Advtftiiwfs wfit€fi>f rate tard 



OFFICIAL 

RIBBON 




PANAMA PACIFIC. 



UkU tWAHi.l\tO 



MEDAL 
HONOR 

LIBCRAL ARTS 



THE 

ORGOBLO 



«i 



t» 



the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Medal of 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD CONN. 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

A noted western organist at the 
completion of a massive Austin organ 
for his use had this to say: 

" Your organ here is the peer of the 
world. It is the greatest instrument 
that an organist ever conjured with." 

Though we feature otu: console as 
the last word in convenience and 
control, it is our strong belief, con- 
firmed by a mass of approval country 
wide, that in tone, voicing and general 
blend of quality, the Austin organ 
is superlative. 



Austin Organ Co. 



158 Woodland Street 



Hartford 9 Conn. 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 

Special Preparatory Centers in Different 

Parts of the City for Cliildren between 

Seven and Twelve Years of Age 



FRANK DAMROSCH 
DIRECTOR 

t20 CLAREMONT AVENUE 



ODSeRWR 



WHAT IS THE MUSICAL OBSERVER? 

It is « montlily masie vomzj^iXtx^ published In the JntereitB Qf Ihc 
siudvjit tad t^achflr and th« musk Inref ia fenef*], 

WHAT IS IT LIKE ? 

It U In 4 cUfis by itaeU. Not onljr deei it md Into det«il for the 
vaiiout brftnchei of miuical art, but it Al40 ieepa j'oa abtM«t of 
all the maalct) bAppcntDfti in the concert and opefntii: field In all 
the Large eitiei.. 

WHAT WILL IT BRING ME? 

It will biine 70U SS ptg^s of reading matter^ including 10 pagea of 
music and one of the bett Choral and Organ Music DepaTtments 
conducted by Dr. OUndo P^ Mansfield. You cannot affotd tci mi&s 
his article!. Other contributions br aucb veil-known avtists and 
teachers aa Leo Orniteln, Leopold Qodowakf , Pritx Ereiiler, W. H^ 
Greene, etc- 

WHAT DOES IT COST? 

It costs Si'OO a year. Lcis than 17c. a month. Juit Htick 11 tvo- 
dollar bill in an envelope, write your name and address acrosa tbe 
back of this circular and mail it to us. Uocle Sam will deliver it 
safely to us^HIS fiOVS ARE HONEST. 
THOUSAI^DS OF STUDENTS AHO TEACHERS read the MUSICAL 
OBSERVER every month and rely on it to help I hem in their work 
and to keep them informed of what is going on In the music world* 
Try it add you too will find it ia juat wl&at fou hare bten looking foi , 

COUPON 

MUSICAL OBSERVER CO. - Cooper Square - NEW YORK CITY 

Endoied plense find fur which enter my Bubscription for ihe MUSICAL OBSERVER for mo nibs 



[1 



NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



CITY. 



Ytafiy subscription 92 MO. 
Canadiiifi ** S.25. 

For^iffti ** S.50. 



=STATE 

6 moi. 91 MO. 
e " JJS. 

6 " 1/:.:. 



Curreni tWue fCte, 
2(k. 
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EXCURSIONS 



IN 



MUSICAL HISTORY 

BY 

HELEN DICKINSON 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 



PRICE SI. 50 



THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

2 West 45th Street New York 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

NOVELLO & CO.. Ltd. 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The School of Music offers courses in Pisno, Organ, Violin. 
Violoncello, Voice snd Theory of Music leading to degrees and 
diplomas. Also a diploma course in Public School and Com- 
munity Music. Literary studies in the College of Liberal Arts 
included without extra cost. Refined social environment and 
beautiful situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartet, the Student Symphony Or- 
chestra of eighty, a junior orchestra of thirty-five, the A Cap- 
Klla Choir, the Evanston Musical Club, and the great North 
lore Musical Festivals with choruses totaling over aooo 
voices, offer unparalleled practical advantages. Send for 
detailed description of courses. 

Fall Term Opens September 25 d 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Dean 

Evanston, 111. 

The New Music Review 

and 

Church Music Review 

Official Organ of the American Guild cf Organists 

Devoted to the General Interests of Music 
Articles by all the foremost Music Critics 

Subscription Single Numbers 

$1.00 per annum 10 cents 

New York: The H, W. Gray Co. 
Sole Alentt for Novello ft Co., Ltd. 



The New Canticle 

Benedictus es Domine 

As authorized by the General Convention, 

1919, as an alternative for the Te 

Deum or Benedicite 

With 
Anglican and Gregorian Chants 

On Cards, Hymnal Size, 10 cents 
In the Press 

Anthem Setting in D 

By Walter Henry Hall 

With Parts for Trumpets, Trombones, 

and Drums 

NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 



Noiv Heady 

Two New 
Humorous Male Voice Cantatas 

TINKER TAYLOR 

By 
Cecil Forsyth 

Price 50 ceata 

LITTLE BILLEE 

By 
Wm. Y. Webbe 

Price 50 cents 

NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Aients for NOVELLO < CO.. Ltd. 
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THE NEty MUSIC REVIEW 



Just Published 

Modern Violin -Playing 

Bx Samuel B. Grimson and Cecil ForsxtK 

Cloth $f.50 

CONTENTS 
The Three Links — Left Hand, Theory, Practice — Right Hand, Theory, 
Practice — General Position — Care of the Violin — Higher Positions — 
Shifting — Spiccato, Staccato — Harmonics, Pizzicato, Trills — Double 
Stops, Chords, Improvisation. With 35 Full-page Illustrations and 
Numerous Diagrams. 

The object of this book is to help violin-players by offering them something that 
is quite new in the violin world — an accurate study of the physical laws that govern 
violin-playing and clear instruction for acquiring a sound violin-technique. It gives a 
clear and explicit statement that anatomically and mechanically the proper method of 
producing the vibrato is by swinging the forearm and hand from the elbow. 



New YorK: The H. W. Gray Co. 
Sole A.^ents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 



Just Published Just Published 

PARSIFAL 

A SACRED FESTIVAL DRAMA 

In Three Acts 
by 

RICHARD WAGNER 

English Translation 

by 
CLAUDE AVELING 

Price $3-75 

Prelude, Transformation Scene, and Grail 
Music from Act i 

Separately, price 75 cents 

NOVELLO & COMPANY, LTD. 

THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 

Sole Agents for the U. S. A. 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Hosical Globs 



f It is the one musical magazine which every 
music lover should read« 
f It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 
f Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
\ You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this mag^azine. 
^ As an advertising medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
two hundred thousand, are the buying public, 
II Send for our Special Advertising Offer. It 
will interest you. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1.50 A YEAR 



y ADDRESS — 

I THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

I Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 

I 1425 Broadwaf New York 
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New and Successful Anthems 

for 

Ascension and Whitsuntide 



Ascensiontide 

ANDREWS, M. 
" Hail to the Lord's Anointed " 

C. M. R. 296 S .12 

BRIDGE, J. F. 

** Christ Became Obedient " 

M. T. 494 .08 

BUTTON, H. F. 

"Peace I Leave with You" M. T. 747 .08 

DUNKLEY, F. 
" Lift Up Your Heads" C. M. R. 228 .12 

FANING, E. 
" Christ Is Not Entered " S. A. 17 .08 

GOSS, Sm JOHN 
" If We Believe that Jesus Died" 

M. T. 448 .08 

KING, OLIVER 

" For It Became Him" S. A. 26 .06 

LAHEE, H. 
" Grant, We Beseech Thee" 

M. T. 326 .08 



MENDELSSOHN 
"Alone All Praise" 

SELBY, B. L. 
"I Will Magnify Thee" 

STAINER, J. 

"Leave Us Not" 



S. A. 78 .08 



S. A. 8 .06 



M. T. 410 .08 



WEST, J. E. 
" The Lord is Exalted " M. T. 481 .08 

YOUNG, F. H. 
"O Lord Our Governor" C. M. R. 247 .12 



Wliitsuntide 

ADAMS, THOS. 

" If I Go Not Away" M. T. 638 S .08 

ADAMS, THOS. 

" The Glory of the God of Israel " 

A. 693 .16 
ANDREWS, M. 

"Come, Holy Ghost," C. M. R. 316 .12 

BLAIR, HUGH 

" Ascribe unto the Lord" M. T. 639 



BOOTH, J. 

"HethatDwelleth" 
BRIANT, R. 



ANTH. 707 



' Come Now, and Let Us Reason" 

M. T. 636 



FOSTER, M. B. 

" Eye Hath not Seen" 



ANTH. 684 



HALL, E. V. 
" Our Blest Redeemer " ANTH. 668 

PALESTRINA 

" Come, Holy Ghost " C. M. R. 60 

ROBERTS, J. V. 
" I Am Alpha and Omega" 



.08 
.26 

.08 
.16 
.16 
.06 



ANTH. 639 .16 



SELBY, B. L. 



" Spirit of Mercy, Truth and Love" 
M. T. 663 



STEANE, B. 
"If Ye Love Me" 



ANTfi[. 644 



TREMBATH, H. G. 

" Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled " 
M. T. 631 
TERRANCE, G. W. 

" I Will Pray the Father** M. T. 687 
WEBBE, W. Y. 

" Come, Holy Ghost " C. M. R. 219 
WILLIAMS, C. L. 

" Come, Holy Ghost " ANTH. 717 



.08 
.12 

.08 
.08 

.12 

.12 



NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Afients for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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Skinner Organ Company 

Dorchester Mass. 



AFTER a careful examination of several types of 
the later forms of consoles and their mechanisms 
we are more than ever convinced that nothing has 
yet been devised that contributes so much to the 
convenience of the organist, a desirable position for 
the music rack, a helpful classification of registers and 
couplers, and ease of control, as the "old-fashioned" 
ivory draw stops placed in panels at an angle of 
43 degrees, and operated collectively by an electro- 
pneumatic combination action. 

We are supported in this opinion by every concert 
organist of national reputation. 



J^ow lleady 

Choral 
Orchestration 

A practical textbook on the grounding 
in scoring compositions, especially 
anthems; a complete composition ana- 
lyzed bar by bar; musical difficulties 
considered ; orchestral possibilities of each 
passage balanced against the other; 
orchestral execution explained. 

By 
Cecil Forsyth 

Cloth, $IJO net 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 



MOLLER 
PIPE ORGANS 

Represent the best in material, 
mechanism and tone. References: 

TKree TKousand Organs 
in Active Service 
Although we have orders on our 
books for One Hundred and 
Seventy -five Organs we have 
further increased our facilities 
and can accept more for com- 
pletion early in 1921. Thirteen 
service stations in charge of cap- 
able tuners insures best future 
attention. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

M. P. Moller 

Ha^ersto^wn Maryland 



ITMENIEW 



(DosiG Rewear 




•PUBLISHED ■BY- 
•THE-H-W-QRKY-CO- 
•^yoLE.'AGEhrr^ for. 

^0VELLO§CO-LTD- 
■2-WEST-45-STR^T- 
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SIMMM» TCNIENTS 



No. 222 MAY, 1920 Vol. 19 

EDITORIALS 

"the dream of MARY" 
HORATIO PARKER 

*' ORGAN REGISTRATION " 
EVERETT E. TRUETTE 

FACTS, RUMORS, AND REMARKS 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 
G. EDWARD STUBBS, MUS. DOC. 

EASTER PROGRAMS 

SUGGESTED SERVICE LISTS 

REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC 

MUSIC PUBLISHED DURING THE PAST MONTH 
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It is not necessary to expand Mr. Finck*s, 
**Jumboism in music," or to quote Ruskin's 
'*roar of multitudinous mediocrity." As we 
were pondering the subject of music festivals, 
we stumbled on a long account of one held at 
Nuremberg in 1643 or 1644. 




HE great music festival no doubt 
pleased thousands who sat in the 
71st Regiment Armory. It 
might be impertinent to ask after 
the echoes have died away, whether festivals 
of this nature make for musical righteousness. 



HIS festival had at least a care- 
fully thought-out plan; it had a 
purpose; it was educational — if 
music can be or should be educa- 
tional; it had historic, antiquarian interest. 
For the purpose of the organizer, one Dihler, 
was to show **the origin, progress, use, and 
abuse of noble music." He wished to ac- 
quaint the audience with Hebrew and Greek 
music as it was practiced in old times; also 
with the music of angels and demons ; music of 
the past, present, and future, of all ages and all 
countries. The program was printed in 
Latin. The concert was a very long one. 
Among the selections was a concerto for oboes 
and violins, ** as Jubal invented them after the 
fall of man." Now Jubal, as is well known, 
was a famous musician in his day. One of 
Handel's oratorio characters expressed a dis- 
tinct desire to have Jubal's lyre. Further- 
more in a church at Goerlitz a four-foot octave 
pedal stop in the Church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul was named after him. This was in 1 703. 
Is the organ still standing? 
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After a composition written in the reijjn of 
Solomon, and Hebrew funeral nvusic were 
performed, came a march that we should like 
to hear: it was the military march by which 
Alexander the Great excited his soldiers to 
battle: a tenor and a bass sang the text in 
Greek — "Kill them with the sword!" to the 
accompaniment of two orchestras; the first 
composed of martial instruments — drums of 
all sorts, trumpets, little war-oboes; the second 
of ** musical instruments,*' bassoons, a bassoon- 
quart (possibly the "loud bassoons" that 
Coleridj^e's Wedding Guest heard), and two 
bombards. 



HE "abuse of music" or "musica 
irregularis." was shown by com- 
positions for instruments that 
were then declared to be vulgar or 
lad fallen into desuetude : the vielle, guimbardi, 
musette, tympanon, castanets, triangle, oc- 
tave fiddle, chalumeau, cromome, sonnettes. 





OULD that we could hear a repeti- 
tion of the concert ordered by the 
elector of Saxony at Dresden in 
1 6 1 5. The text alone of a sacred 
work based on the story of Judith would be 
attractive, for it was written by Mattheseus 
Pf aumencker. Phoebus, what a name ! The 
music was one Grundman's. Mr. Raposki of 
Cracow introduced a double bass which was so 
huge that it wius drawn on a cart by eight 
mules. The ])layer mounted a ladder to 
wield his bow. Furthermore there was a 
windmill to which cables were attached on 
which four men sawed with a stick of notched 
wood. Mr. Scoi)pio of Cremona played with 
astonishing ease the most difficult pieces in his 
repertoire by holding his fiddle behind his 
back. Mr. Rumpler, a bass, sang \\'ith the 
accompaniment of the above-mentioned 
windmill obbligato. Mme. Bigozzi sang with 
such intensity that she died three days after- 
wards. But the feature of the concert was a 
double fugue representing a battle between 
Assyrians and Jews. It was performed with 
such ardor that the foreign singers who repre- 
sented the Assyrians, grew angry with the 
Dresdeners who took the part of the Jews, and 
in the stretto there was a realistic fight with 



clods. All this made the Elector laugh. He 
laughed so heartily that the fugue was stopped 
before the final cadence, probably in the major 
key, lest he would have a stroke or burst a 
blood vessel. 




E went to Boston when the second 
Peace Jubilee, — organized by 
" Pat " Gillmore — took i)lace. We 
still remember the Anvil Chorus 
performed with the aid of red-shirted members 
of the Boston Fire Department, and with real 
anvils; we still see Mme. Pescka-Leutner 
shouting with the full strength of her lungs. 
There was Johann Strauss endeavoring to 
infuse the Viennese dance music into the or- 
chestra players who were more at home in 
oratorio. There were the foreign bands rep- 
resenting France. England, and Germany. 
Those were great days. Boston wjis, then, 
indeed, the musical center of this country. 




HE death of Charies T. Griffes is 
indeed, to be deplored. Of all 
the younger American composers 
he gave the greatest promise, for 
his music showed the rare qualitie:. of imagina- 
tion and taste, combined with the true tech- 
nical skill. If he gave promise, his actual 
performance was not slight. His premature 
death was hastened — his health had been 
delicate for some time — by preparation for the 
production of his symphonic poem "Kubla 
Khan" in Boston. He was obliged to write 
the orchestral parts hurriedly and long into the 
night, on account of his day duties as teacher 
of music at TarrytowTi. He overtaxed him- 
self; pleurisy set in; he war threatened with 
pulmonary tuberculosis. A sojourn in a favor- 
ing region was of no avail. He died in a hospi- 
tal of this city. 

"Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight. 
And burned is Apollo's laurel bough." 



OHN Phoenix in his *'New System 
of English Grammar" com- 
plained that the adjectives in 
our language were not sufficiently 
definite for the purposes of description. Three 
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degrees of comparison are a very insufficient 
number. **If I meet Smith in the street and 
ask him — as I am pretty sure to do — ' How he 
does?* he infallibly replies — ' Tolerable y thank 
you' — ^which gives me no exact idea of Smith's 
health. * * Phoenix therefore recommended the 
use of figures. The number 100 should re- 
present perfection, '*the maximum, the ne 
plus ultra of every human quality." He 
applied this system to literature : 

**As a 19 young and 76 beautiful lady was 
52 gaily tripping down the sidewalk of our 84 
frequented street, she accidentally came in 
contact — 100 (this shows that she came in 
close contact) with a 73 fat but 87 good hum- 
ored looking gentleman who was 93 (t. e. 
intently) gazing into the window of a toy 
shop." 

We were reminded of Phoenix's system 
when we read a review of a concert in the 
London Times: **Glazounoff is not a com- 
poser whom one rates high as a rule; he does 
not often get more than 7 marks out of a 
maximum of 20. We marked his 'All Un- 
gherese' quartet movement at 13, and are not 
at all sure that it does not deserve more." 
• There are two Glazounofis; the younger 
one that wrote " Stenka Razin" ; the older one 
that is thoroughly Germanized and .has the 
fertility of the rabbit, or Mr. H. B. Smith, the 
librettist. We are tempted to add Mr. 
Henry Hadley as a third. 

The vocabulary of musical criticism is sadly 
limited. A symphonic poem is played, or 
performed, or "rendered," or "interpreted" — 
i, e.y when the conductor is ah interpreter. 
"Rendition" is a vile word. "Exquisite," 
"subtle." "dreamy." which the linotype 
often spells "dreary" — these words convey 
no precise meaning. Why not introduce the 
system invented by John Phoenix nearly 
seventy-five years ago? 

" Mr. Buttinsky played the new 34 concerto 
by 47 Johannisburger. He displayed a 72 
technic and a 16 taste. The 20 audience 98 
applauded." 




OT that we are "knocking" the 
music critic of the London Times. 
His articles are a constant joy.. 
Note this beginning of a review. 



"Wolf-Ferrari's Sonata in A minor is the 
undisciplined work of a rather musical man 
with histrionic gifts. It rushes from one end 
of the gamut to the other as distracted as a 
hen that has been sitting on duck's eggs and 
sees her offspring taking to the water. And 
yet with all this clutter and fuss the music 
leaves no impression ; we are simply aware that 
we have *powlered up an' down a bit and had 
a rattlin' day,' and come back empty handed." 
Bruck's Concerto in D minor, "emphasizes all 
the regrettable things in the G minor, without 
giving us any of those things that fiddlers have 
been glad to play and audiences to hear; it 
clings to the tonic, where nothing of any mo- 
ment happens, and makes half-hearted dashes 
into Tom Tiddler's ground, taking no risks, 
and meeting with no adventures." 




Mr. Hubermann gave a recital : 



COPY of the New York Clipper 
dated May 18, 1872 recently 
came into our hands. It con- 
tains paragraphs about music 
and musicians. 

"Miss Abbott, the soprano of Dr. Chapin's 
and Horace Greeley's Church, this city, has 
been presented with $6,000 by the congrega- 
tion, that she may journey to Italy to pursue 
musical studies." 

Blind Tom was giving concerts in the West. 
Swiss bell-ringers were going about the coun- 
try; Sol Smith Russell, then known only as a 
"humorist," was with the Berger Family; 
another company of bell-ringers was known as 
the Alleghanians. (We remember the Swiss 
bell-ringers; sometimes they visited our little 
village with the wonderful Bohemian Glass 
Blowers. We remember the Peak Family; 
they first visited New York in 1 862. Was not 
one of them named Georgiana or Georgina? 
Emma Abbott made her first appearance here, 
after her return, in a concert at Chickering 
Hall in 1877. The last time we saw her she 
was in a mutilated version of "Romeo and 
Juliet." Brignoli took the part of Romeo. 
He was so fat that he needed a ladder to reach 
the high balcony.) A "complimentary bene- 
fit" to him in Philadelphia, according to this 
Clipper, was postponed indefinitely, for few 
tickets were sold. 
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Mile. Smerowski, an opera singer, was meet- 
ing with great success in Paris. It was re- 
ported from Vienna that Irla di Murska's 
voice — the voice of **The Hungarian Nightin- 
gale** was getting weak. ** Mme. Rossini has 
been successful in the action for damages 
which she recently brought against M. 
Michotte for performing unpublished works of 
her husband." Adeline Patti was singing in 
Vienna. At her *' farewell benefit" drtuns at 
the end of each act, were allowed ** by spe- 
cial permission of the Emperor to play the 
salute that is usually accorded only to roy- 
alty." Franz Abt in Baltimore conducted 
some of his choruses at a Liederkranz concert. 
All this in 1872. 



and mental condition. Does anyone sing in 
concert to-day Marzials*s *' Twickenham 
Ferry?" There was a time when one could 
not escape it. Weatherley had a pretty knack 
of writing verses; James L. MoUoy set music 
to many of them. He was a bom melodist. 
Though he had studied seriously with Alex- 
andre Guilmant at Boulogne, he was content 
to write simply and modestly. He had a gift 
of saying a good deal in a few measures; his 
pathos was genuine, not mawkish. 

What has become of the songs that leading 
singers in this country were not ashamed to 
put on their programs : songs by W. Taubert, 
Meyer-Helmund; Franz and Rubinstein are 
neglected; Jensen is practically unknown to 
the younger generation. 




N England a recent performance of 
Rossini's "Stabat Mater" gave 
rise to a discussion. Is the music 
sacred? The question has long 
Deen raised. Old Haupt, the organist in 
Berlin, told us that the fugue in this work was 
an excellent one, and he was enthusiastic over 
the double-fugue in Rossini's Mass which was 
performed here not long ago. There are fine 
pages in this Mass: as the **0 Salutaris" with 
its imposing and noble opening phrase. The 
'*Crucifixus" is curiously operatic; but the 
Italian composers were dramatic, yes operatic, 
when they wrote in the religious vein. Fer- 
dinand Hiller wrote a capital article on the 
difference of northern and southern feeling 
and expression in music of the church. As for 
the "Stabat Mater," we confess to enjoyment 
when it is well sung, i. e., operatically sung. 
Find fault as one will with the "Cujus ani- 
man" and its "kangaroo leaps," to quote 
Richard Grant White's descriptive phrase; 
the "Quando Corpus" is beautiful music, and 
we pity the priggish hearer not thrilled by the 
' * Inflammatus. " Did not Rossini himself say 
that he wrote the **Stabat Mater," mezzo 
cristiano ? 



HEO Marzials died in February. 
F. E. Weatherley, who wrote 
many verses for English com- 
posers celebrated his birthday 
some weeks ago, and there was rejoicing in 
London newspapers over his sound physical 





HOULD German songs be sung in 
German to-day, whether we are 
at war or at peace with Ger- 
many? There was a row in a 
Lrondon concert hall in March when Mr. 
Mischa-Leon, a Dane, the husband of Mme. 
Donalda endeavored to sing songs by Bee- 
thoven, Loewe, Schubert, Schumann, and 
Hugo Wolf in the original language. In spite 
of the clamor and the howls, the singer per- 
sisted. The Daily Mail was savage in its 
treatment of him; it said that the program 
might have been entitled ** The Amorous Teu- 
ton." *'The protest was mainly against the 
tyrannical use of German in Musical matters, 
which before the war was tending to make 
music accessible only by a knowledge of 
German. Schubert and Schumann, sung in 
English, remain attractive in small doses. 
Sung in German, d la Mischa-Leon they so 
vividly picture the spreading Teuton in his 
cups and in his amours, and the picture is 
repellent." The Times was calm, philosophi- 
cal : ** He won, and on the whole deserved his 
little victory, but we came away wondering 
why he should have provoked the skirmish." 
Mr. Legge of the Daily Telegraph thought the 
affair paltry. **Is our native art in substan- 
tial danger from the singing in German of 
German Lieder? . . . Are we so afraid of 
German competition in art that we must bar 
German words forever while swallowing Ger* 
man music wholesale? Are the offensive 
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German words more ' German' than the music 
to which they are set?" 




HEN Strauss's **Don Juan" was 
performed in London last March, 
it came last on the program, "so 
as to allow people with tender 
political consciences to leave before the per- 
formance of music by a living German master, 
if they wished to do so, without losing the rest 
of the program. ' ' The Times added : * ' Some 
did leave, as some always will before the end 
of a program which lasts till half past five, not 
because of German antipathies, but because of 
a thoroughly English devotion to afternoon 
tea." 

And so in Glasgow Mr. Albert Coates 
stopped the orchestra in a concert while some 
of the audience were leaving the hall. They 
were not protesting any one composition ; they 
were not suburbanites anxious about trains; 
they had had enough; they could stand two 
hours of music but not three. When will con- 
ductors of orchestras and players of chamber 
music learn that a concert lasting even two 
hours strains the attention and the ner\''es ? 




RILBY" has been revived in 
London with Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry singing "G above high 
C. ' ' The Daily Chronicle said : 
"She will astonish the musical world indeed if 
she can repeat one item of Trilby's perform- 
ance at the famous concert in the Cirque des 
Bashibazoucks. Those who have read 'Tril- 
by' will remember that, after charming the 
audience with the French version of ' For He's 
a jolly good fellow,' La Svengali returned to 
the platform, and sang, to the accompani- 
ment of the orchestra, Chopin's Impromptu in 
A flat, which, Du Maurier truly says, even few 
pianists can play. If Trilby sang it, there is 
nothing in the realm of sound she couldn't 
sing." 

In Mrs. Clement Scott's foolish, arid at 
times, malicious book "Old Days in Bohem- 
ian London," she sa^^s, speaking of Augustin 
Daly: "The superhiunan power with which he 
swayed the dramatic talents of his leading 
lady, Ada Rehan, also an Irishwoman, can 
only be likened to Svengali and Trilby. I 



have never known anything to equal it before 
or since." 

This has been hinted at before. We saw 
Ada Rehan, playing under her own name, in a 
stock company at Albany, before she played in 
this city. It was between 1872 and 1875. 
Her hair was jet black; her diction was not 
remarkable; her emotional expression was 
vague; nor was she noteworthy in action. 
The play was "Othello." John McCullough 
took the part of lago and was as subtle as a 
hippopotamus. Othello was impersonated by 
little Johnny Albaugh. The performance 
wa«: for the benefit of something or somebody; 
certainly not for the benefit of those in the 
tragedy. 




HE Boston Symphony orchestra 
has visited New York for so 
many years and given so much 
pleasure that its present condi- 
tion and its future are of more than local 
interest. Many erroneous statements have 
been published in newspapers and musical 
periodicals about the "disruption," the 
"calamity," etc. 

We are able to state authoritatively that this 
orchestra will not become a part of the Union; 
that many who suddenly left the orchestra and 
violated their contracts, regardless of the fact 
that they owed a duty to the audience that had 
for years supported them in large measure, 
have applied for re-admission. Some, who were 
led away by false pretenses and groundless 
hopes, have been taken back. Some will not 
be taken back under any consideration. 

The cause of the trouble was first of all 
racial. Certain Germans and Austrians in 
the orchestra did not like the idea of playing 
under a French conductor. They made trouble 
beginning with the present season ; they were 
guilty of sabotage at concerts on the trip, 
especially in New York; they would deliber- 
ately make false entrances, or play wrong 
notes, to give the impression that the technical 
proficiency had suffered under Mr. Monteux. 



OMETIME ago a player, bitterly 
disappointed because he had not 
been chosen second concert- 
master, foregathered with a con- 
ductor in New York who, anxious to strength- 
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en his own orchestra, was eager to secure 
capable men and was not squeamish about 
taking them from other orchestras here, in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. This 
player held out inducements to his colleagues 
in the Boston orchestra if they would leave. 
He and another player, who. although he was 
an adopted American, had spoken so vio- 
lently against this county during the war that 
he was practically ostracized by men and 
women with whom he had been in the habit 
of associating, secured the coveted positions in 
this city. They were loud in their regret over 
the ** deterioration" of the Boston orchestra, 
and the impending dissolution. 

The Fradkin affair was simply a question of 
discipline. The trustees and the wiser heads 
in the orchestra sustained IVIr. Monteux. So 
did the great audience, justly vexed by Mr. 
Fradkin's conduct. 

The famous wood-wind section of the Bos- 
ton orchestra remains intact. We learn from 
good and conservative judges in Boston that 
the string choir is now complete or nearly 
complete and a brilliant body. The brass 
section is practically unchanged. The result 
of the *' upheaval" is that the orchestra is in 
first-class condition, better even than at the 
beginning of the season; the audiences have 
completely filled the hall at the two concerts 
in the week, and have been notably enthus- 
iastic. The Boston Symphony Orchestra is in 
no danger of disruption; it will still be in the 
first rank. 




of Plavij '' 

MONO the many im])ortrint musi- 
cal works which owe their (mgi- 
nal ijroduction to Mr. Carl 
vStockel and the Litchfield County 
Festival Association is the late Horatio Park- 
er's "The Dream of Mary," a Morality play 
set to music for solo, chorus with children, 
chorus ad lib and orchestra; the text by John 
Jay Chapman. There are several unique 
features in the work. The story is told by a 
narrator called the angel of the communica- 
tion, and all the principals arc in costume. A 
curtain is hung between the performers and 



the orchestra and chorus, and as the angel 
describes the Miracles, the various characters 
form a group on the stage. There is no so- 
called action; but the effect of the music is 
greatly enhanced by the appeal to the eye, 
and the incongruities of oratorio performance 
are avoided. The work had its initial perform- 
ance at Norfolk, Connecticut, in June, 191 8, 
where it met with instant success. It was 
given in New York by the Columbia Festival 
Chorus under Walter Henry Hall in August, 
19 1 9, and repeated in Brooklyn at the Opera 
House on March 29, 1920. Miss Sydney 
Thompson created the part of the angelic 
narrator with such success that she has been 
called upon to repeat it in each successive 
performance. The letter from one of our 
readers, which follows, describes in detail the 
effect of the work : 

To THE Editor of the New Mrsic Review: 
Dear Sir: 
After hearing — and seeing — the performance of 
Horatio Parker's "Dream of Mary" at the Brooklyn 
Opera House on March 29th, under the direction of 
Prof. Walter Henry Hall, I am disposed to contest the 
prophecy or pronouncement that Horatio Parker will be 
known as a composer of one work, "Hora Xovissima." 
Of course popular approval "bloweth where it listeth," 
and one man's guess in matters of this kind is about as 
good as another's even though the one be a musical 
critic of perception and judgment and the other a mere 
layman like myself. But after all the layman is at least 
one of the unaccountable jxjpulace whose ultimate 
verdicl is so ditticult to prt»dicate. It certainly im- 
pressed me individually very deeply, and apart from 
my own reactions on the occasion I thought I could see 
reasons for a strong, general and lasting appeal. 

I have often thought as regards oratorio, in general, 
(although one cannot exactly class this work as an 
oratorio), that it is a vain thing to attempt to disen- 
tangle the religious from the purely musical appeal. 
The subject matter is as much a part of a work of art of 
this sort as the music is — surely a trite observation — 
and yet one often lost sight of. The most successful 
works are those having in their subject matter or words, 
elements of emotion which it is the mission of the music 
to enhance and heighten. When this is done eflfeirtively 
the great work appears, or to stick to my thesis the 
work of great ai)i)eal. 

In this tase the effect is reinforced by visual means, 
as well as musical, for it is a combinaticm of the idea of 
the old mysterv' ])lay with oratorio. Are we too sophis- 
ticated nowadays to receive any message in this ancient 
form? I think not. The success of modem pageants 
shows that human nature at lM)ttom is still unchanged in 
this rcs])ect. I am quite willing to acknowledge that a 
pre(iisj>osition of pious interest is strongly needed here 
for the average success of the appeal, but I do not think 
this is a rare thing even in these days. I speak advised- 
ly when I say average, for in this particular performance 
the i)rescntation of the visual and siK)ken part of the 
work through the beauty and genius of Miss Sydney 
Thomi)son, who was the angel, was really compelling 
even to the religiously indifferent. It is most fortunate 
that in the early presentations of the work the standard 
of performance for this ])art shoul<l be so happily set. 
It might be well for the publishers to attempt to some 
degree to fi.x this standanl by a p<»rtrait or cut of Miss 
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Thompson in this role to be prefixed to copies of the 
work, though the spiritual, sincere, unthcatrical char- 
acter of the embodiment, and especially of her speaking 
of the part cannot unfortunately be thus preserved. 
But fortunately for the future hopes of the work, the 
chief qualities for this part are sincerity, simplicity, and 
lack of theatricalism, and while a great dramatic artist 
can represent these in her performance with the art 
that conceals art, an amateur is just as likely and per- 
haps more likely to possess tlicm. 

The screen itself against which the simple pageant 
is portrayed proved an added advantage, which Pro- 
fessor Hall himself freely commented \x\k)w. It hides 
most of the chorus, and the conductor — not that they 
are unlovely to look upon — but the effect of spon- 
taneity in the musical effects, when the directing s<iurce 
of them is concealed is greatly heightened, and the eye 
is left to dwell upon the picture before it without dis- 
traction. And how much more ai)propriately the story* 
is told by the angol than for instance in recitative by a 
tenor narrator in conventional garb. MarA' herself is 
**de dentro" — her voice only is in evidence, a proper 
part of the whole scheme. Miss Tudor on this occasif)n 
was the soloist and gave a beautiful rendering. The 
music assigned to the chorus is almost wholly in broad 
choral effects of strong simplicity, and has many won- 
derful moments, and is to use the well worn phrase of 
publishers "within the sco]je of the average choir." 

Of the work of Professor Hall's chonisonecan only 
speak in the highest terms. They evidently sang "con 
amore," which docs not mean without style or fmish. 
The w^hole performance gave evidence of careful, 
thoughtful preparation, and the "Dream of Mar>'" 
should be heard every Lent in Carnegie Hall, for it is 
ver>' suitable in character to the Lenten season, perhaps 
even more so than to Christmas, the simple shepherds to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Brooklyn may cer- 
tainly be congratulated on obtaining the metropolitan 
prem^ire of this fine work. 

Yours truly, 

S. A. T. 
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••ORGAN REGISTRATIOX." By Everett E. Tru- 
ette. Boston, C. W. Thompson & Co. 

There are many indications these days that something 
like a renaissance is taking place in the organ world. 
Not only has the instrument itself undergone radical 
changes during the past two decades, but its position in 
the musical world is shifting, also. The mechanical 
ingenuities introduced by American builders consequent 
to the invention and perfection of electric action, to- 
gether with the innovations and elaborations of the 
tonal resources of the organ have opened up such wide 
fields of latent possibilities as to make almost a new 
instrument, demanding a new viewpoint and new pow- 
ers from both composer and executant. At the same 
time the almost meteoric appearance of four or five 
brilliant virtuosi, coincident with a revived interest in 
the organ as a concert instrument, together with its 
adoption by the motion-picture theater, have altered 
to a marked degree the status of the organ and the or- 
ganist in the musical world and have introduced an 
important secular element into the situation which did 
not exist before. 

In these times of change and innovation, it is well to 
remember that the foundation upon which the whole 



structure of the organ world rests is the organ tone. It 
is in its tone that the organ lives and moves and has its 
being and no amount of mechanical ingenuity can ever 
be more than a secondary' consideration. The publica- 
tion of such a book as Air. Tructte's "Organ Registra- 
tion" serves an admirable purpose in reminding us of 
that fact and in presenting a complete and lucid analy- 
sis of the tonal resources of the organ. It is esj)ccially 
important at this time because there must be a multi- 
tude of aspirants who are taking up the instrument for 
the first time; many of them are pianists whom cir- 
cumstances have placed before an instrument of which 
they are woefully ignorant, while others are young stu- 
dents who are tackling the problem with high ideals and 
lofty ambitions. To all such, this new book will be a 
Godsend, while to older and more experienced organists 
it will prove a welcome addition to the limited literature 
of the organ. 

The book is, as its author states, a comprehensive 
treatise on the distinctive quality of tone of organ stops. 
It is indeed comprehcn.sive; the author has expended 
himself upon the task with a devotion born of an intense 
love of the instrument and enthusiasm for the work. 
Xo detail is omitted. In addition to the theoretical 
and ex])lanatory material about the nature of organ 
tone, the characteristics of the various stops, together 
with the acoustical and musical effect of combining 
individual str)])s and the selection of stops and com- 
binations for the various i)hases of organ compo.sitions, 
the author has compiled with minute care vsuggested 
registrations for one hundred organ compositions, 
hymns, and anthems. 

Mr. Truette has attacked the subject of registration 
fn)m many angles, and has treated it from many points 
of view; while the conclusions recorded are put forth 
only as his own personal conclusions, they are neverthe- 
less so soundly reasoned that they will meet with the 
approval of other experienced organists and may be 
commended to the younger generation as true doctrine, 
worthy of all acceptation. 

The first chapter is devoted to a definition and 
description of registration, the second to a classification 
of organ stops in families or groups, both as to quality 
of tone and as to pitch. The third chapter presents in 
an easily understood manner a few fundamental prin- 
ciples of the acoustics of organ pipes and their influence 
on the tone of various stops and combinations. The 
fourth chapter is a very important one, being devoted to 
a description of the quahties and characteristics of the 
various stops. Mechanical accessories are described 
next, the couplers, combination movements, and the 
crescendo pedal. The characteristics of pedal and pis- 
ton combination movements are considered carefully, 
and the merits of movable versus non-movable move- 
ments are presented fairly and succinctly. The ques- 
tion of borrowed stops is also given an airing, as is also 
the question of duplexed and unified chests. 

Mr. Truette has compiled a table of the approximate 
effects of combining the four qualities of tone, and gives 
much valuable advice on different methods of indicating 
registration and on the manipulation of stops and com- 
bination movements while playing. The whole treat- 
ment of the various subjects involved in this exhaustive 
analysis is consistently practical. Everything is pre- 
sented from the point of view of the executant and not 
the theorist. 

The secx)nd part of this valuable book is devoted to 
detailed registration, first of hymn-tunes, then of ac- 
companiments of anthems, and finally of organ composi- 
tions. Specific pieces are taken and elucidated in detail ; 
such anthems as "In Heavenly Love Abiding," "The 
Radiant Mom Hath Passed Away," and other works 
which every organist must play are registrated in the 
most complete manner. Fourteen compositions are 
registrated for a one-manual organ, eighteen composi- 
tions for a two-manual, twenty compositions for a 
three-manual with non-movable combinations, twenty 
for a three-manual with movable combinations, and 
seven compositions for a four-manual instrument. 
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A new periodical devoted to the American organist 
has just been pubUshed by the Boston Music Co. The 
editor is Edward Shippen Barnes. 

The St. CeciHa Club of Xew York, under the direction 
of Victor Harris, gave its final concert of the season on 
March 23d. The principal number on the program 
was a short cantata by Cecil Forsyth, "Tinker Tailor," 
heard for the first time. It was admirably sung by the 
St. Cecilia Chorus and two soloist members, whose 
name were not given on the program. The assisting 
artist was Rafaelo Diaz. 

American "Jazz" music has now found its way 
abroad. A new publishing house has been established, 
where song purchasers and dance buyers may not only 
have their pending purchases "tried over" by one of the 
])osse of pianists around but also by a big band which is 
in constant readiness. At union rates this would be an 
expensive item, but we look to our New York publishers 
to follow suit, but suggest they put their bands outside 
and allow the passerby to select the tune, one at a time, 
and a working day of eight hours only. 

Among the many Memorial Concerts given in mem- 
ory of Horatio Parker, we record that bv' the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra of the New England Conservatory of 
Boston, Mass., under Wallace Goodrich. The program 
consisted of. Two movements from the Concerto in 
Eb minor for organ and orchestra, C^hal M6r of the 
Wine-red Hand, Ballad for baritone and orchestra, 
Mendelssohn's Overture, Fingal's Cave, Tschaikow- 
sky's First Movement for Concerto in Bb minor and 
Wagner's Prelude and closing scene from Tristan and 
Isolde. 

The Scholu Cantorum, under Kurt Schindler gave its 
second concert of the season on March 24th, one of the 
most successful performances of this now well-known 
society. The program consisted of Folk Songs of the 
Basques, Folk Songs from Asturia and Old Castile, 
compositions of modem composers of Catalonia, songs 
from Andalusia and Murcia, Catalonian Folk Songs and 
Countr>' Dances (Sardanas). The work of the chorus 
was admirable, they showed the result of careful re- 
hearsal and careful training as to jiitch. As usual the 
interest was hei^jhtened by the voluminous program 
notes provided by the industrious Mr. vSchindler. The 
sol<jist was Rafaelo Diaz. 

A unique performance took place at Philadelphia on 
March 25th in connection with the meeting of the 
Music Supervisors, under the direction of I'eter C. 
Lutkin. The chorus was made up of the members 
attending the conference, some 500 voices, who met for 
the first time on Monday for rehearsal. With time for 
only three rehearsals in all they gave a most imposing 
and successful concert on the Thursday evening follow- 
ing. The program was as follows: 

"Christians, be joyful" — from Christmas Oratorio, 
Bach; Harold Harfagar, Horatio Parker; Listen to the 
Lambs, R. Nathaniel Dett; Slumber Song, Edward 
MacDowell, Cherubic Hymn, Alexander Gretchaninoff ; 
Choral Blessing, Peter C. Lutkin; "Brothers, Alert!" 
Choral Epilogue from "Caractacus," Edward Elgar. 
The full Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowski assisted. 



The program of the final concert of the Clef Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the direction of Karl Schneider 
included Harr>' M. Gilbert's "A Vision of Music," 
Cantata for solo voice and chorus of women's voices, 
and "White Silence" for women's voices by Nicola 
A. Montani. 



The Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia Second Prize 
Comjxjsition Contest: A prize of one hundred dollars 
will be given for the best a cappella composition, in 
eight parts, for mixed chorus of nmety voices, the con- 
ditions as follows: 

Contest closes July i, 1920. 

The work must not have been given before. 

The right to use the words must be secured by the 
comjK)ser if necessary-, and written statement to that 
effect must accompany manuscripts submitted. 

Text may be secular or religious. Preference will be 
given to a secular text, but a worthy religious piece will 
not be discarded on account of the text being religxms 
in character. 

The composer should write for eight parts (more, if 
necessar>', occasionally), but it is not essential to laep 
eight parts going all the time. The work, however, 
should be scored for large chorus. 

The composition should be about twelve or fourteen 
pages octavo in length, requiring about five minutes for 
performance. It should be well written vocally, and 
not needlessly intricate, or too modulatory in character 
for vocal style. Something of the length of "The 
Plume Grass," Sahknovsky (J. Fischer & Brother, 
New York City, publishers), would be a worthy modd. 
The last prize was given for "De Sheepfol," William 
Y. Webbe, composer (H. W. Gray Co., New York City, 
publishers). 

Comjx)sitions should be sent to N. Lindsay Norden, 
Conductor of the Club, 7200 Cresheim Road, Phila- 
delphia. These should bear only a nom de plume — ^no 
other indication as to the compwDser. A sealed envelope, 
containing the nom de plume on the outside and the 
composer's name and address inside, should be sent to 
the Secretar\', Mr. George U. Malpass, 671 1 North 
Sixth Street, Philadelphia. Accompanying the manu- 
script should be return postage. The Club cannot 
guarantee the prompt return of manuscripts if postage 
is not included. 

The comiMjsition and all royalties therefrom becomes 
the property of the Club, 

The comiK)ser must send with the manuscript a state- 
ment that the Mendelssohn Club has the exclusive right 
to the first performance of the work, if awarded the 
prize. 

The judges for the contest will be Professor Walter 
R. Spalding, Head of the Department of Music, Har- 
vard University; Mr. Richard Henr\' Warren, of New 
York City, Conductor, Composer, and Organist; and 
Mr. X. Lindsay Norden, Conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Chib. 

The award will be announced as soon as possible after 
July I, 1920, and not later than September i, 1920. 

Additional coi)ies of this announcement may be 
had l)y addressing Mr. N. Lindsay Norden, address 
above. 

The Society for the Publication of American Music 
announces its selection for this year's publications: 
Quartet fc^r strings, op. 16, Alois Reiser, and Sonata for 
clarinet, op. 14, Daniel Gregory Mason. Four addi- 
tional works were recommended for publication at a 
later period. 

It may be of some interest to know — ^first — that the 
money to pay for the publications is derived ^lely from 
the annual fees of the members; second — ^that the aver- 
age cost of publication of the parts of a string quartet 
is about $350, the miniature score adding a simil^ sum; 
and third — that the administration of its work is wholly 
without cost to the Society. 
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The Board announces that it will receive a new sub- 
mission of compositions up to October 15,1 920. Should 
any of these so submitted prove musically better than 
those already recommended this season as worthy of 
publication and not as yet issued, they will take prece- 
dence of them. 

Those who intend to submit compositions will kindly 
note that the latter are to be Chamber Music. Piano 
pieces, songs, orchestral, or occasional numbers cannot 
be considered for publication at this time. 



Hymn singing is becoming one of the most popular 
pastimes in Chili, since American missionaries intro- 
duced music into the Protestant churches. The Chil- 
eans are great lovers of music, and have many talented 
musicians among their classes. 

Although music has always formed an important part 
of the service of the Catholic Church, where trained 
professionals and opera singers render selections in a 
most dramatic manner, there are few popular songs for 
the people and hymn singing was unknown before 
American missionaries invaded the country. Now, the 
sale of hymn books is enormous. The natives save 
their pennies until they have enough to buy the hymnals 
and then devote all their spare time to leammg the 
music and verses. The rhythm appeals to them, and 
they read the hymns aloud until they know them by 
heart. They not only know the name of the hymn, but 
can also give its number in the hymnal, so the leader of 
a service seldom has occasion to consult his index. 

American organs, from the most beautiful pipe organ 
to the tiniest hand organ, are being imported in great 
numbers to Chili, and programs of church music similar 
to those given in Protestant churches of the United 
States arranged for services. 

Representatives of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment who are making a study of social and economic 
conditions in South America, report that organs are 
among the most important evangelizing agencies in 
Chili. People flock into the churches to hear the re- 
citals, which follow the service, and enjoy the accom- 
paniments of choral selections and congregational 
singing. Since the voices of most of the people are 
harsh and strident, many lovers of music are being 
trained to play the instrument rather than to sing. 
Chilians are eagerly grasping every opportunity to 
learn all they can of American church music and to 
adapt it to their services. 



We have received from the Committee on Church 
Music and Congregational Singing of the Nation-wide 
Campaign in the Diocese of Massachusetts a list of 
books recommended for the use of orjganists and choir- 
masters. The list should prove of interest to all per- 
sons interested in the betterment of the musical service 
of the Church. 

Wakeman, Henr>' Offley. An Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Church of England from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. London (Rivington's), 1908. 

Dearmer, Reverend Percy. Everyman's History of the 
English Church. London (Mowbrays), 1909. 

Proctor, Francis ; revised and rewritten by Walter How- 
ard Frere. A New History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, with a Rationale of its Offices. London 
(Macmillan), 191 1. 

Dearmer, Reverend Percy. Everyman's History of The 
Prayer 'book. London (Mowbrays), 19 12. 

Dickinson, Edward. Music in the History of the Western 
Church. With an Introduction an Religious Music 
among Primitive and Ancient Peoples. New York 
(Scribner), 1902. 



Humphreys, Reverend F. Landon. The Evolution of 
Church Music. With a Preface by the Right 
Reverend Henry C. Potter. New York (J, J. 
Little and Company), 1896. 

Hart, Reverend Samuel. The Book of Common Prayer , 
Second Edition, revised. University of the South. 
Sewanee, Tennessee (The University Press). 

Baden-Powell, Reverend James. Choralta. A Handy 
Book for Parochial Precentors and Choirmasters. 
London and New York (Longmans, Green & 
Company), 1901. 

Goodrich , Wallace. Syllabus of Lectures upon the Ritual 
Music of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. [With tables of the 
Ecclesiastical Year, and of the evolution of the 
Order of The Holy Communion and of the Offices 
of Morning and Evening Prayer.] Boston (New 
England Conservator>' of Music), 191 2. 

Troutbeck, Reverend J. E. The Cathedral Paragraph 
Psalter, containing the Canticles, Proper Psalms, 
and the 20 Selections of Psalms, arranged in Para- 
graphs and Pointed for Chanting with Brief Notes 
on the Psalter. New York (Novello & Co.). 

Marshall, Walter, and Pile, Seymour, editors. The 
Barless Psalter, Pointed for use with A nglican Chants 
.... Together with Short Notes on the Text. 
[Note: the pointing of the Canticles in the New 
Hymnal is based upon the principles which gov- 
erned the pointing of the Psalms in this work.] 
London (Novello). 

Briggs, H. B., and Frere, W. H. The Canticles Noted 
to Gregorian Tones. A Manual of Plainsong for 
Divine Service. Containing the Canticles and Psal- 
ter pointed for the Gregorian Tones, together with 
the Litany and Responses. New edition. London 
(Novello), 1902. 

Shebbeare, W. G. A. Accompanying Harmonies [to the 
above]. London (Novello), 1902. 

Douglas, Reverend Charles Winfred, editor. The 
Psalms of David. From the St. Dunstan Psalter. 
New York (H. W. Gray), 191 7. 

Merbecke, John, Communion Service (1550), edited by 
E. G. P. Wyatt and Royle Shore. [In modem 
notation, with an organ accompaniment. A small 
and inexpensive edition of the melodies only, in 
modem notation, is also published for congrega- 
tional use.] London (Novello). New York 
(H. W. Gray Company). 

Douglas, Reverend Charles Winfred. The St. Dunstan 
Edition. [A number of the ancient plainsong 
settings adapted to the Enghsh text. PubUshed in 
simplified plainsong notation, melody only; in 
some cases also in modem notation with an accom- 
paniment for the organ.] New York (H. W. Gray 
Company) . 

Burgess, Francis. The Teaching and Auompaniment 
of Plainsong. London (Novello), 1914. 

Coward, Henr>'. Choral Technique and Interpretation. 
London (Novello). 

Lutkin, Peter C. Music in The Church. Milwaukee 
(Young Churchman Company), 19 10. 

English Hymnal, The, with Tunes. [The Preface is 
worthy of special commendation for its bearing 
upon the accompaniment of Hymn- times.] 

Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. Five volumes. New York 
(Macmillan), 1904. [Sundiy articles on Accompani- 
ment, Anthem, Antiphon, Chant, Gregorian Music, 
Mass, Organ (history), Organ Playing, Services, 
etc.] 
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<£ioxivitntion 

The following letter will be of interest to all 
members, and it is earnestly requested that 
there be an enthusiastic response to the cordial 
invitation from our Northern Ohio members. 

Clifford Demarest, 
Warden. 

Oberlin, March 9, 1920. 

In pursuance of the request of The General 
Council of The American Guild of Organists, 
Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music 
and the Northern Ohio Chapter of The 
American Guild of Organists will most heartily 
welcome the members of the Guild and all 
interested persons to the Third National Con- 
vention to be held in Oberlin, June 22d to 
June 24th inclusive. 

The meetings of the Convention will be for 
the most part held in Warner Concert Hall; 
the recitals, however, will be upon the splen- 
did four manual Skinner organ in Finney 
Memorial Chapel. 

Entertainment will be provided in College 
Halls, and the Convention Headquarters will 
be in the Men's Building. The expense for 
board and lodging per day will not exceed 
$4.00 and may not be more than $3.50. 

Oberlin has a very large group of organ 
students many of whom will remain for the 



Convention, and it is hoped that very many 
Guild members will find it possible to be pre- 
sent at the Convention. 

The program includes such names as W. 
Lynwood Farnam of New York City, Charles 
Heinroth of Pittsburgh, William E. Zeuch of 
Boston, Eric Delamarter of Chicago, Charles 
N. Boyd of Pittsburgh, and Frederick W. 
Schlieder of New York City. Other able men 
will also have part upon the program and full 
announcement of the same will be made in due 
season. President King of Oberlin will speak 
words of welcome to the Convention, and 
there will be a short religious service con- 
ducted by Dr. Edward I. Bosworth of The 
Graduate School of Theology. 

Oberlin is a very attractive place in the 
summer season and our guests may be sure 
of the best attention and the most friendly 
welcome we can give them. 



The Clcmson Gold Medal and prize are 
awarded this year to T. Franklin H. Candlyn. 
of Albany, New York. The name of the 
prize-winning anthem is **Come, O Come 
Emanuel" and it will be published in the near 
future by The H. W. Gray Co. Mr. Candlyn 
is no stranger to readers of The New Music 
Review, as his anthems have been reviewed in 
these columns from time to time. 
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Attention is called to the fact that the By- 
Laws of the Guild provide that members in 
arrears for dues shall not receive the official 
magazine. This By-Law is now in effect for 
the year 1920. 



In the death of Homer Bartlett on April 3d, 
America loses one of her most distinguished 
composers. Mr. Bartlett was one of the 
Founders of the Guild, and was for thirty-one 
years organist of Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City, from which position 
he retired eight years ago. He was born in 
Olive, New York, seventy-five years ago, and 
studied music with S. B. Mills, Max Braun 
and Jacobsen. His compositions were of a 
wide variety of styles, including many piano 
pieces, a three-act opera, "La Valliere," the 
oratorio "Samuel," a concerto for violin and 
orchestra and over eighty songs, both sacred 
and secular. Some of his compositions at- 
tained a great popularity, including several 
of the secular songs and the piano piece, 
** Polka de Concert," which was his Opus i. 
His anthems, sacred songs and organ composi- 
tions have been heard in practically every 
church in America. 

Just a few days before his death, Mr. Bart- 
lett was at work on the manuscript of a Fun- 
eral March, Opus 210, and he expressed the 
wish that it be played at his funeral by Tertius 
Noble. The funeral occurred at the Masonic 
Temple, and in addition to playing the march 
at that occasion, Mr. Noble included it in the 
program of his recital at St. Thomases on 
the following Sunday evening, in memory of 
the composer. 



New The social meeting of the Chapter oc- 

England curred on Monday evening, March ist, at 
Chapter the Harvard Musical Rooms, on which 
occasion the members were entertained by 
the New England Conserv^atory String Quartet. 



At the South Congregational Church, Boston, Mr. 
2^ch was to have given a recital, but was prevented 
from playing by an injury to his hand, and on two days' 
notice, Francis Snow, organist of the Church of the 
Advent, played the following program; Symphonic No. 
4, Vieme; Fugue G minor. Bach; Canon B minor, 
Schumann; Christmas in Sicily, Yon; Elfes, Bonnet; 
Choral in E, Franck. 



The Eightieth Public Service was held at The Church 
of The Presidents, Quincy, on Monday evening, March 
15th. The choir of the church sang the service, in- 
cluding the anthems, "Seek Him who Maketh the 
Seven Stars," Rogers; "Blessed be the Lord God," 
Dubois, and '\Saviour Thy Children Keep," Sullivan. 
The organ numbers were: " Meditation-Elegie" from 
First vSuite, Borowski, i)layed by Harris Shaw; " Andan- 
tino, Final-March" from Deuxicme Suite, Boellmann, 
played by Benjamin Whelpley and Last Movement 
from vSi.xth Symphony, played by Albert W. Snow. 



Ernest Mitchell played the Eightieth Recital under 
Guild Auspices at Trinity Church, Boston, Monday 
evening, March 22d. His program was: Marche Ponti- 
ficale, Widor; Eclogue, Parker; Fourth Symphonic, 
Vieme; Second Trio-Sonata, Bach; Prelude and Fugue 
in E, Saint-Sacns; Toccata, Karg-Elert; Harmonies du 
Soir, Karg-Elcrt; Concert Variations, Bonnet. 



The Eighty-lirst recital was played at All Saints 
Church, Providence, R. L, on March 22d by Clifford 
Fowler Green. The program was: Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, J. S. Bach; Romance San Paroles, 
Reverie, Joseph Bonnet; Prt^lude in D minor, Cleram- 
bault; Toccata in B minor, Eugene Gigout; Andante 
Religioso, Charles Quef; Rondc Fran^aise, Leon Boell- 
mann; Allegro Vivace (First SymphonvJ, Louis Verne; 
Cantabile (Sixth Symphony), Ch. H. Widor; First 
Movement from the Fifth Symphony, Ch. M. Widor. 



The Eighty- second recital was given at the First 
Church, Boston, the program being played by three 
organists. Clifford Fowler Green, organist of First 
Congregational Church, Fall River, played the G minor 
Fugue by Bach; Berceuse, Bonnet and Intermezzo from 
Sixth Symphony, Widor. Mrs. Florence Rich King, 
organist of Second Church, Codman Square, played 
Allegro Vivace from Fifth Symphony, Widor; Lever de 
Soleil, Jacob; Minuetto, Gigout; Allegro Appassionato, 
Dethier. Joseph K. Dustin, organist of Independent 
Christian Church, Gloucester, played Andante from 
First Sonata, Borowski and Prelude and Fugue on B. 
A. C. H., Liszt. 



Virginia F. Flaxington Harker played a recital 

Chapter for the Virginia Chapter at St. Paul's 
Church. Richmond, on March 28th. The 
attendance was unusually large. The program was: 
Sonata da Camera, Peace; Choral Preludes, Brahms; 
Choral Improvisations, Karg-Elert; Sous les Bois, 
Durand; Oriental Sketch, Bird; Concert Fugue in G, 
Krebs. 



Wisconsin The regular monthly dinner of the Wis- 

Chapter consin Chapter of the American Guild of 
organists at Hotel Martin, Milwaukee, on 
February 26th was largely attended. 

Miss Verna Lean gave a group of songs, and F. Charles 
Forester read a paper on "European Organs." 

On Sunday, February 29th, the choir of the German 
Reformed Church gave the cantata "The Fatherhood 
of God" by Schnecker, under direction of Carl Haase. 
At this Guild service a half hour recital was given by 
R. Nedicutt of the Wannatosa Congregational Church. 

A. H. Arnbke. 
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Missouri ^ The Chapter held its regular monthly 
Chapter meeting on Monday evening, March 29th 
in the Musical Art Building, St. Louis. 

The meeting was announced as one open for general 
discussions, no speaker being on the program and it 
proved to be the best attended as well as the most 
spirited of the season. 

After the regular order of business was dispensed with 
the meeting was opened for discussions of various kind. 

Letters were read from the Michigan Chapter and 
one from Dr. Francis Hemington, Chicago, 111., seeking 
information as to the plans of the movement, stimu- 
lated by this Chapter, for better salaries for the organ- 
ists. It seems the movement has taken fire all over the 
country. Let the good work go on. 

Suggestions were made to appoint a program com- 
mittee to formulate programs for the meetings next 
season. Also that all musical activities fostered by 
members of the Chapter and put on in their respective 
Churches should be recorded as Chapter activities. 

Another splendid suggestion made by Mrs. David 
Kingshaber, organist of Temple Israel of St. Louis, and 
formally adopted, is to set aside the first Sunday in May 
as Guild Sunday at which time every member of the 
Chapter put on a special musical program in their 
church, that will be in keeping with the high standards 
set by the American Guild of Organists. A Committee 
was appointed to make plans for this particular Sunday. 

The nominating committee reported the following 
ticket for next season : 

Mr. William M. Jenkins — Dean. 

Mr. George Enzinger — Sub-dean. 

Mr. Christian H. Stocke — Secretary'. 

Mr. Alpha T. Stevens — Treasurer. 

Mrs. David Kingshaber — Registrar. 

Mrs.J. C. Landree \ Auditors 

Mr. Hunter Jones /^'^ua^^o^^- 

This ticket will be formally voted upon at the next 
regular meeting. 

A recital was given under the auspices of the Chapter 
at Sheldon Memorial Church, St. Louis, on March 20th. 
Lola Dorothy England played the following organ 
numbers; Le Cygne, Saint-Saens; Concert Overture, 
Hollins; Concerto, Handel; Sonata in D minor. West. 

C. H. Stocke. 



Southern Cincinnati will soon have a new and ver\' 

Ohio beautiful residence organ in the home of 

Chapter Mr. George B. Wilson, one of our most 
devoted and enthusiastic honorar\' mem- 
bers. The contract has been given to the Skinner Com- 
pany, and the organ will be a three manual of some fifty 
stops, with self player, and a device l)y means of which 
a fine Mason and Hamlin grand piano will be playable 
from the console. The plans were drawn by Dean 
Durst. 



Mrs. ^Ia^y Penn Smith, F. A. G. O., who at the time of 
her marriage last Christmas, removed to our sister city 
of Louisville, has already made her musical force felt 
there, as evidenced by two programs, both given at the 
First Unitarian Church. They contained such num- 
bers as Bonnet's Variations de Concert Op. i, Sibelius 
Finlandia, Stebbins, Swan, Buck's At Evening and 
others. 



Treasurer J. Alfred Schehl, A. A. G. O., has given two 
splendid concerts with his Choir of boys and men from 
St. Lawrence Church, this season. Comprehensive 
progranis of both liturgical and secular music were 
splendidly given. 



Sidney C. Durst, F. A. G. O., gave the following pro- 
gram at a recent recital at the residence of our fellow 
member George F. Berry, at Juniper Hill, Frankfort, Ky. 
Concert Overture in B minor, James H. Rogers; Pre- 
ludio, Corelli; Largo from the New World Symphony; 
Dvordk; Communion, Manzanares; Allegro Moderato, 
Andante, Allegretto, from Concerto in E Flat minor, 
Horatio W. Parker; Air in D, Bach; Little Fugue in 
G minor. Bach; Improvisation Meditation, Marraco; 
Salida, Urteaga. 

Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford of the College of Music 
recently gave a very successful recital there. She 
failed to honor the writer either with an "invite" or a 
program ! 



Secretary Carl Hugo Grimm continues his musical 
services at the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church. Last 
Sunday he gave Dubois's Seven Last Words. 



If the members of the Chapter will send word of their 
'doings" to the Dean, it will be greatly appreciated. 



Maryland The recent activities of the Chapter are 
Chapter represented by the Fourth Annual Series 
of Lenten recitals, which were given this 
year at St. Paul's Church, Baltimore. The organists 
participating, and programs played were as follows: 

Alfred R. Willard, on February' 23d: Sonata in A 
minor, Rheinberger; Cantabile, Jongen; Nocturne, 
Dethier; Second Suite, Bo^llmann; Improvisation, 
Foote; La Brume, Gaul; Pomp and Circumstance, 
Elgar. 

John Denues, on March 3d: Solemn Prelude, Noble; 
Serenade, Rachmaninoff; Fourth Sonata, Guilmant; 
Scherzo Symphonique, Fr>'singer; Finlandia, Sibelius; 
Lamentation, Guilmant; Abendhed, Schumann; Jubi- 
late Amen, Kinder. 

Frederick D. Weaver, March loth: Fantasia, West; 
Cantilcne, Becker; Dolore, Held; Scherzo Symphonique, 
Miller; L'Heure Exqui.se, Pantomime, Jepson; Allegro 
Appassionato, Dethier. 



Iictixjltlcs of (Suttd ptcmbevs 

Mr. Famam played four recitals at Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian during the month of March. Programs of 
the last two were as follows: 

March i8th, Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue, 
Willan; Sempre sempHce, Karg-Elert; Lied, Divertisse- 
ment, Vieme; L'Organo primitivo. Yon; Fantaisie 
Dialoguee, Bocllmann; In Summer, Stebbins; Minuet- 
Scherzo, Jongen; Christmas Postlude, Grace. 

March 25th, Third Symphony, Vieme; Minuetto, 
Gigout; Poio adagio, Saint-Saens; Scherzo from Fifth 
Sonata, Guilmant; Meditation, Hillemacher 
toire Pascal, Guiraud. 



Offer- 



David McK. Williams also played a series of recitals 
at Church of the Holy Communion, during March, the 
last two programs being: 

March i8th, Phantasie, Canzone from opus 161, 
Rheinberger; Sonata in F minor, Allegro xnvace, An- 
dante, Ward; Humoreske, Ward; Pastoral, Franck; 
Evening Song, Bairstow, Chromatic Fantasie, Theile. 

March 25th, Prelude, Bingham; Choral, on the 
hymn tune "St. Flavian," Bingham; Concerto, Adagio 
—Allegro, Adagio, Gavotta, Camidge; Passacaglia and 
Fugue, Mason; Three Pieces, Epitaphe, Divertissement, 
Arabesque, Vieme; Parsifal, Prelude to the first Act, 
Wagner. 
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Programs of Lenten and Easter musical services in 
New York churches indicate that Stainer's "Crucifix- 
ion" continues to hold first place as the favorite Lenten 
cantata, with Dubois* "Seven Last Words" as second 
choice. Maunder's "Olivet to Calvary^" continues to 
hold its popularity, as does Harold Moore's " The Dark- 
est Hour," and among the comparative novelties may 
be mentioned Henschel's "Stabat Mater," which was 
sung at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine on the 
evening of Palm Sunday by the regular choir, aug- 
mented by special soloists. Among cantatas of Amer- 
ican composition, favorites seemed to be Matthews's 
"The Triumph of the Cross," and Macfarlane's "The 
Message from the Cross." 



Mr. Truette was the object of an unusual honor on the 
afternoon of Palm Sunday at Eliot Church, Newton, 
Mass. The choir sang Maunder *s " Olivet to Calvary" 
and took the occasion to present Mr. Truette with a 
purse of gold as a testimonial in view of his twenty- two 
years of service as organist and choirmaster. 



At Emanuel Church, Boston, Albert Snow played 
a series of six recitals, on Thursday afternoons, begin- 
ning February 19th and ending March 25th. His pro- 
grams included the Fifth, Sixth, Gothique and Romane 
Symphonies by Widor, the Parker E flat Sonata, and 
pieces by Bonnet, C^sar Franck, Vieme, Bach, Quef, 
Dubois, Florent Schmitt, and Schumann. 



A series of descriptive programs entitled "The Story 
of the Christ" was given in the Second Presbyterian 
Church during Holy Week by T. Scott Buhrmann. 



Recent recital programs by Guild members in New 
York City include: 

By T. Tertius Noble, at St. Thomas's Church, March 
28th: Sonata in F minor(two movements), Rheinberger; 
Ave Maria, Liszt; Prelude and Fugue in C minor. Bach; 
"O Sacred Head Surrounded," Bach; Musette and 
Bouree, Handel; Benediction Nuptial, Hollins; Peer 
Gynt Suite (three movements), Grieg. 

By John Gushing, at Calvary Episcopal Church, on 
Monday, March 29th, Requiem for organ (four move- 
ments). Mailing; Meditation from "Lux Christi," 
Elgar; Andante for string quartet, Debussy; Funeral 
March and Seraphs' Song, Guilmant. John Bland 
will sing Parker's "Golden Jerusalem." 

By Samuel A. Baldwin at City College, March 28th: 
Sonata in F minor, Mendelssohn; The Largo, Handel; 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor (lesser), Bach; chorale 
preludes — "My Inmost Heart," "A Rose Breaks into 
Bloom," Brahms; "The Palms," Faure; Finale — Sym- 
phonic Pathetique, Tschaikovsky ; Serenade, Schubert ; 
Fugue on Chorale from "The Prophet," Liszt. 

March 31st, Sonata in the Style of Handel, Wolsten- 
holme; Chorale Prelude — "O Man Bemoan," Bach; 
Toccata on "Pange Lingua," Bairstow; Harmonies du 
Soir, Karg-Elert ; Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique, 
Guilmant; "Where Dusk Gathers Deep," and "Oh, 
the Lilting Springtime," Stebbins; Good Friday Spell 
— "Parsifal," Wagner. 

Harold Vincent Milligan at Washington Irving High 
School, March 28th, a program of American composi- 
tions: Sonata in A minor, Borowski; Chant for Dead 
Heroes, Gaul; In Summer, Stebbins; Sunshine and 
Shadow, Gale; The Optimist, Maitland; Told by the 
Camp-fire, Goodwin; From the Southland, Gaul; Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot, Diton. 



At the Church of the Advent, Boston, Francis Snow 
has given a series of Friday afternoon recitals, at which 
he played the first four symphonies of Vieme, the 
Second, Fifth, and Romane symphonies of Widor. 



At his recital in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on March 29th, Edwin Arthur Kraft was assisted by 
Ohve Nevin, soprano, a cousin of Ethelbert Nevin, the 
composer. Mr. Kraft's organ numbers were: Tri- 
umphal March, Hollins; Scherzo, Hoffman; The Magic 
Harp, Meale; Second Sonata, Renner; Rhapsody, Cole; 
Scherzo-Pastorale, Federlein; Toccata di Concerto, 
Lemare. 



Easter Day, April 4, 1920, at St. James's Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, Illinois: Festival TeDeumE flat. Buck; 
Jubilate in E, Parker; "Christ our Passover," Schilling; 
"Awake Thou that Sleepest, Stainer; "Sanctus from 
Mass in B flat," Farmer; " Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- 
tis," Lutkin; "As it began to Dawn," Lansing; "Lights 
glitjtering Mom," Parker; George V. Gemhardt, Tenor; 
L. Wendell Huyck, Baritone. Vested choir of 50 men 
and boys under direction of John W. Norton. Choir 
assisted by orchestra of musicians from the Chicago 
Symphony. 



Contract has been signed for a new four manual organ 
to be installed by the Austin Organ Co., in St. James's 
Church, Chicago, of which John W. Norton is organist. 
The present organ was built under the direction of 
Dudley Buck soon after the Chicago fire, and rebuilt 
under the direction of Clarence Dickinson. The new 
organ will be a fine and most up-to-date instrument 
and will be ready for dedication in the early fall. 



John Herman Loud played the following program at 
Park Street Church, Boston, on March i6th: Prelude 
and Fugue in F minor, Bach; Bridal Chorus, Guilmant; 
Fifth Symphony, Widor; Evensong, Johnston; Grand 
Choms, Kinder; Improvisation. 



A recital of unusual interest was played by Everett 
E. Tmette, at Trinity Baptist Church, Arlington, Mass. 
on March 22d. The organ, a recently installed one, 
was built in memory of about fifty young men of the 
congregation who served in the war. The program was : 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Evensong, Martin; 
Intermezzo, Truette; Grand Choeur, Truette; The 
Answer, Wolstenholme; Nocturne, Miller; Fiat Lux, 
Dubois; Melody, Rousseau; Finale from First Sonata, 
Guilmant. 



A peculiar accident occurred in Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, Utica, N. Y., of which Homer P. Whitford is 
organist. At the final rehearsal of the Easter music, 
one of a show rank of 16' Pedal pipes back of the choir 
fell among the singers, striking four of them. The 
most seriously injured sustained a bad scalp wound, 
requiring several stitches; the others, though painfully 
hurt were able to be in the chorus on Sunday. It seems 
that the building had settled somewhat, leaving the 
pipes partially self -supported. 



Miss Alice Knox Fergusson, Dean of the Texas 
Chapter has recently assumed her new duties as organ- 
ist and choir director of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
DaUas, Texas. The Fergusson Quartette of which she 
is also director will become a part of the choir. Mrs. 
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Rufus Whitis, one of the Texas Chapter's most active 
members, and one of the prominent organists of Dallas, 
formerly held this position. 

Miss Fergusson has added to her studio equipment a 
two Manual Reed Organ, with pedals for accommoda- 
tion of student's practice. 



The City Temple Choir, Dallas, Texas, under direc- 
tion of David L. Ormesher with Miss Katherine Ham- 
mons at the organ sang Handel's Messiah, Easter 
Sunday evening. 



Mrs. J. H. Cassidy succeeds Will A. Watkins at 
the First Baptist Church organ, Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Watkins has retired after a service of over twenty-five 
years. Mrs. Cassidy formerly was organist and direc- 
tor at Gaston Avenue Bai)tist Church, Dallas, Texas. 



©vflaxi Recitals 



HENRY H. FREEMAN, First Baptist Church, 
Charlottesville, Va., Dedication Recital on a new 
two manual organ built by M. P. Moller and Co. of 
Hagerstown, Md., to Mr. Freeman's specifications. 

Concert Overture in C minor — Hollins. 

vSecond Sonata in C minor — Mendelssohn. 

Even-Song — Martin. 

Chanson de Mai — Barowski. 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor — Bach. 

Marche Militaire — Schubert. 

WARREN GEHRKEN at St. Luke's Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., April 7th. 

Sonata — D minor — Mendelssohn. 

(a) Chorale and Variations. 

(b) Fugue. 

(c) Allegretto. 

Prelude and Fugue — D minor — Warren Gehrken. 

Sketch, F minor — Schumann. 

Barcarolle, "June" — Tschaikowsky. 

Serenade — Piem^. 

Evening Song — Bairstow. 

To Spring — Grieg. 

In a Chinese Garden — Stoughton. 

March — Religious — Guilmant. 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND, Skinner 
Memorial Chapel, Holyoke, Mass, April 3d. 

The Mystic Hour — Bossi. 

Largo (String Quartet) — Haydn. 

Andante Cantabile — Tschaikowski. 

Lamentation — Guilmant. 

In Paradisum — Dubois. 

Fiat Lux — Dubois. 

Prelude to "Parsifal" — W'agner. 

WILLIAM H. JONES at Christ Church, Raleigh, N. C, 
March 22d. 

Prelude to "Lohengrin" — Wagner. 
Sonata in A minor (No. i) — Borowski. 
"The Garden of Iram" — Stoughton. 
Prelude to "The Deluge"— vSaint-Saens. 
Prayer and Cradle Song — Guilmant. 
March from Suite No. i — ^James H. Rogers. 
Humoreske — Dvorak. 
Minuet — Bocch erini . 
Finale in B flat — Wolstenholme. 



FRED FAASSEN, at Shiloh Tabernacle, Zion, Illinois, 
March 25th. 

Sonata No. i — Mendelssohn. 
Midsummer Caprice — Johnston. 
March of the ^Iagi Kings — Dubois. 
Scherzo (from 2d suite) — Rogers. 
Pastorale, "To a Wild Rose"— Mac Dowel 1. 
Burlesca e Melodia — Baldwin. 
"Humoresque" L'Organo Primitivo — Yon. 
Processional Grand March — Whitney. 



L BUCHANAN MORTON, A. R. C. M., L.R. A. M., 

at House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., March i6th. 

Concerto for Organ in F Major No. 4 (First Move- 
ment)— G. F. Handel. 
Turkish March— W. A. Mozart. 
Fantasia in F major — W. A. Mozart. 
Two Choral Preludes— C. H. H. Parry. 

(a) "Abide with Me." 

(b) "Ye Boundless Realms of Joy." 
Cantabile — Cesar Franck. 

Second Grand Choeur— C. J. Grey. 
Sc^ottish Highland Coronach — Edgar Barratt. 
Ballet Music from "Rosamunde" — F. Schubert. 
Toccata from "Suite Gothique" — L. Bocllmann. 



J. LAWRENCE ERB, at the University of Illinois, 
March 7th. 

Allegro Risoluto in E minor, Op. 6«b — Becker. 

Melodic in E, Op. 10, No. 2 — Deshayes. 

Communion in A minor — Batiste. 

Sonata No. 2, in.G minor. Op. 42 — Merkel. 

Romance in D flat — Shelley. 

Air for G string — Bach. 

Marche Solennelle in D — Lemaigre. 



HARRY IRWIN METZGER, Christ Eoiscopal 
Church, St. Paul, Minn, March 28th. 

Fugue in E Flat Major (St. Anne's) — Bach. 

An April Song — Brewer. 

Third Sonata in C minor — Guilmant. 

In the Twilight— Harker. 



HARRY C. FRITZ, at First English Lutheran Church, 
Cleveland, ()., March 7th. 

Grand-Choeur— R. G. Hailing. 
Cantilena in D — H. A. Matthews. 
Spring Song — Alfred Hollins. 
Eventide — J. Frank Frysinger. 
Toccata in D — Ralph Kinder. 
Air for G String — Johann Sebastian Bach. 
March Nuptiale — William Faulkes. 



ALEXANDER RUSSELL, at Proctor Hall, Princeton 
University, March 20th. 

Prelude to " The Deluge"— Camille St.-Saens. 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor — Johann Sebastian 

Bach. 
Menuet in D — Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
Praeludium Grave 
Adoration and Vox Angelica 
Grand Chorus, Alleluia! 
Largo from " The New World Symphony" — Antonin 

Dvorak. 
Liebestraume — Franz Liszt. 
Introduction to Act 3, "Tristan and Isolde" — 

Richard Wagner. 



— Theodore Dubois. 
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Among these the following are of special interest: 
Memorial Service to Horatio Parker, at which all the 
works rendered were by this composer; selections from 
**The Stabat Mater," Dvorak; selections from "The 
Messiah," Handel; Russian program, **The St. Mat- 
thew Passion," Bach; and a Cesar Franck program, 
including selections from his "Beatitudes." 

The vested choir of St. Luke and The Epiphany, 
which has established a wide reputation for the excel- 
lence of its work in programs of a very high standard is 
under the direction of H. Alexander Matthews, organ- 
ist and choirmaster. 

Coleridge- Taylor's rarely given oratorio, "The 
Atonement" will be presented at the Brick Church on 
Sunday afternoon, March 28th, under the direction of 
Clarence Dickinson. The soloists are Inez Barbour, 
Rose Bryant, Lambert Murphy, and Frank Croxton. 

Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., Sun- 
day evening, March 7, 1920, Maunder's "Olivet to 
Calvary," and on March 28th, Stainer's "Crucifixion" 
was sung under the direction of Kate Elizabeth Fox, 
organist and choir-director. 

A series of musical services has been held at the First 
Baptist Church, Auburn, N. Y., under the direction of 
Charles G. Adams, founded on the famous Religious 
Hymn of History. There were six performances in all, 
covering Hebrew Hymns, Greek and Latin Hymns, 
Early Christian Hymns, English Hymnology, Old 
Christmas Music, and Gospel Revival Hymns. 

Joseph Bonnet, the famous French organist is an- 
nounced to give another Historical Organ Recital, 
owing to the success of the two programs given in St. 
Thomas's Church in February. What a pity it is that 
New York has no concert organ where the general pub- 
lic could hear the artist and learn to appreciate the 
enjoyment which can be had from listening to this 
music. 

The afternoon services at The Church of St. Luke 
and The Epiphany, Philadelphia, have been attracting 
large congregations this winter and many interesting 
programs have been presented. 

At the evening service at the Chapel of The Media- 
tor, Philadelphia on March 14th, the musical program 
was devoted entirely to compositions by H. Alexander 
Matthews and included his Evening Service in C, so- 
prano solo, "Rejoice Ye with Jerusalem" from "The 
City of God"; duet, "Lord I have Loved"; "Blind and 
Alone in the Darkness," from The Conversion, and 
The Recessional. 

Besides these choral compositions and solos, Mr. 
William Beptz the organist and choirmaster of the 
church played several organ cx>mpositions by Mr. 
Matthews including, Pajan, Cantilena in D, "To 
Spring," and Finale in D minor. 

A sjjccial Musical Service was held at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., on March 28th, 
describing the Life of Christ, in Song, under the direc- 
tion of N. Lindsay Xorden. The program was divided 
as follows: The Prophecy — "God with us," Kostalsky; 
The Birth — "Lo how a rose," Praetorius; The Infant 
Jesus — "The V^irgin at the manger," Franck; Child- 
hood— "The Christ Child," Hadley; The works of 
Christ — "Jesus said unto the people," Stainer; The 
Promises of Christ — "Ye who now sorrow," Brahms; 
The Passion — "Jesus in the garden," Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; The Crucifixion — "The Thief on the cross," 
Tschesnokoff; The Sorrow of Mar>' — "Beside the 
cross," Gounod; The Glorification of the Trinity — 
"Only begotten Son," Gretchaninoff. 



Two concerts are announced by the Pittsbtu^h 
Choral Society, now in its first season, April 15th and 
May I ith. The programs are as follows. Conductor, 
Charles N. Boyd. 

"Sunrise," S. Taney ef; "Lullaby," Selim Palmgren; 
"Emer's Lament for Cuchulain," Irish Melody, set by 
Granville Bantock; "The Gipsy," W. Zolotariev; "O 
Holy Lord," R. Nathaniel Dett; "Hev Nonino," 
Howard Brockway; "Old Folks at Home,' Stephen C. 
Foster; "The Nights o' Spring," Frances McCoUin. 
. "If doughty deeds my lady please," H. Alexander 
Matthews; "The Black Monk," Welsh Melody, ar- 
ranged by Rutland Boughton; "In these delightful, 
pleasant groves," Purcell; "The Three Kings," Old 
Catalan Nativity Song; "The Three Drummers," 
Catalonian Folksong; "The Plume Grass," Sahknov- 
sky; "At Father's Door," Mussorgsky; "A Spring 
Ditty," Harvey B. Gaul; "In the merry month of 
May," Arthur W. Marchant. 



CiPovves))ouclentc 



The Editor of New Music Review. 

•Dear Sir: 

It is a great pleasure for me to express my opinion 
on a subject of such magnitude and importance as organ 
playing for pictures. 

It seems to me that the importance of organ music 
has always been underestimated. It is very true that 
the organist must be subservient to the picture, but at 
the same time he must aid the effect of it. He must not 
draw attention to himself by playing very loudly, but 
neither must he become monotonous. 

I was sitting in a theater some time ago watching a 
picture which was a masterpiece of technical photo- 
graphy and directing and which was admirably acted. 
But the organist made no attempt to set music to the 
picture. He was simply playing monotonously and I 
must confess he detracted from the enjoyment of the 
picture, as far as I was concemt»d. 

Another point which many organists overlook, and 
which is ver>' aptly pointed out by Mr. Baker in his 
article, is the fitting of the music to the different scenes 
of the picture, and changing it as the subject chang^. 
If an organist starts on a piece at a dramatic part of the 
picture and continues to play the same selection while 
a comedy scene is portrayed he is liable to spoil the 
whole effect. 

An organist often makes the mistake of attempting to 
play some difficult and deep classical masterpiece, 
which might be a wonderful achievement at a concert, 
but which in a theater is entirely out of place, and does 
not lend itself to the picture. 

Mr. Baker speaks of playing music which delves into 
the heart of the picture and forecasts the sequel. In 
this he touches on a very important point. The pre- 
paring of the minds of the audience for what is to come, 
by suggesting it in the music, is one of the cleverest 
things an organist can do. I remember seeing a picture 
in which the death of the heroine is subtly forecast by 
the sad music before it is actually portrayed on the 
screen, which to my mind made the scene more effective. 

I sincerely hope your efforts and Mr. Baker's to 
better the style of music played by organists in picture 
theaters meet with all the success they deserve. 

Yours very truly, 

J. N. Se WARDS, 

Manager, Loew's ii6th St. Theater. 
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N these days when unequal tem- 
perament has become a relic of 
the past so to speak, the phrase 
*' howling of the wolf" has faded 
out of existence, and even out of memory, as 
far as organists are concerned. In this coun- 
try where there are no old organs — "old" in 
the continental sense — it is difficult to realize 
the inconveniences that both vocalists and 
organists had to put up with under the ancient 
system of tuning. 

Unequal temperament disappeared in Ger- 
many during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, but it survived in England for nearly 
a hundred years later. The organ in the 
Church of St. Jacobi, Hamburg, is supposed 
to have been the first one of importance to 
benefit by the *'new" system. In England, 
as late as 1870 unequal curiosities were to be 
found — and there may be some in existence at 
the present day. Under the old system the 
best keys were the major of C, D, F, G, and 
B flat, and the minor of D, G, and A. This 
accounts in a large measure for the great 
ntmiber of ecclesiastical compositions that 
were assigned to those keys. 

Many curious tales are told of the **wolf *' 
and his musical depredations. We give as an 
example the following by Dr. Spark of Leeds. 

*'I first made the acquaintance of Spohr in 
Westminster Abbey in 1853. It was on the 
occasion of a Purcell commemoration day. 
With Henry Smart, Dr. Edward J. Hopkins, 
Attwood, Walmisley, and other musical celeb- 
rities, I put on a surplice and sang in the 
choir. It was soon whispered about that the 
great composer Spohr, and Hesse the distin- 
guished organist, were in the stalls. I nat- 
urally observed them closely, and I found 
that they took an absorbing interest in the 
service. 

** Especially do I remember noticing what 
attention Spohr paid to the chanting of Tallis's 
glorious old harmonies to the Church's ver- 
sicles and responses, and to the prolongation 



of the final soft notes of the choir in that vast, 
vaulted building, whose lofty aisles seem to 
embrace the sounds, as if anxious to retain 
them. 

**At the conclusion of the service, several 
English organists very much wished to hear 
Hesse perform on the Abbey organ ; and one of 
us, who spoke German rather worse than the 
others, ventured to ask him to 'favour us with 
a toon,' as a Scotchman once asked me. C. E. 
Jekyll (then Turle's deputy, and afterwards 
of Her Majesty's Chapel Royal), Edward 
Hopkins, and I, went to the organ with Hesse, 
who, after drawing three or four foundation 
stops, put down the chord of A flat. Well, 
the sort of shriek he gave when he heard 
the unequal temperament of the tuning was 
scarcely in keeping \vith the solemn sacred- 
ness of the building; but he was resolute in 
his refusal to play ; and so we were all greatly 
disappointed, and much regretted that the 
old, bad system of organ tuning — now, thank 
goodness — obsolete — had been allowed to re- 
main in the Westminster Abbey organ." 

Many were the devices in the olden days 
for muzzling the wolf by providing extra 
keys in addition to the regular twelve within 
the octave. None of these were (as far as 
we know) experimented with by the early 
American builders — much less were they ever 
actually included in any specification as part 
of the normal output of the builder. Clemm 
of Philadelphia and Bromfield of Boston let 
such ** contraptions" severely alone — and as 
builders of prominence they had no prede- 
cessors worth mentioning. In fact we doubt 
if any American organist of the present time 
has ever seen a specimen of the "split" 
clavier. Unequal temperament must have 
been common enough in the days of Clemm 
and Bromfield, for the imported instruments 
all had it, and the new system of tuning came 
in very gradually. 

It was not until about 1850- 1855 that such 
prominent organ builders as Gray & Davison, 
Walker, and Willis, on the other side of the 
ocean, got rid of the old tuning, although 
Broadwood adopted equal temperament for 
pianos as early as 1846. 

In a recent issue of the Review we men- 
tioned an organ in Rome that possessed 
divided keys as late as 1896. 

Such specimens are however, fast disappear- 
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ing. Salinas the historian tells us that he at 
one time played on one in the Dominican 
Monastery of Santa Maria Novella at Flor- 
ence. 

The Father Smith organ in the Temple 
Church, London, had additional notes within 
the octave, which were played in a curious 
manner. Two of the black keys were di- 
vided, not lengthwise (as in the Roman organ 
before mentioned) but crosswise. The front 
halves, which were of the usual height, 
sounded G sharp and E flat: the back ones, 
which were of greater height, sounded A flat 
and D sharp. 

It was not until 1865 that this instrument 
was tuned to equal temperament ! The addi- 
tional keys, however, were allowed to remain 
until ten or twelve years later. 

Dr. Armes of Durham Cathedral discovered 
that the Father Smith organ at Durham 
which was built in 1683 was originally pre- 
pared for quarter tones similar to those of the 
Temple, although the extra tones were not 
supplied until a later date. 

But of all these old fashioned ** dodges" for 
dodging the wolf, one of the most curious was 
the plan of controlling the extra notes in the 
organ of the Foundling Hospital, London. 
The keyboard was of the ordinary type, 
without extra keys. But by a special mech- 
anism four additional notes, D flat, A flat, 
D sharp, and A sharp, could be substituted for 
C sharp,' G sharp, E flat, and B flat. 

The trick was done by pxilling a lever which 
shut off one set of pipes and brought into 
action another! How queer all this sounds 
in these days of electricity. 




INCE the lamented death of 
Horatio Parker, many services 
have been held in his memory in 
various prominent churches. Of 
these one of the most important was that held 
in St. John's Cathedral on the afternoon of 
the Third Sunday in Lent. All of the music 
was taken from the works of the dead com- 
poser, and included four of his best-known 
hymn tunes, his Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- 
tis in E flat, and a large part of "Hora Novis- 
sima.*' The preacher was the Very Reverend 



Howard C. Robbins, Dean of the Cathedral. 
He took his text from Ecclesiasticus, 47, v. 8. 
"In all his works he praised the Holy One 
most high with words of glory; with his whole 
heart he sang songs, and loved Him that made 
him/' 



"It is highly significant of a right attitude 
toward hiunan thought that when Jesus the 
son of Sirach gathered 'certain particular 
ancient godly stories of men that pleased 
God' into his book of Wisdom, known to us as 
Ecclesiasticus, he more than once included 
leadership in sacred music among the excel- 
lences of his heroes. 

"Such a mental position regarding musical 
leadership is not very common among Amer- 
icans to-day, nor indeed among Europeans. 
The conception of music as a decorative 
commodity, to be bought as expensively as 
possible of persons who possess the skill to use 
it, is widespread; and the commercial motive 
accords but ill with spiritual leadership, even 
in the minds of the thoughtless. Hosts of 
others look upon music as primarily a sensu- 
ous pleasure; and regard its purveyors as be- 
ings almost inevitably of a weakened moral 
fiber, and therefore, perhaps, less responsible 
to a moral law than their neighbors, perpetu- 
ally busy in more godly occupations untainted 
by beauty. Nor is the Church herself free 
from such false views. Among the very 
ranks of the clergy will be found men who 
seemingly regard the music of their churches 
merely as bait to draw in the unwilling; or as 
a conventional tradition of inescapable rigid- 
ity, or as a snare of the devil. And indeed in 
this last particxilar they are not far wrong, if 
music be turned from its rightftil spiritual end 
to serve an alien purpose. * Lilies that fes- 
ter smell far worse than weeds.' We must 
face the facts. Music is the satisfaction of a 
universal human need for utterance on a plane 
which words alone cannot quite reach; and 
when that utterance is directed toward God, 
as it ought to be in every tone of the Church's 
music, we must recognize in it a vehicle for 
great spiritual leadership. It is the glory of 
Horatio Parker's life, not that he received 
eminent and well-deserved honors from his 
fellow men at home and abroad, but that from 
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his youth up his musical career had that qual- 
ity of spiritual leadership. He was a setter 
up of lofty standards, and he never declined 
from them himself, nor diminished them for 
others in the smallest degree, so long as he 
lived. They were not merely standards of 
aesthetic taste and of technical efficiency in 
craftsmanship, high as were his self-imposed 
requirements in those necessary particulars. 
They were standards of truth, of sincerity, 
of steadfastness to lofty ideals of nobility and 
of intellectual beauty, of loyalty to the Church 
and of loving service to God. 

*'The training and use of his rare native 
talent for these aims were what made him a 
great Church musician, and the intellectual 
and s[)iritual leader of so many of his craft 
who would fain pursue the same course to- 
ward the same goal." 

The keynote of the sermon is indicated in 
what we have quoted. Dean Robbins, how- 
ever, grasped the opportunity of mentioning 
in detail some of the more important con- 
tributions that the composer made to the 
music of the Church. He spoke of his early 
home training under the imfluence of a mother 
who was a loyal church woman, and singularly 
fitted to guide the footsteps of her son in the 
paths of religion and sacred song. Particular 
mention was made of the composer's hymn 
music; and of the valued assistance rendered 
by him to the Hymnal Commission in the 
compilation of the new book. 

In conclusion Dean Robbins brought his 
address, superb throughout, to an ending in 
our opinion little short of sublime. 

"As wc thankfully remember the songs 
which Horatio Parker sang with his whole 
heart, we come now at last to those notable 
choral works with orchestra, which have 
brought him enduring fame in two continents. 
They do not need my unskilled praise. They 
were his own anthems of love to God that 
made him, in which he was free from all save 
self-imposed limitations, and could indeed sing 
the full song of his heart. They carried 
American choral music to lofty eminence be- 
fore unattaincd; and they did so because in 
them a high native talent spoke through the 
medium of a well-schooled mind, and a trained 
character in the utterance of a deep love of 
God, and of all that is high and holy. When 
I think of * Hora Novissima,' of the truth and 



beauty and celestial joy of it, it may well 
seem that Horatio Parker made for himself 
the prayer that St. Bernard of Morlaix 
breathed before attempting to write the 
words : 

** Lord, to the end that my heart may think, 
that my pen may write, and that my mouth 
may set forth thy praise, pour into my heart, 
and pen, and mouth, thy grace. 

*' It was not only his own effort, and human 
training, and great opportunity well-seized 
which made the composer what he was; but 
also the grace of God consciously and humbly 
sought. It is wonderful that we can possess 
as his last great choral work the tenderly 
beautiful 'Dream of Mary,* the last warm 
outpouring of a gentle, humble, human heart 
close to God, that was also the heart of a 
genius. 

"The Lord grant him rest eternal, and let 
light perpetual shine upon him, 

'"Where saints find full employ, 
Songs of triumphant joy 

Ever upraising, 
They who are most beloved, 
They who were tried and proved, 

Together praising.* " 




E are indebted to Mr. Wallace 
Goodrich for the following com- 
munication regarding the use of 
the BenedictuSy unabbreviated, at 
Morning Prayer when a single Canticle is 
sung after the Lesson in accordance with the 
new ruling of the General Convention. 

**The information given in the February 
number of the New Music Review, about such 
changes in the Prayer Book as had been au- 
thorized for present use will certainly be of 
great help to those organists who are not 
familiar with them. 

" It is stated in the second column on page 
one hundred, in the fourth paragraph from 
the end, that there is permitted: 'the se- 
quence of the Communion Office immediately 
after the Te Deum, or its alternate.' The 
new rubric says : * after any one' of the follow- 
ing canticles of Morning Prayer has been said 
or sung. ' This rubric seems to me to permit 
the use of not only of either the Benedicite or 
the Benedictiis Es, but also of either of the 
Canticles appointed to follow the Second 
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Lesson. If only the Canticles following the 
First Lesson had been intended, the words 
' Morning Prayer' in the rubric would be su- 
perfluous. It seems to me that these words 
were probably inserted in order to cover ayiy 
of the Canticles of Morning Prayer, and also 
to exclude those of Evening Prayer, in case 
any ingenious person might have desired to 
stretch the word * following ' to cover the bal- 
ance of the entire day. 

" If I am not mistaken, the above interpre- 
tation of this rubric was declared correct by 
a member of the Prayer Book Commission in 
conversation some time ago. To my mind 
its most important advantage is that it would 
permit the use of the Benedictus as the single 
Canticle of Morning Prayer in such cases, and 
I hope that organists will be encouraged to use 
it in full with one of the many beautiful 
anthem settings, instead of mutilating it by a 
rendering of four verses and the Gloria set to 
an Anglican chant, and rushed through at top 
speed. 

*' If I am wrong in my interpretation of this 
rubric which I have given, I would be glad to 
stand corrected, but I believe that I am right." 

This Canticle, in its entirety (twelve 
verses), is strangely neglected in the Episcopal 
Church — in fact, it is very seldom sung except- 
ing in the season of Advent, when it is com- 
pulsory. 

Before the Tractarian revival it was, com- 
paratively speaking, lost sight of by Anglican 
composers who devoted their energies to the 
Jubilate. Attwood for example, who as or- 
ganist of St. Paul's London, held the most 
commanding position in England, during the 
early part of the last century,^ excluded the 
Benedictus from all his service settings ! This 
accounts (in all probability) for the fact that 
Mendelssohn, who was very intimate with 
Attwood, coupled the Jubilate with his cele- . 
brated Te Deum in A. He naturally followed 
the custom of the times. However, there is 
now no dearth of beautiful settings to the 
neglected Canticle — many of which appeared 
during the renaissance inaugurated by Stainer 



» Westminster Abbey cut rather a p)oor figure, music- 
ally, at that time. Cooke, Williams, and Greatorex 
did not excel in composition- Turle, who became 
organist in 1 831, is known by his service in D. He 
was far outclassed by Attwood. 



when he became organist of St. Paurs in 1872, 
— which also checked the neglect of Choral 
Eucharist. 

To return to the new rubic, Mr. Goodrich 
says in a subsequent communication: 

** I have conferred with the Secretary of the 
Joint Commission on the Revision of the 
Prayer Book, who assures me that the inter- 
pretation of the rubric which I sent you is 
correct, and is, in fact, exactly what the Com- 
mission had in mind in giving the rubric its 
present form. Do you not agree with me that 
where advantage is taken o" this new rubric 
it is ver}' desirable that Benedictus should be 
the Canticle chosen? It has always seemed 
to me that apart from its eminent fitness and 
the beauty of its text, it is also the Canticle of 
all others which has received the best treat- 
ment at the hands of composers. Possibly 
this is due to its symmetrical structure and 
the character and beauty of the text. I wish 
that our organists might be encouraged, 
wherever possible, to use the whole of this 
Canticle in a dignified anthem setting more 
often. I think that they take advantage of 
the provision to use only four verses during 
the greater part of the year, and this is per- 
haps the result of the slight given this Can- 
ticle by our forefathers in the 1789 book." 

It may be well to remind our readers that 
the issue of the Prayer Book referred to as 
the **I789 book'* gave precedence to the 
Jubilate and made the abbreviated Bene- 
dictus the alternate! 

The Psalm was printed immediately after 
the Benedicite, It was not until a century 
had passed that the order was reversed and 
the Evangelical Canticle printed in full and 
in its proper place. 

It is well to remember, too, that in the first 
Anglican book of 1549 there was'no alternate 
to usurp the place of the Benedictus. One of 
the most eminent of English liturgiologists 
says: "Excepting on the days mentioned in 
the rubric it seems most desirable that the 
Jubilate should never be used. The Hymn of 
Zacharias is so eminently prophetical, is so 
full a summary of the blessings consequent 
upon His coming, is so full of religious hope 
and joy, and of that freshness of devotion so 
fitted to the service of the morning, where it 
speaks of the Day-spring from on high, and 
the light of the Gospel, typified by the light of 
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the early sun, and forms such a noble and 
inspiriting climax to what has gone before 
that its omission materially impairs the sig- 
nificancy and unity of the Matin office." 



Whether then we consider the richness of 
the musical settings, or the words themselves, 
we have abundant reason for restoring this 
Canticle to its ancient position of importance. 

We now come to the point we raised in a 
recent issue of the Review: Is it within the 
meaning and application of the new ruling of 
the General Convention that any one of the 
"following Canticles" (by which is signified 
the Te Deuni, Benedicite, Benedict us es, Bene- 
dictus, and Jubilate) may be used as an Introit 
immediately after the Lesson when the Com- 
munion Office follows? The question is a 
very important one, and we have referred it 
to the Rev. Henry Anstice, D.D., Secretary 
to the General Convention. 

His reply deals in a special way with the 
Benedictus, but covers everything included 
between the Lesson and the Creed. (Pages 
7, 8, 9, 10, and ii of Prayer Book.) 

"The crux of a correct answer lies in wheth- 
er the word * Canticle' can be properly ap- 
plied to a 'Hymn' from the Gospel, as the 
Benedictus is. I think that the intent of the ru- 
bric is clearly to include it as *one of the 
following Canticles of Morning Prayer,* and 
that therefore it can be legitimately used after 
the First Lesson, and that as so used it will 
suffice as an Introit/' (The italics are ours.) 

Time alone will show the effect of the new 
ruling. We venture to predict that in 
chtirclies where common sense forbids long 
sermons (the chief cause of tiresome ser\dces) 
the usual order will prevail, when Commun- 
ion docs not follow Morning Prayer. That is, 
there will 1)0 two Lessons, the 7V Deurn and 
one Canticle. 

But where there is complaint about pro- 
lixity, as is generally the case when Com- 
munion and Morning Prayer are combined, we 
may exi)ect a certain amount of experimenta- 
tion, and the use of one of the so called "fol- 
lowing Canticles." The particular choice will 
vary with the "churchmanship" of the rector, 
the deference to old custom, and that elastic 
thing known as the "exigency of the occa- 
sion." 



faster ^roovams 

G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS, O. &. C, St. James 

Church, New York. 

MORNING 

"Christ our Passover" — Macfarlane. 
Te Deum in E — Parker. 
Communion Service in E — Parker. 
O., "As it began to Dawn" — Martin. 

EVENING 

Carols : 

"Christ the Lord is Risen" — Hodges. 
"The Easter Bells"— Hodges. 
"A Song of Sweetness" — Warren. 
"Christ is Risen" — Harrat. 
"Alleluia" — Richards. 

JOHN BLAND, C; JOHN GUSHING, O., Calvary 
Church, New York. 



Org., Offertory to St. Cecilia— Batiste. 

A., "Welcome, Happy Morning" — Sullivan. 

"Christ our Passover ' — Plain song. 

Te Deum in F— Smart. 

Communion in E flat — West. 

A., "Now is Christ Risen"— West. 

Org., Pilgrims' Song — Batiste. 



Org., Laus Deo — Dubois. 
A., "When the Sabbath was Past "—Foster. 
"Where Hast thou Laid Him" — Clough-Leighter. 
Org., Spring Song — Borosski. 

DR. MILES FARROW, O., Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York. 

MORNING 

Communion Service in F — Smart. 
A., "As it Began to DawTi" — Martin. 

EVENING 

Magnificat in E flat — Parker. 

A., " The Resurrection and Ascension — Gounod. 

"Hallelujah, Christ is Risen" — Steane. 

SETH BINGHAM, O. & C, Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York. 

Org., Easter Morning — Mailing. 
Scherzo, Symphony II — Vieme. 
Carol, "Let the Merr>' Church Bells Ring" — Piae 

Cantiones. 
" Now Christ the Lord is Risen" — XVI centur>*. 
Org., "In Thee is Joy"— Bach. 

Lack of space prohibits the inclusion of other services 
whicli we hope to print in our next issue. — Editor. 



^ii00C5tcd Jicvwtcc ^ists fov 
plaiV 1920 

4th Sunday after Easter, May 2d 

Te Deum ) 

Benedictus > in F Tours 

Jubilate J 

Introit, The Lord is my strength Smart 

Offertory, I heard a great voice Cobb 

Communion Serv^ice in F Tours 

Magnificat \ . p Tmirt 

Nunc Dimittis / ^" ^ ^ "^^ 
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Anthem, Sing praises. Gounod 

Offertory, I will sing Sullivan 

5th Strnday after Easter, May 9th 

i^Sus } i«C Martin 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, Worthy is the Lamb Handel 

Offertory, Come ye faithful Martin 

Communion Service in C Martin 

NuTol^ittis } - C Martin 

Anthem, God be merciful West 

Offerto^>^ Love divine Stainer 

Ascension Day, May 13th 

bL^TcTus } -Bfl=»t Stainer 

Jubilate, Chant. 

Introit, O Risen I^ord Barnby 

Offertory, King all glorious Barnby 

Communion Service in B Hat Stainer 

Magnificat \ -^ g ^ ^^^-^ 

Nunc Dimittis / 

Anthem, O Lord our governor Steane 

Offertory, Unfold ye portals Gounod 

Sunday after Ascension Day, May i6th 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus in C Lohr 

Jubilate J 

Introit, The I^rd reigneth D. S. Smith 

Offertory, Peace I leave Roberts 

Communion Service in C Lohr 

NuTDTmittis } - C Lokr 

Anthem, In my Father's house Button 

Offcrtorj', Al)ove all praise Mendelssohn 

Whitsunday, May 23d 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus [ in A Macfarren 

Jubilate J 

Introit, If ye love me Monk 

Offertory, Holy Spirit, Come Martin 

Communion Service in A Afacfarren 

Magnificat \.^ Macfarren 

Nunc Dimittis j •' 

Anthem, Grieve not Stainer 

Offertory, The Wilderness Goss 

Trinity Sunday, May 30th 



• in F Garrett 



Te Deum 

Benedictus 

Jubilate 

Introit, Behold, God is great Naylor 

Offertory, I am Alpha Roberts 

Communion Service in F Garrett 

MaKn.licut | j p ^ 

Nunc Dimittis j 

Anthem, Holy, Holy, Holy Spohr 

Offertory, I saw the Lord Stainer 



;»cvulcc Sists 



May 2d. 

With the exception of the anthem by Gerard Cobb 
the Service and anthems suggested for this Sunday are 



all works of familiar writers of the conservative English 
school. "I Will Sing of Thy Power" is one of the most 
popular of the numerous anthems bearing the name of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, its great vogue being doubtless due 
to the spontaneous and eminently vocable melody 
which characterizes it. Gerard Cobb's, "I Heard a 
Great Voice" is a triumphant anthem of distinguished 
character, with an especially effective bass solo. 

May Qth. 

The music of Sir George Martin requires neither 
introduction nor comment. The Te Deum and Bene- 
dictus in C, and the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 
the same key, are festival in character, while the Com- 
munion Service is from the series of short settings of 
which he was the editor, a series designed to provide 
music interesting musically and devotional in character, 
whilst also of easy execution and of moderate compass 
for the voices. The chorus, "Worthy is the Lamb" 
is from "The Messiah" and includes the famous fugfue, 
"Blessing and honor, glory and power." The sug- 
gested Offertory, "Ix)ve Divine" is the familiar tenor 
and soprano duet from the cantata "The Daughter of 
Jairus." The anthem "God be Merciful Unto Us," is 
a chorus from the popular cantata, "Seed-time and 
Harv^est." 

May jjth. 

Stainer and Barnby are names to conjure with in 
English church music. The Barnby "King All Glor- 
ious" with its fine tenor solo, is one of the finest festival 
anthems in the repertoire. Of somewhat the same 
character and of equal worth is the chorus "Unfold Ye 
Portals Everlasting," from Gounod's oratorio, "The 
Redemption." 

May 1 6th. 

"The Lord Reigneth" is a festival anthem by the 
American composer, David Stanley Smith. There is a 
tenor solo, "The Heavens declare His righteousness," 
which afterwards appears as an obbligato with the 
chorus " Peace I Leave with You" by the late Dr. Yarley 
Roberts, also gives a splendid opportunity to the tenor 
and is one of the best and most popular of anthems. 
A rarely -heard anthem of fine style is Elliot Button's 
"In My Father's House." It contains a middle sec- 
tion, to be sung by solo quartet, or by full choir pianis- 
simo, founded on the hymn-tune, "Tottenham." The 
Mendelssohn, "Above All Praise" is a short anthem, 
occupying only three printed pages, but it is a master- 
piece. Its brief span is an epitome of what constitutes 
good part-writing. 

May 2jd. 

Goss's " The Wilderness" is of sufficiently ample pro- 
portions to be described as a motet, rather than as an 
anthem. With alternating recitatives for baritone and 
tenor, and chorus, its variety and musical interest have 
serv'ed to keep it alive throughout many years. To- 
gether with the other numbers suggested for this day, 
it is representative of the best EngHsh traditions. 

Afay 30th. 

E. W. Naylor's anthem, "Behold God is Great" is 
one of the most interesting anthems of recent years; in 
melodic invention and harmonic variety, the composer 
has spoken with vigor and personality and the music 
is developed with constant variety and fresh interest. 
Dr. Roberts' "I Am Alpha and Omega" is worthy to 
rank with the better-known setting by Stainer. The 
number by Spohr is a brief chorus, with tenor solo, from 
the oratorio, "The Last Judgment." The Stainer 
nnthem, "I Saw the Ix)rd" is for eight-part chorus, and 
is provided with an orchestral accompaniment, as well 
as an accompaniment for organ. 
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SYMPHONY, STORM KING. By Clarence Dickin- 
son. New York: The H. W. (iniy Co., Xovello 
cS: Co., Ix)nilon. 

Two movements of this symi)hony were played re- 
cently by the composer at the deilicatory recital on the 
new orj^'an in Brick Presbyterian Church, Xew York 
City, of which he is orjjanist. The music at that time 
attracted considerable atlenti(^n and the publication of 
the entire work has been awaited with fjreat interest. 
The composer has laid out his work alon^ lK>ld and 
ambitious hues and has achieved one of the most note- 
worthy additions to orjjan literature of recent years. 
It is a work, large in dimensions and big in spirit; its 
five movements occupy in all lifty-one pages and the 
music passes thn)ugh many moods, employing with 
great variety and skill the many devices of the com- 
poser's art, so that interest is constantly stimulated. 
Needless to say, tlic music is always couched in the 
idiom of the instrument fr>r which it is written; Mr. 
Dickinson is an organist par excellence and understands 
perfectly the demands and cai)acitics of the organ. His 
style of writing is modern, but not ultra-modem; he 
bases his work upon classical models, rather than seek- 
ing out new paths of self-expression. At the siime time 
his invention and development are full of individuality 
and he moves with c^onscious free<lom through the 
forms and formula) of the meiiium he has choscTi. 

The symphony derives its name from the fact that it 
reflects the impressions made uiK)n the comiwser by 
the var\'ing m«x)ds of the stately '* Storm King" moun- 
tain which stands guard over' the Highlands of the 
Hudson. The first movement, Allegro Ma^toso, sug- 
gests the stem and stormy aspects of the rocky heights, 
with moments of calm beauty and serenity. Full of 
contrast and quite dramatic in character, the music of 
this movement belongs to that type of descriptive music 
which seeks to portray the emotions aroused by a con- 
templation of Nature, rather than to imitate Nature 
herself. 

The second movement is in canonical form, with its 
two interwinding voices, suggesting the picture of two 
friends walking along a winding, hillside path; occa- 
sionally blended, harmonious sounds of Nature arc 
heard, with the village church bell in the distance. 
The Scherzo brings to mind the hobgoblins which are 
suppo.«?ed to disport themselves at night, suggesting the 
ghostlv game of bowls described in "Rip van Winkle." 
The noise of rolling reverberating thunder in the neigh- 
boring mountains suggests their wild games; one of 
them is a mighty monster, whose giant f<Kjtstq)s are 
heard through the heavy pedal Bombarde. The Inter- 
mezzo reflects a summer day, with now and then a 
scurrying gust oi wind in the hills breaking the calm; 
with elusive suggestions (jf distance, with here and there 
a touch r)f the ])lainiive peaceful melancholy with 
which the heart of man is touchetl l>y the beauty of a 
summer twilight. The Finale opens with the enuncia- 
tion of a solemn, iini)osing "Hymn of .\ature" theme; 
then enter all the other various elements of Nature's 
life, harmonious and discordant, peaceful and tempestu- 
ous, and with them, revelations of tunuilt in the soul of 
man, all to resf^lve themselves at last into the broad, 
sure chords of Nature's hynm. The ukhvIs thus mir- 
rored in the varying phases of the symi)hony are merely 
suggestions on the i)art of the com])oser of the outline 
which was in his mrnd when writing; they are not ar- 
bitrary anrl the music will stand on its own merits with- 
out the i)rompting of a set "i)rogram." 

Technicallv the symphony adheres to the classical 
form. The first movement is largely built around one 
short theme, whieh is announce<l in the pt^dal. It is 
followed by four sustained chords on Strings, Flutes, 
Tubas, and Diapasons. After a rather extenrled intro- 
duction on a subsidiary theme the main theme appears 
harmonized and proclaimed on full organ; it is followed 
at once by the second theme. The development be- 



gins with a Fugue on the theme of the introduction, 
which is interrupteil by reminiscences of the secf)nd 
theme on the Kchr> organ. Then the main theme is 
developed harmonieally and rhythmically, reaching a 
climax in a i)assage of double canonic imitation, fol- 
lowe<l by a short cjuiet section on the Echo organ. A 
passage of ascending chords with descending bass, 
slowly exi)anding in continueil crescendo, leads to the 
final entrance of the secv)nd theme. 

After a short introduction for harp and chimes, with 
sfjft sustained ch«)rds, the Canon procectis on its way 
in strict imitation in the octave. In the Trio the imita- 
tion is carried throughout four voices at the distance 
of the fifth. Alter a short interlude in the character of 
the prehule, the original Canon is taken up again. 

The main theme of the Scherzo apiM.-ars first in the 
Bass(M)n. The .^^eamd theme is a crmntry dance, tir 
Musette. The development consists of the theme in 
canon i>laye<l against itself in augmentation, followed 
by a Fughetta. After the repetition, a Coda Imili on 
the first three notes of the principal theme brings the 
movement Xu a dose. 

In the Intermezzo the folksong theme is given out on 
the French Horn, and echoed in fuller harmony. Its 
repetition is acc-omi)anied by a short figure on the Flute. 
The middle section treats the theme canonically, the 
final bit having the imitations in the octave and at the 
same time in the third part in inversion. 

In the Finale, the main theme of Gregorian character, 
is given out on the i)edals, in octaves. A pedal t^- 
denza leads uj) to an extended, ru.shing Trjccata derived 
from the theme and iniluding within itself an elal>orate 
ptnlal cadenza, -\gain the theme is heard in its entirely 
as a (Chorale. A Fughetta on the head of the theme 
follows, the Toccata is resume<i. and the movement ends 
with a (^horale-like harmonization of the main theme. 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. Bv Peter Christian 
Lutkin. Xew York: The H. W. Cray Co., Novello 
Sc Co., I^MKlon. 
This new setting of the Pastoral Psalm is for three- 
I)art children's chorus, and was written esptH.-ially for 
and dedicated to the Children's Chorus of the Chicago 
North Shf)re Music Festival, to be held at Evanston, 
lUinois, May 24 to 29, 1920. The accompaniment as 
publi.shed is for piano or organ, but there is also an 
orchestral aca>mpaniment, the parts of which may be 
had from the publishers. The comi)oser has taken 
some liberties with the Biblical text, owing doubtless 
to musical exigencies, and has written his music to 
wonls which are i)artly from the King James version, 
and partly from the Prayer Book. The music is 
appropriately pastoral in character and is not difficult 
to sing; the passiige beginning, "Thou pre[)arcst a 
table before me" is to be sung by semi-chorus in unison, 
or bv a solo voice. 



A HUSH SONG. 



1 



S- By Noel Johnson. 



A SONG OF HOPE. J 

NARCISSUS. By ICthelbert Nevin. Boston: The 
Boston Music- Co. 
The new choruses for women's voices, by Noel John- 
son are for two parts. The music of both is simple and 
melotiious, graceful and singable. The arrangement 
for women's voiees of Ethelbcrt Nevin *s ever-popular 
"Narcissus" has been made by John Martel, who has 
di.splaytnl considerable ingenuity. The accomi)ani- 
ment is for i)iano and violin, and the melody is given to 
the latter instnunent, which therefore becomes indis- 
pen.sable to the perfonnance of the number. The piano 
ac(.x)mi)aniTnent is an adaptation of the original music, 
while the vocal forces in three parts, present an entirely 
new melody, whieh appears as a counter-melody to 
Nevin 's famous one. Such cleverness on the part of an 
adapter of another man's music is unusual, and the 
effect of the combination of voices and instnimcnts is 
extremely pleasing. 
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TWO RESPONSES AFTER PRAYER. By Lucina 
Jewell. Boston: The Boston Music Co. 
These two responses for use after prayer are a little 
longer and more elaborate than is usual. The text of 
the first, " Light of the Soul" is by that medieval monk 
and poet, Bernard of Clairvaux, whose poem "Hora 
Novissima" inspired the late Horatio Parker to some 
of the finest music of his career. This response is a 
two verse poem ; the music is for four mixed voices and 
is appropriately prayerful, with sufficient interest in 
melody and counterpoint to justify its musical existence. 
The second response, " Breathe on Me, Breath of God" 
is somewhat simpler, but is also in two verses. 

GOD SAVE AMERICA. By W. Franke Harling. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co., Novello & Co., 

London. 
This "national hymn" is arranged for male chorus, in 
four parts. Its two verses are not difficult to sing, and 
its spirit is appropriately martial and vigorous. It 
may be sung either with or without accompaniment. 

COMMUNION SERVICE IN E. By Marcus H. Car- 
roll. 

COMMUNION SERVICE IN A. By F. E. J. Lloyd. 
Boston: The Boston Music Co. 
Of these two new settings of the Communion Service, 
the first-named is the more elaborate. That by Dr. 
Lloyd is of sufficient simplicity to be within the powers 
of almost any choir. Much of it is chanted and the 
effect throughout is very devotional. Portions of the 
Carroll setting attain to a considerable dramatic in- 
tensity and the setting will require careful rehearsing. 
The service is provided with an orchestral accompani- 
ment, as well as the usual organ acompaniment. The 
"Credo" and "Agnus Dei" are published separately. 
The "Credo" is especially dramatic in texture and bears 
the subtitle, "Gerusalemme Liberata, December 11, 
1917, God is marching on." The "Sursum Corda" is 
to be sung unaccompanied, and there are throughout 
the service many beautiful effects from both organ and 
voices. There are several solos; the "Agnus Dei" is 
set entiiely for a solo voice, designated by the composer 
as "soprano," although when rendered by adults it 
will probably be found to be more effective when sung 
by the contralto voice, as it is somewhat low for an 
adult soprano. 

OVERTURE SOLENNELLE. By Peter Tschaikowskv, 
transcribed for organ by Edwin Arthur Kraft. 
New York: The H. W. Gray Co., Novello & Co., 
Ltd., London. 
The Overture Solennelle by Tschaikowsky, com- 
monly known as " 181 2," has long been one of the great 
favorites with audiences when played by brass band or 
orchestra; it was perhaps a bold undertaking to trans- 
plant it to the organ, and the fact that it has been done 
is an indication of the increasing importance of the use 
of the organ in moving-picture theaters and other 
purely secular places and functions. Mr. Kraft is a 
brilliant virtuoso on the organ, is indeed one of the fore- 
most exponents of what we may call the secular organ, 
and it goes without saying that his transcription has 
been most admirably accomplished. The music of the 
overture, depicting the burning of Moscow and the dis- 
comforture of Napoleon's army, is tumultuous and 
dramatic in the extreme and to properly interpret it on 
the organ requires great virtuosity and more than a 
little technical skill on the part of the organist; it must 
be played with the utmost dash and bravura else it will 
fail entirely of its effect. The resources of the modem 
concert organ are taxed to their limit, also, with espe- 
cial need for effective trumpets and much brilliancy. 
The thirty-five pages of the organ transcription offer 
a formidable but not insurmountable challenge to the 
organist and will repay the best he has to expend upon 
it. 
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fast mouth 

SACRED 

•DOYCE, WILLIAM.— "Turn Thee unto Me." 

'-^ Anthem for Soprano Duet and Chorus. Edited by John 
E. West. (No. 1075. Novello's Octavo Anthems.) 25c. 

BROWNING, S.— "Ave, Maria" (No. 3), and "Lead, 
Kindly Light." 30c. 

(RAINES, S. R.— "O Happy mom of Easter." Song. 

^-^ High Voice in G. 60c. 

QOETZ, H.— "By the waters of Babylon." First 
^"-" Chorus from Psalm 137. (No. 1076, Novello's Octavo 
Anthems.) isc. 

JJALLS, A. E. — Communion Service in E flat. 75c. 
T UTKIN, P. C— "The Lord is my Shepherd." An- 

-■^ them. C. M. R.. S73. 20c. 

jyjALONEY, C. E.— Te Deum laudamus. In C. 

"Crossing the bar." Anthem. For s.a.t.b. 150. 

TSTEAVE, MRS. SHEFFIELD.— "In memory of our 

■^"^ Dead" (1914-1918). Hymn. 2sc. 

pENNINGTON-BICKFORD, REV. W.— Benedic- 

•■■ tion Hymn. No. 4. ("Saviour most dear"). 6c. 

\1700D, D. D.— "Gently Falls the Shades of Even- 

• ^ ing. Wood Series, 13. loc. 

SECULAR 

r)EERING, RICHARD.— "The Cryes of London." 
-■-^ Humorous Fancy. For s.a.t.b. Edited by Sir Freder- 
ick Bridge. (.\o. 1346. Novello's Part-Song Book.) 30c. 

pARRAR, ERNEST.— Two Pastorals: "Come you, 

•■' Mary." and "Who would Shepherd pipes forsake." Sonq:. 
Two keys. 7Sc. each. 

riATTY, NICHOLAS.— Three Short Odes for Chorus 

^^^ and Orchestra, (i. "Truth is a golden thread"; "Un- 
fathomable Sea"; 3. "To suffer woes"). Ii.so. 

rilBBONS, ORLANDO.— "The Cryes of London." 
^^ Humorous Fancy. For s.a.t.b. Edited by Sir Freder- 
ick Bridge. (No. 134S. Novello's Part-Song Book.) 30c. 

T-JANDEL, G. F.— "Alcides' name in latest story." 
■■"■• Recitative and Air. From "Hercules." Song. soc. 

IJARLING, W. F.— "God save America." Four 
•*■"*■ Voices. Modem Series, 175. 12c. 

XJEWSON, G. H. P.— "Where'er I see those smihng 
•*■•■' eyes." Old Irish Air. Arranged for Mixed Voices. 12c. 

A/TcNAUGHT, W.— "The Piper." Song. In D. 

^^'^ E flat, and F. Each. 7SC. 

CCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 333) contains the 
*^ following music in both notations: — "Let Snowdrop rest. " 
Unison Song. From "Snowdrop and the Dwarfs." W. Mc- 
N AUGHT. "April Showers." Arranged as an accompanied 
Two-part Song. J. L. Hatton. 8c. 



CCHOOL SONGS.— 
*^ No. 1227. "My Trc 



SIGER. 8c. 



y Treasure." Unison Song. C. G. Rbis- 



T^UCKETT, J. E. SHUM— "Sae far awa'." Song. 
•■• 75c. 

\17AGNER, R.— "Parsifal." Prelude, Transforma- 

•~ tion Scene, and Grail Music, from Act I. English Ver- 
sion by Claude Avkling. 75c. 

WEBBE, WM. Y.— " Indian Lullaby-Song. Mezzo. 
60c. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

BIGGS, ALLAN.— " L^gende." For Pianoforte Solo. 
Ii.so. 



r)ICKSINSON SYMPHONY.— "Storm King." Or- 
^-^ gan. I2.50. 

VEACO, J. G. DIRGE.— Organ. St. Cecilia Series, 

' 123. soc. 
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^voanists 



J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director. Church of Divine Paternity. 
76th St. and Central Park West, New York. 
Organ Recitals 
Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
West 45th Street. New York, or 

295 Claremont Avenue. Montclair , N. J. 



CHARLES 0. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul's. Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Streets 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Address: 301 Lafayette Avenue. Telephone, Prospect 7836 



LUCIEN E. BECKER. F. A. G. O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS INSTRUCTION 

368 Multnomah St. Portland. Ore. 



W. HUNTER BECKWITH 

Organist and Choirmaster 

Trinity Chapel - New York 

Address: 16 West 26th Street. New York City 

FRANK G. BUTGHER, MUS. BAG., 
F.R.G.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.G.M. 

Organist and Music Director, St. Stephen's Church 

Pittsfield. Mass. 

Music Director. Hoosac School. Hoosick. N. Y. 

Formerly Asst. Organist, Canterbury Cathedral 



WnXIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

17 East nth Street. New York 



GHARLES E. GLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. Wbstbrn Rbsbrvs Univbksity 

Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Plorence'Harkness 

Memorial Chapel. Cleveland. Ohio 
Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave., Cleveland. O. 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAG.. 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 

Barringer High School. Newark. N. J. 

Instruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 316 Belleville Ave.. Newark. N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

. CONCERT ORGANIST 

Recitals. Concert Tours. Organ Openings 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral. St. Louis. Mo. 



GLIFFORD DEMAREST. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Bxaminatioos. 

Addrwi: Church of '.he Massiah, 

S4th Sc and Park Av*., N. Y. 



GLARENGE DIGKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music. Brick Presbyterian Chen eh. 

Temple Beth-Bl and Union Theoiqsical Seminary 

4»a Fifth Avenue. New York 



GHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

PBLLOW OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OP ORGANISTS 

867 West 181st St. 

New York City 



RIGHARD F. DONOVAN 

ORGAN. PIANO. THEORY 
Modem 3 Manual Organ. Available for Practice 
Studio: 102 West 7Sth Street. New York City 
Phone: Columbus 3384 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choir-Director. Church of the Redeemer, lla 
town. New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Chm«h, Charlestoa, 

W. Vs.. Director of Music. Charleston High School 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue. New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster, Second Congregational Chnreh. 

Hcdyoke. Mass. 

Director of Music. Mount Holyoke College 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Training op Boys* Voices 
Organ Recitals. Instruction in Piano. Organ. Harmony. 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address : 170 West 75th Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus., N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Classon Ave. Presb^ Church. Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of Americas Church in Berlin 

Instruction, Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West 11 8th St.. New York 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland. Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington. N. J. 
and CM. — Presbyterian Church. FleminstoiL N. J. 
CM.—First Reformed Church, Somenrille. N. J. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
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JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church, Boston. Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

Send for new circtdar. 

Addreat: 140 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass. 



BAUMAN LOWE 

Assistant Conductor — Oratorio Society of New York 

Organist and Choirmaster 

St. Bartholomew's Church. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Musical Director 

St. John's Church. Elizabeth, N. J., and the Pingry School 

Address: Elizabeth. N. J. 



T. TERTIUS NOBLE. F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 
St. Thomas' Church. New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR, AND COACH 
Address: i West 53d Street 



JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca. New York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

Ttw Hilt School. Pottetown. Pa. 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

AasisUnt Organist Trinity Church. New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York 



WALTER PECK STANLEY. A.A.G.O. 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS 

Address c/o H. W. Gray Co. 

2 West 4Sth Street, New York 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Church; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chapel (Western Reservt 

University), Cleveland 

AUTHOR OF "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Flemington Children's Choirs 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somervtlle, N. J. 

Studio: Flemington, N. J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Instraetor of Organ and Piano. Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 624 So. Michigan Avenu*. Chicago. 111. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

LOrganist and Choirmaster South Congr«g»tional Church and 
Temple Israel. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



Sttxlio: 463 Bedford Ave. 



Brooklyn 
'Phooe 



9X79-L Williamsburg 



ALFRED R, WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Church, Goucher College. 

Madison Avenue Synagogue. The Orpheus Club. 

Addrest: St. Paul's School. 8 East PrankUa Street, 

Baltimore. Maryland 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, N. Y. 4 Perry Street. New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. First Presbyterian Church. 
Brooklyn. Director of Music, Packer Collegiate 
Institute 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 



JULIUS C. ZINGG, F.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Baptist Church, 

Montclair, N. J. 

RECITALS CONDUCTING 

Address: i Mountain Place. Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Telephone: Montclair 3136 W. 



RANDALL HARGREAVES 

Bass-Baritone 

Soloist of wide experience and good sight reader 

Available for Sundays 

c/o Mrs. CHARLOTTE BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York City 



ORGAN MAINTENANCE 

LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 

2899 Valentine Ave., Bronx, New York 
Telephone: Fordham 1313 — night and day 
Organs cared for by yearly agreement. Electric motors in- 
stalled. Where funds are limited splendid rebuilt and guaranteed 
organs can be secured. 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

Read 

THE DIAPASOIN 

It Contains 
Specifications of Mew Organs. 
Mews of the Organists. 
Large Department of Recital Programs. 
¥aluable Quartet Choir Department by Harold W, 

Thompson, Ph.D. 
Splendid Reviews of Mew Organ ana Choir Music by 

Harold ¥mcent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Moving-Picture Organ- 
ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 
Each of these Features alone is worth the Subscriptloii Prict 
One Dollar a Year— Twelve laanea 
Send 10 Cents In Stamps for Sample Copy 
THE DIAPASON 
IS08 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 



Boy Voice Training 

Special Course for Organists 
G. EDWARD STUDDS 

121 l^est 9l8t St., New YorK City 
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Third National Convention 

of the 

American Guild of Organists 

Will be held on June 22-24, inclusive, at the OBERLIN COLLEGE AND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, OBERLIN, OHIO. 

The entire resources of this splendidly equipped institution will be at the 
service of those who attend this Convention. Organ Recitals will be given 
by such artists as Lynnwood Farnam (New York), Charles Heinroth (Pitts- 
burgh), Wm. E. Zeuch (Boston), C. M. Courboin (Syracuse), and others of 
national reputation. Papers will be read on subjects of practical use and interest 
to organists and musicians in general, and discussions led by such authorities as 
Clifford Demarest, Warden of the American Guild of Organists, Frederick 
ScHLiEDER, and others. Splendid organs are available for the recitals and the 
halls of the College for the lectures. 

The educational and inspirational value of such a gathering as this cannot 
be over-estimated. 

The serious side will not, however, occupy the entire time of the Convention, 
for much is planned by way of relaxation and amusement. Oberlin is a beautiful 
place and fuU opportunity will be given to enjoy it in its best season. Auto trips, 
etc., are on the schedule, and social gatherings will have an important place. 

Expenses while at Oberlin will not amount to more than $3.50 or $4.00 per 
day. Living accommodations will be provided in the College dormitories. 
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Who is the Greatest 
Living Violinist? 



Facts r Fancies, signed articles by artists 
themselves, letters^ interviews, and an utmost 
endless array of viewpoints, will settle this 
question in our readers' minds, during the 
course of the coming season. 



30c. a copy 



$2,00 per year 



The Violinist Publishing Co, 

$4 East Van Biiren St. Chicago, El. 

Adveriisers write for raie card 



'T^rrr tUtJgA 



A WAR D 
RIBBON 



PANAMA PAGFrc 
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MEDAL 
HONOR 
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THE 

''ORGOBLO 

the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Medal of 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD CONN. 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

They are built as well ^s 
an organ can be built — solid, 
dependable, maintaining an 
average of performance and be- 
havior unequaled in the organ 
world. 

These facts are confirmed by 
the widespread enthusiasm and 
approval of the users of nearly 
nine hundred Austin organs, in- 
cluding over sixty-four manual 
instrtmients. 



AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

158 Woodland St. 
Hartford Conn. 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 

Special Preparatory Centers in Different 

Parts of the City for Children between 

Seven and Twelve Years of Age 



FRANK DAMROSCH 
DIRECTOR 

t20 CLAREMONT AVENUE 



JOVtMetB'OECLMfltftim 



nosicflL 

OBSeWCR 



WHAT IS THE MUSICAL OBSERVER? 

It h A montbl? ittuaic loagpiiqe pubLUhed la tbe jitlereffls of tli« 

Btudent aad teacher and thft mujiic Jciver in ffijieril. 

WHAT IS IT LIKE? 

tt [a let a cUss hy itaptl. Not aaif do«i5 It go iato detaU for the 
mrioui bmncheH of muiicHl arit but it also keepi 7011 a brew at of 
all the muilcal bappeniii^ in tbo concert and operallc field In all 
the large cltl«a. 

WHAT WILL IT BRING ME? 

tt will hting yon M piges of readm; matter, iacladinc ao paf^t of 
music and ont of tbe best Choral nod Orfan Music Oei^trtm^ntc 
conducted bjr l^r. OUado P< Msnsfleld- Yau cannot afford to tnise 
his artideB. Other contributions by auch well-kaowo arlisls aod 
teachHs an Leo Ornstein, Leopold Godo««Jif« WiiU Kreislcr, W, H, 
Greene^ 0tc, 

WHAT DOES IT COST? 

It coatB ti.oo a year. Less tkan t7C^ * monlh, Jiut ttlck a two- 
dotUr bill In an eii?elope, write your name and addreii acroBi the 
back of tbJB ctfcular and mall it to us« D'ocle Sam will deliver it 
Bafely to us— HIS BOYS AKE HOWEST. 
THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS read the MUSICAL 
OBSERVER every monlh and rely on it to help them in Iheii wotk 
and to k«ep tbem Informed of what ia Eoini on In ihe music world. 
Try It and you too will flad U ia jtiat what fou have been looking for^ 

COUPON 

MUSICAL OBSERVER CO. ^ Cooper Square - NEW YORK CITY 

Encbsed pkase find for which enter my subscription for ihe MUSICAL OBSERVER for months 




NAME, 
CITY— 



.ADDRESS- 



Y early snbacriplion $SMO. 
Canadian '" 2.2B. 

Foreign ** 2.50. 



_STATE, 

n m04, $1.00. 

S " i.ss. 

** L25. 



Cutrrnt i^^m' iBOe. 
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Just Published 

PICTURE MUSIC 

A Collection of 
Classic and Modern Compositions for the Organ especially adapted 
for Moving Pictures with practical suggestions to the Organist 

Edited by Lacex Baher, Mus. B. 



CONTENTS 



VOLUME I 



Adagio. ('* Moonlight " Sonata) 

Arab Dance 

Canzonetta 

Cantab ILE ... 

Chanson Triste . 

Cornelius March 

Danse Arabe 

Death of Ase. (*' Peer Gynt 

Forlane 

Humoresque 

Melody ... 

Moonlight Sonata. First Movement Beethoven 

" My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice " Saint-Sains 

Nocturne in G Minor Chopin 

Prayer Palestrina 



') 



Beethoven 

Tschaikawsky 

Godard 

Saint'Saens 

Tschaikawsky 

Mendelssohn 

Tschaikawsky 

Grieg 

Aubert 

F, E, Ward 

Tschaikawsky 



VOLUME II 



Allegro quasi Marcl\ 

Berceuse 

Chantilena 

Chanson Triste . 

Concert Caprice 

Cradle Song 

Cradle Song 

Festive March 

Les Cloches de Ste. Marie 

Meditation 

Minuet 

Prayer 

Romance 

Sketch in F Minor 

Triumphal March 



Rosseter Cole 

Ilynsky 

H,A. Matthews 

Harvey Gaul 

Edward Kreiser 

Edward Kreiser 

Frederic L^acey 

Frederick Maxson 

Frederic Lacey 

. R. G. Hailing 

Boccherini 

Frederic iMcey 

Frederick Maxson 

Harvey Gaul 

J, M. Dickinson 



2 Volumes, bound in Cloth, for 73 cents each 

New Yorhi The H. W. Gray Co. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The School of Music offers courses in Piano, Orgsn, Violin. 
Violoncello, Voice snd Theory of Mosic leading to degrees and 
diplomas. Also a diploma coarse in Public School and Com- 
munity Music. Literary studies in the College of Liberal Arts 
included without extra cost. Refined social euTironment and 
beautiful situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartet, the Student Symphony Or- 
chestra of eighty, a Junior orchestra of thirty-five, the A Cap- 
pella Choir, tne Bvanston Musical Club, and the great North 
Shote Musical Festivals with choruses totaling over aooo 
voices, offer unparalleled practical advantages. Send for 
detailed description of courses. 

Faii Term Opens September 23d 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Dtuk 

Evanston, 111. 

The New Music Review 

and 

Church Music Review 

Official Organ of the American Guild of Organists 

Devoted to the General Interests of Music 
Articles by all the foremost Music Critics 

Subscription Single Numbers 

$1.00 per annum 10 cents 

New York : The H. W. Gray Ck). 

Sole Agents for Novello ft Co., Ltd. 



Now Heady 

Two New 
Homoroos Male Voice Cantatas 

TINKER TAYLOR 

By 
Cecil Forsyth 

Price 50 cents 

LITTLE BILLEE 

By 
Wm. Y. Webbe 

Price 50 cents 

NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO 4 CO.. Ltd. 
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Skinner Organ Company 



Dorchester 



Mast. 



AFTER a careful examination of several types of 
the later forms of consoles and their mechanisms 
we are more than ever convinced that nothing has 
yet been devised that contributes so much to the 
convenience of the organist, a desirable position for 
the music rack, a helpful classification of registers and 
couplers, and ease of control, as the "old-fashioned" 
ivory draw stops placed in panels at an angle of 
43 degrees, and operated collectively by an electro- 
pneumatic combination action. 

We are supported in this opinion by every concert 
organist of national reputation. 



Now l^eady 

Choral 
Orchestration 

A practical textbook on the grounding 
in scoring compositions, especially 
anthems; a complete composition ana- 
lyzed bar by bar; musical difficulties 
considered; orchestral possibilities of each 
passage balanced against the other; 
orchestral execution explained. 

By 
Cecil Forsyth 

Cloth, fLSO net 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 



MOLLER 
PIPE ORGANS 

Unexcelled in any detail, they pos- 
sess a distmctive individuality. 
Backed by forty years of exper- 
ience — dtiring which time we have 
built over three thousand instru- 
ments — a manufacturing plant of 
huge dimensions, thoroughly equip- 
ped, a large force of trained special- 
ists, and a definite guarantee, they 
have gained an enviable reputation 
throughout the entire musical and 
religious world. References: thou- 
sands of satisfied users. Thirteen 
service stations insures best future 
care. Specifications and estimates 
on request. 

M. P. MoUer 

H a^erstoi^n Maryland 



irMENIEW 
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•PUBLISHED -BY 
-THE-H'W'Q^RY-CO- 

y^esvm.G-§>-coLTD- 



SCMMMqyT- CONTENTS 



No. 223 



JUNE, 1920 

EDITORIALS 



THE FRENCH HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSICAL STUDIES 
FRANCIS CASADESUS 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 

FACTS, RUMORS, AND REMARKS 

GUILD NEWS 

ACTIVITIES OF GUILD MEMBERS 

ORGAN RECITALS 

NOTES 

ORGAN BUILDING 

ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 
G. EDWARD STUBBS, MUS. DOC. 

REVIEWS 
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OT long ago we read an amusing 
article by Mr. Lreonard H. Spire, 
concerning operatic climax. He 
attended with a friend a per- 
'ormance of "Louise" and was amazed when 
his companion left after the third act, saying, 
"The opera's over." Thinking it over, he 




Of f ical Orqr^kn of -- 
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Vol. 19 concluded his friend was right : the last act 
should not have been written. 




HIS opinion may be questioned; 
but no doubt there are superflu- 
ous acts in operas, as there are 
superfluous finales in symphonies 
and in chamber music. Mr. Spiro thinks 
that *' Aida" should end with the Nile scene. 
Mr. J. F. Runciman said that the opera begins 
with the Nile scene, as far as the drama is 
concerned; and so we have *'Aida*' a one- 
act opera. Mr. Spiro thinks that his friend 
would not stay after the first act of *' Madame 
Butterfly" — "anything further, outside the 
imagination, must inevitably spoil." The 
last scene of "Manon Lescaut" is unneces- 
sary; the last scene of "Parsifal" is anti- 
climax; " Goetterdaemmerung" is all anti- 
climatic. 

This is all easy to say. One might venture 
the remark that the last act of "Carmen" is 
superfluous; that "II Trovatore" should end 
with the Tower scene — for in each case the 
spectator is sure there will be a tragic ending. 
Don ]os6 will stick Carmen either in the back 
or in the breast, as the stage manager will 
prefer; Leonora will carry out her purpose of 
poisoning herself, and the Coimt will send 
Manrico to the scaffold. Who cares for the 
last scene of Rossini's "Barber"? "Don 
Giovanni" now rightly ends with the supper 
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and the Statue; "The Huguenots*' with the 
faiDoas duet. 





E hope the time wiD come when it 
is not thought outrageous to 
perform only one or two move- 
ments of a symphony or a scmata. 
The last section of *"The Creation" is bore- 
some. Will the most fervent Franddte in- 
sist that we should hear the whole of **The 
Beatitudes?" 




HERE is still debate over the 
question whether music written 
by Germans livingwhen the great 
war broke out should be per- 
formed or not. We remember that as late as 
1918 someone in London, speaking kA "The 
Harmonious Blacksmith " and about to recom- 
mend it in the musical education of children, 
hesitated, and then boldly shouted that this 
composition is German, and with aU respect 
for German music ** down to, but not including 
Strauss/* he did not wish children to be 
taught to be anything but Britons. But why 
is **The Harmonious Blacksmith*' German? 
It is not German either in origin, in structure, 
or expression. We had thought that English- 
men counted Handel as one of them. 

When there was talk a few months ago 
about the programs of the first congress of 
the British Music Societ>% held in London 
in May, leading newspapers applauded the 
policy of not excluding foreigners and putting 
representative British music beside the works 
of other countries. Yet some weeks after- 
wards, no less a person than Mr. Granville 
Bantock wrote a furious letter, calling the 
putting of Strauss's ''Heldenleben" with a 
SNTnphony by Vaughan Williams, an overture 
by Elgar. and "Xuits d'Ete" of Berlioz, a 
"gratuitous insult" to British music and 
talent. He admitted that he had the highest 
admiration for **Heldenleben," but he pawed 
the air and raged at the ** disloyal and egre- 
gious act of fo"y in devoting so much time 
to the work of a foreigner. But we have 
neither faith in our national music nor loyalty 
to our composers." 



HE Italians hate for some years 
wdcomed open librettos based 
on a comparativdy modem novel 
or play that was successfuL 
Some of these operas have pleased; some have 
failed. The librettos are often queer per- 
versions of the original tale or play; as the 
film version of Mr. Conrad^s "Victor>'" pro- 
vides a final wedding, a happy ending. We 
read in foreign music periodkals that Arrigo 
Pedrollo has written music for an opera based 
on \lctor Hugo's "The Man who Laughs," 
and a Roman audience the first night called 
out the composer and the singers twenty times. 
How did the Ubrettist contrive to turn this 
extraordinary- romance into a libretto? Does 
Ursus figure? How about Barkilphedro and 
the Wapentake? Does the hideously dis- 
figured Gwynplaine address the House of 
Lords? Is Hardquanonne seen in the tortm^ 
chamber with the weights crushing out his 
life? And who is the heroine, the Duchess 
Josiane or Dea? Is the prize fight, the mill 
between Helmsgail and Phdem-ghe-Madone, 
introduced? We should Hke to read the 
libretto of this ingenuous or ingenious Italian. 



». ^^j^^ I 'lUT is "L'Homme qui rit" any 
ffj\ more unprxnnising as material for 
\fy\ a hbretto than Shakespeare's 

'^=^11 •• Tempest ? " Yet Mr. Nicholas 
Gatty is the last one to venture bravely. It 
has been well said that ''The Tempest" is 
filled with music before the composer begins. 
" We hear it as we read the play, and that fact, 
while it naturally tempts the composer to 
give outward form to the imagined sound, 
increases his difl5cult>'." 

"Where should this music be? V th' air, 
or th' earth?" 

** Enter Ariel, pla>-ing s<^enm music." 

*" Solemn and strange music; and Prospero 
above. in\'isible." 

"* The is!e is full of xxnses, 
Soimds and sweet airs, that give ddi^t, and hurt not. 
Sometiises a thousand twangHng instruments 
Will huna about mine ears," 

We are told that Mr. Gatty's music is 
** definite and incisi\*e"; that he is an3rthing 
but an •• atmospheric" composer; that he is 
shown at his best by his treatment 6L the mask. 

He is only one of many that have attempted 
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a vain task. We have never heard an orches- 
tral piece, overture, symphonic poem, or 
fragment of incidental music to the play that 
reminded us in any way of Ariel, Prospero, or 
Caliban. Tschaikowsky's fantasia is espe- 
cially disappointing; yet perhaps the hearing 
was unfair, for the performance came before 
the sight of Mr. Ben Greet rolling about on 
the stage, growling and snarling as Caliban. 
By the way, J. F. Duggan, writing two songs 
for Caliban, respresents him in the first, '*No 
more dams I'll make for fish," a tenor; while 
the second, sung by Santley, is for high 
baritone. 




NOTHER Englishman, J. E. Bark- 
worth, has written an opera 
*' Romeo and Juliet,** brought 
out in London last month, 
though it was performed at Middleborough 
foiu" years ago. He wisely leaves out Queen 
Mab's speech, which, musically, is for or- 
chestra, not for a solo singer. He brings in 
the apothecary. It is said that Mr. Bark- 
worth is especially fortunate in his music for 
the Niu^e and Mercutio and for Capulet. 




HE statement was recently made 
that Verdi's ** Don Carlos" would 
be performed at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House next season; 
** never before given in New York." This 
statement came from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. ** Don Carlos" was performed here at 
the Academy of Music on April 12, 1877, by a 
company managed by Max Maretzek. Cela- 
da took the part of Don Carlos; Dal Negro, 
that of Philip II; Miss Rastelli "(her first 
appearance) " that of the Princess Eboli ; Mme. 
Palmieri, that of Elisabeth; etc. 




S in New York, so in London, there 
has been a revival of interest in 
Gilbert and Sullivan's operettas; 
say rather a revival of criticism, 
appreciation, discussion. *' We talk of opera, 
and of Wagner; of comic opera and of Gilbert 
and Sullivan." It is said that humor is 
bound to grow old; that Gilbertianism had 
this disadvantage when applied to opera; it so 
tied him up that sometimes a false expedient 
gave him his only way out- The recent 



success here of "Ruddigore" surprised even 
the staunchest admirers of the two. Yet the 
libretto is now counted in London as one of 
Gilbert's failures. **It will, or should, be 
remembered that a long line of baronets, 
faced with the alternative of committing a 
crime a day or death, had one by one wearied 
of ill-doing, and left it to their heirs; and 
nobody but Gilbert hit on the truth that in 
such circumstances their action was suicide, 
and that suicide is in itself a crime. Per- 
fectly sound, you will observe. Unluckily 
he pushed the thing too far, brought the whole 
line to life because they ought not to have had 
to die, and left everything in a state of hope- 
less confusion. This was too much for our 
forefathers. " But Sullivan delightfully fooled 
the public. *'He sent the Briton whistling 
round the world what was not only a catchy 
tune, but, though he knew it not, beautiful 
melody. You cannot force the British public 
to become musical. It won't be driven, and, 
you shout at it, it won't listen. Sullivan 
whistled them into the theater, never bored 
them, but got them innocently to appreciate 
his more musicianly qualities." 

Yet we should like to see Gilbert's text 
respected in New York. We know some that 
were disgusted by the local allusions and gags 
introduced in "Ruddigore." 




E had supposed that organ playing 
in the Italy of the fifties was not 
to be taken any more seriously 
than the Italian organists took 
ecclesiastical music. The Boston Herald of 
May 9th published a letter written by a 
Bostonian in Rome to a friend in 1853. In 
this letter he speaks of the church music in 
Rome as being in operatic style far finer than 
any opera in Vienna or Dresden. "The 
organs are all played brilliantly, and all the 
feats of vocal and instrumental exercise are 
indulged in without scruple. The writer 
had heard much music in the chief European 
cities: he had heard at Baden-Baden an 
orchestra of 136 led by Hector Berlioz; in 
opera he had heard Grisi, Mario, Tamberlik, 
Joanna Wagner, Ney. Adelaide Phillipps had 
made her ddbut at Brescia a few days before 
he wrote. Harrison Millard of New York was 
about to appear in opera. But to the organs. 
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" We have no organs in America as they 
tinderstand that word here. An organ here 
means an instrument that can supply the 
place, if necessary, of the human voice. I 
heard in the Dominican Church at Bologna an 
organ which sang the whole mass, so that I 
hardly noticed the absence of all other voices. 
Every large church has at least two organs 
and generally more. I recollect one in 
Florence which had four large organs all 
standing out in the main building. I should 
regard it as worth while to come to Europe 
to hear the organs if there were nothing more." 
His accoimt of the organ at Freiburg, Switzer- 
land, deserves a separate paragraph. 




HE organ at Freyburg(5ic), Swit- 
zerland, can do anything — laugh 
or cry, sigh, or pray, or shout; 
can give you the forest wind, the 
insects in the field, or the roar of the ocean; 
can make a requiem for the dead such as angels 
from the land of the blessed might sing, or 
roll out such thunder as shall shake the solid 
arches above vou." 




R. HEIFETZ, fiddling in London 
for the first time on May 5th, 
did not disappoint the expecta- 
tion aroused by his records. In 
this he was fortunate. Not long ago we at- 
tended a concert in which celebrated pianists 
and a mechanical piano took part. One of 
these pianists, evidently not in the vein, 
played indifferently, one might say poorly, 
a piece by Liszt. The machine then played 
it after him as he had played it for this record, 
and the performance was a beautiful one. 
Thus the machine is both advantageous and 
dangerous to the reputation of a pianist; as 
slovenly tricks of famous singers, Mr. Caruso 
for example, are shown inexorably by the 
recording angel, or demon. 



ADY ELGAR, who died in April, 
was indeed a helpmate. When 
her husband was practically un- 
known and could not afford an 
amanuensis, she believed in him, laid out his 
scores, copied voice parts, for several thou- 




sands of pages of forty-line scores. She 
criticized, suggested. At Turin she made a 
speech of thanks to the orchestra for him in 
Italian, for she was a fine linguist. For her 
sake he broke his resolve to remain **Mr. 
Elgar." The last entry in her diary read: 
'*In one week, symphony again, and the 
Ins ti tut de France; Deo gratias." It is said 
that C^sar Franck's wife, an actress when he 
married her, nagged him by asking: **Why 
don't you write popular music?" But the 
statement may be false. 




IKE is a question that should be 
propounded to anyone under 
examination for a musical degree. 
Herodorus, the Megarian trum- 
peter, naa great strength in his chest. He ate 
enormous quantities of bread and meat — of 
whatever sort was provided for him, and he 
drank wine by the bucketful. He could 
play on two trumpets at once and playing 
•made a vast noise, if Amarantus of Alexandria, 
writing about the stage, can be believed. 
Thus he gained the prize in all the games ten 
times and, by trumpeting, encouraged the 
soldiers of Demetrius besieging Argos to 
bring up the great war machine known as the 
helepolis to the walls. Then there was a 
woman, one Aglais, a mighty trumpeter, who 
at Alexandria played a processional piece of 
music to the amazement of the people, and 
she wore a head dress of false hair and a crest 
upon her head; and she too was a prodigious 
eater and drinker. 

Here is the question: Did Herodorus and 
Aglais eat and drink so much, exciting the 
wonder of their contemporaries, because they 
were unusually proficient trumpeters, or were 
they accomplished virtuosos because they 
ate and drank extravagantly ? 




CUTE criticism shrewdly worded: 
*'Miss Ruby Holland's sonata 
has several good ideas which 
seldom attain the dignity of 
thoughts. They lie scattered about like the 
letters of an unmethodical writer, some half- 
finished, some in the wrong envelopes, some 
stamped and ready for post. The general 
outlook is that of Grieg, on a world so full of 
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fascinating things that he never knew which 
to attend to; but then he managed to make 
one enter more into his enjoyment of the 
thing he did attend to.** 




PROPOS of the Bach Festival 
held in London in April, it was 
said that composers can be 
divided into those who make 
possible a four days' festival and the others. 
This saying has the element of ** smartness," 
but it is an example of superficial criticism. 
In England Handel, Beethoven, and Bach are 
men for four days, but there may be keener 
pleasure in hearing a recital of Chopin's 
pianoforte pieces, and neither a dramatist, 
poet, or composer of music is great by reason 
of his long and formidable catalogue. 

We read in reviews of this recent Bach 
Festival, that if Beethoven is taken for a 
festival hero, he '* presents no element of 
adventure ... we know him through and 
through." That is to say that the English 
have summered and wintered with him and 
been through him with a dark lantern; but 
Bach left about two hundred church cantatas 
and only a dozen are known, well or imper- 
fectly to the average festival debauchee. 
When a writer says that much of Bach's 
finest work is out of tune with modem con- 
ceptions of religion; that there is *'a constant 
tendency in church to tone down Bach's most 
impulsive outbursts to a mood compatible 
with the sense of ecclesiastical propriety," he 
leads one to meditate historically as well as 
aesthetically. He asks how many perform- 
ances of ** My Heart ever Faithful " have given 
it with ''anything like its real feeling, its 
ecstasy of joy touched with merriment." 
We have never heard it when it did not sound 
ground out in a perfunctory, monotonous 
manner, as though the singer were saying to 
herself: *'This bores me to death, and if the 
music was not by Bach, I am sure the audience 
would yawn." 

We prefer this critic when writing about 
some young woman's pianoforte quintet, he 
said there is no jesting about it, not even in the 
giocoso: **we were on our best behavior; it 
would have been a relief if a cat could have 
walked the platform, tail in air." 




HE English were long in accepting 
Schumann's music; for some 
years they spelled Debussy's 
"Faun" with a **w"; even in 
1920 we find the brilliant music critic of the 
London Times saying that Liszt's B minor 
sonata is one of the most immoral pieces of 
music there is, because it has no soul ; ** because 
it only says to the player: 'Come and show 
off.'" Even Mr. Finck might forgive this 
writer, who afterwards says of the pianist 
that played the sonata: "With extreme con- 
scientiousness she dots all her i's, but, like a 
hasty writer, not always in the right place, 
inverting accents, and delaying the pedal 
which her right foot never leaves alone for a 
moment. It is all so polite and so meaning- 
less, and nobody seems to mind." 






HE Nursery, a play without 
words" and with music by 
Moussorgsky was produced in 
London in March. Is this an 
arrangement for the stage of Moussorgsky's 
seven songs? 

We spoke last month of Strauss's music in 
London after the war. The man of the Times 
was enthusiastic: "How splendid it is to hear 
Strauss's 'Don Juan' again; it is like getting 
back to music again. Not because it is 
German, nor in spite of its being German, but 
because it is good. There is nobody who can 
say in music, ' I don't care a damson pie' quite 
as Strauss can." 




ROFESSOR A. HENDERSON, 
speaking at the annual confer- 
ence of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians, the first held in 
England since 191 4, advocated the teaching of 
singing in schools whereby nothing but songs 
would be sung until the child reached eight 
or nine years. Then sight-reading could be 
introduced, but only in connection with songs. 



ORTENSE SCHNEIDER is dead 
at the age of eighty-two. This 
woman, who as Helen of Troy 
and the Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein, drew the monarchs and diplo- 
mats of Europe to the theaters in which she 
sang, never visited this country. We first 
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knew op^ra-bouffe in New York through 
Tost^e, then Irma. The latter was the first 
wife of Colonne, the conductor; he led the 
orchestra for her in this country and in the 
waits would play violin solos. Hortense, 
bom at Bordeaux, began her career in Paris 
by playing in comedy, but it was Offenbach 
that gave her fame. Her dressing-room at 
the theater was always crowded. One might 
meet there the Duke of Edinburgh, the Prince 
of Orange, Prdvost-Paradol, Hal^vy. Alex- 
ander II escaped from his box at the theater 
to call on her at her home in the street which 
the envious Esther Guimond had dubbed the 
Passage des Princes. There are many enter- 
taining stories about her in Frederic Lolil^*s 
**La F^te Imperiale" and in Roger Boutet de 
Monvel's *'Les Vari^t^s." Her reign ended 
with the Second Empire. It was no longer 
the fashion to be gay. Discouraged, she left 
the stage after endeavoring to regain her 
popularity at the Palais Royal, and at the 
Vari^t^s. In her prime she made a marvelous 
use of a thread of a voice. Her smile was be- 
witching; she was incomparably graceful even 
when she was most audacious. She married, 
and was divorced. Her quiet years were 
spent in a fine villa on the road to Versailles, 
giving herself to farming and charitable deeds. 
It is said she grew very devout and fat. 

A singer and actress of indisputable origi- 
nality and talent, the most conspicuous figure 
in op^ra-bouffe next to Offenbach, she well 
deserves a place in biographical dictionaries — 
Grove's, Pougin's, Riemann's, Who's Who in 
Music, and the rest, but the solemn editors, 
including the names of nonentities by the 
hundreds, have refused her this. An ency- 
clopaedia of the thus neglected and ignored 
worthies in music would be a boon to histo- 
rians of the art. 




ILL anyone searching after un- 
familiar compositions, bring out 
in a chamber concert Francis 
Poulenc's Rapsodie Ncgre, which 
is now three years old. It is not inaccessible; 
it has been published even in London. The 
work is for pianoforte, string quartet, flute, 
clarinet, and a voice. The voice sings the 
third movement, "Honoloulou," poem by 
Makoko Kangourou. 



Honoloulou pota la ma 

Honoloulou Honoloulou, 

Kata mako mosi bolou 
Kata Kousira po la ma. 

Wata Kovsi mo ta ma sou 
Etcha pango Etche panga, 
Tota nou nou nou nou ranga 

Lo lo lu lu ma ta ma sou. 

These words, after all, are no more unin- 
telligible than English as sung by certain 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Poulenc, bom in Paris in 1899 has written 
other chamber music, a ballet, songs, and is 
looked on as a young man of great promise. 

Nor should Kangourou's words be a 
stumbling block to an earnest singer. Mr. 
Goosens has set music to lines by H. R. Bar- 
ber, that are described as ** striking": 

Doggerel, dithygramb, madrigal, jumble 

If jackanape rhymes thro' my brain twist and tumble. 

Reader, my scourges imprint as you thumb, 

Mark, mark and pardon this inchoate jargon. 

These strophes I have sung. 




PROGRAM book of a Queen's 
Hall Symphony concert con- 
tained this information: "He 
(Lord Bemers) was bom in 1883, 
and received his musical education first in 
Dresden and subsequently in England with 
one of the most orthodox of English professors, 
as a result of which he entered the Diplomatic 
Service." 




N spite of the modems every now 
and then an Englishman will 
hark back. Here is Mr. Vincent 
Thomas with a choral work: 
3ritish soldier lying on the field; he sees his 
home and hears a well-loved voice ; the song 
he used to sing comes back to him; then there 
are sounds of war; a choral march; he is 
** rescued, tended, and brought home to Eng- 
land ; grand apotheosis — ^triumphant chorus — 
peroration by solo soprano." Mr. Thomas 
** treats of the bright side of war in a large 
benevolent spirit." We are informed that 
the applause was ** rapturous." 

Meanwhile Mr. Delius writes on two un- 
accompanied part songs: **To be sung on a 
summer night on the water." Like overtures 
to Spring they will probably be performed in 
the dead of Winter. 
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At Fontainebleau Palace 
By Francis Casadesus 

HE city of Fontainebleau owes its 
reputation to its situation in the 
midst of a unique forest, cele- 
brated because of the diversity 



of its views, its rocks of fantastic form, its 
gorges, hills, deserts, lofty trees, and pic- 
turesque heaths, as well as to its Palace which, 
both by the aspects of its marvelous archi- 
tecture and the diversity of its period furni- 
ture, is a treasure house of the history of 
France and the history of art from the tenth 
century to our own day. 




FRANCIS CASADESUS 

The forest covers a surface of 16,880 hec- 
tares divided between twelve communes. 
Its perimeter is 90 kilometers. It is bounded 
on the north and east by the Seine, and for a 
short distance on the north by the Loing. 

The national and departmental highways, 
local roads, hunting and riding paths, and by- 
ways which traverse the forest, would, if they 
were joined end on end, make a total of 2020 
kilometers, the distance from Paris to Naples. 

The most beautiful sites, Mont Aigu, La 
Roche Eponge, Les Gorges de Franchard, Le 
Cirque d*Apremont, and La Mare aux Fees, 
whose praises have been sung by Chateau- 



briand, George Sand, Alfred de Musset, 
Theodore de Banville, Th^ophile Gautier, 
B^ranger, Michelet, and Victor Hugo, have 
been painted by such famous artists as Corot, 
Diaz, Decamps, Daubigny, Rousseau, and 
Millet. 

Although the forest is marked out with sign 
posts and red and blue arrows, and various 
houses and shelters assure the security of 
visitors, it is nevertheless not too civilized, in 
as much as game abounds there and hunting 
parties can be organized at our epoch with as 
much success as in the times of Louis XIII. 

It is a great national park, one hour's ride 
from Paris, a rendezvous of tourists, seekers 
after fresh air, great trees, free spaces, and 
myster>'. Generally speaking it is planted 
with oaks (some of which are 8 meters around), 
elms, pines and spruces, birches, chestnuts, 
maples and sycamores. Numerous kinds of 
mushrooms, and rare plants and insects are 
found there, and the Faculty of Science of the 
University of Paris has installed there a 
laboratory of vegetable biology, directed by 
^L Gaston Bonnier of the Institute, and where 
advanced students of these subjects, both 
French and foreign, come to study. 

The Palace, placed geographically almost 
in the center of the forest and to the southeast 
of the city, consists of one building formed of 
several chateaux surrounded by gardens, 
ponds, and pools. From the time of Louis IX, 
until the Revolution all the kings of France 
lived in its sumptuous apartments and at- 
tracted thither the most illustrious decora- 
tors of the world; sculptors, painters, carpet 
makers, and so forth, whose works, still intact, 
are preserved in this veritable museum. Since 
the Revolution, the heads of the state, Bona- 
parte being the first, have continued, until 
Carnot and Felix Faure, the tradition of an 
annual sojourn at Fontainebleau, The im- 
print of Bonaparte is ineffaceable in the 
Throne Room, in the apartments of Pope 
Pius VII, in the library created for his per- 
sonal reading, and in the small apartments. 

It is in this historic and artistic cradle that* 
the French Minister of Education, on the 
proposition of Paul Leon, Director of Fine 
Arts, has authorized the city of Fontainebleau 
to install a summer conservatory for American 
musicians desirous of coming in contact with 
the most illustrious representatives of modem 
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music, and of learning their methods, theories, 
and genius. The Louis XV wing of the 
palace, with its lovely theater is to be set 
aside for this purpose. 

Beginning in July, 1921, the session will 
last during the three summer months. The 
staff will include well-known conductors, vir- 
tuosi, musical pedagogues, singers, professors 
of Musical History, specialists on acoustical 
law, and so forth, and their aim will be to ex- 
pose to the ^lite among American students, 
their personal technique, their ideas, the 
manner in which they conceive the practice 
of their art, how they translate their most 
profound thoughts and the thoughts of those 
who have preceded them, their processes of 
exteriorization, and, in short, all that which 
the soul of a musician incloses. 



him. He will have exposed before him French 
musical art in its entirety, imder its most 
diverse aspects, including even its abnormal 
traits. It will be studied and analyzed by its 
most illustrious representatives. The **In- 
stinctifs," the **Impulsifs*' the **Roman- 
tiques," the **Scientifiques," the **Sectaires," 
and the **Extremistes;" all the gamut of 
French musical art will be represented. They 
will say to the American student, **This is 
what we think, this is what we do, this is how 
and why we think thus and so.'* 

Never has an enterprise been latmched in a 
broader spirit, even on French soil, which, 
rich in brilliant men, has never been able to 
imite them for the proper instruction of its 
own children. In truth, that which we have 
never been able to do for our own children.wc 




This will be not only an attraction for the 
pupils in addition to the rational and profit- 
able instruction given by the professors at- 
tached to the school, but a new form of in- 
struction, more powerful and substantial than 
all the other methods of teaching music in all 
its branches. It will be, moreover, a means of 
obliging the pupil to make his personal de- 
ductions, conclusions, and comparisons; a 
means which will permit him to take on his 
own initiative from one teacher and another 
that which seems best adapted to his nature, 
and to reject, after serious reflection based on 
a precision of facts, that which does not suit 



now propose to do for the children of Free 
America. To create a school, even a school of 
**perfectionment" such as that of the Palace 
of Fontainebleau will be, and to give instruc- 
tion there, even as it is given in the admirable 
National Conservatory of Music in Paris, 
would be a useful enterprise, certainly, but 
after all a debatable one. But with the 
instruction taking the form of a veritable 
living museum of musical art, both classic 
and modern, the enterprise becomes broad, 
attractive, educational, substantial, and 
powerful to the last degree. 

For the creation of this SCHOOL OF ad- 
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VANCED MUSICAL STUDY, the Municipality of 
Fontainebleau has voted a grant of 100,000 
francs, which represents a considerable effort 
on the morrow of the tragic crisis through 
which France has just passed. On the other 
hand, the Minister of War, who during the 
war occupied the rooms of the Palace which 
the Minister of Education and of Fine Arts 
has placed at the disposition of the school, has 
decided to give a sum of 155,000 francs for the 
fitting up of these rooms for the purposes 
designated for them. Lastly a civil society, 
composed of the highest notabilities in both 
France and America, is being constituted to 
give to this school all the resources which it 
will need. Large sums will be subscribed, 
and special scholarships will be created which 
will permit certain American students, gifted 
but not in a strong financial position, to come 
to Fontainebleau and follow the course at the 
school. 

At the most the school will not be able to 
feed and house more than 200 pupils of both 
sexes, in the rooms of the palace and the 
homes of persons living nearby. Naturally 
therefore, the students will have to be chosen 
from among the applicants. For this purpose 
American Committees are to be formed (Mr. 
Ernest Peixotto, the well-known American 
painter, has laid the foundation for these 
during his stay in America during the past 
winter), in the principal centers of America 
which will be in constant relation with Fon- 
tainebleau. It is to these committees that 
prospective American students, desirous of 
coming to the High School of Musical Studies 
at Fontainebleau should make application. 
Certain references will be asked of them, for 
it will be necessary in the general interest and 
in that of the student himself that he shall 
have already acquired a sound musical train- 
ing. The more far-reaching such a training 
has been the more profitable will be his stay 
at Fontainebleau, the more extended have 
been his acquaintances the more apt he will be 
to analyze and assimilate French methods, 
and also, on the other hand, if he arrives in 
France with his personal qualities already 
highly cultivated he will -be in a better position 
to impress the French artists with those 
qualities of simple charm, solid equilibrium, 
sound reasoning, and delicious naivet6 so char- 
acteristic of the American nature. And thus, 



while coming to France to drink of its riches 
he will be equally in a position to give of his 
best. In such an intellectual and moral 
exchange, the ties which already bind the two 
peoples will grow firmer each day and will 
perpetuate themselves for the good of human- 
ity and Musical Art. 

The idea of the creation of the French 
HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSICAL STUDIES at Fon- 
tainebleau should be credited to several per- 
sons. Among them are M. Fragnaud, the 
active Sous-Prdfet of Fontainebleau; M. Paul 
Leon, the sympathetic Director of the Bureau 
of Fine Arts, who did a great deal toward 
securing the Palace of Fontainebleau for our 
friends from America; the writer of these 
lines, M. Francis Casadesus, composer. Presi- 
dent of and Conductor of the Orchestra of 
Paris, who will be Director of the School, and 
who was able to appreciate the serious interest 
of the American people in music during his 
sojourn at the A. E. F. bandmasters and 
MUSICIANS SCHOOL at Chaumont which was 
founded by General Pershing on the initiative 
of Walter Damrosch, the well-known con- 
ductor of the Symphony Society of New York; 
Walter Damrosch himself; Blair Fairchild, 
the very distinguished American .composer; 
M. Charles M. Widor, composer and per- 
petual secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts 
(French Institute) ; Jean de Reszke, the cele- 
brated singer; and Isidore Philip, the well- 
known professor of pianp at the Conservatory 
of Paris whose liking for Americans is well- 
known. 

Among the artistic committee of the school, 
in addition to the persons mentioned above, are 
M. Gustave Charpentier, the celebrated com- 
poser of ** Louise" and member of the French 
Institute; M. Alfred Bruneau, composer and 
Inspector General of musical instruction in 
France; M. Lucien Capet, professor of violin 
at the Conservatory, Mile. Marcelle Demoug- 
not, the well-known singer of the Paris Opera; 
M. Andr6 Hekking, professor of the violon- 
cello at the Paris Conservatory, M. Henri 
Casadesus, the Director of the Society of 
ancient instruments. Mile. Nadia Boulanger, 
etc. . . . etc. . . . 

At the school the pupils, during the three 
months of the summer session, will undertake 
an intensive course in composition, fugue, 
counterpoint, harmony, organ, piano, violin, 
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violoncello, conducting (Orchestra Conduc- 
tors School), or ancient instruments (quinton, 
viole d'armour, viole de gamba, clavecin, or 
harpsichord). In addition they will attend 
all the conferences given by the" composers, 
conductors, virtuosos, pedagogues, singers, 
etc. Later the possibility of teaching wind 
instruments also at the school will be taken 
up. In any case, the pupils in composition 
and conducting will have a symphony or- 
chestra attached to the school at their dis- 
position for practical demonstration of their 
work. 

At the end of the session examinations will 
be held and diplomas, of similar value to those 
given by the National Conservatory at Paris 
will be given to the most meritorious pupils. 
A special examination will be given in Com- 
position, which will have the character of the 
examination for the **Prix de rome'*; that 
is to say the tests will be the same as those 
imposed on the pupils of the Paris Conserva- 
tory for the obtaining of that prize. 

Lastly, the Americans will find at Fontaine- 
bleau the recreations usually met with at a 
siunmer resort. There will be sports, tennis 
clubs, lawn tennis, foot-ball, golf, archery and 
fencing, the latter receiving special emphasis 
from the officers of the Artillery School. 
These sports will be held out of doors, in 
different parts of the forest, in the parks, and 
in the gardens three kilometers in length, 
designed by Len6tre, the celebrated land- 
scape gardener of Louis XIV. Here the 
musicians can dream and drink in fresh and 
happy inspiration. 

N. B. The American residents of Fon- 
tainebleau propose to interest themselves in 
the pupils of the school as far as concerns 
interesting trips to be made to Paris and its 
environs. An organization is being formed 
among them for this purpose. 
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'STUDIES IN MUSICAL EDUCATION, 
HISTORY AND .ESTHETICS." 14th 
Series. Music Teachers' National Asso- 
ciation. 236pp. Cloth. 




HIS voliune contains the Papers 
and Proceedings of the Forty- 
first Annual Meeting of the 
Music Teachers' National Asso- 
ciation held at Philadelphia, December 29-31, 
1 9 19, edited by Karl W. Gehrkens. It is a 
valuable addition to any music library con- 
taining as it does the current opinion of music 
teachers throughout the United States. Such 
well-known men as Harold Randolph of the 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore; Waldo S. 
Pratt of Hartford, Conn.; Hugh A. Clark, 
Philadelphia; William Arms Fisher of Bos- 
ton; Canon C. W. Douglas of Peekskill, N. Y. ; 
and Charles N. Famsworth of New York are 
responsible for the various papers. Howard 
A. Brockway contributes an interesting article 
on The Quest of the ** Lonesome Tunes." 
There are various reports of the different 
committees and conferences held at the meet- 
ing. 

"MODERN VIOLIN-PLAYING." By S. 
B. Crimson and Cecil Forsyth. New 
York, Pub. May 25, 1920, The H. W. 
Gray Co., Novello & Co., Ltd., London, 
pp. 132. Illustrated. Cloth. 

This startling little book, in a way 
marks an epoch in the science 
and art of violin-study. For it 
is the first genuine attempt to 
remove that subject from the realms of 
guesswork, and to place it where it should 
be — in the safe area of scientific trtUh. 

One wonders why it was not written before. 
The necessary physical adjustments of the 
hiunan body to the violin are infinitely more 
complex than those to the piano. Yet the 
English teacher, Mr. Tobias Matthay, long 
ago studied and laid down the laws of pianism 
in detail. Only now, in 1920, has it occurred 
to anyone that serious-minded violinists, 
whether soloists or teachers or students, de- 
serve an equally careful foundation-study of 
their instrument. 

At a first glance, Modem Violin-Playing is 
surprising, even disconcerting, to the musical 
reader. There are only two bars of music in 
the whole book; while there are dozens of 
plates of human hands, either alone or holding 
violins and bows, with a large nimiber of 
** figures," such as one expects to find in a 
work on physics or natural philosophy. 
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No doubt, a good many people will be 
shocked by the latter. But there is no escap- 
ing their logic. Furthermore, the authors 
definitely throw down the gage against 
charlatanry of every sort in the violin world. 
And, as definitely, they state that violin- 
playing has no direct connection with the art 
of music. Then they proceed to lay down the 
principles on which every violinist must found 
his technique. 

This may cause irritation in the minds of 
those good people who regard violin-playing 
as a heaven-sent gift. But it will be a healthy 
irritation. For it will lead them to a recon- 
sideration of the **ftmdamentals" of their art. 
One may add that, although the authors do 
not expressly say so, the whole of their book 
precedes the subject of musical expression. 
It forges for the player the weapon which he 
is to use. Its precise intention, in fact, is, as 
stated in the very first sentence of the first 
chapter, that of ** helping" players to a truer 
understanding of their btisiness. 

The contents of the book will undoubtedly 
arouse a great deal of discussion. But its 
plan IS remarkably lucid and simple. After 
a preliminary section, "The Three Links," the 
subjects of the theory and practice of the 
left- and right-hand are dealt with in four 
solid chapters. Then comes a readable 
chapter on '* General Position. Care of the 
Violin." The last four chapters are devoted 
to ** The Higher Positions. Shifting," *' Spic- 
cato. Staccato," "Harmonics. Pizzicato. 
Trills," and "Double-Stops. Chords. Impro- 
visation." The technical portions of these 
ten chapters of coiu-se call for the close atten- 
tion of the reader. But there is a vein of dry 
and tmexpected htmior running through the 
whole book. And this helps. 

Accompanjdng the text is an elaborate 
scheme of pictures. These are all quite new 
to a book of this sort, and appear to have been 
prepared with great patience and accuracy. 
They form a vivid and valuable contribution 
to the study of violin-playing. 

As we have already said. Modern Violin- 
PInying is a book for thought and free dis- 
cussion; but not a book to be ignored, except 
at the violinist's peril. Our best advice to 
soloists and to teachers is that they should 
read it — carefully, and with an open mind. 
To beginners, who "mean to get somewhere," 



it is even more important. They should not 
only read it, but should take the results of 
their reading — in the form of questions — to 
their teachers. The fuller meaning of this 
last piece of advice will be apparent to all 
whose minds have been stimulated by the 
authors* novel treatment of their subject. 
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The students of the Institute of Musical Art, gave the 
first performance in English, on April i6th and 17th of 
the operetta in one act, "Abu Hassan," by Weber. 
The cast consisted of George Houston, Franklin Fitz- 
simms, Muriel Cianci, Justin D. Lawry, Norah Fau- 
chald, Lillian Gustafson, Eugene Ramsdell and Virginia 
Hedge. The translation was made by Frank and 
Hetty Damrosch, and the work was produced under the 
dramatic direction of Albert Reiss. Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch conducted and the Institute orchestra was used. 

The New York Banks* Glee Club, conductor Bruno 
Huhn, gave a successful concert on April loth. The 
program was as follows: "The Keys of Heaven," 
folk song; "The Sea hath its Pearls,'*^ Pinsurti; "The 
Sailor's Return," Fletcher; " Denny's Daughter," Bruno 
Huhn; "TaranteUa," Dubois; "The Night has a 
Thousand Eyes," Parker; "No Limit," Crist; "Drink 
to Me Only," Old English; "With Horse and Hound," 
Caldicott. 

Mr. Damrosch and the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra have sailed for Europe, carrying artistic greet- 
ings to the peoples of France, Italy, Belgium, Holland 
and England. Thirty-one concerts in eight weeks 
will be given in these countries, and the Orchestra will 
be accompanied on the entire trip by two American - 
bom artists — Albert Spalding and John Powell. The 
program for next season has been announced and will 
include sixteen Sunday afternoon concerts at iEolian 
Hall and a Historical Cycle at Carnegie Hall, in which 
the entire development of the modem Symphonic 
Orchestra and the symphonic form — from Gluck and 
Bach to Ravel and Stravinsky — will be demonstrated in 
twelve chronological programs of the greatest impor- 
tance and fascination. 

Howard Brockway will give explanatory talks on the 
program at the David Mannes School on each Wed- 
nesday afternoon preceding the concert dates. 

The Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia, Pa., under 
N. Lindsay Norden, gave their second subscription 
concert of the season on April 28th, assisted by John 
Barnes Wells, tenor. The program was as follows: 
"Gather Ye Rosebuds," Blumenthal; "Night 
Whispers," Von Moellendorflf; "Ave Maris Stella," 
Grieg; "Crucifixus," Lotti; "O Shine Forth, New 
Jerusalem," Tolstyakoff; "Alexander," Brewer; "Song 
of India," Rimsky-Korsakoff; "De Sheepfol'" Webbe; 
"The Brook" (by request), Arkhangelsky ; "O Death! 
Thou Art the Tranquil Night," Cornelius. 

The newly elected officers, members of the Executive 
Committee and the Councilors of the National Music 
Teachers' Association for 1920: 
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The officers are : 

Peter C. Lutkin, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
111., president; J. Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 111., vice president; R. G. McCutchan, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., secretary; Waldo 
S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn., treasurer; Karl W. Gehrkins, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, editor. 

The members of the Executive Committee are: 

Lynn B. Dana, Dana Musical Institute, Warren, 
Ohio; William J. Hall, Musical Art Building, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Charles S. Skilton, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas; Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett St., Hartford, 
Conn. ; R. G. McCutchan, DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind.; Charles L. Seeger, Patterson, Putnam Co., 
N. Y.; H. H. Bellamann Chicora College, Columbia, 
S. C; Miss Mariette Fitch, 48 Union St., Rockville, 
Conn; Osboume McConathy, 1727 Wesley Ave., 
Evanston, 111. 

The Councilors are : 

Charles N. Boyd, 4259 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
J. Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111.; 
Charles N. Fams worth. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y.; Peter C. Lutkin, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 111; Leon R. Maxwell, Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, La.; Adolf Weidig, Kimball 
Hall, Chicago; Karl W. Gehrkins. OberHn College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

The 1920 meeting place is Chicago. The dates are 
December 29, 30, and 31, 1920. 

It is proposed to set up in Gloucester Cathedral a 
public memorial to Sir Hubert Parry. No words are 
needed as to the fitness of such a memorial or the 
suitability of placing it in the Cathedral near which he 
lived and in which many of his finest works were first 
performed. The consent of the Dean and Chapter has 
been obtained. We therefore issue an appeal to all who 
hold his name in remembrance, who have been bound 
to him by ties of personal attachment or desire to show 
their recognition of the great services which he rendered 
to the music of this coimtry. 

Any surplus funds remaining after the completion of 
the memorial will be devoted to a musical purjxjse to 
be decided on by a small committee. 

Subscriptions may be sent to The Hon. Norah 
Dawnay, 29 Oxford Square, W., London, England or 
The New Music Review. 



THE committee 



H. p. Allen 
Beauchamp 
R. H. Benson 
J. F. Bridge 
Robert Bridges 
H. Walford Da vies 
Edward El gar 



W. H. Hadow 
R. H. Lyttelton 
A. C. Mackenzie 
Walter Parratt 
Walter Raleigh 
W. B. Richmond 
C. ViLLiERs Stanford 



The Saint Cecilia Chorus of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
conducted by Harold Tower gave an interesting pro- 
gram on April 8th, assisted by Roderick White, violin- 
ist. The principal numbers were: Tschaikowsky's 
"Nature and Love"; "Two Lonesome Tunes," Wyman 
and Brockway; Elgar's part-songs, "The Snow" and 
"Fly, Singing Bird," and an arrangement of Mrs. 
Beach's "The Year at the Spring." 

Carl Busch's cantata "Ode to France," text by 
Raymond Weeks was performed for the first time in 
Kansas City on April 25th. There was a chorus of 
five hundred, assisted by the Minneapolis Orchestra. 
The composer conducted. There was a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. It is to be hoped that the work 
will soon have a hearing in the East. 

The competitive examination held at the Institute 
cf Musical Art to select candidates for the Oboe 



Scholarships offered by Mr. Walter Damrosch, has 
resulted in the selection of Mr. Ludwig Kossakowski of 
Yonkers, N. Y., and Mr. Carlos W. Mullenix of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. These two men will receive three 
year's training in Oboe, Piano and the Theoretic Sub- 
jects necessary to make thorough musicians of them. 
They will also have ensemble practice and will play in 
the symphony orchestra of the institute. 

As three scholarships were offered there is still one 
vacancy which will be filled as soon as a suitable candi- 
date presents himself. 



MUSICAL event of more than 
passing significance took place 
on Tuesday, April 27, when Mr. 
R. Huntington Woodman cele- 
brated his fortieth year as organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 





R. H. WOODMAN 

An appreciative audience filled the church. 
It included regular members of the congrega- 
tion, as well as personal and professional 
friends of Mr. Woodman who came from near 
and far as an expression of their esteem and 
affection. 

The exercises consisted of a recital of music 
for organ, violin, 'cello, and harp; solos by- 
Miss Laura Combs and Miss Mariamne 
Dozier, and an anthem by the choir. The 
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program was skillfully chosen and finely 
carried out by all the participants. Mr. 
Woodman's ability as a composer of Church 
music is well-known, and was strongly in 
evidence in the anthem written for the occa- 
sion. He should especially be complimented 
on some manuscript chamber music which 
revealed a new and delightful side of his art. 

At the conclusion of the recital he was 
escorted to the other end of the church where 
the Rev. Dr. Clark placed in his hands an 
interesting looking envelope, and spoke elo- 
quently and feelingly of the happy relations 
which had always existed between the minister 
and the organist. 

Huntington Woodman's career as a church 
musician should be an inspiration to the 
younger generation of organists. He has 
never sacrificed his ideals of a church service, 
and has abundantly proved that appreciation 
can be sectired and retained without an ap- 
peal to temporary popular taste. Not long 
since American composers of sterling church 
music could easily be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Woodman was one of them, and 
at no time bowed the knee to the Baal of 
vicious sentimentalism which so largely per- 
vaded American church music. Moreover he 
transformed the nondescript Presbyterian 
musical service into one of order and dignity, 
which was a distinct achievement, and has 
had a wholesome influence on the music of 
other non-liturgical churches. 

His fellow musicians will hold themselves 
in readiness to join in celebrating the Golden 
Jubilee of their distinguished confrere, and 
in the meantime wish him long life and con- 
tinued prosperity. 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC 

The sixth annual session of the Summer 
School of Church Music, formerly held at 
Cambridge, Mass., will be held at Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., this year from June 
2 1 St to July 1st. The school is associated 
with the Conference for Church Work and is 
open to members of all religious faiths. 
Registration fee is S5.00. Instruction is by 
means of lectures, demonstrations, and con- 
ferences. The subjects to be considered are 
the Music of the New Hymnal, Choral Inter- 



pretation, Organ Accompaniment, Improvisa- 
tion, History of Church Music, Plainsong, 
Boy-Choir Training, etc. 

The school is under the direction of Richard 
G. Appel of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. Charles W. Douglas 
of New York. 

Among the representative church musicians 
who will take part are: Wallace Goodrich of 
the New England Conservatory of Music; 
Dr. A. T. Davison of Harvard University; 
Arthur Main Phelps of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Boston; Raymond C. Robinson, F.A.G.O., 
instructor in organ and theory at Wellesley 
College; Charles A. Young of St. Andrew's 
Church, Wellesley; and Clifford Fowler 
Green, A. A. G. O., Fall River, Mass. 

Applications for further information or 
registration may be made to Richard G. 
Appel, Director, 15 Hilliard Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 



Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulaticn, 
etc., reauired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 191 2, of Thb 
New Music Review and Church Music Review, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., April i, 19^0. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared H. W. Gray, who, having been 
duly sworn accordinc to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of The New Music Review and Church Music Review, 
and that the following is. to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
pai>er, the circulation), etc.. of the aforesaid publication, for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 19 1 2, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher. The H. W. Gray Co.. 2 West 4Sth St.. New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, H. W. Gray, 212 E. 62d Street. N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, none; Business Manager, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of in- 
dividual owwers. or if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addressei of stockholders owning or holding i per 
cent, or more of the total amount of stock.) 

The H. W. Gray Co.. Inc.. 2 West 45th St, N. Y.; H. W. 
Gray, 212 E. 62d St.. N. Y.; G. E. Stubbs, 311 West losd 
Street, N. Y.; M. Randall, Pottstown, Pa.; Basil Miles, Washir^f- 
ton, D. C: S. A. Trench, 820 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Ada M. Surette, Concord, Mass.; E. A. Stubbs. 311 West 
I02d Street. N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding i per cent, or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stocks, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

H. W. Gray. Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of March, 
1920. 

David H. Martin. 
(Seal) Notary Public, New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1922.) 
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GENERAL OFFICE, 29 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 



Wtfden: ------ 

Sab- War den: - - - - - 

General Secretary: - - - - 

General Treasurer: - - - - 

General Registrar: - - - - 

Chairman Bzamination Committee: 



CLIFFORD DBMARBST, F. A. G. O. 
GOTTFRIED H. FBDBRLBIN, F. A. G. O. 
MILBS I'A MARTIN, F. A. G. O. 
VICTOR BAIBR, MUS. DOC. A. G. O. 
BDWARD SmPPBN BARNBS, F. A. G. O. 
WARREN R. HBDDBN, IIUS. BAC, F. A. G. O. 
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All members who intend to enter the Guild 
examinations on June 3d and 4th are re- 
quested to notify the Chairman of the Exam- 
ination Committee^ Warren R, Hedden, 170 
West 75th Street, New York City, at once. 



CONVENTION 

Preparations are nearing completion for the 
Third Convention of the Guild, which will be 
held at Oberlin, Ohio, June 226. to 24th inclu- 
sive, and which gives every indication of being 
one of the most successful events of its kind 
ever held. The program for the Convention 
is completed and the appearance of many dis- 
tinguished leaders in the organ world is as- 
sured. The list includes such names as W. 
Lynnwood Farnam, of New York, Charles 
Heinroth of Pittsburgh, William E. Zeuch of 
Boston, Eric Delamarter of Chicago, Charles 
N. Boyd of Pittsburgh, Frederick Schlieder 
of New York and others. A splendid four- 
manual organ is available for the recitals and 
there will be ample and comfortable accommo- 
dations for all visitors. 

Oberlin is a very attractive spot in the 
early summer and guests are assured of a 
most cordial welcome. Expense for board 
and lodging will not exceed >4 a day. 

Former conventions have been held in New 



York City, and in accepting the invitation 
presented to us of holding our convention in 
Oberlin, the Council of the Guild wish to 
emphasize the national scope and character 
of the Guild, and to bring the whole body of 
Guild members into closer touch and co- 
operation. In furtherance of this plan it is 
hoped that as many members of the Guild as 
can will attend the convention, but in addition 
to any such object there is such a wealth of 
personal benefit to be derived from the pro- 
gram as outlined and from the associations 
of the gathering, surely no special urging is 
necessary. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Guild took place 
on Thursday evening, May 6th, at Head- 
quarters, 29 Vesey Street, New York City, 
with an unusually large attendance. 

The meeting was called to order by Warden 
Demarest, and after reading and approving 
the minutes of the preceding annual meeting, 
proceeded at once to the principal business of 
the evening, which was the election of officers 
for the ensuing 3''ear. Moritz Schwartz and 
Warren Gehrken were appointed tellers of 
the election. During the counting of the 
ballots, Mr. Demarest told the assembled 
members that the completion of his three 
years' tenure of the office of Warden was one 
of the happiest hours of his life, as he felt that 
a great burden was slipping from his shoulders. 
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** Fellow-members of the A. G. O.," he said, 
** after three years of service your Warden has 
reached the end of his term. In looking back 
over the road we have traveled it appears to 
me that we have made some progress. At the 
time I became Warden our country had just 
entered the Great War. Everyone talked 
and thought of nothing but war. Yet, in 
spite of this we were able to hold a wonder- 
fully successful convention at the College of 
the City of New York and accomplish other 
important things during that year. Unfor- 
tunately, services and recitals had to be 
abandoned almost everywhere during that 
memorable winter, with its heatless Mon- 
days and closing of churches and public 
buildings. 

*'In January of that season we launched 
the Guild magazine, The American Organist, 
which had been disaissed and settled upon 
previous to my taking office. This venture 
proved to be a source of irritation to some 
members and caused considerable friction in 
the management of the Guild affairs. After 
a trial of one year the experiment was found 
to be too costly and the magazine was turned 
over to Mr. T. Scott Buhrman. 

** Another new idea inaugurated that year 
was the holding of a meeting to welcome the 
candidates who passed the examination and 
to present them with their certificates. This 
proved to be a great success and is to be con- 
tinued each year with an added function of 
installing the incoming officers. Perhaps the 
most interesting event of that year was my 
trip to Texas to form a chapter, conduct 
examinations, and incidentally visit five 
other chapters in the Middle West. 

** During the past year the important events 
were, the Warden's trip to Buffalo, where a 
flourishing chapter has been formed, and to 
Philadelphia to read a paper before the 
M. T. N. A., bringing to their attention the 
Gtiild and its purposes. Also, the proposal 
and discussion in regard to raising the dues 
which resulted in abandoning T^he American 
Organist and accepting The New Music Review 
as the official Guild magazine. We note with 
pleasure the revival of the Year Book and the 
completion of our plans for the Convention in 
Oberlin, Ohio, in June. 

**It is with deep regret that we record the 
death of four of our most prominent members; 



Dr. Horatio Parker, Dr. S. N. Penfield, Ar- 
thur Hyde and Homer N. Bartlett. 

** In looking over the events of my Warden- 
ship I find several encouraging things which 
have transpired. The membership has grown 
satisfactorily, our finances are now on a 
sound basis, thanks to our efficient Treasurer, 
and the examinations are being made a 
prominent feature, due to the excellent work 
of Mr. Hedden. On the other hand, there is 
noticed a lack of interest in recitals and public 
meetings. Whether this is true in other cities, 
I am not prepared to say, but it is a discourag- 
ing fact in New York. It may be the pace 
at which we are going leaves little time for 
leisure. However, it must be recognized 
that we are losing one of our best opportuni- 
ties to help each other. We need the fellow- 
ship and contact which these meetings pro- 
vide. Here is a problem for our new officers 
to work out. 

** Another thing that should be taken up 
immediately by the Guild as a whole, is an 
educational campaign toward raising the 
salaries of organists. The Inter-Church World 
Movement is raising millions to further the 
work of the church and the organists should 
receive some benefit from this as well as the 
clergy. The average clergyman and music 
committeeman know nothing about the ex- 
pense and years of labor spent in study to 
equip a competent organist. They think he 
is well-paid for a few hours* work on Sunday, 
little realizing the time spent in preparing pro- 
grams of organ and choir music. Here is a 
practical object for which we should devote 
our energies. The school teachers and minis- 
ters are winning their battle for a living wage 
and it is about time for us to start ours. 

** In laying aside my duties it is with a keen 
sense of appreciation that I want to thank the 
officers and councilmen for their faithfulness 
and kindness at all times. The experience 
has been an interesting and valuable one and 
I hand it on to my worthy successor with the 
conviction that the coming year will be 
the brightest and best in the history of the 
Guild." 

At the conclusion of his remarks, which 
were greeted with cordial applause, Mr. 
Demarest called for 'the Secretary's report, 
which was as follows: 
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"I am very glad to be able to report that 
the membership of the Guild has grown this 
year considerably. Last year our member- 
ship totaled 1 8 14, which was a slight decrease 
from the preceding year, but this year the 
number of members is 1924, a gain of no. 

*' There has been a new Chapter formed 
in Buffalo, with fifty-two members. The 
Virginia Chapter is making a special effort in 
the way of obtaining new members and has 
sent in within the last month thirteen applica- 
tions for membership, which have not as yet 
been included in the total membership. 

"There has been a new name added to the 
list of Honorary Members of the Guild — 
George MacPherson, Organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. A letter received from 
him thanks the members of the Council for 
the honor. 

*'We have this year published a new direc- 
tory, which is the first since the war. It is not 
as large as previous Year Books, but contains 
the names and addresses of all the members, 
together with a list of the various Chapters 
and the requirements for the Guild examina- 
tions. 

"A special effort was made last fall to 
induce members and non-members of the 
Guild to send in anthems to compete for the 
Clemson Gold Medal and prize. Eighteen 
compositions were sent in from all parts of the 
coimtry and from Canada, several of them 
very good examples of composition. The 
medal and prize were awarded to T. Frederick 
H. Candlyn, the winning anthem being en- 
titled, 'Come, O Come, Immanuel.'" 

Dr. Baier, the retiring treasurer, made his 
annual report, showing an encouraging con- 
dition in the treasury, an improvement over 
last year. Dr. Baier recounted, in amusing 
vein, some of his experiences encountered 
in his effort to put the affairs of the Guild on 
a thoroughly business-like basis, and in relin- 
quishing the burdens and anxieties of the 
office of treasurer, he wished his successor 
luck. 

At the conclusion of these reports, John 
Hyatt Brewer proposed a vote of hearty com- 
mendation to the retiring officers for their 
faithful and efficient service. He drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the past three years have 
been among the most trying ever encountered 



by the organization, not only on account of 
the conditions arising from the war and its 
aftermath, but also on account of certain 
conditions within the Guild itself. He said 
that probably during no previous Wardenship 
had there been so many problems and trying 
situations to be met and dealt with and he 
paid a warm tribute to the officers to whose 
untiring efforts is due in large measure the 
successful weathering of the storm and stress. 
These remarks were greeted with hearty 
applause and the vote of commendation was 
given enthusiastically. 

Warden Demarest then drew attention to 
the fact that the Dean of the New England 
Chapter was present, and called on Mr. Tru- 
ette for a few remarks. In responding, the 
New England Dean interspersed his more 
serious statements with several amusing 
anecdotes. He said, in part: 

** Mr. Warden and ladies and gentlemen of 
the American Guild of Organists: I bring 
to you the cordial greetings of the N. E. 
Chapter and a brief report of the activities of 
the Chapter during the season now closing. 

** The Chapter has held four social meetings 
— two at the rooms of the Harvard Musical 
Association, one at the Organ Studio of the 
F. M. Skinner Organ Co., and the annual 
dinner at Hotel Westminster. On the after- 
noon and evening of May 20th a fifth social 
meeting and public service will be held at 
Wellesley College under the direction of Dr. 
H. C. Macdougall. 

'*The social meetings have been distinctive 
and well-attended, notwithstanding the trying 
weather which has prevented the attendance 
of some of the members. At the first Social 
meeting. Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D. gave an 
illuminating talk on a clergyman's ideas of 
church music. At the second social meeting, 
a short recital was given by the N. E. Con- 
servatory String Quartet. At our third 
social meeting the Chapter was entertained 
by the E. M. Skinner Organ Co., at their 
Organ Studio, with a demonstration and 
explanation of their new Orchestrator Organ. 
At our annual meeting Stuart Mason played 
several selections of old French music on a 
harpsichord. He was assisted by Miss Edith 
Woodman, soprano; Miss Olive Chapman, 
violinist; and Clement Lenom, hautbois 
d 'amour. 
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**Dtiring the season sixteen organ recitals 
and eight public services have been given, in 
whvjh forty members of the Chapter took part. 
TKe attendance at some of these functions has 
izot been quite so large this season as last season. 
/This is undoubtedly due to the prevailing bad 
weather of the season. 

* * The approximate cost of the twenty-four 
recitals and services was $194.42. The total 
amount of the offerings was $473.85, about 
twenty dollars less than the cost of the func- 
tions but the sum paid by the subscribers 
more than offset the deficit. Last season the 
recitals and services, which by the way were of 
the same number (24) cost the Chapter about 
$80.00 less than this season. The difference 
was due to the higher cost of printing and the 
increased demands of the sextons this year. 
The total amount of the offerings this season 
has been about $120.00 less than last season, 
due undoubtedly to the smaller attendance on 
account of the bad weather. 

* * The Portland and Providence Branches of 
the Chapter which were established last season 
have had several services and recitals, but 
unfortunate conditions have prevented a full 
realization of their expectations. In both 
branches several functions were indefinitely 
postponed on account of the illness of those 
who were to take part, or some other unpre- 
ventable cause. 

** An analysis of the treasurer's report shows 
that the Chapter is in a good financial condi- 
tion with a balance of $724.70 in the treasury. 
The total income of the Chapter for the fiscal 
year was $1,581.62, the principal items being, 
annual dues $853.75, offerings, $473.85 and 
subscribers $190.00. The total expenses of 
the Chapter for the year were $1,716.63, the 
principal items being, printing programs, 
tickets and notices, $524.36, sent the head- 
quarters $365.75, sextons' fees for the recitals, 
$106.00. 

*'The total membership of the Chapter 
to-day is 242. 

*'At our annual meeting last Monday, Mr. 
George A. Burdett was elected Dean, the 
present Dean being compelled to decline re- 
election as the duties of the office have se- 
riously interfered with his own professional 
work. All the other officers were reelected. 

**Now, Mr. Warden, in making this brief 
and disjoined report of the progress of the 



N. E. Chapter during the season now drawing 
to a close I wish to assure you of the continued 
loyalty and support of the Chapter. I think 
that you will agree with me when I say that 
we must respect ourselves and each other in 
order to retain the respect of the public; 
that we must not censure unless censure is 
really deserved; and that, above all, we must 
devote our energies to the elevation of the 
organ as an instrument and of ourselves as 
organists.*' 

The awarding of the Clemson Gold Medal 
Was the next event. Mr. Candlyn, the prize- 
winner, is a resident of Albany, New York, 
but he was present at the meeting to receive 
the medal and the congratulations of the 
Guild. 

The counting of the ballots having been 
completed, the result of the election was an- 
nounced by the tellers. The following of- 
ficers were elected, each receiving 839 votes. 

FOR WARDEN 

Victor Baier, Mus. Doc. A. G. O. 

FOR SUB-WARDEN 

Gottfried H. Federlein, F. A. G. O. 

FOR GENERAL SECRETARY 

Oscar Franklin Comstock, F. A. G. O. 

FOR GENERAL TREASURER 

Miles r A. Martin, F. A. G. O. 

FOR REGISTRAR 

Edward Shippen Barnes, F. A. G. O. 

FOR Librarian 
H. Brooks Day, F. A. G. O. 

FOR AUDITORS 

C. Whitney Coombs, A. G. O. 
Lawrence J. Munson, F. A. G. O. 

FOR CHAPLAIN 

The Rev. William T. Manning, D.D. 

Of the eight candidates for Council, the 
following five were elected : Clifford Demarest, 
S. Lewis Elmer, Charles H. Doersam, Edward 
K. Macrum, and David McKay Williams. 
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Mr. Demarest asked the newly elected 
Warden to address the meeting, and Dr. 
Baier made a brief impromptu speech in which 
he reiterated his former remarks about the 
necessity for conducting the Guild on a firm 
business basis, not only in the collection* of 
dues, but in other ways as well. He outlined 
some of his plans for the future and asked for 
the earnest and conscientious cooperation 
of the members of the Council and the Guild 
at large. 

On the motion of S. Lewis Elmer, the Guild 
passed a vote of congratulation to R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman upon the completion of his 
fortieth year as organist and choirmaster of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. A 
motion made by Oscar F. Comstock was also 
passed thanking Trinity Corporation for the 
use of the offices at 90 Trinity Place, which the 
Guild occupied for a number of years as 
Headquarters. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing adjourned to the spacious refectory of the 
Parish House on the floor above where an 
excellent supper was enjoyed. 



AN OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN 
GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

Officers and Members of the Guild: 

Now that plans are being made for the 
convention to be held in June, it has occxured 
to me that it might not be out of place to 
suggest that it might be a useful feature to 
arrange an exhibit in the form of a model 
organist's library, including, of course, some 
of the standard literature of all periods and 
schools, but more partictilarly emphasizing 
the newer and less familiar works of contem- 
porary composers, both foreign and American. 
The publishers, no doubt, would be glad to 
cooperate in the assembling of such an exhibit, 
if requested to do so by the committee on 
arrangements, and it is quite conceivable that 
some of our leading organists might be willing 
to exhibit some of the gems from their personal 
libraries, for the information of their less 
well-informed brethren. 

An exhibit of organ music, anthems and 
services, to be of any considerable value to 
those who attend the convention, would have 
to be more than a haphazard collection of the 
publications of this and that publisher, as- 



sembled by the billing clerk or office boy. 
The task of choosing the works to be shown 
would call for rare discrimination, and their 
proper classification for reference and study 
would involve a considerable expenditure of 
time and conscientious labor on the part of 
some of the best men in the Guild. It is my 
opinion that the value of the undertaking 
would fully justify the labor. 

Once started, such an exhibit might well 
become a feature of our conventions. A 
desirable extension of the idea would be the 
permanent acquisition by the Guild (either 
by purchase or gift) of the works exhibited 
from year to year, and the further exhibition 
of the library at district and chapter meetings 
throughout the country in the interim between 
national conventions. In this way the Guild 
as a whole could render a genuine service to 
many of its members who reside in parts of the 
country where organ music of the better class 
is provokingly inaccessible. Since a period- 
ical rejuvenation of our repertoire is one of the 
best means of avoiding the ruts we so easily 
fall into, would it not be more beneficial to 
spend a few days of every year making the 
first-hand acquaintance of good music than 
to gather together periodically for little more 
than after-dinner speeches on **The Greatness 
of the Organ Profession" and "The Impor- 
tance of the Organist?" 

Is there a second to the motion for an 

American Guild Library? Who will take up 

the idea, and make it a success? It is not too 

early to begin now ! 

Sincerely, 

Hope Leroy Baumgartner, 

F.A.G.O. 
New Haven, April, 1920. 



HEADQUARTERS 

On account of the proximity to Easter Sunday of the 
regular date, the April meeting of the Council was 
postponed one week and was held at the Guild offices 
on April 1 2th. 

The meeting was occupied chiefly with routine busi- 
ness. There were present Messrs. Demarest, McCnun, 
Comstock, I>oersam, Coombs, Martin, Baier, Barnes, 
Pederlein, Hedden, Brewer, Norton, and Wright. 

Dr. Baier presented a very favorable report on the 
condition of collection of dues. Notices will be sent to 
the few remaining delinquent members that dues must 
be paid by May ist, or members in arrears will be 
dropped. 

Through an error, the name of C. H. I>oersam was 
omitted from the Propaganda Committee, as reported 
in the last issue of The New Music Review. 
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A letter of condolence will be sent to Mrs. Bartlett 
on the death of Homer Bartlett. An acknowledgment 
has been received from E. W. Hyde, of Bath, Mame, of 
the resolution of sympathy sent him by the Guild on 
the death of Arthur Hyde. 

A letter has been received from the Librarian of the 
East 58th Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library, asking for advice on the purchase of organ 
music with a fund at the disposal of the Library. The 
Secretary was requested by the Council to confer with 
the Librarian on this subject. 

The following colleagues were elected : 

WISCONSIN 

Donald McGill, Oregon, Wisconsin. 

Sarah Armstrong, 764 34th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

TEXAS 

Mrs. John S. Oglesby, 19 12 St. Louis College, Dallas 

Texas. 
Miss Emily Edwards, 4335 McKinney Avenue, Dallas, 

Texas. 
Willard L. Groom, 710 Sycamore Street, Brenham, Tex. 
Martha M. Ragsdale, 4013 Worth Street, Dallas, Tex. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

George L Tilton, 231 N. Warren Street, Trenton, 

New Jersey. 
H. Gordon Thomas, 29 E. Walnut Lane, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Sydney H. Bourne, 61 Model Avenue, Trenton, New 

Jersey. 
Bartram Ashmead Owen, 41 1 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

BUFFALO 

Kathryn F. Schaaf, 977 Humboldt P'kway, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

HEADQUARTERS 

Henry Francis Parks, 40 Masonic Temple, Butte, 

Montana. 
Kathleen Eleanor Johnson, 229 West i6th St., New 

York City. 
Theodore A. Tafemer, 2070 Belmont Ave., New York 

City. 
Ralph E. Douglass, 119 West 88th St., New York City. 

NEBRASKA 

Helen Hall, David City, Nebraska. 

VIRGINIA 

Mrs. J. Lawrence Pyle, 905 Lamb Avenue, Barton 
Heights, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Louise Boyce, 516 N. loth Street, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Florence Neisler, 125 W. 9th Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

Miss L. La Fratte, 1900 Pleasant Street, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Austin Martenstein, Barton Heights, Richmond, 
Va. 

Miss Ruth Dean Weisiger, 806 N. 25th Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mrs. Jeanette Rueger, 1505 Grove Avenue, Richmond, 

Mr. E. Aubrey Young, 403 E. Franklin Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Miss Virginia Jones, 11 23 Perry Street, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Hazel E. Newton, 12 E. Grace Street, Richmond, 
Va. 



The May meeting of the Council was held at the 
Guild offices on the evening of May 6th, just preceding 
the annual meeting of the Guild. In addition to the 



usual routine business, several items of interest were 
discussed. The Missoiui Chapter reported the elec- 
tion of officers for the new year, and these officers were 
ratified by the Council. The names will be found listed 
in the news of Chapters. 

A new Honorary Associate was elected in the person 
of Arthur Edward Heacox. Prof. Heacox is Head of 
the Department of Theory at Oberlin Conservatory, 
Ohio. 

It was decided to have made three medals, or em- 
blems, to be worn on state occasions by the Warden, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, respectively. 

The following Colleagues were elected : 

HEADQUARTERS 

Harry L. Lacey, 641- Wright Hall, Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Carl Oberbrunner," Bridge Street, Somerville, New 

Jersey. 
Gretchen Crawford, 70i Poplar Street, Atlantic, Iowa. 
David Maneely, Wolfville, N. S., Canada. 



J. L. Davis, 326 S. Pine Street, Richmond, Va. 
J. Orbert Beadles, 14 15 2d Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. Mabel E. Mueller, 207 J^ N. Sixth Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William Binns, 6235 Beech wood Street, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Sarah C. Leight, Glenshaw, Pa. 



NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Emil Breitenfeld, 562 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Carrie Elizabeth Short, Meudocino Avenue, Santa 

Rosa, Cal. 
Mary E. P. Lichthardt, 19 15 Milvia Street, Berkley, 

California. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Ella B. Warriner, 3826 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles, 

California. 
Gertrude M. Hutchinson, 715 Prospect Avenue, So. 

Pasadena. 

NEW ENGLAND 

Frances S. Bumham, 51 Culington Avenue, Providence, 

R. I. 
Julia Cox Bryant, Cohasset, Mass. 

MICHIGAN 

Clifford Commodore Clark, Harbor Springs, Michigan. 
Edith L. Guirlinger, 116 Darrand Park, Detroit, 

Michigan. 
Avis H. Thomas, Schoolcraft, Michigan. 

GEORGIA 

Lyndon Pope Johnson, 277 Lucile Avenue, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

NORTHERN OHIO 

Frank Emerson Fuller, 88 Shaker Drive, Akron, Ohio. 
Florence Boddy, 569 E. 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Laurel Everette Ajiderson, 130 Woodland Avenue, 

Oberlin, Ohio. 
Mildred Meta Huber, Delphos, Ohio. 
Harold W. Hannah, 3263 Clarendon Road, Cleveland 

Heights, Ohio. 
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MISSOURI 

F. W. Wilking, 2703 So. 9th Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Oscar H. Jost, 3201 N. Taylor Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Walter Wismar, 2125 Chippewa Street, St. Louis, 

Missouri. 
A. La^\'ton Gordon, 5539 Vernon Avenue, St. Louis, 

Mo. 

TEXAS 

A. D. Owens, 916 N. Pearl Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Katharine B. Peeples, 5624 Miller Avenue, Dallas, 

Texas. 
Lewis G. Wills, 107 Haynie Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
John D. Hammond, 510 N. Catherine Street, Tierrell, 

Texas. 
Bemice M. Breg, 5650 Swiss Street, Dallas, Texas. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Henry Alexander Stratton, 304 Wardman Courts, E. 
Washington, D. C. 



A joint public meeting of the Guild and the National 
Association of Organists was held at the Church of the 
Covenant, New York City. The musical program of 
the evening was rendered by the Bible School of the 
church and was designed to demonstrate the system of 
singing from word banners, which has been in use for 
more than half a century. The manuscript collection 
of hymns and music used and the plan of singing the 
words from banners was devised by the late J. Cleve- 
land Cady, who was Superintendent of the school for 
fifty-three years and whose son. Dr. L. B. Cady, is now 
Superintendent of worship. The music rendered on 
this occasion included compositions of Handel, Wagner, 
G. B. Nevin, Wareing, Nevin, J. S. B. Hodges, H. S. 
Irons, and Chope. There was also an explanation of 
methods and ideals in Bible School music, and after the 
conclusion of the program there was a free discussion of 
the problems connected with the subject. The pro- 
gram was arranged and in charge of Reginald L. McAll. 



New The Guild Service which was scheduled 

England to occur at King's Chapel, Monday, 
Chapter April 12th, had to be indefinitely post- 
poned on account of changes in the choir. 
Other Guild events were as follows : 

On April 5th the eighty-third organ recital was played 
at First Congregational Church, New Bedford, Mass. 
(of which Allan Swan is organist), by Robert Allen. 

The program was: Symphonic No. i, A. Maquaire; 
Gavotte, Padre Martini; Fugue in C major, Dietrich 
Buxtehude; Concert Intermezzo, R. G. Hailing: Fan- 
tasia in A minor, Louis Thiele; Minuetto Ajntico e 
Musetta, Pietro Yon; Variations de Concert, Joseph 
Bonnet. 

On April 21st occurred the Eighty-first Public Ser- 
vice, which was held at the First Unitarian Church in 
Newton, Mass., of which George A. Biu-dett is organist 
and choirmaster. The organ numbers were: Pastor- 
ale, Recitativo and Chorale, Karg-Elert, played by 
Benjamin L. Whelpley; Pastorale, C^sar Franck, 
played by Francis W. Snow; Finale in B flat, C^sar 
Franck, played by William E. Zeuch. The choir sang 
"Seek Him that Maketh the Seven Stars," Rogers; 
"Therefore the Redeemed of the Lord," Parker; "God 
Guard Us All," Rheinberger; "Lo Summer Comes 
Again," Stainer; and "God That Madest Earth and 
Heaven," Naylor. 



On April 26th the eighty-third organ recital was 
played at Emmanuel Church, Boston, by Lynnwood 
Famam, formerly organist of the chiu-ch, and at present 
organist of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. A very large audience was present to wel- 
come Mr. Famam and an exquisitely rendered recital 
was given. The program was as follows: 



Postlude on the psalm-time Martyrs, Harvey 
Grace; Prelude (D minor), Louis- Nicolas CMrambault; 
Pastorale (F major), Roger- Ducasse; Sempre semplice 
(C major), Sigfrid Karg-Elert; Sunshine and Shadow^ 
Clement R. Gale; Noon (from Les heures bourgui- 
gnonnes), Georges Jacob; Introduction, Passacaglia 
and Fugue (E flat minor), Healey Willan; (a) Echo 
(G major), (Jb) Minuetto Antico e Musetta, Pietro A. 
Yon; Riposo (D major), Josef Rheinberger; Divertisse- 
ment (F major), Louis Vieme. 



The Eighty-second Public Service was held at Second 
Parish Church, Portland, Maine, on April 26th. The 
organ numbers were: Adagio Cantabile, Shelley, 
played by Miss Velma Millay; Cantabile frojn Sev- 
enth Sonata, Guilmant, played by Miss Mabelle Grant; 
Grand Choeiu* in F, Salome, played by Miss Lillian 
B. Payson. The anthems were "In Heavenly Love," 
Berwald; "Come Ye Blessed," Scott; " Blessed are the 
Pure," Hodges; and were sung by the girls' vested choir 
of the church, of which Miss Ethel M. Fullerton is 
organist and director. 



Northern One of the most successful numbers of 

Ohio the Artist Recital Course of the Conserva- 

Chapter tory of Music, was an organ recital given 
on April 6th by Pietro Yon. Mr. Yon 
played his Sonata Cromatica and several other of his 
own compositions, the Toccata and Fugue in C major by 
Bach, and also a new composition called "From the 
Mountainside" by Dr. George W. Andrews who is the 
professor of organ and composition in Oberlin. Pto- 
fessor Morrison, the director of the conservatory, in- 
vited the Northern Ohio Chapter to be the guests of the 
conservatory at the recital, and a number of the Cleve- 
land members of the chapter availed themselves of the 
opportimity to hear Mr. Yon. 



Georgia The April meeting of the Chapter was 

Chapter held at the Ponce de Leon Avenue Bap- 
tist chiu-ch and was attended by fifteen 
members, colleagues, and friends. The meeting was 
preceded by a supper and followed by an organ recital 
by Walter P. Stanley. The following was the pro^m : 

Sonata No i, in F minor, Mendelssohn; Mmuet, 
Dethier; Hear Ye, Israel ("Elijah"), Mendelssohn; 
Scherzo Symphonique, Frysinger; Prelude and Fugue^ 
B minor. Bach; Gavotte, Wesley; Unmindful of Roses, 
Schneider; A Birthday, Woodman; Spring Song, Hol- 
lins; Ride of the Valkyries, Wagner. 

The next meeting of the Chapter will be held on 
Tuesday evening May nth. The annual election of 
officers will take place at this meeting. 



Southern For the past five years this chapter has 

Ohio had the great pleasiu-e of an annual recital 

Chapter by our fellow member Charles Heinroth 
of Carnegie Institute, Pittsbiu-gh. Tues- 
day night, April 13th, he was with us again at the 
Chiu-ch of the Covenant, playing a program truly 
colossal in its proportions, with a fiery brilliancy and 
yet a dignity, that swept all before him. We have 
heard Mr. Heinroth in many recitals, and a Heinroth 
recital stands for perfection in all details, and splendid 
interpretation, but we feel that he surpassed himself 
on this occasion. His program was as follows : Fantasy 
and Fugue on Ad Nos Ad Salutarem Undam, Liszt; 
Pastorale, Roger- Ducasse; Aria, Lotti; Three move- 
ments from Sonata in G, Elgar; Passacaglia, Bach; 
Song of India, Rimsky-Korsakoff; The Primitive Or- 
gan, Yon; Chromatic Fantasy, Thiele. 

Charles M. Coiu-boin played here Friday night of the 
same week at the College Hill Presbyterian Church. 
Through the generosity of the donor of the recital. 
Guild members were invited. He also played the 
lia. 
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Wisconsin The monthly meeting of the Wisconsin 
Chapter Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, held at the Hotel Martin on Friday, 
April the ninth, when the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

Dean — Lewis A. Vantine. 

Sub Dean— F. C. Forester. 

Secretary — Miss Alice Furlong. 

Treasurer — Carl F. Mueller. 

Librarian and Publicity Manager — W. J. L. Meyer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



Chas. W. Dodge. 
Mrs. Rees Powel, 



Miss Lillian Way, 
Mrs. Bintliff, 



Dr. Chas. H. Mills. 



Buffalo Under the auspices of the Buffalo 

Chapter Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, Wm. J. Gomph gave a very interest- 
ing recital at Concordia Church, Northampton St., 
Thursday Evening, before a large audience. Mr. 
Gomph was assisted by Mrs. Frank Bond Nelson, 
soprano. 

The program included Processional March on two 
church themes, Guilmant; Fourth Organ Sonata, 
Mendelssohn; Andante in E flat, Lemare; Concert 
Overture, HoUins; Evening Bells and Cradle Song, 
MacFarlane ; Scherzo Symphonic, Russell King Miller. 

All of the selections were rendered in Mr. Gomph 's 
well-known masterly style. In contrast to the brilliant 
numbers the quiet, melodious Andante, and Even- 
ing Bells and Cradle Song, were extremely effective. 

Mrs. F. Nelson sang "How Beautiful upon the Moun- 
tains" by Harker and Grieg's "Spring Song." Mrs. 
Nelson has a voice of beautiful quality which she uses 
with skill and her interpretations are musicianly in a 
high degree. 

The Buffalo Chapter will meet at Lafayette Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, May 24th for their monthly 
business meeting and banquet after which they will 
repair to the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Tracy 
Balcom, in Delaware Ave., where a recital will be given 
upon Mr. Balcom 's newly installed iEolian organ. 



West The West Tennessee Chapter of the 

Tennessee American Guild of Organists held the 
Chapter regular monthly meeting on Thiu^day 
morning, April 8th. The principal item 
of interest was the discussion of plans for the coming of 
Joseph Bonnet, the celebrated French organist, who will 
appear in recital at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
on Tuesday evening, April 20th. 

J. Paul Stalls, dean, appointed Ernest F. Hawke, 
F.A.G.O., A.R.C.O., and AdolphSteuterman, F.A.G.O., 
to be examiners for the West Tennessee Chapter. 

Annoimcement was made of the convention of the 
American Guild of Organists to be held in Oberlin, 
Ohio, in June. 

At the next meeting. May 13th, officers for the com- 
ing season will be elected. 

Belle S. Grade, Registrar, 



Southern Our Chapter has been a very active one. 

California We meet for dinner on the first Monday of 
Chapter each month and so far this year we have 
had three Guild recitals, in February, 
March, and April. The March recital was given on the 
Van Nuys High School organ by Ernest Douglas and 
Wesley Kuhne. 

The April dinner was held at the Mission Caf4, about 
twenty-five organists attending, after which we ad- 



journed to the Asbury M. E. Church, where Mr. 
Gowan, organist of the church and Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Chapter, Miss Anna Blanche Foster, a 
recent addition from the East, and Miss Ruth May 
Shaffner, organist of the Church of the Epiphany, 
played an enjoyable recital program, assisted by the 
choir of the church. Mr. Gowan's numbers were 
Grave, Adagio from Second Sonata, Mendelssohn, and 
Monologue, Rheinberger. Miss Foster played Pas- 
torale, Foote; Old Dance, Colby; Fifth Sonata, Guil- 
mant. Miss Shaffner played In Summer, Stebbins; In 
Paradisum, Dubois and Toccata from Fifth Symphony, 
Widor. 



The San Diego Sub-Chapter gave a dinner on April 
1 8th at the San Diego Hotel in honor of Pietro Yon, the 
concert organist, who gave a recital on the Spreckels 
organ in Balboa Park on the following afternoon. Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart, Dean of the Sub-Chapter, wel- 
comed Mr. Yon to San Diego in a felicitous speech and 
in reply Mr. Yon expressed his gratification at the 
reception accorded him. His remarks were accompan- 
ied by many amusing and interesting anecdotes of his 
musical experiences in Europe and America. The 
invited guests included many of the leading musicians 
of the city. 



North- Under the auspices of this Chapter, 

eastern Morris W. Watkins played the following 

Penn- program at First Presbyterian Church, 

sylvania Wilkesbarre, on April 12th: 
Chapter Symphony No. i in C minor, Charles 

Marie Widor; Praeludium (Fantasia) in C 
minor, Johann Sebastian Bach; Fiat Lux, Theodore 
Dubois; Pastorale, Alexandre Guilmant; Finale from 
Symphony No. i in D major, Louis Vieme. 



Missouri The Chapter held its annual meeting 

Chapter on Monday evening, April 26th in its regu- 
lar quarters, The Musical Art Building, 
St. Louis. 

The reports of the various officers were read and 
approved and the officers for the year elected, as follows. 

William M. Jenkins — Dean. 

Geo. Enzinger — Sub-dean. 

Christian H. Stocke — Secretary. 

Alpha T. Stevens — Treasurer. 

Mrs. David Kingshaber — Registrar. 

^^•te^;?o„^"'^"} Auditors. 

The meeting was then open for general discussion at 
which time many matters of importance were brought to 
the attention of the Chapter. 

The program committee appointed for next year will 
consist of the following: 

Christian H. Stocke, Chairman. 

Mrs. David Kingshaber. 

M. B. McGrew. 

A new committee w^as appointed, namely the mem- 
bership committee. It is the duty of this committee 
to pass on the qualifications of all applicants, by hearing 
them play a regular service, and on their report will 
rest the action of the Chapter. This committee con- 
sists of: 

Edward M. Read, Chairman. 

E. R. Kroeger. 

Mrs. David Kingshaber. 

Raymond Rapp, a Colleague, who recently re- 
turned from the Service, gave an interesting account 
of his experience in France and described the various 
organs in and around Paris which he had the pleasure 
of playing. 

The annual Al Fresco meeting was set for either 
May 29 or June 5, 1920. 
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In honor of the memory of Homer N. Bartlett, who 
passed away on April 3d, a program of his compositions 
was given at St. Andrew's Methodist Church on Sunday 
evening, April i8th. Those who gave their services on 
this occasion included some of Mr. Bartlett 's closest 
friends, and the program was conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Allan MacRossie, the pastor of the church, who 
kindly allowed it to take the place of the regular evening 
service. The service was a fitting tribute to one of the 
most respected of our musicians, a Founder of the Guild, 
and a musician who throughout his seventy-five years 
made a large contribution to American music. 

The organ numbers included in the memorial service 
were the "Meditation Serieuse," Opus 243, played by 
Louis R. Drpssler, and "Festival Hymn, Opus 247, 
played by Albert Reeves Norton. The quartet choir of 
St. Andrews sang the anthem, "The Inner Voice," 
Opus 98, and two of Mr. Bartlett 's most popular sacred 
songs were sung, the soprano solo, "Come See the 
Place Where Jesus Lay,** and the tenor solo, "O Little 
Town of Bethlehem," the former by Mrs. Elmer 
Marsland Sloan, with organ accompaniment by Mrs. 
Bruce Keator, and the latter by John Barnes Wells, 
accompanied by Mark Andrews. There were also two 
of Mr. Bartlett's violin pieces, the "Air," Opus 220, 
played by Grace Freeman, accompanied by CliflFord 
Demarest, and the "Andante" from the violin con- 
certo, played by Klathryn Piatt Gunn, accompanied by 
Louis R. Dressier. Mr. Andrews made a splendid 
address, as did Warden Demarest, and letters were 
read from Frederick Schlieder and others, whose own 
church services prevented their being present. The 
memorial service was arranged by Mrs. Bruce Keator, 
the organist of the Church. 



flayed at the afternoon service at the Church of the 
ncamation on April 24th. Mr. Andrews' organ num- 
bers were two movements from Rheinberger's Sonata 
in F sharp minor, and Con Grazia and Serenade, 
Andrews. 



An event of imusual interest was the musical pro- 
gram at the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday evening, April 27th, in commemoration of the 
completion of R. Htmtington Woodman's fortieth year 
as organist and choirmaster of that church. Mr. 
Woodman is a Foimder, as well as a Fellow of the Guild, 
of which he was at one time the Warden. He has long 
since been accepted as one of the leading American 
composers, and his anthems and choral compositions 
are known the country over. His published works 
number over one hundred and twenty-five, and among 
his best-known compositions for the choir are the 
cantata, "The Message of the Star," the "Thanksgiv- 
ing Ode," and many anthems, including, "Song in the 
Night," "Fear Thou Not," and "The Lord is My Rock." 

Mr. Woodman was bom in Brooklyn in 1861 and 
began his career as an organist at the age of thirteen at 
St. George's, Flushing. He afterwards played for a 
time at Norwich, Conn., and at the age of eighteen 
became organist and choirmaster of the First ft-esby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, where he has remained ever 
since. He succeeded his father in this position, as he 
did also as Director of Music at Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn. He studied for a number of years with 
Dudley Buck and during his early manhood spent a 
period of study in Europe, where he had the pri\-ilege of 
being a student under C6sar Franck. 

He was a charter member of the Department of 
Music of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and has been head of the Department for the past fif- 
teen years. He has had great success as a concert- 
organist, havnng played at the Chicago Exposition in 
1893, and at other Expositions and conventions in more 
recent years. As a choral conductor, he has successive- 
ly led the Pastime Glee Club, the Bedford Choral 
Society, the Mount Kisco Choral Society and the Wood- 
man Choral Club of Brooklyn. 



Two series of Sunday organ recitals are among the 
most fKJpular events of the musical season in New York ; 
the series played every Sunday and Wednesday after- 
noons by Samuel A. Baldwin, at the City College, and 
that played every Sunday evening by T. Tertius Noble 
at St. Thomas's Church. Both organists have the 
advantage of plajdn^ upon splendid instruments in 
large halls of magnificent acoustics, and the large 
average attendance at the recitals bears ample testi- 
mony to the reward which their work finds in the inter- 
est and affection of the public. Mr. Noble terminated 
his season with the program of April 24th, which was : 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor. Bach; Dirge, Veaco; 
Symphonique Po^me, Lemaigre; Introduction and 
Allegro, Stanley; Andante and Vivace, from Reforma- 
tion Sjmaphony, Mendelssohn; Two Choral Preludes, 
Brahms; Adagio and Fugue, Sonaut in C minor, Reubke. 
The recitals will be resumed on the evening of the first 
Sunday in November. 

In the meantime, the Baldwin series at City College 
continues. The program of May 5th was as follows: 
Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue, Healy Willan; 
Air from Suite in D, Bach ; Fuj[ue in G major, a la Gigue, 
Bach; Prelude from Lohengnn, Wagner; Sketch in F 
minor and Evening Song, Shumann; Andante Canta- 
bile, Tschaikowsky; Suite in D, Foote. On May 9th 
the program was devoted entirely to the works of Rich- 
ard Wagner and included Elsa Bridal Proce sion from 
Lohengrin, Pilgrim's Chorus, Elizabeth's Prayer and 
Song to the Evening Star from Tannh&user, Siegfried's 
Death from The Twilight of the Gods' Prelude from 
Parsifal, Dreams and Isolde's Death Song from Tristan 
and Isolde, Prize Songfrom The Mastersingers and the 
Walhalla Scene from Khinegold. 



Edward Shippen Barnes and the choir of Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, gave a public 
recital at Washington Irving High School on Stmday 
afternoon, April 24th. Mr. Barnes's organ number was 
Prelude in E flat, Lemmens, and in conjunction with 
the choir, his own Fantasia for organ and chorus, "An- 
gel Voices Ever Singing." The choir also sang Mar- 
tin's "O Come Before His Presence," Saint-Safins* 
"Angel Bands," Wood's "There Shall Be No Night 
There," Parker's "Union and Liberty," Mendels- 
sohn's "Lord How Long," Zingarelli's '^'Go Not Far 
From Me," and the Sanctus and Gloria in Excelsis 
from Gounod's St. Cecilia Mass. 



Warren Gehrken gave an organ recital at St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening. 
May 5th, assisted by Edward Hodgkiss, baritone. The 
program: Organ: Prelude and Fugue on b-a-c-h, Liszt; 
Allegro Maestoso, Storm King Symphony, Dickinson; 
Canon in B minor, Schumann; In Springtime, Kinder; 
An Eastern Idyll, Stoughton ; Humoresque (Scherzo for 
flute) Yon; Prelude in C sharp minor, Rachmaninoff; 
Scherzo, Symphony II, Vieme; Finale, Symphony I, 
Vieme; baritone solo, "Thus Saith the Lord," Handel. 



George W. Andrews, Dean of the Northern Ohio 
Chapter, was a visitor in New York City recently and 



Frank E. Ward, organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Holy Trmity, New York City, plays an 
organ recital on the first and third Sunday evenings of 
each month. His program on April 4th was as follows: 
Piece Herolque, Franck; Allegro con grazia, Bargiel; 
Hymn of the Nuns, Lef^bure-W^Iy; Will o' the Wisp, 
Nevin; Spring Song, Mendelssohn; Good Friday Spell, 
Wagner. 
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Charles Galloway played the following recital on the 
organ in Graham Memorial Chapel, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, on April i8th; Dedication March, 
Armstrong; Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Suite, 
Rogers; Theme and Variations, Bossi; Chant Celeste, 
Matthews; Paraphrase on "O Filji," Guilmant. 



The choir of the Chiwch of the Ascension, Boston, 
under the direction of Mrs. Zula Doane Sanders, organ- 
ist and choir-director, sang on April i ith, P. A. Schnec- 
ker's cantata, "The Fatherhood of God." 



A memorial service devoted to the works of the late 
Horatio Parker was held at the Church of the Wesley 
Foundation, University of Illinois, of which Lloyd 
Morey is organist and choir-director, on. April 25th. 
The choir say, "The Lord is My Light," "In Heavenly 
Love Abiding," "Behold Ye Despisers," "Father Most 
Holy," Magnificat in E flat," and "To Whom Will Ye 
Liken God." Prof. Morey 's organ numbers were 
Festival Prelude in A major, Melcxiy and Intermezzo, 
Canzonetta in B minor. Arietta and Novellette. 



Berwald's cantata " The Way of the Cross" was sung 
at Ponce de Leon Avenue Baptist Church, Atlanta, 
Ga., on the evening of Easter Simday, under the direc- 
tion of Walter Peck Stanley. 



Under the direction of John F. Grant, the musical 
program at the Church of the Ascension, Buffalo, N, 
v., on Easter Stmday was as follows: 

Spring Song, Macfarlane; Communion Service in G, 
Calkin ; This is the day," Maimder ; Alleluiah ! Dubois ; 
"Awake, awake! with holy rapture sinj[," West; Bene- 
dictus and Sanctus from the Messe Solenelle, Gotmod ; 
War March of the Priests, Mendelssohn. 



On Palm Simday the choir of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, Canton, Ohio, consisting of fifty-two men and 
boys under the direction of Ralph E. Clewell, organist 
and choirmaster sang "The Seven Last Words," by 
Theo. Dubois. On request this work was repeated 
Good Friday evening. 

Easter Sunday, Frank L. Moir's Communion Ser- 
vice in G was stmg, also "The Hallelujah Chorus," 
Handel, and "Awake Thou that Sleepest," Stainer. 

The Simday after Easter the choir sang, "The 
Daughter of Jairus" by Stainer. 



At a recital in the First Congregation Church before 
the combined Women's Qubs of the city, Mr. Clewell 
assisted by Master Arthur Trimble, soprano soloist at 
St. Paul's gave the following program: Liebestod from 
"Tristan and Isolda," Wagner; Gavotte in B flat, 
Handel; "Come unto Him," from "The Messiah," "O, 
for the Wings of a Dove," from "Hear My Prayer," 
Mendelssohn; Clair de la Lime, Klarg-Elert; Fountain 
Reveries, Fletcher; "Just You," Burleigh; "I Know a 
Lovely Garden," D'Hardelot; Toccata from Suite 
Gothique, Bofellmann. 



The programs played during March on the great 
outdoor organ in Balboa Park, San Piego, Cal., by Dr. 
H. J. Stewart, the official organist, included: 

Triumphal March, Hailing; Marche des Rois, Cand- 
lyn; Savoyard Chant, Wareing; Grand Fantasia, "The 
Storm," Lemmens; Andante, in F, Haydn-Hopkins; 
Evening Rest, HoUins; To an American Soldier, Thomp- 
son; Hommage a Mozart, Calkin; Serenade, in E, 
Hofmann-Lemare; Cornelius March, Mendelssohn- 



Best; Andantino, in D flat, Lemare; Barcarolle, in A, 
Hofmann-Lemare; Elegy, Lloyd; Blanik (My Coun- 
try), Smetana- Dickinson; Tabor (My Coimtry), Sme- 
tana- Dickinson; Marche Triomphale, Archer; Concert 
Overture, in F, d'Evry; Gavotte, in D, Zimmermann; 
Festival March, Wallis; Marche Religieuse, Adam-Best; 
Allegretto, 4th Sonata, Weber-Best; Liebestraume, 
Liszt-Nevin; Praeludium, Jamefeldt-Nevin; Concert 
Fantasia, Sir Robert Stewart; Minuetto, Tours; Con- 
certante, in C, Handel-Best; Allegretto Ginazioso, Tours; 
Fantasia, in C, Tours; Overture, Poms, Handel-Best; 
Minuet, Bemice, Handel-Best; Allegretto Grazioso, 
Boy ton Smith; March, in C minor, Spindler-Best; 
Chanson Triste, Tschaikowsky- West ; Sonata, in D, 
Mozart-Best; Fantasia Pastorale, Renaud; Scherzo, in 
C, Meale; Overture, Daughter of Jairus, Stainer; 
Scherzo, Reiff . 



Olvgati Recitals 

W. C. HAMMOND, seven hundredth recital. Skinner 
Memorial Chapel, Holyoke, Mass, April 24, 1920. 

* Overture, (Occasional Oratorio) — Handel. 

* Fugue in E flat, (Saint Ann's)— Bach. 
Choruses: 

Sanctus and Benedictus — ^Tschaikowsky. 

The Beatitudes (a cappella) — Tscherepinn. 
Andante with Variations (Septour) — Beethoven. 
Chorus (a cappella), "Now Sinks the Sun" — H. W. 

Parker. 
Marche ReUgieuse — Guilmant — ^John Oilman Clark. 
Anthem, "The Strain Upraise" — Henry Wilson. 
Toccata in F major — Widor. 

* These pieces were played at the First Recital, 
March 31, 1885, to commemorate the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the birth of Handel and Bach. 

CHARLES O. BANKS, Organist and Choirmaster of 
St. Paul's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prelude and Fugue in G minor — Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

Elevation in G — Edward Lang. 

Fountain Reverie — Percy Fletcher. 

March (on a Theme from Handel) — Alexandre Guil- 
mant. 

Scherzo in G minor — Will MacFarlane. 

Angelus (from Le Jongleur de Notre Dame) — Jules 
Massenet. 

Improvisation — Arthur Foote. 

Idyl— Ralph Kinder. 

Toccata from Fifth Symphony — Charles Marie Widor. 

MISS SIGNE H. WESTLUND, The Church of the 
Divine Paternity, May 6th. 
Sonata No. i — Mendelssohn. 
Andantino in D flat — Edwin H. Lemare. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor — ^J. S. Bach. 
"Ave Maria" — Arcadelt-Liszt. 
Vorspiel — Nun freut euch — J. S. Bach. 
March Militaire — Ch. Gounod. 
"Will O' the Wisp"— Gordon B. Nevin. 
"Sing, Smile, Slumber"— Ch. Gounod. 
Grand Choeur in D — W. R. Spence. 



ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS 

All necessary machinery, for definite action toward 
improving the organists' salaries and conditions in 
general, was set in motion at the meeting held Sunday 
afternoon, April ii, 1920 in the regular quarters of the 
association, the Art Building. 

At this meeting the three standing committees pro- 
vided for in the constitution were voted upon and the 
following selections made : 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Mr. George Enzinger, of Ev. Holy Ghost Church — 
Chairman. 

Miss Jessie Hayes. 

Mr. Hunter Jones. 

Miss Katherine Carmichael. 

Mr. Walter Wismar. 

ADJUSTMENT COMMITTEE 

Mr. William John Hall, of First Church of Christ 
Scientist — Chairman. 

Mr. Edgar L. McFadden. 
Mrs. Lola England- De Walpine. 
Mr. Aloys. Rhode. 
Mr. Carl Braun. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

Mr. L. Ernest Walker, of Kingshighway Presby. 
Church — Chairman. 

The latter committee was not completed but power 
has been vested in the officers of the association to 
select the members with consent of the chairman of the 
committee. 

Inquiries are reaching the secretary from all sections 
of the country as to the plans of the organization. 
One communication was received from I>. Francis 
Hemington of The Church of the Epiphany and of Zion 
Temple of Chicago who heartily commends the move- 
ment. He states that the Illinois Council of the N. A. 
O. is going to take the work in hand for Chicago and the 
State of Illinois. 

Another communication came from the Michigan 
Chapter of the A. G. O. seeking advise in order that a 
similar movement may be stimulated in Michigan. 

These are all signs which augur well for the success 
of this movement. 

The choir of St. Paul's Ev. Lutheran Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., gave a performance of "The Daughter of 
Jairus," Stainer, under the conductorship of Warren 
F. Acker on April 1 8th. The soloists were, Mrs. Warren 
T. Acker, soprano, Morton F. Towle, tenor, Harry A. 
Fritsch, baritone. 

The special service at Old Trinity, New York, on 
Ascension Day, M^ 13th, consisted of Hiles's March 
of the Templars, Randegger's "Praise the Lord," 
Gotmod's "Messe Solennelle," and Co wen's "Song of 
Thanksgiving." An orchestra assisted and Dr. Victor 
Baier, conducted. 

A concert of secular music was given by the choir of 
Christ Church, Bloomfield-Glcn Ridge, N. T., on Friday 
Evening, April 23d, in the Parish House of the Church 
under the direction of Sidney A. Baldwin, the organist 
and choirmaster. The choir was assisted by the 
Ladies' Octette of Newark and the soloists were Miss 
Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Miss Josie Pujol, violinist, 
and J. Uly Woodside, baritone. The concert was 
given for the benefit of the organ fund. 

The choir rendered: "How Eloquent Are Eyes" by 
John E. West; "How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps" by 
Leslie, and the "Miller's Wooing" by Fanning. The 
men of the choir (The Church Octette) gave "Stars of 
the Summer Night" by Brewer and "The Church 
Supper Oyster Stew" by Jones. The Ladies' Octette 
sang "To Music" (with baritone solo) by Schubert- 
Saar and "The Sleeping Flowers" by Dickinson. 

William Churchill Hammond played his 700th organ 
recital at the Skinner Memorial Chapel, Holyoke, Mass., 
on April 24th. At the close of the recital, the members 
of the Parish presented him with a letter of appreciation 
and a cheque for $1500. Mr. Hammond's thirty-five 
years of service is appreciated; not only is he looked 
upon as a valuable member of the church, but also to 
the community. The financial results of the organist's 
work may not be large, but hard conscientious work 
will always tell, and there is such a thing as the delight 



in a job well done. We could wish that more parishes 
would show similar signs of appreciation of the work 
done by their organists. 

The Graduating Exercises of the Flemington Chil- 
dren's Choirs will be held in the Presbyterian Church of 
Flemington, N. J., Friday evening. May 21st, and will 
include the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding. 

The soloist of the occasion will be Mr. Earl Bellis of 
Boston, who was graduated in the first class. 

The choirs, numbering more than one hundred and 
fifty young people, represent every church in the village, 
and the Alumni have about the same number on their 
list. 

At this time they will present an "Honor Tablet" to 
be placed on the outside wall of the studio, for the 
names of those choristers who do distinctive work for 
the betterment of the choir, while in training. One 
name may be inscribed each season, and this will be 
regarded as the "honor prize" of the year. 

Degrees will also be conferred on those Alumni who 
have served some choir faithfully for periods of five 
or ten years; for the Alumni, with six years' training 
behind them, are expected to serve their home church 
if possible, and otherwise, "any community in which 
they may be placed." • 

The musical program follows: 

Organ recital of fifteen minutes by Mr. Norman 
Landis: "Ancient of Da>'s," Jeffery; "Brightly 
Gleams our Banner," Sullivan; "Jerusalem, The Gold- 
en," Ewing. Chorister's Anthems: "Creation's 
Hymn," Beethoven; "Praise My Soul the King of 
Heaven," Hamilton; "Protect us Through the Coming 
Night," Curschmann; "Seven-fold Amen," Stainer. 
Class Anthem: "List the Cherubic Host," Gaul. 
Chorus of The Alumni: "The Cherubic Hymn," 
Gretchmannoff. Tenor Soloist: " Every Valley Shall Be 
Exalted," Handel; "Come Hither" (Forty-sixth Psalm), 
Dudley Buck; "If with All Your Hearts," Mendelssohn. 
Recessional: "Children Are All Dear to Thee," 
Norman Landis. Other organists of the occasion will 
be: Miss Helen Cook, Miss Ethel Myers, Miss Kath- 
arine Garris. 



We have received a letter from a Guild member of the 
Tennessee Chapter in which he accuses the New Music 
Review of "running" too much to Episcopal music and 
gently suggests that we should get a little more "Pep" 
into oiu- column. We gladly welcome all such criticisms 
but we would ask our critics to be a little more explicit 
in describing their wants. Our Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment does aim to keep our readers informed of the 
trend of church music, but all such music is of im- 
portance to the non-Episcopal church. Concerning 
the other denominations, lacking a set ritual, there is 
little to be said, except on the subject of music suitable 
for use in church and this is the subject we have most at 
heart. The aim and object of the New Music Review 
is to put before our readers something worth reading 
about music; we occasionally succeed, more often fail, 
the fact of the matter being that even a mediocre per- 
formance of a musical comjxjsition is worth any number 
of words written about it. The doings of our readers 
interest us, but pages of personalities make dry reading 
except to the individual mentioned. What we should 
welcome, and it could not fail to result in much ulti- 
mate good, would be an expression of opinion from all 
parts of the country on the progress the art of music is 
making; what their drawbacks are; what they lack to 
achieve their ideals. The playing of a famous "An- 
dantino" is not a news item, nor an expression of opin- 
ion other than that the player likes it. How to gather 
together a huge audience weekly, by the sheer power 
of music acting as the handmaiden of the chiu-ch would, 
however, be a most vital piece of news. The columns 
of the New Music Review are open to all for such pur- 
poses. 
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Organists wishing their recital programs printed are 
requested to send them in not later than the fifth of the 
month, and to attach to such programs a written list of 
the pieces played, with date and name of player, noth- 
ing else. We will print as many as the shortage of paper 
will allow. 



Will the Guild members kindly note that in accord- 
ance with the By-Laws of the Guild, oiu- Review can 
not be sent imtil the correct dues have been forwarded 
to Headquarters. 



The new city organ for St. Paul, Minn., is to be built 
by the Skinner Organ Company. It will consist of 
four manuals, with 22 stops on the great, 23 on 
the swell, 17 on the choir, 17 on the solo, and 26 on the 
pedal. There will be only one *' borrowed " stop on the 
entire instrument. A concert grand piano will be a 
feature, played from the organ keyboard, as it is in the 
case of the Skinner organ in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. 
The large great reeds — the ophicleide, tuba, and clarion 
— will be three separate stops, each with sixty-one 
pipes, instead of being a unit stop of eighty-five pipes. 
A new feature is to be the heckelphone, a sixteen-foot 
stop in the solo, which will resemble an English horn, 
but six or seven times as powerful. A string organ of 
six ranks of pipes in an independent swell-box, available 
from all manuals, is to be another feature. 

The subscription to defray the cost amounted to 
$61,000. 

St. James's Episcopal Church, Chicago, 111., is now 
having its organ rebuilt and modernized by the Austin 
Organ Company. It will, when completed, have four 
manuals of large proportion with a detached console. 



A new organ is to be placed in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Boston. It is to be built by the Hook-Hastings Com- 
pany and will consist of three manuals of 48 speaking 
stops and 2978 pipes. 

The organ will contain all of the latest features de- 
veloped by Hook and Hastings, among others being the 
adjustable graduated swell motor control. Not only 
is each fold graduated, but each has its separate electro- 
pneumatic control and the folds have an adjustable 
attachment whereby they can be fixed to open at any 
desired angle. The diapasons are to be made of gener- 
ous scales and heavy material and so treated that they 
will impart a wealth of solidity and magnificence to the 
tone, and with the fine array of rich reed tones, the keen 
strings and bright flutes, a complete and well-balanced 
ensemble is assured. 



An order for a four-manual organ for the chancel of 
St. Paul's Cathedral at Detroit was obtained by the 
Austin Company on March 25th through Calvin Brown, 
Chicago representative. The organ is to cost $30,000 
and is the gift to the chiu-ch of William Barbour. 
Francis Mackay, organist and choirmaster of the cathe- 
dral, drew up the specifications. 



The new three-manual organ built by the Mo€ller 
Organ Company for the First Church of the Evangelical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind., was formerly dedicated 
on March i^th, by Hope Leroy Batmigartner, who 
designed the mstrument. 



The Austin Company have recently completed a 
four-manual organ for St. John's Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Pa., and a new instrument for the Unity 
Evangdical Lutheran Church, Chicago. 



The American Photo Player Company recently 
completed a new model instrument which is to be 
known as the "Photo Orchestra." The instnunent is 
designed to combine certain f eatiu-es of the Photo-player 
and the Robert Morton Orchestra and may be played 
with equal effect by hand or music roll. 



The Estey Organ Company, through their Chicago 
representative, Fred E. Freers,has just closed a contract 
for a new three-manual organ for the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Bloomington, 111. 



The Hall Organ Company has seciu-ed the order for 
a new three-manual organ to be installed in the First 
Church of Christian Scientists, Fresno, Cal., and also 
for the Warren Memorial M. E. Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
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in HE death of Dr. Varley Roberts, 
who was for thirty-four years 
organist and director of the 
choir at Magdalen College, Ox- 



ord, has not received, for some unaccountable 
reason, more than passing notice in musical 
and ecclesiastical papers in this country. 
Prior to the world catastrophe of 19 14 a 
goodly number of American musicians inter- 
ested in church music were in the habit of 
making pilgrimages to the mother country 
for the purpose of studying the best choirs. 
Oxford was, in the pre-war days, a musical 
Mecca to such men, and Magdalen Chapel a 
center of interest. Dr. Roberts shared with 
Dr. Mann of Cambridge, and the late Sir 
George Martin (whose death occurred after 
the beginning of hostilities), the distinction of 
being among the most influential of the lead- 
ing Anglican authorities on all matters per- 
taining to choral tradition, and more especially 
to choir training. He was very widely known 
to American organists, and was most courte- 
ous and obliging to all whom he considered 
to be sincere students of the music of the 
Church of England. We are indebted to the 
Oxford Chronicle for the following: 

" Dr. Roberts was bom in 184 1 at Stanning- 
ley, near Leeds, he had a varied experience in 
the art and science of music. After playing 
the organ at St. Bartholomew's, Armley, for 
six years, he was selected from a very large 
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WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director. Church of Divine Pfttemity. 
76th St. and Central Park West, New York. 
Organ Recitals 
Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 



Jrm _ 
3 West 45th Street. New York, or 



295 Claremont Avenue. Montclair . N. J. 



CHARLES O. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. Paul's. Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Strevis 

RBCITALS AND IWSTRUCTION 

Address; 30Z Lafayette Avemie. Telephone. Prospect 7836 



LUCIEN E. BECKER. P. A. G. O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS INSTRUCTION 

368 Multnomah St. Portland. Ore. 



W. HUNTER BECKWITH 

Organist and Choirmaster 

Trinity Chapel - New York 

Address: 16 West a6th Street, New York City 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, MUS. BAC, 
RR.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Music Director. St. Stephen*! Church 

Pittsfield. Mass. 

Music Director. Hoosac School. Hoosick. N. Y. 

Formerly Asst. Organist. Canterbury Cathedral 



WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

X7 East nth Street. New York 



CHARLES E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, Westbrn Rbsbrvs University 

Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Florence Uarknesa 

Memorial Chapel. Cleveland. Ohio 
Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland. O. 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC, 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OP MUSIC 

Barringer High School, Newark. N. J. 

Inetruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 3x6 Belleville Ave.. Newark. N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Recitals. Concert Tours. Organ Openings 

Address: Christ Church CathedrtU. St. Louis. Mo. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinatiooa. 

Address: Church of '.he Messiah. 

14th St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music. Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Templa B«th-Bl and Union Theological Seminary 

4>a Fifth Avenue. New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

867 West itist St. 

New York City 



RICHARD F. DONOVAN 

ORGAN. PIANO. THEORY 
Modem 3 Manual Organ. Available for Practice 
Studio: zoa West 75th Street. New York City 
Phone: Columbus 3384 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RBCITALS 

Organiat and Choir-Director. Church of the Radvemcr. liorrte- 

town. New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Chotrmastar and Or;{ani8t of St. John's Church. Charlaaton, 

W. Va.. Director of Music. Charleston High School 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral aTub 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

40 Claremont Avenue. New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster. Second Congregational Church, 

Holyoke. Mass. 

Director of Music. Mount Holyoke College 



W. R. REDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

CoNcsRT Organist and Training of Boys' Voices 
Organ Recitals. Instruction in Piano. Organ. Harmony. 

and Counterpoint 

Member Bxam. Committee of American Guild of Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 7Sth Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Instructor of Music, Columbia University 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Classon Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Instruction. Piano and Organ 

Address: 4x0 West 1x8th St.. New York 



EDV7IN ARTHUR KRAFT. F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland. Ohio 
RECITALS AND fNSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Plemington. N. J. 
and CM. — Presbyterian Church. Plemington, N. J. 
CM.— First Reformed Church. SomervilTe, N. J. 
ORGAN RBCITALS 
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that they were not receiving enough for the 
support of themselves and their families, 
President Wilson asked them to do nothing 
because his Administration was about to 
reduce the high cost of living. If the high 
cost of living was not reduced, he said, he 
would ask for an increase in pay ample for 
themselves and for their families. But the 
high cost of living was not reduced, nor was 
the wage increase granted. They waited 
until January 28th when they took up the 
question again with the President and re- 
ceived no satisfaction at all. 

** Later, the Director General of Railroads 
told the men he was unable to do anything 
because the railroads were about to return to 
private ownership. Then the men decided 
it was time to take the situation into their 
own hands." 

There is a theory that ''executive ability" 
applies to almost every ORGANization under 
the sun — ^we know a field of activity where the 
official we have quoted or someone like him, 
is terribly needed. 




E have often referred to the prac- 
tical difficulties of holding regu- 
lar congregational rehearsals for 
improving "congregational sing- 
ing." Recently we gave an account of the 
Fall River attempt to turn congregations into 
choirs. The failure was only one of hundreds ; 
for people (at least in this: country) will not 
spend the necessary time and energy upon 
practicing. The only way in our opinion is 
to cut down the nimiber of hynms and tunes, 
and through reasonable repetition allow the 
singing to work out its own salvation. The 
*' silent worshipper" represents an influence 
that will always exist and that will always 
have to be reckoned with. 

In England, especially since the war, there 
has been increased activity in this matter 
of congregational rehearsals. And, what is 
very important, there seems to be a growing 
desire to get rid of hymns that are of the 
** twaddling" kind. 

The Anglican Church has no standard 
hymnal, consequently the '* weeding out" 
process is far more difficult than in the case 
of the Episcopal Church. 



Musicians sometimes blind themselves to 
the fact that the hymn itself is the important 
thing; the music is subservient. Tunes are 
twisted about with amazing freedom from 
one hymn to another, proving that music is 
continually being adapted to words that 
were out of mind during the process of com- 
position. 

The following, from the Church Times, gives 
an interesting account of a vicar's determina- 
tion to get rid of ** trash" in both words and 
music. 

**In the village church I attend we have 
been having such congregational practices. 
The vicar himself has taken them in hand. 
He is by way of being a musical man : and that, 
no doubt, makes things easier for him. He 
has been preaching a course of Sunday 
evening sermons 'illustrated with hymns,* 
with, he tells me, one very significant result. 
He found that he could not teach people to 
sing even good hymn tunes to flimsy or un- 
worthy verses, and that the only way to get 
his village people to be really interested in the 
tunes was to wed them — the tunes, I mean — 
to words that signified something, and to take 
trouble over explaining that something to 
them. So he took for his subject this Lent 
the 'Kingdom of Heaven,' pointing out that, 
while we pray that it may come *as it is in 
heaven,' our present duty (as its inheritors) 
is to live here and now in as perfect a King- 
dom of Heaven as we can. This led on na- 
turally to the singing of Palgrave's fine words 
about the City of God to the equally fine tune 
from Este's Psalter to which it is set in the 
English Hymnal (464). Vision of that King- 
dom is given only to the pure in heart so we 
tried to see how well we could sing the familiar 
tune Franconia, wedded in most books to 
'Blest are the pure in heart.' 

"The vicar said that he could only work 
out his hymn-sermons in this kind of way. 
Trashy words and thin tunes could not form 
part of the message God gave him to deliver. 
He had learnt to be very critical — especially 
of the words of the hymns. 'We must use 
our blue pencils drastically,' he affirmed. 
'There has been such sad waste of time and 
energy in years past. We have been feeding 
our people on chaff, and that when there is 
such an ibundance of good corn.' 'It needs 
winnowing,' I put in. " 
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F *' silly" hymns some of those 
about the ** Kingdom of Heaven" 
are the most irrational. How 
few people are "very critical" 
ot the words they sing! The "chaff" has 
been eliminated to a large extent from many 
hymnals — but only during the past few years. 
Even now there is a vast amount of it, in 
spite of vigorous **blue penciling." The 
rubbish of bygone days still exists here and 
there, and there are hymns so ** trashy" (as 
this vicar puts it) that they cannot convey 
any real ** message of God," and cannot form 
the basis of sane and practical sermons. 

That great master of facetiousness, Samuel 
L. Clemens, thought this matter serious 
enough to deserve the application of satirical 
humor. He probably heard in his early days 
entirely too much about white winged angels, 
and harps, and halos, and a heavenly land 
filled chiefly with palms, robes, crowns, 
stringed instruments, etc. 

So Mark Twain made himself responsible 
for ** Captain Stormfield's visit to Heaven" — 
a book that shocked the supersensitive, but 
made them think. He tells us that when the 
Captain got to the "cloud banks" he heard 
the voice of someone he knew sing out in a 
businesslike way: 

" * A harp, a hymn-book, pair of wings, and a 
halo, size thirteen, for Captain Stormfield.' 

"When they gave me my kit and I put on 
my halo I could have jumped over a house for 
joy, I was so happy. Inside of fifteen min- 
utes I was a mile on my way toward the cloud- 
banks, and about a million people along with 
me. Most of us tried to fly, but some got 
crippled and nobody made a success of it. 
So we concluded to walk for the present, till we 
had some wing practice. We began to meet 
swarms of folks who were coming back. Some 
had harps and nothing else; some had hymn- 
books and nothing else; some had nothing at 
all; all of them looked meek and uncomfort- 
able; one young fellow hadn't anything left 
but his halo, and he was carrying that in his 
hand ; all of a sudden he offered it to me and 
says — 'Will you hold it a minute?* 

"Then he disappeared in the crowd. I 
went on. A woman asked me to hold her 
palm branch, and then she disappeared. A 
girl got me to hold her harp for her, and by 
George, she disappeared; and so on and so on, 



till I was loaded down to the guards. Then 
comes a smiling old gentleman and asked me 
to hold his things, I swabbed off the perspira- 
tion, and says, pretty tart — ' V\\ have to get 
you to excuse me, my friend, — I ain't no 
hatrack.* 

"About this time I began to run across piles 
of those traps, lying in the road. I just 
quietly dumped my extra cargo along with 
them. I looked around and the whole na- 
tion that was following me were loaded down 
the same as Fd been. The return crowd had 
got them to hold their things a minute, you 
see. They all dumped their loads, too, and 
went on. When I found myself perched on a 
cloud, with a million other people, I never felt 
so good in my life. Says I, *Now this is 
according to promises: I've been having 
my doubts, but now I am in heaven, sure 
enough.' 

" I gave my palm branch a wave or two, for 
luck, and then I tautened up my harp-strings 
and struck in. It was grand to listen to, and 
made a body thrill all over, but there was 
considerable many tunes going at once, and 
that was a drawback you understand. 

" There was quite a nice mild old gentleman 
sitting next me, and I noticed he didn't take 
a hand; I encouraged him, but he said he was 
naturally bashful, and was afraid to try before 
so many people. By and by the old gentle- 
man said he never could seem to enjoy music 
somehow. The fact was, I was beginning to 
feel the same way; but I didn't say anything. 
Him and I had a considerable long silence, 
then, but of course it wasn't noticeable in 
that place. 

"After about sixteen or seventeen hours, 
during which I played and sung a little, now 
and then, — always the same tune because I 
didn't know any other — I laid down my harp 
and began to fan myself with my palm branch. 
Then we both got to sighing pretty regular. 
Finally he says to me, * Don't you know any 
time but the one you have been pegging at all 
day?' 

'* 'Not another blessed one,' says I. 

" * Don't you reckon you could learn another 
one?' says he. 

" ' Never,' says I; * I've tried to, but couldn't 
manage it.* 

" * It is a long time to hang on to the one — 
eternity you know,' says he. 
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"'Don't break my heart,* says I. *rm 
getting low spirited enough already.' 

** After a long silence, says he, * Are you glad 
to be here?' Says I, 'Old man, I'll be frank 
with you. This ain't just as near my idea of 
bliss as I thought it was going to be, when I 
used to go to church.' 

**Says he, 'What do you say to knocking 
off and calling it half a day?' 

"'That's me,' says I. 'I never wanted to 
get off watch so bad in my life.' 

"So we started. Millions were coming up 
all the time, happy and hosannahing; millions 
were leaving all the time, looking mighty 
quiet, I tell you. We laid for the newcomers, 
and pretty soon I'd get them to hold all my 
things a minute, and then I was a free man 
again and most outrageously happy." 

Viewed from a narrow angle this "humor- 
esque" approaches rather closely to the 
sacrilegious. Those of our readers who are 
unfamiliar with it as a whole may (from the 
part quoted) imagine it to be an eschatological 
farce. 

But it is very far from that. In fact "Cap- 
tain Stormfield" contains orthodox doctrines 
that have recently been emphasized in nota- 
ble religious works published since the war. 

A distinguished hymnologist has said: 
"Most people get their ideas of the after life 
from the hymns they sing." What a pity 
then that allegorical fantasies are given such 
unlimited prominence that all else is obsctu*ed. 

Of the hundred thousand hymns in existence 
there is hardly a single one that embodies, 
even fractionally, the accepted teachings of 
eminent authorities on eschatology such as 
the Bishop of London, the Rev. Arthur Cham- 
bers, the Rev. J. Patterson-Smythe, and 
Canon MacCoU of Ripon Cathedral, and 
others. Excellent as are many hymns in 
regard to such general subjects as Praise, 
Faith, Redemption, etc., the vast major- 
ity show a most astonishing lack of rational 
doctrine regarding our life after death. 

If this were otherwise people would not be 
forced to search in monographs for instruction 
that should be furnished in hymnals. We 
wonder what the village vicar, whom we have 
quoted, thinks of the hymns usually selected 
for funeral services. 

They almost all (excepting the Easter 
hymns) harp upon "sleep" and "rest" — yet 



the instant we die we become more wide awake 
than ever, and more active. 




MEMBER of the faculty of the 
Lawrence Conservatory of Music, 
Wisconsin, reminds us that in 
our previous articles regarding 
the Benedict us es Domine nothing was said 
about the use of the Gloria Patri. He asks, 
" Is the Gloria to be added as in the case of the 
Benedicite?" 

This question brings to mind the difference 
between the rubrical directions of the English 
Book of Common Prayer, and of the American. 

By the former, the use of the Gloria after 
the Canticles and after each Psalm is made 
compulsory, the wording being "shall be 
sung." 

By the latter the use is optional, the rubric 
reading "may be sung." 

We can, if we like, omit the Gloria Patri 
after the Canticles, and also after the Psalms, 
providing that we sing it after "the whole 
Portion, or Selection from the Psalter." 

The rubric referred to may be found at the 
bottom of page 6 of the Prayer Book. 

We doubt very much whether there is a 
church in this country where the option af- 
forded by this rubric is taken into account for 
the purpose of shortening the services — or 
for any other purpose. As we have often 
observed in this column Anglican custom in 
choral ritual carries influence here; we could 
cite innumerable instances by way of illus- 
tration. 

As far as abbreviation is concerned there 
would be comparatively little gained by the 
phrase "may be," excepting on certain days 
of the month like the twenty-seventh for 
example, when the Psalter for the day at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, together with 
the Canticles, require the Gloria Patri to be 
sung sixteen times according to the English 
rubric, which we follow by custom. 

Then again, the new ruling of the Conven- 
tion gives almost unlimited permission in the 
shortening of the Psalm selections, and further 
abbreviation is hardly necessary. 

In this connection we would say that all 
organists, and indeed all churchmen, should 
feel grateful for the removal of the rubric 
immediately following the one under discus- 
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sion, and which may be fotind on the top of 
page 7 of the Prayer Book (the first of the 
set of three). In future this extraordinary 
permission regarding the Gloria in Excelsis 
will not be allowed. That it ever was per- 
mitted speaks volumes for the Puritanical 
influence that governed matters in 1790 when 
the first American book was compiled. Prob- 
ably few ''Episcopalians" of the present day 
have ever heard the climax of the Communion 
Office sung at the end of the Psalter for the 
day! But some years ago this astonishing 
inconsistency could be heard — chiefly (we 
imagine) in churches in Virginia. 



Our apologies are due the Rev. Canon 
Douglas, and the Very Rev. Howard C. 
Robbins, D.D., for a confusion of their re- 
spective addresses on the late Horatio W. 
Parker. Owing to a secretarial error (for 
which we were not responsible) the manu- 
scripts sent to this department were inter- 
changed. 

The address from which we quoted in the 

May issue was that of the Rev. Canon 

Douglas. 

The Editor. 



jinoocstcd irevutcc %\sXs for 
iuue, 1920 

I8t Sunday after Trinity, June 6th 

Te Deum in F Horsman 

P^r } Chant. 

Introit, O God who hast prepared A. S. Baker 

OflFertory, Rejoice in the Lord Martin 

Communion Service in G Horsman 

Magnificat \ in E flat Horsman 

Nunc Dimittis / 

Anthem, O joyful light Tours 

OflFertory, I will lift up mine eyes D.S. Smith 

June 6th. 

The Horsman Te Deum is written in fine ecclesiasti- 
cal style and is one of the best of moderately diflficult 
settings. Martin's " Rejoice in the Lord" is an elabor- 
ate festival anthem, originally composed for the Festival 
of the Sion College Choral Union. It has great variety 
of dramatic and lyric singing, two well-written fugal 
expositions and a quiet middle section for solo quartet, 
which, however, will be found equally effective if sung 
by semi-chorus. Berthold Tours' *'0 Joyful Light" 
is one of the best settings of the famous medieval 
hymn, "O Lux Beata." The first verse is in ^/i time, 
the second a quiet middle section in Ji time, which may 
be simg by the four solo voices. A four-part women's 
chorus takes up the third verse, which developes into 
a brilliant climax by the full choir. "I Will Lift up 
Mine Eyes" is an early anthem from the pen of David 
Stanley Smith, who has since more than fulfilled the 
promise of former years. This anthem is a good ex- 
ample of his individuality and style. 



2d Sunday after Trinity, June zath 

SlnSus}«P-: ^-'<'- 

Jubilate, Chant. 

Introit, Blessed be the Holy Trinity Miles Martin 

Oflfertory, Thou shalt remember Parker 

Commimion Service in E flat A. H. Brewer 

NrDMttis}>«>Eflat A. H. Brewer 

Anthem, The path of the just Roberts 

Offertory, Hail gladdening light Martin 

June 13th, 

The Te Deum suggested for this day is by a former 
organist of Hereford Cathedral and is a simple setting 
in the key of F. It was composed for the Festival ot 
the South Shropshire Choral Union. Miles Martin's 
*' Benedicta sit" is distinctly ecclesiastical in style, with 
perhaps a suggestion of Russian influence. "Thou 
Shalt Remember the Days of Old" is one of the late 
Horatio Parker's lesser-known anthems, although it 
possesses many qualities which entitle it to rank with 
his most popular works, such as " Behold Ye Despisers," 
and "In Heavenly Love Abiding." It dates from about 
twenty years ago, and was composed for the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Church in Aubumdale. It is more 
frankly melodious than much of his latter work, at the 
same time showing the profound musicianship and 
technical skill which always distinguished his writing, 
even from the very beginning. The leading part in the 
anthem is tal en by the baritone soloist in several pas- 
sages of great beauty. The part is a true baritone part, 
being perhaps a trifle high for bass, although it can be 
"edited" a bit if the tessitura proves too high. The 
baritone appears in two solos and also as an obbligato 
with the choir; there is also a brief passage for four- 
part women's chorus, and one for the men's voices in 
four parts. We heartily commend this fine anthem to 
the attention of any choirmasters who are not already 
famiHar with it. "The Path of the Just" by Varley 
Roberts is one of those exquisite short anthems in four 
parts in the writing of which the English composers of 
the past generation have never been equaled. Though 
very brief, it is a masterpiece of its kind. Sir George 
Martin's evensong anthem, "Hail Gladdening Light" 
is suflRciently well-known to require no fiuther comment. 
If there are any choirmasters who are not familiar with 
it, we can only deplore the fact that they have remained 
ignorant of one ot the finest choral works in the modem 
church repertoire. An interesting comparison may be 
made with the setting of the same old hymn, "O Lux 
Beata" made by Berthold Tours, and suggested for 
the previous Sunday. Both composers have mirrored 
the words in appropriate music, thereby following 
along somewhat the same lines, yet with entirely 
different material and correspondingly varied result. 

3d Sunday after Trinity, June 20th 

SlnSis}«A Naylor 

Jubilate, Chant. 

Introit, Lord of all power Barnby 

Oflfertory, I will extol Thee Hudson 

Communion Service in E A, S, Baker 

Nr^'lSLittis } in E flat Stubls Baker 

Anthem, God tnat madest Fisher 

OflFertory, The Lord will comfort Zion Hiles 

June 20th. 

The Bamby anthem may, if desired, be sung without 
accompaniment. Charles M. Hudson's full anthem, 
" I Will Extol Thee" won the prize oflFered by the Non- 
conformist Choir Union a number of years ago. It is 
for four-part chorus, without solos, and follows con- 
ventional lines, the Fisher anthem, "God that Madest 
Earth and Heaven" is a simple setting of Bishop Heber's 
well-known hymn, with a short soprano solo, which in 
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adult mixed choirs will be more effective if sung by the 
alto. Henry Hiles's " The Lord will Comfort Zion" is an 
anthem of considerable length, in several distinct sec- 
tions. There are several fugal expositions, a device of 
which this composer was almost too fond, as the beauty 
and virility of his themes frequently merited a more in- 
dependent treatment. 

St. John Baptist, June 34th 

Te Deum in E flat Boyton Smith 

(Benedictus not sung on this day.) 
Jubilate, Chant. 

Introit, The souls of the righteous Macfarren 

Offertory, The voice of one crying Garrett 

Communion Service in E flat B. S, Smith 

SSttis }"Eflat B.S.UH 

Anthem, How beautiful are the feet Handel 

Offertory, Lovely appear Gounod 

June 24th, 

G. A. Macfarren's setting of the beautiful lyric, '* The 
Souls of the Righteous'* is a very lovely one, albeit 
quite Mendelssohnian. Garrett's '* Prepare Ye the Way 
of the Lord" is a very well-known anthem especially 
appropriate for Advent. It is melodious and direct, 
two qualities which always make for popular appeal. 
The Handelian "How Beautiful are the Feet" is for 
two so'o voices and chorus, and is from the Appendix 
to *'The Messiah." It has been edited by William 
Hodge. The popularity of the soprano solo and chorus 
from Gounod's "Redemption" remains unabated. 
The beauty of the principal melody is equaled by the 
effectiveness from a vocal standpoint of the middle 
section of the solo. 

4th Sunday after Trinity, June 27th 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus in F Steane 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Behold I come Atkins 

Offertory, O how amicable West 

Communion Service in F Steane 

S^rfs^^ttis ) « p ^'-- 

Anthem, The day is past Marks 

Offertory, O God of God ..Le Jeune 

June 27th, 

The Ivor Atkins anthem, "Behold I Come Quickly" 
should, if possible, be sung unaccompanied, as the or- 
gan accompaniment merely doubles the voice parts. 
It is full of dramatic contrast which will make it a 
worthy object of careful study and preparation. 
Christopher Marks *s " The Day is Past and Over" is one 
of the most popular of evening anthems. It is one of 
the earliest anthems from this successful composer, 
whose work is always spontaneously melodious. The 
tenor and soprano soloists play an important part in it. 

St. Peter, June 39th 
Te Deimi 
Benedictus 
Jubilate 

Introit, Thou art Peter Palestrina 

Offertory, Blessed be God Wesley 

Communion Service in E flat Garrett 

teSttis }-Efl-^ ^«-« 

Anthem, The Lord gave the word Handel 

Offertory, He was the morning star Steggal 

June 2Qth. 

Garrett's Morning and Evening Service are bound 
together in one voltune, including also the Office for the 
Holy Communion. Much of the Wesley anthem, 
"Blessed be God" is in unison, with also a treble solo. 
"The Lord Gave the Word" is an elaborate chorus 
from "The Messiah," one of the less familiar numbers 
from that evergreen oratorio. 



Slcutcuis 



' in E flat Garrett 



REJOICE YE PURE IN HEART, Choral Prelude. By 
Leo Sowerby. 

Leo Sowerby has within the past few years called 
attention to himself as one of the outstanding and most 
original talents among American composers, and it is a 
matter of congratulation to organists that he is suffi- 
ciently interested in the organ to write for it. Our 
average in organ music is distressingly low, and as a 
general rule, organ music lags behind other modes of 
expression. This is due to several conditions surround- 
ing this particular phase of musical activity, which we 
need not enter into here. Suffice it to say that every 
composer who gives indication of a forward-looking 
point of view and of an effort to break away from the 
trite and obvious banalities of what a distinguished 
(and disgusted) visiting English organist has dubbed 
"the lolly-pop school of organ composition," should be 
welcomed and encouraged and his work given a hearing. 
Leo Sowerby undoubtedly belongs to this small but 
(we hope) growing class of composers, and his two 
Choral Preludes, recently published, are to be recom- 
mended to all organists who take themselves and their 
art seriously. The first of these Choral Preludes, re- 
cently reviewed in these columns, was founded upon a 
theme from a Motet by Palestrina. The second of 
them, just issued, is built upon Messiter's familiar 
hymn- tune, "Marion," usually sung to the words, 
"Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart," one of the best of pro- 
cessionals. Although the sources are so widely separ- 
ated and so distinctly different, the two compositions 
have much in common. There is the same vigorous 
and virile musical imagination, the same freedom and 
spontaneity of utterance and the same intensely mod- 
em style and vocabulary. In his treatment of his 
themes and in his general style of composition (at 
least as exempHfied by these two organ pieces), Mr 
Sowerby remmds us of Karg-Elert. And when we 
say that we do not mean that he is an imitator. On 
the contrary, his voice is one of the most original and 
distinctively individual of our contemporary composers, 
but no matter how original a writer may be there are 
always analogies and comparisons, and these Choral 
Preludes follow somewhat along the lines laid out by the 
older composer in, for instance, his Choral-Improvisa- 
tion on " Nearer My God to Thee," written at the time 
of the sinking of the "Titanic." 

The hymn, "Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart," with its 
firmly-knit melody and the ringing strains of its trium- 
phant chorus, is a fruitful field for variation, and the 
composer has made the most of his opportunities. 
The opening measures employ the first phrase of the 
chorus as a kind of motto, proclaimed " in broad fashion; 
majestic style," on the Great, with the Crescendo Pedal 
open. The preluding extends over the first four pages, 
and then the theme is given out on foundation stops on 
the Swell organ, "in hymn- tune fashion." It is de- 
veloped and varied with unflagging zeal and enthusiasm 
through many phases, employing many devices of the 
composer's art, though never falling into a pedantic or 
labored style. The capacities of the organ are ex- 
ploited with great skill, and at the end, the hymn- tune 
is intoned by Full Organ, "in big style." Mr. Sowerby 
belongs to those composers, like Edward Macdowell and 
Percy Grainger, who believe in using their native tongue 
when marking the varieties of tempi and style, and his 
music is made more lucid and easily grasped by that 
means. It is always music, big with possibilities, full 
of imagination. Strong in the consciousness of his own 
power, the composer casts off the shackles of academic 
formulae and boldly plunges into new fields, "rejoicing 
as a strong man about to run a race." As his creative 
faculties are vigorous and self-confident, so his music is 
not food for babes, but requires technical and intellec- 
tual experience on the part of the executant and a cer- 
tain amount of musical maturity from the listeners. 
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THE SONG OF THE METRO- 
GNOME. 
WHERE GO THE BOATS? 



Two-part songs by 
William Y. Webbe. 






Mr. -Webbe recently won new laurels by carrying off 
the prize offered by the Madrigal Club of Philadelphia 
with his truly remarkable composition for unaccom- 
panied chorus, "De Sheepfol*. " These two choruses 
for children's voices prove that he can also write simple 
and spontaneous melody, sometimes a truer test of a 
composer's inspiration than more elaborately evolved 
compositions. Both of these songs are provided with 
piano ac.ompaniments, and the voice parts are simple 
and easily learned and sung, quite within the compass of 
the average child-voice. "Where go the Boats?" is a 
setting of the familiar verses from Robert Louis Steven- 
son's "A Child's Garden of Verses," which has ever 
proved a strong temptation to composers. The gently 
rhythmic arpeggiated accompaniment suggests the 
flowing of the river and the passage of the boats. There 
are two verses, just alike, and at one point the sopranos 
divide for two measures into two parts. The lyric of 
" The Song of the Metro-Gnome" is a clever little poem 
by Elsie Hill, originally published in "St. Nicholas." 
It tells what the little brown Metro-Gnome, "hid in his 
funny, three-cornered home," said to Polly when she 
practiced. The steady " Tick-tock, tick-tock" is varied 
as the child plays too slow and too fast, and there is a 
descriptive element in the music which will make it most 
effective when the humor of the poem is properly 
brought out in the singing. 



WHEEL IN A WHEEL. 

LITTLE DAVID. 

GOD»S HEAVEN. 

SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT. 



Arranged by 

Harvey B. 

Gaul. 



The Negro "Spiritual" offers a rich field to the col- 
lector of folk-music, a field which has only lately been 
discovered by our musicians. Though its discovery is 
recent, there has been a veritable Klondike rush to 
these new gold-fields of music, and the arrangements 
and transcriptions of negro Spirituals are numerous and 
being constantly added to as fast as the ink dries on the 
paper. The first, and in some ways the most successful 
adapter of these old camp-meeting songs, is a Negro, 
Harry T. Burleigh, and much of the present vogue is 
undoubtedly due to the success achieved by his arrange- 
ments of negro melodies for solo voice with piano ac- 
companiment. There is room for all comers, however, 
and there still remain many beautiful camp-meeting 
melodies and old slave-songs which have not yet seen 
the light of day in these more sophisticated music- 
centers. Many of the more familiar melodies, also, are 
capable of new arrangements and harmonizations. 
Mr. Gaul has taken one of the loveliest of these, " Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot," made popular many years ago by 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers, and arranged it for unaccom- 
panied four-part male chorus, with baritone soloist. 
With a few exceptions, the soloist carries the beautiful 
old melody, the other voices providing a colorful har- 
monic background with many of the characteristic 
negro traits of rhythm. Especially effective is a 
gently-rocking rhythm, typically negro. The other 
"Spirituals" in this new edition are also arranged for 
chorus of men's voices. "Wheel in a Wheel" employs 
the services of a tenor soloist, but the chorus plays a 
more important part than merely providing an accom- 
paniment. The other Spirituals do not require a solo- 
ist. " Little David" is in some ways the most typically 
negro of them all. It has many verses, of which Mr. 
Gaul reproduces five, each with an infectious chorus. 
" God's Heaven" shows the influence of the white man's 
"gospel hymn" as do a number of these primitive songs. 
Mr. Gaul has made clever adaptations of the original 
material and has made a real and valuable addition to 
the literature on the subject. 



SACRED 



DONOVAN, R. F.— "Saviour, when night involves 
the skies." C. M. R., 572. 12c. 

riEER, E. H.— "Ave Maria," (O Lord Most Holy). 

^^^ C. M. R., 570. IOC. 

riRITTON, ERIC— Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 

^^ In E flat. (No. 969, Novello's Parish Choir Book.) 25c. 

riUBBINS, F. M.— "Protection." Hymn and Tune. 

^^ 25c. 

"LJARWOOD, BASIL.— Office for the Holy Commun- 

-■■■■• ion. In E. minor. (Op. 28.) $1.50. 

"LJOLMES, GEORGE.— Opening Sentences from the 
-■■■■• Burial Service. Edited by G. J. Bennett. (No. 968. 
Novello's Parish Choir Book.) isc. 

UOUSELY, HENRY.—" The Nativity." Sacred Can- 

•■■■■• tata. $1.50. 

T UBBOCK, H.— Two Hymns: "O perfect Love," 

*-^ and " May the grace of Chnst our Saviour." isc. 

pALESTRINA.— "By the Waters of Babylon." 
*• Anthem for Four Voices. Edited by G. J. Bennett. 
(No. 1074. Novello's Octavo Anthems.) isc. 

PENNINGTON - BICKFORD, W. — Benediction 
"*■ Hymns. 6c each. 

No. I. "Ere we leave Thy presence." 
" 2. "The day is o'er, night's shadows fall." 
" 3' "Heav'nly Father, hear us." 
pOBSON, R. WALKER.— "Early mom at the 
■*-^ Sepulchre." Eastern Anthem. 25c. 
'TAYLOR, CARDINAL.— "I thank Thee, gracious 
"*■ Lord." A Hymn of Thanksgiving. Words only. 5 2.55 
per 100. 

TOMKINS, T.— "I heard a voice from Heaven." 
•*■ Anthem. Edited by Ivor Atkins. (No. 925. The 
Musical Times.) 8c. 

WEBBE, Wm. Y.— Magnificat and Nunc in Eb. 

^^ C. M.R., 574- 2SC. 

Al/'ILLIAMS, C. LEE.— "Rest in the Lord." An- 
^^ them for Quartet or Chorus. (No. 23O. Novello*s Short 
Anthems.) 8c. 

YOUNG, FRED H.— Te Deum in Eb. C. M. R., 

576. 2SC. 



SECULAR 



pOLERIDGE-TAYLOR.— "A Blood-red ring hung 

^^ round the Moon." (Op. 37. No. 3-) Song. In C minor. 
For Mczzo-Soprano. soc. 

prOSTER, MYLES B.— "The Promised Land." 
■■■ Four-part Song. For Mixed Voices. (No. 1344. Novello's 
Part -Song Book.) 15c. 

riARDINER, H. BALFOUR.— "Cargoes." Ar- 
^-^ ranged for t.t.b.b. by the Composer. (No. 564, "The 
Orpheus.") isc. 

riAUL, HARVEY E.— "God's Heaven." Modem 

^-^ Series. 179. loc. 

"Little David." Modern Series. 178. loc. , 

"Wheel in a Wheel." Modem Series, 177. loc. 

— —"Swing Low, Sweet Chariot." Modern Series, 176. loc. 
TV/fcNAUGHT. W.— "The Piper." Song. In D, 
^^^ E flat, and F. For Low, Medium, and High Voice. 
I1.50 each. 

pURCELL, H.— "Nvmphs and Shepherds.*' Ar- 
*■ ranged as a Part-song for Mixed Voices, by w. McNaught. 
(No. 926. The Musical Times.) 8c. 

HTAYLER, E. DOUGLAS.— "The fairies were trip- 



pmg. _ _- 
Part-Song Book.) isc. 



Part-Song for Mixed Voices. 



(No. 1347. Novell© s 

Cantata 



WEBBE. Wm. Y. "An Island Fable.' 
for Children's Voices, soc. 

"Little Billy." Cantata for Male Voice. 50c. 

"The Song of the Metro-Gnome." 

"Where go the boats?" Modem Scries, 181. loc. 

WOLEDGE, H. R.— "Music." Part-song for Male 
Voices, (t.t.b.b.) 30c. 



INSTRUMENTAL 



riERMAN, EDWARD.— "Theme and Six Diver- 
^--^ sions." Full Score. $is.7S- Wind Parts. &c. I17.25. 

SOWERBY, LEO.— "Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart." 
Ii.so. Organ. 
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Just Published 

Modern Violin -Playing 

By Samuel B. Crimson and Cecil ForsytK 

Cloth $f.50 

CONTENTS 

The Three Links — Left Hand, Theory, Practice — Right Hand, Theory, 

Practice — General Position — Care of the Violin — Higher Positions — 

Shifting — Spiccato, Staccato — Harmonics, Pizzicato, Trills — Double 

Stops, Chords, Improvisation. With 35 Full-page Illustrations and 

Numerous Diagrams. 

The object of this book is to help violin-players by offering them something that 
is quite new in the violin world — an accurate study of the physical laws that govern 
violin-playing and clear instruction for acquiring a sound violin-technique. It gives a 
clear and explicit statement that anatomically and mechanically the proper method of 
producing the vibrato is by swinging the forearm and hand from the elbow. 
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WARREN ANDREWS 

Orgmnist and Choir Director, Church of Divine Paternity. 
76th St. and Central Perk West. New York. 
Organ Recitals 
Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
J West 45th Street. New York, or 

395 Claremont Avenue. Montclair . N. J. 



CHARLES O. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. Paul's. Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Streets 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Address: 301 Lafayette Avenue. Telephone, Prospect 7836 



LUCIEN E. BECKER. F. A. G. O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS INSTRUCTION 

368 Multnomah St. Portland. Ore. 



W. HUNTER BECKWITH 

Organist and Choirmaster 

Trinity Chapel - New York 

Address: 16 West 26th Street. New York City 

FRANK C. BUTCHER. MUS. BAG.. 
F.R.C.O.. L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Music Director, St. Stephen's Church 

Pittsfield. Mass. 

Music Director, Hoosac School. Hoosick. N. Y. 

Formerly Aiat. Organist. Canterbury Cathedral 



WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Ouilmant Organ School 

17 East xzth Street. New York 



CHARLES E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OP MUSIC. Western Rbsbrvb Univbksity 

Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Plorence'Harkness 

Memorial Chapd. Qevdand. Ohio 
Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Aye.. Cleveland. O. 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL. MUS. BAG., 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 

Barringer High School, Newark. N. J. 

Instruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 316 BellevUle Ave.. Newark. N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitals. Concert Tours. Organ Openings 
Addresa: Christ Church Cathedral. St. Louis. Mo. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 

Addresa: Church of the Messiah. 

S4th St. and Park At«.. N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music. Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Beth-El and Union Thedoffical Seminary 

4>a Fifth Avenue. New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

867 West xSist St. 

New York City 



RICHARD F. DONOVAN 

ORGAN. PIANO. THEORY 
Modem 3 Manual Organ. Available for Practice 
Studio : 103 West 75th Street. New York City 
Phone: Columbus 3384 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

^ganist and Choir-Director. Church of the Redeemer. Morrie- 

town. New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Ori^anist of St. John's Church. Charleston. 

W. Va., Director of Music. Charleston Hish School 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral OTub 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue. New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster. Second Congregational Church. 

H el yoke. Mass. 

Director of Music. Mount Holyoke College 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Training op Boys' Voices 
Organ Recitals. Instruction in Piano. Organ. Harmony. 

and Counter i>oint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 75th Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Qasson Ave. Presb^ Church. Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction. Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West xiSth St.. New York 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT. F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland. Ohio 
RECITALS AND fNSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington, N. J. 
and CM. — Presbsrterian Church. Flemington, N. J. 
CM.— First Reformed Church. Somerville. N. J. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
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JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church. Boston. MaM. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

Send for new circular. 

Addreia: 140 Boylston Street. Boeton, Mass. 



BAUMAN LOWE 

Assistant Conductor — Oratorio Society of New York 

Organist and Choirmaster 

St. Bartholomew's Church. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Musical Director 

St. John's Church. Elizabeth. N. J., and the Pingry School 

Address: Elizabeth. N. J. 



T TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 
St. Thomas' Church. New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR. AND COACH 
Address: i West S3d Street 



JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 
ORGAN RECITALS a 
Address: Ithaca. New York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School. Pottotown. Pa. 



MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

AatitUnt Organist Trinity Church. New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York 



WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS 

Address c/o H. W. Gray Co. 

a West 45th Street, New York 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Plemington Children's Choifs 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of SomerviUw, N. J. 

Studio: Plemington. N. J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS 
IiMtyaetor of Organ and Piano, Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 624 So. Michigan Avenue. Chieago, 111. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 
Temple Israel, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 463 Bedford Ave.. Brooklyn 

'Phone 9179-L Williamsburi 



ALFRED R.WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Church, Goucher College. 

Madison Avenue Synagogue, The Orpheus Club. 

St. Paul's School. 8 East Pranklin Street, 
Baltimore. Maryland 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel. Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. « « . v. -. i 



l^ukes Chapel. Trinity 
4 Perry Street, New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer Collegiate 
Institute 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 



RANDALL HARGREAVES 

Bass-Baritone 

Soloist of wide experience and good sight reader 

Available for Sundays 

c/o Mrs. CHARLOTTE BABCOCK 

Cam^ie Hall, New York aty 



ORGAN MAINTENANCE 

LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 

2890 Valentine Ave., Bronx. New York 
Telephone: Fordham 13x3 — night and day 
Organs cared for by yearly agreement. Electric motorg in- 
stalled. Where funds are limited splendid rebuilt and guaranteed 
organs can be secured. 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

Read 

THE DIAPASON 

It Coataina 
Specif icathnB of Nbw Organs. 
News of the Organists. 
Large Department of Recital Programs. 
¥aluable Quartet Choir Department by Harold W. 

Thompson, Ph.D. 
Splendid Renews of Mew Organ and Choir Music by 

Harold ¥mcent Milligan, F.A.O.O, 
Excellent Department for the Moving-Picture Organ- 
ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 
Each of theee Featuree alone it worth the SabacripHoa Price 
One Dollar a Year—Twelve !••■•• 
Send 10 Cents In Stampa for Sampla Copy 
THE DIAPASON 
IS08 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 



Boy Voice Training 

Spec ial Course for Organists 
G. EDWARD STUBBS 

121 West 91st St., New YorK City 
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Dead to the theories of Kronecker and Ein- 
stein. To her the years of feudalism are as 
1920. She can tell the height of Babel's 
tower to an inch and how the hanging gardens 
of Babylon were watered, from huge sprink- 
lers or through a hose. We suspect her of 
having read through the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, for Mr. Hill says she ** modestly and 
surely" reveals the erudition of **Sam" 
Johnson plus the something or other of Mme. 
de Stael. The fauna of the Malay Archi- 
pelago and the fauna of Melrose, Mass., are 
known alike to her. As a child she read that 
invaluable book, ** Inquire Within for All 
you Want to Know,** when other little girls 
gave tea parties for their dolls. We should 
not be surprised if like Gilbert*s Major Gen- 
eral, she knew cheerful facts about the square 
of the hypoteneuse. 

Yet Mr. Hill plumes himself on his self- 
restraint as a reporter: *'One must step gin- 
gerly even while strolling with Minerva, to 
avoid the reproach of over-praise.** 




ND how Jerry does talk! This is 
only a side remark to her visitor: 
**Out of the inflexible granite 
of circimistance, I carved, un- 
aided, the career that I enjoy with every 
drop of blood in my body.** Unaided? 
Think again, Mme. Farrar. Surely you are 
not ungrateful by natiu-e. When you were a 
girl there were some that believed in your fu- 
ture and made it possible for you to leave 
Melrose and Boston. Mr. Hill must have 
misunderstood you. To quote his own words 
the "shock of her vigorousness'* probably 
overcame him. 

Who are her heroes? Voltaire, Frederick 
the Great (and not merely because he played 
the flute), and Alexander Hamilton. Let us 
hope that she did not derive her opinion of 
Hamilton from the play in which Mr. George 
Arliss figured. Nor did Mme. Farrar con- 
ceal her undying devotion to the American 
flag. This is reassuring to those who remem- 
ber the years of the World War. 



ment formed by joining two pieces of gaspipe 
to which are attached ftmnel-like ends, is that 
Mme. Farrar is a rara avis among musicians 
because she is reasonably (Mr. Hill would say 
**\mreasonably**) well informed and interested 
in things external. 

It is true that many singers, perhaps the 
great majority, are self-centered, not given to 
reading, indifferent towards all that which 
does not contribute to their purse and vain- 
glory. Yet there have been, there are excep- 
tions. Farinelli is reported to have been a 
man of varied accomplishments. Dr. BiuTiey 
in the course of his travels met several that 
delighted him by their conversation. When 
he met Caterina Gabrielli he described her as 
the most intelligent and best bred virtuosa he 
had ever known, speaking like a well-educated 
woman, who had seen the world, not only on 
music but on other subjects. Pauline Viar- 
dot would have been a remarkable woman 
even if she had not stmg. Van Dyck would 
have shone brilliantly, even if he had not 
gone on the stage, as a writer and a conversa- 
tionalist. Roger, the great French tenor, was 
imusually well-informed. 

Let no one pick up Mr. de Pachmann as a 
foolish person among pianists. Then there 
are Messrs. Rosenthal and Bauer, well-read, 
keenly alive to all that interests makind. We 
cite names at random. Is there a more 
stimulating talker, one that gives a more 
authoritative idea of mentality than Eugene 
Ysaye? It should also be remembered that 
a woman may be a great singer and yet be a 
Stoughton bottle at table or in the drawing- 
room. 





HE impression made by reading 
Mr. Hill's dithyramb, which 
should be read to music played 
on the bazooka, the new instru- 



E mentioned just now the ba- 
zooka, invented by Sergeant 
Robert Bums, the organizer of 
General Pershing*s Jazz Band. 
Mr. Percy Grainger will probably introduce 
this instrument in his next orchestral fantasy. 
The name alone should give it admission and 
prominence; it is more sonorous than marimba 
and probably makes a more unearthly, fear- 
compelling noise. There are coined words 
that suggest a plausible origin. **Simoleon,** 
for a dollar, should be Greek, but one can 
vainly search Liddell and Scott*s for it. 
Bazooka is oriental. The Bashi-bazouk, a 
mercenary of Turkish irregulars was notorious 
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for brutality. Bazouk (bozug) means * * brain- 
tumed, * ' * * disorderly. ' ' Hence no doubt * * ba- 
zooka,'* as Eugene Field derived ** corker" 
from the Greek word '*Korka," meaning the 
adorable one. 




Vicent dlndy's ** Legend of St. 
Christopher," announced some 
years ago as an oratorio has been 
produced at the Paris Opera as 
an opera. We are told that the voices have 
a secondary r61e; that there is an almost total 
absence of the lyric element. Not long ago 
M. d'Indy spoke contemptuously of cinema 
plays and would not discuss the question of 
writing music for them. Would not his 
Legend, since the mounting it was a difficult 
task for the stage manager and mechanics, 
and the orchestra gives the emotional signifi- 
cance, go well in a film theater, go better in 
fact, for then the audience would not deplore 
the lack of sung melody? 




UCCINI in London, awaiting 
calmly the performance of his 
three one-act operas, had little 
to say about them, but Signor 
Forzano, the librettist of two of them, was 
more communicative. It appears that *'I1 
Tabarro" was composed at Puccini's country 
house at Torre del Lago in Lucca; "Gianni 
Schicchi" at Viareggio. Puccini has a sistei- 
who is a nun in the convent of Vicopelago. 
While he was writing **Suor Angelica," his 
brotherly visits were more frequent, so that 
she and the other ntms wondered. They 
hoped that his piety was growing as the result 
of their prayers. Finally they learned the 
reason of his many visits. When the opera 
was completed, Puccini played the music on 
the convent organ. The nuns wept with 
emotion and wished to hear the story. While 
they could not condone suicide, they prayed 
for the success of the opera on the opening 
night. 



HE Times objected to Mr. Dam- 
rosch's third program in London 
because Mr. Albert Spalding 
played Wilhelmj's " Vandalistic" 
arrangement of the Good Friday music from 
•Parsifal." 




**We are used to a good deal of * faking' of 
Wagner's scores for concert purposes, but 
such a wilful perversion as this, which washes 
out practically all the characteristic color of 
the music and converts one of the most beauti- 
ful passages of orchestral ensemble into a 
sentimental solo with accompaniment, sets 
an example which will not, we hope, be 
followed in this country." Nor was the 
Times enthusiastic over Mr. John Powell's 
'* Negro Rhapsody," for it took too long get- 
ting to business. '*If is was.the negro tunes 
one would have thought they could have been 
introduced without qtiite so much ceremony; 
it was all too much like that moment on the 
stage when the chorus goes on expecting and 
pointing at the heroine, to give her time for 
one last look in the glass." 




E spoke not long ago of street 
cries. Steele in an early num- 
ber of the Tatler (1709) men- 
tions John Dennis, the critic, 

out by performances of Italian 
the nature of sounds in 



who, put 
opera, considered 
general, and made an elaborate digression 
on London cries, ** wherein he has shown, from 
reason and philosophy, why oysters are cried, 
card-matches sung, and turnips and all other 
vegetables neither cried, sung, nor said, but 
sold, with an accent and tone neither natural 
to man nor beast." Was this written ser- 
iously, or did Dennis consider the matter in a 
treatise? 




HE London Times, discussing Mr. 
Heifetz, was not vexed by the 
appearance of a concerto by 
Vieuxtemps and a sonata by 
Saint-Saens on the program. The concerto 
and sonata as played by him are not ''their 
own dull — but worthy selves; they are the 
vehicle merely in which wares are conveyed 
that have an intrinsic value; they have as 
little to do with the effect of the concert as 
any particular valses have with the success of 
the ball in which the debutante becomes the 
reignifng beauty. The appeal is to those who 
like to watch a thing that is difficult and pre- 
carious to do being completely well-done, in- 
dependently of any consideration about its 
being worth doing." . 
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This IS prettily said, yet we wish that the 
word ** vehicle" had not been written here. 
We would prefer even ** wheelbarrow'* in 
connection with the musical wares that were 
carried. But "vehicle" is at present over- 
worked by passionate press agents and tired 
critics, as is '*acid test," as is **by and large." 
How many using the latter phrase know its 
original meaning? 




E QUINCE Y, speaking of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy as having had a much 
larger and readier introduction 
into fashionable society than 
Coleridge, remarked: '*To profess any one 
intelligible art or accomplishment, and in this 
one to have attained an acknowledged or re- 
puted preeminence, is a far better passport 
into privileged society than to have the larg- 
est intellectual pretensions of a less determi- 
nate class." A leader in a branch of art that 
presupposes a high sense of beauty, he argued, 
*'even in some art presuming little beyond 
manual dexterity," is sure of election into the 
exclusive circles. **Not merely a painter, 
therefore, but a fiddler, provided only he be 
the first of his order — nay, I doubt not, a 
* chin-chopper* or Jewsharp player, if only he 
happen to exceed all other chin-choppers or 
Jewsharpists — ^will find himself a privileged 
man in comparison with the philosopher, or 
the very largest and amplest intellect that 
ever nature endowed or education expanded." 
Was not this mention of a "Jewsharp 
player" with reference to Eulenstein — we 
think that was the name of a once famous vir- 
tuoso who was the rage in London and was 
befriended by the nobility? His life was 
adventurous and his own account of it in a 
little book is still good reading. Eulenstein ? 
Unfortunately as we write we are far from 
books of reference. 



EVIVALS are in fashion now in 
England. The Glastonbury 

Players brought to London 
John Blow's masque "Venus and 
Adonis," and in ithe garden of Merton Hall, 
Cambridge, Milton's own college, "Co- 




mus" was revived. The audience seated on 
two sides of a terraced slope looked down on a 
sunlit lawn. The musicians (strings, flute, 
and harpsichord) were in a booth behind. 
Then there is the revival of the famous 
"Beggar's Opera" at the Lyric Theatre, Ham- 
mersmith, last June, revived "in the only 
way possible to revive it with complete accept- 
ance of its roguery and the irresponsible de- 
light in a world filled with knaves but emptied 
of fools." Mr. Frederic Austin scored the 
accompaniments of the songs — how many did 
he retain of the original sixty-nine? — ^for 
string quartet, flute, oboe, harpsichord, with 
occasional use of viol d'amore and viol da 
gamba. The musicians of this orchestra were 
all women. 

But this revival deserves more attention 
than can be given it here this month. 




OME one should translate into 
English for the benefit of organ- 
ists and choirmasters, "L'Entre- 
tien des Musiciens" written by 
Gantez, Chapel master at many churches in 
France. The little book, abounding in sage 
advice and amusing disquisitions was pub- 
lished in 1643. Gantez has much to say about 
temperance, which in some eyes consisted in 
the practice of a musician watering his wine. 
Listen to this honest choir leader. " I tell you 
and assure you that woman spoils man, water 
spoils wine and the cart of the highway — es- 
pecially those of Burgtmdy; for which the 
wines of Burgundy are not so heady as those 
of Provence, I maintain that the mixture of 
water is not good; water gives a face the color 
of the soles of the feet; it engenders only frogs, 
and is good only for women who wish to be- 
come obstructed that they may appear more 
white. Once, acting as vicar and giving my- 
self drink, I was forbidden to throw water on 
the ground, because it would make the room 
unhealthy. Yet I was offered a glass nearly 
full of water. To get out of the affair honor- 
ably, I bethought me of a stratagem, which 
was to ask for a cloak because mine was torn. 
When I was told I was jesting, for mine was 
brand new, I replied: *I beg pardon; do you 
not see that the elbows are all pierced?* 
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"$ftc literature of Organs 
and Origan piustc'^ 

Prepared for A. G.O. meeting at Oberlin,Ohio, 1920. 
Charles N. Boyd 
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In browsing on the literature of music one gets the 
general impression that the organ herbage is luxuriant 
and abundant, that its flavor is full fine, that nourish- 
ment for old and yoimg can easily be derived from con- 
venient sources. But try such a diet exclusively for a 
few weeks, and this lovely general impression proves 
somewhat of a mirage. One's thought becomes satur- 
ated with quintadenas, legato, the inadequacy of Ameri- 
ican pedal organs, mounted comets, gedackts and 
gedeckts, choral preludes, mixtures, the colorists, plain- 
song, pistons, the importance of rests, Pachelbel, con- 
soles, and other items too numerous to mention. The 
authors who discuss organ building make slight refer- 
ence to music, which is proper, as they are concerned 
only with the production of ideal instruments for musi- 
cians. The musicians seem to divide their attention 
largely between advising the organ builders of their 
shortcomings, and providing instruction for the youth- 
ful organ student. All these are praiseworthy aims, 
but they are chiefly responsible for the limited size of 
the average organist's library. The books in general 
remind one of the story concerning the boy who, at an 
early age, was specializing on moths. Feeling the need 
of instruction, he started out to find a book on the sub- 
ject. On the strength of the title page which he saw in 
a bookseller's window he invested his entire savings in 
one volume. The Young Mother's Complete Guide. The 
purchaser of a book on some organ subject is not apt 
to get quite such a shock as this yoimgster must have 
experienced, but one is apt to find the organ book rep- 
resentative of three or four general types which are 
by this time rather well-worn. 

Let us glance first at books on organ construction. 
The list is headed by the two elaborate volumes of G. 
A. Audsley entitled The Art of Organ-Building (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1905, $20.00). These two volumes total 
over 1300 pages, and, as the author claims, "form a 
comprehensive, historical, theoretical and practical 
treatise on the tonal appointment and mechanical 
construction of concert-room, church and chamber 
organs, profusely illustrated." Not every organist or 
builder is in sympathy with Dr. Audsley's personal 
theories on organ subjects, but regardless of individual 
opinions it must be granted that he has gone into the 
subject of organ history and construction with an inter- 
est and thoroughness that are seldom equalled. His 
latest book. The Organ of the Twentieth Century, (Dodd 
Mead & Co., 1919, 57.50), is a volume of over 500 pages 
on "all matters relating to the science and art of organ 
tonal appointment and divisional apportionment with 
compoimd expression." 

A work which long held a deservedly high place was 
Hopkins and Rimbault's The Organ: Its History and 
Construction. Originally published in 1855, it was 
revised in 1870. Now mainly of historical value, it is 
still a mine of information, and has been industriously 
worked by more than one generation of younger authors. 
The Recent Revolution in Organ Building, by George L. 
Miller (New York, Charles Francis Press, 191 3, $1.00), 
discusses modem developments, with special reference 
to the inventions of Hope-Jones. 

The Modern Organ by Ernest M. Skinner (H. W. 
Gray Co., 1917, $1.25), is a clear statement of certain 
important matters from the view-point of a successful 
builder. The explanations concern only the modern 
instrument or recent theories. Wm. H. Clarke's 
Outline of the Structure of the Pipe Organ (Ditson , $1.50), 



enjoyed considerable vogue in its day, but is now 
over forty years old, and thoroughly antiquated. A 
rather long list of books on organ building might be 
quoted without adding much to the organist's store of 
information. 

Turning to the historical department, we find first 
A. G. Ritter's Zur Geschichte des Orgelspiels (Leipzig, 
1884, paper $6.65), one of the most widely accepted and 
quoted accounts of the organ and organ music up to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is in two 
volumes, the first consisting of text and the second 
containing 136 musical examples. 

The Story of Organ Music, by C. F. Abdy Williams, 
is one of the well known "Music Story Series" (Scrib- 
ner's, 1 1.25). The author devotes 124 pages to the his- 
tory of the instrument, form in music, Italian and Ger- 
man organ music, up to J. S. Bach. After him come 
chapters on French, Spanish, English, and Dutch organ 
music. Smart, Best, and Stainer are the last English 
representatives mentioned, and evidently no American 
organists or composers existed for Mr. Williams in 1905. 
In spite of this and other shortcomings the book is worth 
a place in the organist's library', as a general summary of 
organ music. 

Cathedral Organists, by John E. West (Novello, 1899, 
^'•75)» provides a lot of information concerning eaily 
English organists — not all dry history by any means. 
Dr. Tye was a "peevish and humorsome man"; an 
inebriate organist named Mudd burst out in song during 
a sermon in Lincoln Cathedral, and at Rochester seven 
anthems had been in rotation on Sundays for twelve 
years. 

A book which imparts a certain amount of informa- 
tion in a curiously verbose and haphazard style is 
Henry C. Lahee's The Organ and Its Masters (L. C. 
Page and Co., 1902, $1.60). The relative space as- 
signed to many persons and subjects is entirely out of 
proportion to their importance, and the author was 
evidently guided more by the material at hand than by 
a clear perspective of the work in hand. 

A rather curiously- written book is H. Heathcote 
Statham's The Organ and its position in Musical Art 
(Chapman and Hall, London, 1909). It discusses or- 
gan structure, playing, acoustics, Bach and Mendds- 
sohn, and the organ in oratorio and church, and closes 
with a chapter on W. T. Best and his playing. The 
author does not hesitate to announce his opinions bold- 
ly, and a considerable amount of chaff conceals some 
good wheat. 

Summaries and descriptions of organ music might 
begin with the Kothe-Forchhammer Fiihrer durch die 
Orgel-Literatur (Leuckart, $1.00), which has been 
brought down to 1909, perhaps later. In many re- 
spects it is a desirable catalog of organ music, with 
nearly 400 pages of titles and brief notes on important 
compositions. Naturally it is strong on German works ; 
the Frenchmen are fairly well treated, better than the 
English (Best's orchestral transcriptions are not men- 
tioned) ; the Americans are mostly ignored. 

Pirro's Johann Sebastian Bach; the Organist and His 
Works for he Organ is available in an English transla- 
tion by Wallace Goodrich (Schirmer, 1902, $1.25). 
Widor contributed the preface. Of the smaller books 
on Bach this is one of the most valuable, especially as 
it is concerned almost exclusively with the organ 
works. 

The organ works of Mendelssohn have had a special 
attraction for the writers on organ music, and these 
works have had a full share of attention. Dr. Charles 
W. Pearce's On Mendelssohn's Organ Sonatas (G. 
Schirmer, $1.25), is one of the most valuable and read- 
able analyses. J. W. G. Hathaway's Analysis of 
Mendelssohn's Organ Wcrks (Reeves, $1.80), is more 
forrral and less informing. 

One of the best books we have is Wallace Goodrich's 
The Organ in France (Boston Music Co, 19 17). Mr. 
Goodrich has not only a comprehensive knowledge of 
his subject, but in addition what most of the other 
writers of organ literature lack, an attractive literary 
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style. From the study of this book one not only gains 
a clear idea of French practice in organ building, but 
also the fundamental ideas which govern the adapta- 
tion of French organ music to specifications of other 
countries. Mr. Goodrich has the rare faculty of writ- 
ing with enthusiasm and yet impartially, and his book 
can be recommended as one of the most informing and 
delectable on our list. Really this book is more com- 
plete than such a work as A. Cellier's UOrgue Moderne 
{Paris, Delagrave, 191 3). An interesting essay is 
Albert Schweitzer's Deutsche und Franzdsische Orgel- 
haukunst und Orgelkunst (Breitkopf imd Hartel, i9oi5), 
in which the author shows a rather strong preference 
for French methods of construction and playing. 

J. I. Wedgwood's Dictionary of Organ Stops (Vincent 
Music Co., London, $2.50), first published in 1905, has 
already reached a fourth edition. It is a noteworthy 
book, evidently written with real enthusiasm, and the 
author not only describes stops in more or less detail, 
but quotes examples from many organs and often pro- 
vides historical and etymological notes. Another Die- 
lionary of the Organ devoted almost exclusively to stops, 
specially those of Continental organs, is Carl Locher's, 
which is now available in nine languages and Braille 
type for the blind. The English edition is translated 
from the fourth German edition of 1912 (Dutton, N. Y., 
$2.00). 

Perhaps general methods of organ instruction are 
responsible for the considerable number of books on 
accompanying and registration, or perhaps it is because 
the average organ student dispenses with a teacher at 
such an early stage. At any rate, one of the best small 
books for the average organist's library is John Mat- 
thews' Handbook of the Organ, (Augener Ed. No. 9214, 
$1.00). In 200 pages the author has managed to con- 
dense a historical sketch, the essentials of organ con- 
struction, some elementary organ lessons, advice for 
registration, specifications, glossary, numerous biog- 
raphies, and a guide through organ literature. In the 
latter detail the Augener publications are somewhat 
favored; in all other respects the author has been no- 
tably impartial, and quite up to date (1887). Readers 
who wish to test their knowledge of this book may do so 
by a supplement. One Hundred Examination Questions 
for Organ Students (Augener loi 14, 25 cents). 

E. Minshall's Organs, Organists and Choirs (Curwen 
$1.00) is planned for yoimg English Nonconformist 
organists. It has some good suggestions but is much 
better adapted to English conditions than to ours. 
Organists who desire expert advice on the playing of 
liturgical services find a concise and authoritative ex- 
position in Dr. J. Frederick Bridge's Organ Accompani- 
ment of the Choral Service (Novello's Music Primers, two 
shillings). A much more pretentious book is A. Made- 
ley Richardson's Modern Organ Accompaniment (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $2.50). As the author explains at 
the end of the book, he has attempted to show the 
possibilities open to the skilful player, but there is a 
dangerous tendency to over-ornamentation if the reader 
became too much impressed with the vistas pictured in 
these 200 pages. Niedermeyer and D'Ortigue's Gre- 
gorian Accompaniment is available in an English version 
by Wallace Goodrich (Novello, 1905, $1.50). 

Arthur Page's On Organ Playing (Vincent Music Co., 
$1.50) has the sub-title "Hints to Young Organists," 
and in some ways offers good suggestions. It is, how- 
ever, rather old-fashioned and cannot compete seriously 
with more complete and up-to-date treatises. 

One of our earliest American books for organists is 
Dudlev Buck's Illustrations in Choir Accompaniment, 
with flints in Registration (Schirmer, $3-oo), which 
dates from 1877. Unfortunately this work is complete- 
ly antiquated, both as regards organs and the material 
of the illustrations, but the foundation principles are 
still good, and the style is quite fascinating. It would 
be well if some competent person would compile a 
parallel work for modem organs and music, going into 
the subject with much the same attention to detail 
that characterizes Buck's 175 large pages. 



A book which experience has proved a boon to stu- 
dents is CliflFord Demarest's Organ Accompanimenl 
(H. W. Gray Co., 50 cents). It is the most concise, 
direct and edifying work of the kind we have yet en- 
countered, and provides exactly the information the 
organist needs in his first accompaniment studies. It 
forms the ideal introduction to the longer and more 
elaborate works mentioned in this connection. Dr. A. 
Eaglefield Hull's Organ Playing: Its Technique and 
Expression (Augener, 191 1, I2.00) is addressed "To 
organ students who esteem rightly their high vocation." 
It is replete with valuable suggestions for touch, finger- 
ing, tone color and style, and the excellently chosen 
musical examples cover a wide range of the best classic 
and modem organ music. Dr. Hull's fluency some- 
times leads to such statements as "organ composers, 
like good vocal writers, usually frame their pedal pas- 
sages so that they flow easily from the feet," but he 
is an enthusiast on his subjects, always in touch and 
sympathy with the most modem achievements, and 
this book must be regarded as one of the most illuminat- 
ing of its class. 

A recent book of great practical value is Everett E. 
Truette'sO^an Registration C. W. Thompson and Co., 
Boston 19 1 9). Written by one of the weU-kno^Ti 
fotmders of the A. G. O., and dedicated to the Guild it 
has in its favor several important points. First of these 
is its tmusual fulness of detail; not many organists 
would have the patience to write 257 pages of such ex- 
plicit explanation. It is thoroughly practical, the 
examples chosen being from music that is generally used 
and the directions cover all sizes of organs from one 
manual upward. It is conservative and sensible, sug- 
gesting abundant variety without inspiring a desire for 
sensational effects, and though evidently planned for 
students the book is a fine reminder to older organists 
who have grown attached to certain convenient com- 
binations. 

The very latest book on organ registration is Gordon 
Balch Nevin's Primer (Oliver Ditson Co., 1920, $1.50), 
which is a helpful and well- written book for students. 
Its particular feature is the absence of directions for 
the use of specifically named stops, and the insistence 
upon listening to tonal results from the pupil's first 
lesson. 

The first book, apparently, of what will doubtless 
develop into a literature of its own is Musical Accom- 
paniment of Moving Pictures, by Edith Lang and George 
West (Boston Music Co., 1920, $1.25). This little 
manual contains much of value to church as well as 
theater organists; such as the chapters on Mental 
Alertness, Improvisation, and Modulation. The sug- 
gestions for the repertoire would certainly have prov^ 
fatal to an organist had they been propounded fifty 
years ago. As a matter of course the question of regis- 
tration is viewed from several new angles, and in place 
of the "Great to 15th" style we have recommendations 
of combinations for suspicion, hatred, cruelty, horse- 
races, and views from an aeroplane. This book is well 
worth reading. 

We should also include the volumes of recital program 
annotations put forth annually by Messrs. Heinroth, 
Baldwin, Quarles, and others. These brief notes repre- 
sent a lot of research, and are often extremely fortunate 
and clever in their wording. Some one would do or- 
ganists a favor by compiling a volume of this material 
in convenient arrangement as a commentary on the best 
organ music. 

In addition to these books, devoted exclusively to the 
given subject, must be mentioned such indispensables 
to the organist's library as the Spitta Bach biography, 
the two Schweitzer volxmies, and Parry's book on Bach; 
the preface and notes to the Widor-Schweitzer and new 
Novello and Peters Bach editions; d'Indy's life of C^sar 
Franck; The Science of Musical Sounds, by Dajrton C. 
Miller; and the larger musical dictionanes, of which 
Grove's is doubtless the most useful to the organist. 
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The third convention of the Guild, which was held at 
Oberlin, Ohio, on June 22d, 23d and 24th, was in many 
respects the most successful of them all. This was due 
in a large measure to the surroimdings in which it took 
place and in a still larger measure to the very efficient 
and cordial hospitality of those in charge. Everything 
possible was done for the comfort and pleasure of the 
guests and every visitor to the convention carried away 
many delightful memories of the place and the event. 



A more ideal spot for the holding of such a convention 
could not be found than this quiet little Ohio college 
town. The buildings of the college are modern and 
attractive in every respect and the campus is well-laid 
out and kept in immaculate condition. The beautiful 
trees add immeasurably to the charm of the spot, among 
them some truly remarkable elms and oaks. Among 
these beautiful surroundings and in this academic at- 
mosphere the conventioners quickly found themselves 
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at home. With no distracting sounds or sights, the 
convention body preserved its identity throughout the 
three days. Some of the most delightful and profitable 
moments were to be found in the interludes between 
the regular sessions, when the spirit of good fellowship 
held full sway. In this particular the superiority of 
the small town over the big city as a meeting place for a 
convention of this kind was made plainly manifest. 



Not by any means the least important feature which 
contributed to make Oberhn an ideal spot for the con- 
vention is the fine four-manual Skinner organ in Finney 
Chapel, upon which all the convention recitals were 
played. The instrument is ideally placed at the end of 
the hall with ample space and with no obstructions to 
interfere with the tonal ensemble. It is a fine example 
of the modem builder's art and as the programs given 
upon it were played by some of the most brilliant virtu- 
osi of the present day, the recitals were an unalloyed 
delight. 



Frederic B. Stiven was "host" at the Men's Building 
and looked after the comfort of his guests most effi- 
ciently, being prepared to act as room-clerk, porter, 
bell-hop, guide, philosopher and friend. Mr. Stiven is 
Professor of Music at Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
and is also organist and director of music at Calvary 
Presbyterian Church in Cleveland. He is an A. A. G. O. 
and also holds the degree of Bachelor of Music from 
Oberlin. For the past two years he has been Secretary 
of the Northern Ohio Chapter. In addition to his study 
at Oberlin, he was for two years a pupil of Guilmant 
and Widor in Paris. He will be one of the recitalists 
at the N. A. O. convention in New York City in July. 



The week of June 21st was a banner week for the 
town of Oberlin. Not only was it the occasion of the 
Guild convention; it was also made notable, and to an 
even greater degree, by the arrival of a circus. The 
circus parade got under way just as Lynn wood Famam 
was playing the concluding number of his long program, 
and reached the campus of the college just as the audi- 
ence was leaving Finney Chapel. It was pathetic to 
note the mingled emotions with which the assembled 
organists listened to the strenuous notes of the steam 
calliope. Equally pathetic were the allegedly witty 
remarks called forth by the steam tooter. Through it 
all the virtuoso of the calliope played on serenely, ap- 
parently unconscious that her art was being exhibited 
before the most exalted tribunal of the organ world. 



John Hyatt Brewer was telling Ernest M. Skinner 
about the four-manual Austin organ he plays in Brook- 
lyn. "And then," he said, "there is what I call my 

* chewing-tobacco stop. What's that," inquired the 

famous organ builder, "the Spitz Flute?" 



Oberlin is the home not only of unusually pretty 
girls, but also of sweet-faced old ladies who were 
among the most faithful attendants at the Guild meet- 
ings, especially the recitals. In the afternoons they 
wore flowered print dresses and carried parasols and in 
the evening they were attired in sober silks and bonnets 
with black velvet ribbons. After one of the recitals, 
one of these old ladies fell into conversation with a 
visiting organist, who complimented her upon the town, 
the trees, the college and the organ. "Yes," sh6 said, 
"it is a fine instrument. I like it all, except that aw- 
fully loud stop.' " "Oh," said the organist, "you mean 
the Tuba Miserabilis." 



Many of the conventioners will wonder how that 
chess game came out. It was between Mr. Skinner and 
DeWitt C. Garretson and was played on a "board" 
enclosed in a small leather pocket-book, or wallet. It 
had apparently been going on for days and gave ever>' 
indication of outliving the convention. Moves were 
made at the rate of not more than two, or at the most 
three, a day. After carrying the wallet around in his 
pocket for several hours, the contestant would evolve 
a move and hand it over to his opponent who would 
then probably study over it until the next morning, 
when it would be passed across the breakfast table. 
In this manner did they while away the tedium of re- 
citals and discussions of official and other organs, 
standardization of the console, examinations, and what 
not. 



One hundred and thirty-one names were signed on the 
Registry Book in the Men's Building. The states 
represented were Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Connecticut, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Indiana, California, Iowa, West Virginia, 
Florida, Nebrasjka, California, and Illinois. Deans of 
eight Chapters were present: George W. Andrews, of 
Oberlin (and the Dean-elect of Northern Ohio, Henry 
F. Anderson,) J. W. Norton, of Illinois; Rowland W. 
Dunham of Central Ohio; Sidney Durst of Southern 
Ohio, Alwyn T. Da vies of Northeastern Pennsylvania; 
F. A. Mackay of Michigan; Dewitt C. Garretson of 
BuflEialo and George Alexander A. West of Pennsylvania. 
Among the delegates who travelled the longest distance 
to attend the convention were Charles H. Lawrence of 
St. Augustine, Florida, Mrs. E. R. Zabriskie and Miss 
Henrietta Rees of Omaha, Nebraska, and Miss Pearl 
Malsfaey and Miss Alice CuUen of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 



The only disappointment of the convention was the 
inability of Charles Heinroth to present the program for 
which he was scheduled. Mr. IJeinroth had made a 
special trip to Oberlin during the week previous to the 
convention to practise on the organ, but on returning 
home was attacked by neuritis and was compelled to 
take a rest from all playing and to cancel his engage- 
ment. When this became known there were many 
requests that Lynnwood Famam change the date of his 
reatal from Thursday evening to Wed&iesday morning 
and this Mr. Famam very kindly consented to do, 
thus giving an opportunity to many to hear him who 
would otherwise have been compelled to leave the con- 
vention before his recital. 

Another change in the program was consented to, by 
Mr. Schlieder. Many of the delegates had to leave 
before the Thursday afternoon session, so Mr. Schlieder 
gathered them together at the close of Mr. Zeuch's pro- 
gram on Wednesday evening. They repaired to Wan- 
ner Hall, where Mr. Schlieder expounded his theories on 
improvisation until long past the hour when organist's 
conventions usually go to bed. Mr. Schlieder repeated 
his talk at the regular time on Thursday afternoon and 
there were not a few conventioners who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity thus given to hear him twice. 



The recitals were given in Finney Chapel, a large 
hall of perfect acoustics, but the papers and discussions 
were held in Warner Chapel, a smaller auditorium, 
sufficiently large to accommodate the convention 
comfortably, but small enough to provide the right at- 
mosphere of intimacy. 



An analysis of the recital programs throws an inter- 
esting side-light on the kind of music that organists are 
interested in. The American composer came in for a 
goodly share of attention. Thirty-eight compositions 
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were played in all, of which eighteen were by Americans. 
Two of Eric DeLamarter's numbers are still in manu- 
script, his own "Intermezzo" and Herbert Hyde's 
"Le Bonheur," while another has but just been pub- 
lished, Leo Sowerby's "Choral Prelude on a melodic 
fragment by Palestrina." All three of these composers 
are living in Chicago. Sowerby was also represented 
by his recently published "Carillon." George W. 
Andrews, Dean of the Northern Ohio Chapter, and the 
"grand old man" of music in Ohio was represented 
twice by his first Sonata and also by his "Aria." Dr. 
Andrews was present and was compelled to acknowledge 
the cordial applause that followed both of these num- 
bers. Rollo Maitland, more than any other recitalist, 
paid his respects to the American composer. In addi- 
tion to Mark Andrews's second Sonata, he played pieces 
by five Philadelphia organists, — Henry Fry's ' Sicil- 
ian©," Ralph Kinder's "Caprice," Russell King Miller's 
"Scherzo Symphonique," Stanley Addick's " Impromp- 
tu," and Kannerstem's "Prelude in F sharp minor." 
He himself was also represented as a composer with his 
"Concert Overture." Pietro Yon had two numbers, 
"Echo" and "L'Organo Primitivo," the latter played 
twice. Other Americans were Alexander Russell with 
"The Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre," Spalding Stough- 
ton mth "By the Waters of Babybn,'^ Charles Albert 
Stebbins with "In Summer," and H. B. Jepson with 
a Toccata. Another composer present to share in the 
applause was James H. Rogers of Cleveland, whose 
"Concert Overture" was played by Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. 

Bach was represented by two Preludes and Fugues, a 
Choral-Prelude and the Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 
There were only four transcriptions in the thirty- 
eight pieces, the Schumann "Abendlied," the Rimsky- 
KorsakoflF "Hymn to the Sun," the Kannerstein "Pre- 
lude" and Tschaikowsky's "Marche Slav." 

The late unlamented Max Reger was conspicuous by 
his absence and the re-appearance of the name of Sig- 
frid Karg-Elert was welcomed. The modem French 
school came in for a full share of attention, of course, 
with the formidable Vieme Third Symphony, played in 
its entirety, and shorter pieces by Widor, Vieme, Bon- 
net, Gigout, Cesar Franck, Jongen, and Roger- Ducasse, 
as well as the classic Saint-Safins. The only Rhein- 
berger Sonata was one which happened to have been 
written by Josef Renner, who with Thiele and Karg- 
Elert, were the only representative of the Germans. 
English composers appeared only on the program of 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, who played pieces by Homns and 
Lemare. The one Canadian on the list was Healy 
Willan, whose "Passacaglia and Fugue" was played by 
Lynnwood Famam. 



The convention was presided over by Dr. Victor 
Baier, the Warden-elect. At the opening session on 
Tuesday morning. Dr. Baier was introduced by Dr. 
George W. Andrews. The address of welcome was 
delivered by Dr. Henry Churchill King, President of 
Oberlin College, who made special note of the fact that 
Oberlin has always laid emphasis upon the cultural and 
aesthetic side of education and that it has for many 
years been a musioBd center from which has radiated an 
mfluence that has made itself felt in many parts of the 
world. Dr. King welcomed the Guild to Oberlin most 
cordially. 

Dr. Baier then read the following message from War- 
den Demarest: 

Fellow Members of the A. G. O. 

Unforeseen events have intruded upon my plans and 
made it impossible for me to be with you at this Con- 
vention. It is indeed a great disappointment to me. 
Although I cannot talk to you as I should like to do, I 
send you this message to be read by your honorable 
Treasurer and the Warden-elect who will take my place. 

Two and a half years ago we met in convention in 



New York under war-time conditions and had a most 
successful time. It is fair to assume that this Conven- 
tion will be even more of a success. In accepting the 
hospitality of Oberlin College we have obtained an 
ideal place for our meeting. Conveniently located 
amid beautiful surroundings and possessing a fine organ, 
OberUn College has generously given us her best. 

You come here for the purpose of clasping hands in 
the renewal of friendships and making new acquaint- 
ances, to give encouragement and cheer to others and 
in return to receive inspiration from hearing artists 
perform and masters tell how to do things. 

May you all have kindled a new enthusiasm for your 
work and return to your homes enriched by these 
days of communion together. If this enthusiasm shall 
continue and grow into actual Uving expression, then 
what you do is not done like a daily task to be gotten 
rid of, but is done with a higher purpose to add beauty 
to the life of the community in which you live and labor. 
If this be your aim, work becomes a pleasure. 

So I bid you welcome at the opening of this our Third 
Convention and trust that these enjoyable days will 
result in bringing the Guild into greater usefulness and 
prosperity. With cordial greetings to all, 

Clifford Demarest, 

Warden. 



After reading Mr. Demarest's message, Dr. Baier 
made a few remarks in regard to his plans for the com- 
ing year. "Naturally you want to know," he said, 
"what poUcies I intend to pursue during my warden- 
ship. Twenty-four years ago the A. G. O. was organ- 
ized with a definite object in view, to further the cause 
of church music. The same year the guild was incor- 
porated and recognized by the regents of New York 
as an academic body with the right to give certificates 
for associates and fellows. This work has been going 
on slowly ever since — altogether too slowly. I will 
admit that in the last few years matters have been im- 
proving, thanks to the efficient work of Mr. Hedden, the 
chairman of examinations. But a great many of us do 
not realize the importance of these examinations — that 
they are the backbone of the guild and uphold the 
dignity of the organization. That motive has been 
lacking, I am sorry to say, with some of us, and in order 
to keep up and further the dignity of the guild we must 
instill business methods into the chapters and the guild 
at large. Several chapters have disbanded for this 
very reason. In electing your officers see that the 
secretary and treasurer have some business ability 
especially the treasurer. My dealings have been largely 
with treasurers, so I know what I am talking about. 

"Referring once more to the examinations, I want to 
say that the clergy and laity must be given to under- 
stand that a number of the guild holding a certificate 
stands for something — that it is not a mere "scrap of 
paper" — that it stands for merit, ability and efficiency. 

* * The test is a strenuous one and means hard work and 
study. It is on the same lines as the R. C. O. of London 
and it is one of my ambitions to have the R. C. O. 
recognize our certificate the same as we honor theirs. 

"We all know that our profession is the poorest paid 
of them all and yet it takes just as much time and money 
to learn that profession thoroughly as it does that of a 
physician, lawyer or clergyman. But we are not recog- 
nized. Why? Because we do not fraternize or stand 
upon our dignity, rights and merits. 

"So I trust and hope that this, our third convention 
will bear fruit in this direction, and that there may be 
discussions on the points I have mentioned, so that we 
may ultimately gain our end. 

"I will say in conclusion that it is my intention to visit, 
as far as it is possible for me to do so, the different 
chapters during my term of office to discuss with them 
the various problems that may come up from time to 
time. I hope that you will all have a most enjoyable 
time and will go away g^reatly benefited by what has 
been discussed and enjoyed." 
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At the condnskm of Dr. Baler's speech, he introduced 
Professor Edward Dickiiison, of Oberltn College, who 
read one of the most scholarly and interesting papers 
of the entire session. Dr. Dickinson's subject was 
The Organist and Choirmaster in Rdigious Service, a 
subject upon which the author of Music in the History 
of the Western Church is an acknowledged authority. 
He said in part: 

" The clew to the whole duty and action of the choir- 
master is in the conception that he, like the clergyman, 
is a minister of religion. His art is used not to arouse 
artistic pleasure but to promote the spirit of piety. The 
aim of (±urch music, unlike other forms of music, is to 
aid a purpose other than its own advantage. It is not 
mistress but servant. The church accepts music, like 
all art, as a help in the accomplishment of her supreme 
ends, and she has therefore the right to prescribe the 
duties of music and the manner in which those duties 
shall be performed. The supreme duty of the church 
is to bring men nearer to God. Anything in architec- 
ture or painting or poetr>' or music that would turn the 
mind away &om this endeavor is false and injurious. 
The fascinations of beautiful form and color and sotmd 
have such an enormous power over the mind that the 
claims of faith, the desire for holiness, may lose their 
force in face of the seductive charms which art offers to 
the eye and ear. 

"At this point, therefore, is found the 'problem' of 
church music. 

"Music is able to unite with religion only because 
the two have something in common. Both appeal to 
the emotional faculty. The heart of religion is not 
primarily in the tmderstanding or the will, but in the 
feeling nature of man. Theology, dogmas, creeds are 
matters of the tmderstanding; the essence of religion is 
faith and the support of faith is in the intuitive convic- 
tion of the soul. Music acts upon the emotional nature 
directly, while painting and poetry act upon it through 
the meditun of experience and representation. Music is 
of all the arts best adapted to suggest ideas of eternity 
and infinity and therefore is the medium best suited to 
express the longings of the emotional nature. No other 
art can so fully realize the joy and peace that come from 
belie\'iiig. For this reason music has been the chosen 
means of religiotis eirpression in all times and nations. 

The practical difficulty in the administration of 
church music lies in distinguishing between aesthetic 
impressions and devotional moods. The powerful 
effect upon the senses which music produces must not 
stop with mere musical gratification. Music in concert 
hall, theater and home circle is an end in itself. Not so 
in the church, where music must be conceived and per- 
formed as an agent to another end, that of the promo- 
tion of piet>' and the spirit of worship. To establish 
and maintain this relationship, to reduce music from 
an end to a means, is the great difficult>* which confronts 
the church musician. 

*'A few principles must be kept in mind. The first 
is that the style of the music must be ecclesiastical, for 
there is, in a general way, a distinction between religiotis 
style and secular style. Music has an immense sugges- 
tive power and in this b'es the opportunity as well as 
the peril. ^Iuac in the course of the ages has gathered 
certain associations and it is important to avoid a music 
that carries ob\-ious theatrical or other worldly sugges- 
tions. The music that bears distinctly churchly asso- 
ciations must be employed. Ecclesiastical authorities, 
compilers of h\Tnn-books, etc., have agreed to omit 
compositions borrowed from operas, love songs, mili- 
tar\' songs and the like. Certain rhythms and instru- 
mental effects are also out of place. 

** There must be unity in the serx-ice. The minister 
and choirmaster must co6p>erate. The organist or 
choirmaster can easily ruin the effect of a solemn 
sermon. Scripture reading, or prayer. Even in a non- 
liturgical service the conception of unity, appropriate- 
ness and dignity must be maintained and the surest 
safeguard against allowing the musical ser\'ice to act 
merely as a musical entertainment is in making it ap- 



pear that in anthem, solo or hymn the words are para- 
mount. The song must be f dt as a means of delivering 
the sacred text. The congregation must know the 
words; either familiar words must be chosen, or the 
words must be printed on the leaflet or else read by the 
minister. The words must also be those that apph' to 
the need of the whole worshipping bod>- — ^words that 
apply to an exceptional experience or situation, such as 
certain oratorio airs, must not be used . The whole idea 
of a religious service is that individual distinctions must 
be kept out of sight, the individual lost in the mass. 
The ideal church choir, therefore, is a chorus. In solos 
the personality must not be exploited. The singers are 
simply representatives of the people in the office of 
prayer and praise. 

" A great difficulty in the way of the chmxrh musician 
in cany*ing out these principles lies in the lack of appre- 
ciation of them on the part of the congregation. Here 
the minister should help. A tactful and intelligent 
sermon from him on the subject would often work 
wonders in bringing the people into s>Tnpathy with the 
aims of a truly consecrated choir leader." 



The first event of the Tuesday afternoon session was 
the reading of Ernest M. Skinner's t»per on America's 
Contribution to the Art cfOrg^n Building. Mr. Skinner 
was present as representative of the Organ Builder's 
Association of America, of which he is President. His 
address was full of good sense and was well salted with 
the epigrammatic wit which is a characteristic of Amer- 
ica's most distinguished organ builder. 

Mr. Skinner said that he did not believe that the 
organ builder had one point of view and the organist 
another, saying that he would rather emphasize an 
identity of motive and ideals and an agreement in a 
common purpose. "We are Uving in a significant day," 
he said: 

"We are pioneers in a period of transition. The 
advent of electricity has completely revolutionized the 
organ, mechanically and tonally. It is inevitable that 
it will do as much for organ playing. This is obviously 
so, since its two elements, technique and tone color, are 
almost completely reorganized. 

"As is inevitable in any progress, we have doubters 
and pessimists, both as to builders and players. People 
are apt to forget that a tradition is nothing but a stale 
precedent. Cluck, in all his siinpUcit\' as we hear it, 
was called a revolutionist. His successors were in turn 
characterized in the same way and we are still at it with 
Richard Strauss and Debussy. So Barker with his 
pneumatic lever had to go to FraDce for recognition. 
England produced the swell-box. The last to take it 
up was Germany. Rheinberger refused to have any- 
thing to do with the swell-box. France to^Kiay cannot 
be interested in the electric action because 'first at- 
tempts were disastrous failures and the ancient tracker* 
pneumatic and the ventil system are still in \-ogue. The 
Cregorian music in the French church, with its sanctu- 
ary choir and its antiphonal response tem the great 
galler>' organ, as improvised by the French organist, is 
in my belief the most impressive church music to be 
heard an\'where in the woirld, but its character does not 
depend upon detailed effects or a speedy action. The 
dignit\' of the mass effects, the acoustical ad\'antages 
contributed by the great buildings, would be wholly 
absent in an inferior edifice, which fact in no way 
diminishes the quality of the effect or the musical 
achievement. 

** England produced the swell-box, but the method of 
control was awkward and cumbersome. The chorus 
reed developed by Willis was a great and permanent 
accompHshment, and to England belongs the credit of 
first breaking away from the antiquated tracker action 
both by the Barker penumatic and by the tubular ac- 
tion. A Frenchman invented the tubular idea, but the 
English developed it. The Enghsh also developed a 
most admirable form of console, including the Wesley 
Willis concave and radiating pedal board. 
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"What, then, is America's contribution to the art of 
organ building? I ask your careful attention to the 
statements 1 am to make, and I have a good reason for 
making this request. 

"When a man composes a piece of music his name 
goes on every copy that is published, and it is his, and, 
good or bad, his is the credit. A contribution to the 
art of organ building does not bear its author's name. 
If he says nothing in partictdar, he soon sees it claimed 
by another, usually an emigrant; so by and by these 
statements come to be matters of current belief, and are 
published in works on the organ, and the real producers 
of valuable contributions to the organ may be forever 
deprived of the credit for their work. No one considers 
an author or composer unethical who protests infringe- 
, ment of copyright, so I have ventured to see a perfect 
analogy in the crude stealing of other men's ideas by the 
type of builder who hails from overseas and claims to be 
the originator of everything new. 

"Also, I find a remarkable degree of carelessness on 
the part of those who write works on the organ. They 
are prone to give one man credit for work done by 
another. The most widely circulated work on the or- 
gan published in years was written by a man who 
claimed everything that had been done in our time, but 
he got a friend to pose as its author, and the signature of 
authorship is a fraud. These men, by weight of their 
reiterated statements, and the thickness of their books, 
are soon looked upon as authorities on the subject of 
organ building. If anyone desires to become an author- 
ity on the art of organ building, I know of no greater 
disqualification than to be a builder or a player. 

"France occupies a high historical position with 
regard to the organ. England occupies a similar one. 
The period of transition through which we are just 
passing has given the United States the opporttmity 
to make for herself as great a position in the art of organ 
building as any nation ever held. I believe she has 
earned it and, so far as I am able, I intend to see that 
she gets it. I have a very good reason for doing this. 
The organ can never again be advanced as it has been 
during the thirty years just passed. This is the last 
call. 

"Now for a few partictdars concerning America's 
contributions to the modem organ. 

"The electric action as made in America is wholly 
American. I do not mean that there are no good ac- 
tions elsewhere. But I do say that America has the 
oldest perfected electric action and America produced 
the first successful and reliable electric action that was 
ever put together. America produced, I believe, the 
balanced swell. I know America produced the first 
and 1 believe the only successful electric swells. 

"America produced the individual valve wind chest, 
which we have come to regard as indispensable, inas- 
much as the clumsy, sticking slides are eliminated and 
replaced by the silence and instant operation of the 
modem American chest, which gives every pipe an 
independent wind supply. America also produced the 
centrifugal organ blower. As far as I know George S. 
Hutchings was the pioneer in this. The employment of 
the centrifugal blower is almost universal in America. 

"The type of adjustable combination action most 
used in America was germinated by a Frenchman, 
partly developed by an American, very much refined 
and further developed by a Canadian, and completed 
by an American, who gave an individual pneumatic to 
each combination. 

" The early electric actions were unsuccessful because 
too much dependence was placed upon electricity alone. 
The amount of force exerted by the electro-magnet in a 
well-designed organ action bears about the same pro- 
portion to the total power of its pneumatics as the 
lifting power of an elevator bears to the effort required 
to start and stop it. The successful action combines 
electricity and air power in a remarkable degree. 

"I regard an absolutely silent action as the last 
remaining step to be accomplished mechanically. It is 
no slight task to achieve absolute silence in an action 



operating on a high wind pressure at the speed required 
by the modem organist. I say "modem organist" 
because, however great the organist of a former genera- 
tion may have been, we know that the mechanical 
hindrances of his day would stand in the way of his 
exceeding or equaling the best men of our time. If you 
doubt that, it is well to remember that the leaders of 
any day are measured by comparison with their con- 
temporaries. Perhaps the phonograph will change this 
and the artists of our age may be compared with those 
of a future one. I think it would be interesting to hear 
records of the playing of Liszt or Paganini, and to com- 
pare them with the performances of Rosenthal and 
Heifetz. 

"I think, all things considered, the organ builders 
have been fairly prompt in appropriating the electric 
current and adapting it to their own particular pur- 
poses. 

"What shall I say of what America has done for 
organ tone? I think I may justly say that she has 
done about as she wanted to. America produced the 
first diapason that would balance the Willis reed. She 
has reproduced every one of the orchestral wood winds 
and the 32-foot reed as we know it. The foreign 32- 
foot reed is made of metal and its tone is thin and of 
small account. Practically all of the very soft stops we 
like so much are of American origin and practice. 

"I think America has imparted to the organ much of 
the temperamental quaUties peculiar to the violin. 

"I am very happy to say that the scheme of using 
one rank of pipes in fifteen different places is imported. 
We once deplored this scheme in the cabinet organ 
which had two sets of reeds and a row of shiny knobs 
extending across the entire width of the instrument 
except for the small space reserved for the facsimile of a 
gold medal awarded to its builder at the centennial 
exposition in Philadelphia in 1876. 

" I have spoken in the past of standardization, but I 
quit because something told me that he who would 
unduly hasten the processes of evolution was more or 
less of an ass, and I didn't want to qualify, but that 
was some time ago, and now I am going to speak of it 
again. It is commonly agreed that the orchestra is the 
sun in the musical universe. Let us see how we can 
work up an eclipse. Orchestral color comprises stand- 
ardized symphonic instruments. The composer knows 
his colors. Suppose for our purix)ses we imagine an 
orchestra in which all the instruments are 50 per cent, 
off color. How would you like to be the conductor? 
How will the composer invent effects to give them per- 
manence with tmknown voices? How would any two 
orchestras ever reflect the composer's thought or parallel 
each other? They could never do so. 'Hie opera and 
orchestral work would then be as ambiguous as the 
organ composition. 

"As time goes on I believe organ building will crystal- 
lize into a common form, in which all its units are as 
definite in identity as the symphonic instruments. The 
composer can then employ his color to make the picture 
he wants and the organist can recreate it exactly as the 
composer intended. The same latitude for interpreta- 
tion would remain to the organist as to the orchestral 
conductor. No one thinks the conductor is cramped 
because his registration is not ad libitum. How he 
would be criticized if he ventured to give the clarinet 
part to the English horn and the latter to the clarinet ! 
I believe we would gain much by giving the composer a 
voice in the color scheme of his own inventions, and 
it is in this direction that the future will carry cur 
successors. Broadly speaking, neither ccir poser nor 
organist now has a voice in the character of his 
medium. 

"Would that I might live in a day when the organ is 
as scientifically exact, in all its elements, as is the or- 
chestra ! I am sure that player and builder would unite 
to this end if they could but see its effect en organ music 
and its public, in a time when every city, town, and 
village has its concert hall organ and corporation 
organist. 
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Following the reading of Mr. Skinner's paper there 
was an animated discussion of the subject, the principal 
participants in which were Dr. Brewer, RoUo F. Mait- 
land, and Hope Leroy Batungartner. This discussion 
was cut somewhat short by the arrival of the hour for 
the first convention recital, and the organists imme- 
diately adjourned to Finney Chapel, where they listened 
to an intensely interesting and well-played program by 
Eric DeLamarter of Chicago. Three of the composi- 
tions were by Chicago organists, and two of them were 
in manuscript, Herbert E. Hyde's delightful "Le 
Bonheur" and Mr. DeLamarater's own "Intermezzo." 
There was also Leo Sowerby's "Choral Prelude on a 
melodic fragment from a motet by Palestrina," a 
Choral-Prelude by Bach, and the very dramatic 
"Poeme Tcheque" by Bonnet. Dr. Andrews' sonata 
was given a spirited performance which aroused great 
applause, which the composer acknowledged. 



The evening of Tuesday was devoted to a recital by 
Charles M. Courboin. Mr. Courboin's program, 
played without notes, was full of the individuality and 
variety which always distinguish his playing. Mr. 
Courboin's program was essentially "romantic," as 
would be expected from him. He is one of the fore- 
most exponents of the music of Cesar Franck, and two 
compositions of the Belgian master were on the pro- 
gram, the "Andante" from "Grande Piece Sympho- 
nique" and the "Piece Heroique." There were two 
pieces by Pietro Yon, "Echo and the increasingly 
popular "L'Organo Primitivo." Two other contem- 
porary Americans represented were RoUo Maitland, 
with a fresh and inspiriting "Concert Overture" and 
Alexander Russell with an extremely interesting " Bells 
of St. Anne de Beaupre." The recitalist paid his re- 
spects to Bach in a brilliant rendition of the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, and the program closed with Gigout's 
"Grand Choeur Dialogue." It had been announced 
before the program that Mr. Courboin would have to 
leave immediately upon its conclusion in order to catch 
a train, but he was compelled to linger a few minutes 
to acknowledge the enthusiastic applause. 



Wednesday was a great day for the conventioners. 
There were three recitals to be listened to, several papers 
to be read, a number of free discussions to be indulged 
in, an automobile ride about Oberlin and the surround- 
ing, country and the "banquet," which differed from 
other meals in "The Commons" by virtue of grape- 
juice cocktails and other "trimmings." 

The first paper of the day was Warren R. Hedden's on 
"Guild Examinations." Mr. Hedden has been Chair- 
man of the Examination Committee, next to the War- 
denship probably the most important position in the 
Guild hierarchy, since 19 14. His paper and the dis- 
cussion which followed it were pointed by his rather 
caustic but not unkindly wit, and the morning session 
proved to be one of the most important of the entire 
convention. Mr. Hedden's paper was as follows: 
. " There is no doubt that you are all so familiar with the 
history of the Guild that an exhaustive account of the 
inception of its Examinations is quite needless at this 
time. However, some observations in regard to our 
Academic purposes may not be out of place. As you 
know, we are probably the only organization in this 
country which is conferring titles, after examination, 
upon organists exclusively. In planning this work, 
some twenty-five years ago, there was no model to 
follow unless we adopted the plans of the Royal College 
of Organists, of England, and the bond of a common 
language as well as similarity in educational schemes 
were factors in the acceptance of the general system of 
procedure which had met with so great success in the 
land across the sea. 

"We have no doubt noticed the growing desire of 
musicians for such titles as Doctor or Bachelor of 



Music, neither of which may perhaps require especial 
virtuosity as an instrumentalist, and we have been 
distinguishing the members of our own profession by 
the conferral of our own particular titles of Fellow or 
Associate, both of which indicate to the public in 
general that the possessor is a performer of special 
quality, upon the ' King of Instnmients. ' 

"Up to the present time the title of Fellow has been 
conferred upon one hundred and forty members, and the 
Associate upon about four hundred and fifty-five, — 
amounting, m all, to very nearly, if not quite, one third 
of the entire membership of the organization. This 
large percentage of Academic members is a powerful 
safeguard for the welfare of the Guild, and the perpetua- 
tion of it's best purposes. 

"Each year there is a considerable percentage of 
musicians of mature age and established reputation 
among the candidates for examination, which is an 
indication that people of experience hold our annual 
tests in respect, and deem our titles to be worthy of 
attainment. 

"This year the Examinations were held in sixteen 
centers in the United States, and also at Toronto, 
Canada. The participation of Canadians in the work 
is an interesting featiu-e. Our date is as near June ist 
as possible, which seems to be the most convenient for 
the largest proportion of the candidates, but still con- 
flicts with college examinations in some places. To 
avoid this condition would be difficult. If our date 
was placed later in June it would be impossible to 
notify candidates of the results of their ordeal before 
the summer vacation, as is now the custom, which has 
come into acceptance because of the general demand 
that results shall be announced at the earliest possible 
moment. 

"This entails a heavy strain upon the examiners at 
Headquarters and myself, but we are glad to have the 
matter cleaned up as far as possible before taking our 
own vacation. 

"Occasionally there is a request for examination at 
some irregular date, but this involves too much labor 
and expense. To establish a second session each year 
we need a much larger number of candidates than we 
now have. 

" Oiu- population is more than two and one half times 
that of England, but in that country there are at least 
ten times as many candidates per year at the examina- 
tions of the Royal College of Oi^anists as we have. 
This condition demands that we cultivate a larger 
demand for the higher achievements in our profession. 
Our salaries are better than those paid in England, as a 
rule, but our membership is less desirous of academic 
achievement, and we have perhaps too little respect for 
scholastic excellence, unless coupled with unusual 
virtuosity. 

" I am quite sure that our examiners are more lenient 
than those of England, or, is it possible that our can- 
didates are so superior that we usually pass about one 
half of the aspirants, while in England the percentage 
of happy ones is only from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent of those examined? 

* ' Many of our candidates exhibit extreme nervousness 
at the sessions, suggesting that they are not at all 
confident of the quality of their preparation, although 
the requirements are invariably published eight months 
in advance, and they have varied but little in recent 
years. Nearly all gain fairly respectable marks for 
'accuracy' in playing the 'prepared pieces,' but the 
awards for interpretation are sometimes not very high. 

"Considerable carelessness is apparent in the lack of 
preparation for the test of reading a vocal score, such 
as is to be found in anthems, but perhaps the worst 
performances are heard in attempts at 'transposing,' 
in which accomphshment very few candidates show 
facihty. On the other hand, there is often a very de- 
plorable nonchalance in regard to this very worthy 
accomplishment. How often our choir singers request 
us to play in some other key than that of the available 
copy ! ! ! Singers are very inconsiderate in this matter 
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but no one would wish to give one of his choir a chance 
to say that he could not transpose a simple piece. 

"Then there are many organists who can improvise 
with at least a little facility, but cannot harmonize a 
simple melody at all respectably, when required to do 
so without practice. Keyboard harmony should be 
practiced assiduously by all candidates, and they should 
Hkewise be able to harmonize a simple figured bass at 
the keyboard. It is absolutely painful to listen to some 
of the futile attempts. We are more fortunate than our 
ancestors, and are not required to accompany a choir 
from a 'figured bass,' but still it has the appearance of 
illiteracy when one cannot reckon the simplest intervals 
on the keys, and this failure receives justly low marks. 

" In attempts at modulation, the mirth of examiners is 
sometimes not imjustifiable. Knowledge of the "geo- 
graphy of the keyboard" is often conspicuously absent. 
A candidate will spread the parts so far apart as to lose 
control of the situation, and the results are both ludi- 
crous and distressing. In the work of the second day, 
the counterpoint presented shows that there is often a 
very hazy idea of what 'strict counterpoint' is, and 
also a disregard of the proper rhythms to be employed 
in the various 'species.* This is a waste of the candi- 
dates' time. Examiners will not accept long successions 
of ui^connebted 'half -notes' in lieu of 'Fourth Species, 
Syncopated ' nor strings of eight eighth-notes in a bar 
As a proper presentation of 'Fifth Species, Florid,' 
neither will they accept 'Jazz* rhythms, such as we 
are confidently presented this year by some of our 
amiable constituents. The examiners also are sadly 
prejudiced against direct consecutive octaves and fifths, 
which are plentiful in the papers of candidates possessing 
supposedly good eyesight, while at the same time they 
are remarkably infrequent in the dictated work of our 
blind candidates, every year. These aflBicted ones 
furnish some of the best work that is presented, and 
give rise to the wish that the rank and file of the un- 
afflicted would cultivate some of the senses which are 
so wonderfully developed by blind people. 

"The foregoing remarks are presented with the hope 
that the studies of intending candidates will be prose- 
cuted in correct directions, with proper selection of 
methods, and ambitious striving for the best accom- 
plishments." 



The whole subject of examinations was well threshed 
out in the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper and a number of pertinent questions were pro- 
pounded, to all of which Mr. Hedden gave satisfying 
answers. He laid especial emphasis upon the obvious 
lack of proper preparation for the purely "academic" 
features of the examinations. James H. Rogers, of 
Cleveland, made a brief informal speech which won a 
spontaneous outburst of applause. He spoke of the 
examinations from their practical side and recom- 
mended that the transposition test be marked "perfect" 
or "zero." "You can either tranroose or you can't," 
he said. ' ' What good is it to be able to transpose all of 
a hymn except fiie last two chords? If these 'go 
blooey ' then the whole thing is useless, and if the or- 
ganist is attempting it before a congregation of a 
thousand people, he must be letter perfect or leave it 
alone." 



The first recital of the day was played by Lynwood 
Famum, and was in many respects the high-water mark 
of the convention. It is no easy task to win the ap- 
proval of such an audience and the unanimity of opin- 
ion among the organists present was the highest possible 
tribute to the really remarkable skill of this extraordin- 
ary virtuoso. Like that of Mr. Courboin and Mr. 
Maitland, Mr. Famum's program was played entirely 
from memory, and while it was a long and taxing one, 
it was carried out with unflagging zeal and skill and was 
listened to with the closest attention. Several of the 
numbers were among the profoundest works of the 



present day, notably the Healy Willan "Passacaglia 
and Fugue," the Karg-Elert "Choral-Improvisation," 
and the monumental Roger- Ducasse "Pastorale." 
Among the lighter numbers were the Yon "L'Organo 
Primitivo," the Gigout "Scherzo," and Stebbins' "In 
Summer." Widor was represented by the Intermezzo 
from his First Symphony — a work seldom played — and 
Vieme by his F major "Divertissement." There was 
also the Vivace from Bach's Sixth Trio-Sonata, Saint- 
Saens' "Poco Adagio" in E flat, and H. B. Jepson's 
"Toccata." 



To follow Lynnwood Famum in a recital program is 
no enviable task, as fell to the lot of Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, yet he essayed it with complete success. His 
program, played in the afternoon, was of somewhat 
lighter calibre than Mr. Famum's, but was played with 
such enviable power that there was no feeling of "let- 
down" from the high plane of the morning. The 
"heaviest" number was the opening one, a somewhat 
lengthy Sonata by Josef Renner. There were two 
numbers by Lemare, the "Scherzo" and brilliant "Toc- 
cata di Concerto," and also a "Scherzo" by HoUins. 
American composers represented were George W. 
Andrews, with a melodious "Aria," James H. Rogers 
with his "Concert Overture" and Spaulding Stoughton 
with his typically Oriental * ' By the Waters of Babylon. ' ' 
The Rimsky-Korsakoff "Hymn to the Sun" provided 
another bit of brilliant color. 



The third recital of the day was played in the evening 
by William E. Zeuch of Boston, who gave a program 
exhibiting an unusual combination of broad musician- 
ship and great technical facility. The colossal Third 
Symphony of Vieme, in five movements was played in 
its entirety. The Sowerby "Carillon" exploited the 
chimes in a far more satisfactory manner than is usual 
with such compositions. Mr. Zeuch selected one of the 
smaller Preludes and Fugues of the great Bach, that in 
A major, of which he gave a clear-cut presentation. 
There was also a "Cantabile" by Jongen, two choral- 
improvisations by Karg-Elert and the popular "Soeur- 
Monique" by Couperin. The program closed with the 
"Theme Variations and Finale by Thiele, which after 
many years is still regarded as a touchstone of an organ- 
ist's technical and musicianly maturity. Coming at the 
end of a long day, Mr. Zeuch found his audience some- 
what surfeited with organ music, but the solid worth of 
his program and playing kept his audience in their seats 
to the end and won for him much well-deserved applause. 



Between the morning and afternoon recitals occurred 
one of the most important sessions of the convention. 
Hope Leroy Baumgartner entered the discussion with 
a carefully prepared paper on consoles, at the conclu- 
sion of which there was an animated debate on the next 
place of meeting. It was voted to recommend that the 
conventions of the Guild be held annually, instead of 
semi-annually. Dean Norton of the Illinois Chapter 
invited the Guild to meet next year in Chicago, and 
Rolla F. Maitland presented an invitation from Phila- 
delphia. It was also recommended that the N. A. O. 
be invited to hold its convention jointly with that of the 
Guild. After several remarks by various members of 
the convention, a rising vote resulted in the recom- 
mendation of Chicago as the next place of meeting. 



The Thursday morning session was made notable by 
the reading of two splendid papers, that of James T. 
Quarles on "The Organist in the Q)ncert Field" and 
that of Charles N. Boyd on "The Literature of Organs 
and Organ Music." Both of these papers will be pub- 
lished in full in The New Music Review. 

The discussion of the morning touched many topics, 
including a request from a visiting musician for advice 
as to how to get the best use out of an organ in a high 
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school. The subject of the official organ of the Guild 
also raised its head and at times there was almost an 
approach to a little excitement. After a free expression 
of opinion, the matter was passed over and no action 
was taken. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to the Northern 
Ohio Chapter and to the Faculty of Oberlin College for 
their excellent hospitality and Dr. Baier made a closing 
address in which he pleaded for an increase in member- 
ship to 2500 by next year, which will mark the Guild's 
first quarter-century. 



In the afternoon, Frederick Schlieder gave his en- 
lightening and suggestive discourse on "Improvisation" 
illustrating his theories by a brilliant improvisation. 
Probably his point of view was a novel one to most of 
his listeners, and it is not likely that any of them were 
able to go home and immediately become finished ar- 
tists at the noble game of improvisation, but he gave 
them much to think about and showed again that he is 
a profotmd thinker as well as a most excellent musician. 



The closing event of the convention was the recital 
by Rollo Maitland. Mr. Maitland's playing was full of 
rhythmic vitality and displayed a remarkable sense of 
tone color. Even at the end of the three-day session 
of organ music, he had something new to say to the 
assembled delegates and said it in a masterly manner 
that compelled attention. His program was: Sonata 
No. 2, Andrews; Impromptu in A flat, Addicks; Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor. Bach; Siciliano, Fry; Caprice, 
Kinder; Scherzo Symphonique, Miller; Prelude in P 
sharp minor, Kannerstein; Mardie Slav, Tschaikow^cy. 



<SiiiId ^ews 

Headquarters 

A special meeting of the Council was held at the 
offices of the Guild, 29 Vesey Street, New York City, 
on June 28, 1920. The report of the Examination 
Committee on the outcome of the recent examinations, 
held throughout the country, was received, and the 
following five Fellows and twenty-seven Associates, 
having passed the tests satisfactorily, were elected: 

Fellows 

Miss Lillian E. Fowler, New York City. 
Richard F. Donovan, New York City. 
Frank H. Scherer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Katharine E. Lucke, Baltimore, Md. 
Charles H. Lawrence, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Associates 

Samuel W. Pearce, New York City. 
Theodore A. Tafemer, New York City. 
Herman F. Siewert, New York City. 
Warren H. Gehrken, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Elsa M. Weckesser, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Miss Bessie E. Godfrey, Knoxville, Tenn. 
David Maneely, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
Miss Roxana B. Love, Plainfield, N. J. 
Alfred R. Willard, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Elsie G. Stryker, Millstone, N. J. 
Paul E. Thomson, Detroit, Mich. 
Howard I. Albery, Brockville, Ont., Canada. 
Frank W. Asper, Boston, Mass. 
Elwin A. Sherman, Tilton, N. H. 
Miss Helen M. Vance, Reynoldsburg, O. 
Miss Margaret Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Helen M. Nicholas, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Edith M. Griffenberg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herbert M. Butcher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William T. Timmings, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William J. Binns, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Eleanor L. Fields, Norristown, Pa. 
Mrs. Winfield D. Pallatt, Elkins Park, Pa. 



Henry M. Ditzler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Lawrence Cook, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary Ashurst, Eugene, Ore. 
Peter Johnson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Reported by 

Warren R. Hedden, 

Chairman of Examinations. 



Southern The thirty-eighth public recital under the 

California auspices of the Chapter was given at St. 
Chapter Paul's Pro-Cathedral, Los Angeles, on the 
evening of June 7th. The recital had been 
advertised in the local papers three wecJcs in advance 
and the result was a packed house, which enjoyed to the 
utmost the splendidly played program. Tliree organ- 
ists participated in the program, and the choir of St. 
Paul's sang Clough-Leiter's anthem, ** Rejoice in the 
Day." Ernest Douglas, organist of St. Paul's opened 
and closed the program with two compositions of his 
own, the Prelude and Allegro quasi Fantasy, and the 
Finale from Suite for Organ and Orchestra. John A. 
Bettin, organist of the Church of Our Saviour, San 
Gabriel, played a group comprising Bimboni's Pre- 
ludio e Fuga, Wolstenholme's Prelude in F and Can- 
tilene in A flat, the Scherzo from Andrews' Sonata in 
C minor and Mailly's Toccata. C. Albert Tufts, 
organist of the Second Church of Christ Scientist, 
played Prologue by Webbe, Bach's A minor Prelude, 
his own Berceuse in F and d'Evry's Toccata in C. 

The Chapter unites with the Musician's Club in a 
picnic during the month of July. 



Maxyland The Chapter held its fifth public service 
Chapter in Baltimore on Tuesday evening. May 
25th, at the Walbrook M. E. Church, and 
the program on that occasion was in memory of the 
late Horatio Parker. The organ prelude, consisting 
of Parker's Festival Prelude, Slumber Song and Pas- 
torale, was played by Frederick D. Weaver, organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church and the Madison Avenue 
Temple. The service was played by John H. Elter- 
mann, organist of Walbrook Church. The service was 
sung by a chorus composed of the members of seventeen 
different Baltimore churches, directed by Frederick L. 
Erickson. The anthems simg were. Magnificat, Before 
the Heavens were Spread Abroad, The Lord Is My 
Light, and In Heavenly Love Abiding. The pastors of 
four different churches participated in the service, with 
prayer, reading of the lesson and two addresses. 



Illinois The officers and members of the Execu- 

Chapter tive Committee of the Chapter gathered 
at the City Club, Chicago, on the evening 
of June 3d, in honor of Albert Cotsworth. The party 
was a complete surprise to Mr. Cotsworth, who was 
almost overwhelmed with the tributes of esteem and 
affection showered upon him by the guests. He has 
just retired as Treasurer of the Illinois Chapter and as 
Chairman of the Program Committee. In both posi- 
tions he has made a splendid record. His work on the 
Program Committee has extended through several 
years and is one of the brightest pages in the history of 
the Chapter. Upon his own urgent request he was 
reUeved from these activities for the Guild during the 
coming year. 



Jicti))ities ot i&ui\& ^embers 

Mr. Eric DeLamarter announces that the prize of 
$100 for the best Organ Sonata written by an American 
Composer submitted in the contest held in the fall of 
19 1 9, has been awarded to Harry Benjamin Jepson of 
Yale University. The decision of the judges, including 
Mr. DeLamarter, Clarence Dickinson of New York, 
and Frederick Stock, was unanimous. All manuscripts 
will be returned. 
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The degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon H. 
Alexander Matthews by Muhlenberg College on June 
loth. 

On the same date a dinner party was given to Mr. 
Matthews at the Musical Art Club Philadelphia by his 
pupils, when he was presented with a handsome lamp as 
a token of their esteem. 

It was also the twenty-first anniversary of the arrival 
of Mr. Matthews in this cotmtry from England. 



^ 



St. Thomas* Church, Taunton, Mass., celebrated on 
une 13th, the thirty-fifth anniversary of the choir, 
^his is the church of which Walter J. Clemson, formerly 
Dean of the New England Chapter, is organist and 
choirmaster. On the occasion of the anniversary, the 
organ numbers were Noble's Revery and Scherzo in D 
minor, Blum. The choir sang Warwick Jordan's ser- 
vice in C and Mendelssohn's Hearts Feel that Love 
Thee and Brewer's God Is Our Hope. 



The twenty-second ox]gan recital by the pupils of 
Everett E. Truette was given at Eliot Church, Newton, 
Mass., on Thursday evening, June loth. The organ 
compositions played included Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, Bach ; First movement of Second Sonata, Mer- 
kel; Offertoire in B flat, Hall; Last movement of Second 
Symphony, Vieme; Fantasia Dramatique, Mailly; 
Fantasia in E minor, Merkel; Last movement of 
Fourth Sonata, Guilmant; Grand Choeur, Hollins;, 
First movement of Second Sonata, Borowski and Con- 
cert Variations, Bonnet. Several of Mr. Truette's 
pupils are Guild members, two of them holding aca- 
demic titles; Joseph K. Dustin is an F. A. G. O. and 
Miss Jeannette Hart Howe is an A. A. G. O. 



J. Lawrence Erb's one hundred and seventy-ninth 
recital at the University of Illinois on June 6th con- 
tained Nevin's Praeludium in D minor, Bartlett's 
Meditation Serieuse, Goodwin's At the Cradleside 
Gillette's From the South, Stebbins' The Swan. In 
addition to these American compositions, the program 
also included Wrightson's Nijght-Song, Guilmant's 
Marche funebre et Chant Seraphique and Rheinberger's 
Sonata No. 4. 



The advanced pupils of Charles H. Demarest gave a 
recital at Broadway Christian Church, Los Angeles, on 
June 2 1 St. The organ numbers included Hosanna, 
Wachs; Berceuse, Delbruck; Offertoire in A flat, Read; 
At TwiUght, Stebbins; Suite Gothique, Bofillmann; 
Grand Offertoire de St. Cecilia, Batists; Prelude, Caress 
and Remembrance, Groton and Giiilmant's First 
Sonata. 



Dr. John T. Erickson played the dedicatory recital on 
the new organ in the First Swedish Evangelical Con- 
gregational Church in Worcester, Mass., on June 17th. 
Dr. Erickson's organ numbers were: Festival Prelude 
Faulkes; Andante from Fantasia, Mozart; Concert 
Rondo, Clyde; Communion in A, Watkins; In Moon- 
light, Kinder; Thanksgiving, Demarest; Grande Offer- 
toire de St. Cecilia, Grison; and American Rhapsody, 
Yon. 



The choral compositions of Frances McCollin, a 
recent winner of the Clemson prize and medal have 
appeared on many programs recently, including the 
newly formed Pittsburgh Choral Society of Pittsburgh, 
of which Charles N. Boyd is director, and the Octave 
Club of Norristown, Penn. 



Lucien E. Becker, at Reed Collie Chapel, Portland, 
Oregon, June 9th. American Composers: Allegro 
Jubilant, Harold Vincent Milligan; Sea Sketches, In the 
Grotto, Sea Nymphs, The Sirens, Neptune, R. S. 
Stoughton; Three American Folk-Tunes, Swanee River, 



Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, with Modem Har- 
monies, transcribed by James Spencer; Dialogue, Op. 
32 No. I, B. Oscar Klein; Carillon, Leo Sowerby; De 
Profundis, Homer N. Bartlett; At Twilight, Ethelbert 
Nevin; Marche Pittoresque, Ernest R. Kroeger. 



Daniel A. Hirschler at College of Emporia, Kansas, 
Monday evening. May 31st: Fantasie and Fugue on 
B-A-c-H, Franz Liszt; Menuett, Carl P. E. Bach; Choral 
in A-Minor, Caesar Franck; Sketches of the City, Gor- 
don B. Nevin; Second Arabesque, Claude Debussy; 
Serenade, S. Rachmaninoff; L'Organo Primitivo (Hu- 
moresque), Pietro Yon; Finlandia, Jean Sibelius. 



Organ music played during May, 1920, on the great 
outdoor- organ, Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal., by Dr. 
H. J. Stewart, Official Organist. 

Minuet in F, Silas; Military March, Beethoven-Best; 
Postlude, in C, Smart; March, in C minor, Allen; 
Triimaphal March, Tarpeja, Beethoven-Best; The 
Bride's March, Bamby; The Curfew, Horsman; Coro- 
nation March, Le Proph^te, Meyerbeer-Best; Military 
Overture, Mendelssohn- Best; Schiller March, Meyer- 
beer-Best; Fountain Reverie, Fletcher: Allegro Maes- 
toso, in D minor. West; Finale, in B flat, Wolstenholme; 
March, Abraham, Molique; March, St. Polycarp, 
Ouseley; Grand Solemn March, Smart; Fugue, in G, 
Dienel; Bounce, in B minor, Bach-Best; Marche Solen- 
nelle, Renaud; Air with Variations, Nottumo, Spohr- 
Best; Fantasia, in D minor, Silas; Finale, Symphony 
Pathetique, Tschaikowsky-Macpherson; March, Not- 
tumo, Spohr-Best; Choral Fantasia, "Bristol," West; 
Allegro, from Sonata, Charlton Speer; In the Arbour, 
Hoffmann-Lemare; "Bow down with Thanks," Bach- 
Best; Berceuse, Webster; Choral Song and Fugue, 
Wesley; Canzone, King Hall; Romance, in C, Maxon; 
The Seraph's Strain, Wolstenholme; War March, 
Athalie, Mendelssohn-Best; Allegretto, in G, Warwick 
Jordan; Fantasia, in F, Spark; Allegro Pomposo, in D, 
West; Fimeral March, Chopin-Best. 



Dr. William C. Carl played his tenth engagement at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., Tune 15th and i6th. 
His programs commencement week were drawn from 
the works of Bach, Mendelssohn, Handel, Couperin, 
Guilmant, Bonnet, Gigout, Boellmann, Camidge, Du- 
bois and Chauvet. Dr. Carl played the inaugural 
concert, when the organ was installed, and became a 
favorite with the college audiences. 



The choir of the Avalon Presbyterian Church, Ava- 
lon. Pa., under the direction of Henry Charles Gerwig, 
organist and choirmaster, recently sang a morning and 
evening service of the compositions of Harvey B. Gaul, 
using these solos and anthems: "Bread of the World," 
" I Will Love Thee, O Lord," " Lord, We Beseech Thee." 
Mr. Gerwig played: "April," "Legend," "Chant for 
Dead Heroes," '^Chanson Triste," "N06I Normandie," 
"MeJody Mignonne," and "Eventide" at the organ 
recital. 



Ernest Prang Stamm, organist of the First Christian 
Church, Tulsa, Okla., completed a series of fifteen 
consecutive weekly organ recitals on Sunday afternoon, 
June 27th. Among the compositions played were ten 
suites: California Suite, Roland EHngle, Sea Sketches," 
Egyptian Suite and Persian Suite, Stoughton; "Peer 
Gynt" Suite, Grieg; Pastoral Suite, Djemarest; Amer- 
ican Suite, Bartlett; "Sketches of the City," C. B. 
Nevin; Second Suite, Rogers; Gothic Suite, Boellmann, 
besides Schubert's B minor Unfinished Symphony; part 
of Widor's Sixth Symphony; the Sonata in D flat by 
Rheinberger; the First Sonata of Guilmant, and part of 
the Fifth Sonata by Guilmant ; five overtures : * * Zampa, ' * 
Herold; Concert Overture in E flat, Faulkes; Concert 
Overture in C minor, Hollins; overture to "William 
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Tell," Rossini, and Overture to "Poet and Peasant," 
Supp6; three fantasias — one by Franz Wagner, Grand 
Fantasie in E minor ("The Storm"), by Lemmens; 
Chromatic Fantasie by Thiele, and ninety-four separate 
solo pieces. Twenty "request" numbers were played. 



Gordon Balch Nevin, composer-organist, has resigned 
as organist of the First Presbyterian Church, Greens- 
burg, Pa., to accept a similar position with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Johnstown. 



Mr. Scholin gave this program at the First Presby- 
terian Church, May 29th: " Pilgrims' Chorus," Wagner; 
Serenade, Schubert; "Dance Caprice," Grieg; Minuet 
in G, Beethoven; "Invocation," Dubois; Meditation, 
Lemaigre; "In Moonlight," Kinder; March from 
"Tannhauser," Wagner. 

On June 24th he played the following program on the 
four- manual organ at the First Lutheran Church: 
Concert Overture in C minor, Mansfield; "Romance 
sans Paroles," Bonnet; "Angelus du Soir," Bonnet; 
"The Tragedy of a Tin Soldier," Nevin; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor. Bach; Andantino, Lemare; "The 
Angelus," Shuey; Berceuse, Dickinson; "Pilgrims' 
Chorus," Wagner; "Marche Pontificale," Lemmens. 



The following program was played by Stanley Seder, 
director of the organ department of Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music and organist of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Oak Park, at Fisk Hall, Evanston, 
Thursday evening, July ist: Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor ("The Wedge"), Bach; Sonata in C minor, No. 2 
(Allegro; Evensong; Scherzo), Mark Andrews; Summer 
Sketches (" Dawn," " The Bee," "Cuckoo," " Twilight," 
"Evening") E. H. Lemare; Intermezzo, Gaston De- 
thier; "Magic Fire," Wagner; "Marche H^roique," 
Saint-Sa6ns. 



Rollo Maitland played the following program on the 
new three-manual Moller organ in Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, June ist: Second Sonata, Mark 
Andrews; Passion Chorale, Bach; "Ave Maria," 
Schubert; "The Brook," Dethier; "In Friendship's 
Garden," Maitland; Caprice, Kinder; Prelude in F sharp 
minor, Kannerstein; "Marche Slav," Tschaikowsky. 

At Reading, Pa. , on another new three- manual Moller 
in the First Reformed Church, Mr. Maitland played the 
following: Overture, "A Midsummer Night's Dream," 
Mendel^hn; Aria, Bach; "Hosannah," Dubois; 
Siciliano, Henry S. Fry; Caprice, Kinder; "Scherzo 
Symphonique," Miller; "In Friendship'sGarden," Mait- 
land; "The Hrook," Dethier; Nocturne, No. 3 ("Love's 
Dream"), Liszt; " Marche Slav," Tschaikowsky. 



A ver>' interesting program received from London is 
that of a recital played. May 5, by Henry Austin, the 
Boston organist and publisher, in the series at St. 
Clement Danes, the Strand (Dr. Johnson's church.) 
Mr. Austin's offerings were: Toccata in E minor, Ar- 
thur Foote; "Invocation," Mailly; "Song Without 
Words," Bonnet; Finale from the First Symphony, 
Vieme; "Norwegian Nights," Torjussen; Londonderry 
Air, arranged by Coleman; Fantasia in D, Callaerts. 



Ernest H. Sheppard, the composer and organist, 
played a program before the faculty and students of 
the Dana Musical Institute at Christ Church, Warren, 
Ohio, June i6th, presenting this program: Concerto in 
F, Handel; "Kamennoi-Ostrow," Rubinstein; Scherzo- 
Pastorale, Federlein; "Caprice H^roique," Bonnet; 
Gavotte ("Mignon"), Thomas; Nocturne, Stoughton; 
"William Tell" Overture, Rossini. 



in the W^ashington College of Music, gave the recital in 
Cabell Hall at the University of Virginia, June 13th, 
playing this program: Prelude and Fugue in G major. 
Bach; "The Chapel in the Mountains," G. D. Wilson; 
"Thistledown," John Hermann Loud; Andante in G 
major. Smart; "From the South," Gillete; "La Cin- 
quantaine," Gabriel- Marie; First Sonata, in D minor. 
Peace; "Eventide," Fairclough; Pastorale, Wachs; 
"Ase's Death," Grieg; Funeral March, Chopin. 



Charles Cawthome Carter, Baltimore, Md., in a 
recital at St. Luke's Church on the evening of June 3d, 
played: Grand Chorus, Salome; Caprice, Lemare; 
"Harmonies of the Night," Karg-El<5rt; Spinning Song, 
Mendelssohn; Serenade, Rachmanninoff; Military 
March, TumbuU; "Finlandia," Sibelius; "Will o' the 
Wisp," Nevin; "Song of Love," Lemare; "Within a 
Chinese Garden," Stoughton; Military March, Elgar. 



Recent programs by Sibley G. Pease at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cal., have included: 
"Sketches of the City," Nevin; "Gloria in Excelsis," 
Harrison; "Old Dance," F. H. Colby; Prelude in F, 
Frederick Groton; "Song of Gratitude," Cole; Allegro 
Jubilant, Millgan; "Minuetto antico Musetta," Yon; 
"Chanson Passion^e," Dunn; Festival Prelude, Reiff; 
"At Parting of Day," Frysinger; "In Memoriam," 
Foerster; Triumphal March, J. M. Dickinson; "Vene- 
tian Idyl," Mark Andrews; "Hosannah," Diggle; 
"Solace," Peace; "Vision Fugitive," Stevenson; Ro- 
mance in C, Maxson. 



Lillian Arkell Rixford gave a recital in the Highland 
Methodist Church of Fort Thomas, Ky., June 11, 
playing: "Praeludivun Festivum," "Prayer" and Scher- 
zo, from First Sonata, Becker; Arioso (in the ancient 
style), Rogers; "Will o' the Wisp," Nevin; "Vision 
Fugitive," Stevenson; Melody in C, West; Canzona, 
Scammell; "Chant d'Amour," Gillette; "At Twilight," 
Stebbins; Allegro Vivace, Morandi. 
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Henry H. Freeman, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church and instructor in organ playing 



It has been found advisable to extend the time in the 
Mendelssohn Prize Composition Contest of Phila- 
delphia. Composers may send manuscripts in until 
September i, 1920. The prize of One Hundred Dollars 
is for an eight-part a capella chorus of large calibre. 
Full instructions may be had from the Secretary, Mr. 
G. U. Malpass, 671 1 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following amusing extract from a Pacific Coast 
Weekly will interest admirers of the organ: This clip- 
ping was sent in by Professor Lemare. 

"A heated disagreement has existed for several 
months between Professor Lemare, the organist, and 
Supervisor J. Emmet Hayden, chairman of the audito- 
rium committee. Because Professor Lemare is a noted 
organist should not cloud the issue. The fact is that 
while Professor Lemare was away on his vacation or for 
some other reason some other organist used the organ. 
The pedals of the organ were removed by the instructions 
of Professor Lemare. Professor Lemare uses the stops 
on the organ and does not use the pedals at all. The pedals 
come with the organ and are properly a part of it and are 
used by practically all organists, and whenever any 
organist other than Professor Lemare uses the organ 
they expect to find the pedals and they are greatly 
handicapped in their manipulation of the organ if these 
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pedals are not in their proper place. Supervisor Hayden 
has given instructions that these pedals be attached for 
the use of other organists and be detached when Pro- 
fessor Lemare uses the organ. Professor Lemare ob- 
jects to this. His objection seems to be very narrow 
and unsportsmanlike." 

On July 1st the University of Illinois held an inter- 
esting organ recital with J. Lawrence Erb at the organ. 
The program was as follows : 

Rheinberger, Sonata No. 4, in A minor, Op. 98; 
Jamefelt, Berceuse in E minor; Lemare, Romance in D 
flat; West, Melody in C; Lefebure-Wely, Offertoire in 
P.; Stebbins, "TheSwan"; Gillette, "From the South"; 
Nevin, Festive Procession. 

The thirteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Organists will be held at the College of 
the City of New York, in the Great Hall, from July 27th 
to July 30th inclusive. The headquarters will be at the 
Hotel McAlpin, where a room has been reserved for 
visitors. 

Among the recitalists are Samuel A. Baldwin, a 
notable group of seven players representing the Amer- 
ican Organ Players' Club of Philadelphia, Miss Alice 
R. Deal, of Chicago, Frederic B. Stiven, of Oberlin, and 
Chandler Goldthwaite, of Minneapolis. 

Papers will be read by Mrs. B. S. Keator, Nicola A. 
Montani and James C. Warhurst, both of Phila- 
delphia, Clarence Dickinson (illustrated with lantern 
slides), and E. M. Skinner. 

At the convention last year a joint session was held 
with the Organ Builders' Association of America, and 
this will be repeated with S. E. Gruenstein as chairman. 
At this session Frank Morton, of Chicago, and Clifford 
Demarest will lead the discussion on the general topic 
"How can we together advance the cause of Music in 
America? The value of mutual respect and co-opera- 
tion between the organ builders and organists." 

A demonstration of oi^an playing for motion pictures 
will be given at the Capitol Theater on Thursday, July 
29th, followed by the Luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin. 
A special performance will be given immediately after- 
wards at the Rivoli Theater of the Allegro from Widor's 
Fifth Organ Symphony as arranged for organ and or- 
chestra, with Firmin Swinnen at the organ. This 
arrangement was made by Frank S. Adams. 

The convention sessions are open to all organists 
whether members of the Association or not. The 
recitals are also free to the general public. 

This is the first time that the Convention has been 
held in New York. 
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LEADING article in a recent issue 
of the Church Times deals with 
the unsatisfactory state of Church 
music, the insufficient salaries of 
organists, the musical shortcomings of clergy- 
men and of others in authority, and tries to 
fix the blame for a condition of things de- 
scribed as "melancholy.** The tone is rather 
pessimistic, but as there is nothing worse than 



silence when agitation is needed, we are glad 
to "hand on" the opinions expressed on these 
important subjects. Would that our Amer- 
ican journals paid more attention to them. 

We read : 

"The whole question of organists and 
Church music needs thorough reconsideration, 
and it is to be hoped that reform in this con- 
nexion will be among those which the new 
parochial and other councils will take in hand. 
It is a common complaint among organists 
that their status is so unsatisfactory and their 
pay so inadequate. That this is the case is 
mainly due to the fact that, for the most part, 
the musical arrangements of our churches are 
conducted on a happy-go-lucky method. A 
chant-book and a h>Tnnal with tunes are 
provided; something that can be called an 
organ is built or is already in existence; a 
scratch team of singers, with or without 
musical qualifications, is got together; some- 
one who says he can play is appointed, and 
then it is expected that, with a weekly prac- 
tice that consists of running over a chant or a 
hymn or two, the church service will go quite 
nicely, or, at any rate, nicely enough. For, 
in a general way, so long as there is not an 
actual breakdown, any sort of performance 
suffices. The strange thing is that the type 
of music provided is such as presupposes a 
properly balanced choir of four parts. Mel- 
ody — the tune which the people are assumed 
to sing — ^is of small account, and what alone 
would make it presentable, the harmonized 
setting, has to go as well as it can on three or 
two legs. For this kind of performance 
clearly any sort of accompanist will do, and 
the consequence is that the organist's is a 
despised calling, and his pay is very little more 
than that of his humble but indispensable 
colleague, the blower." 

We take it for granted that this refers for 
the most part to churches outside of large 
cities. For ecclesiastical music as a whole is 
taken seriously in England, and compared with 
American standards, holds a relatively high 
position in the public mind. Surely "some- 
thing that can be called an organ" and the 
"scratch team of singers" are things unknown 
in the average Anglican parish ! 

We read further: 

"It is difficult to apportion, among those 
who are responsible for this melancholy state 
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of things, the blame of it. Among the people 
who go to church there are many highly 
musical persons, to whom the opera and the 
concert-room are a delight. In their own 
homes they take care to have good singing and 
playing, and yet they endure without a mur- 
mur the insufferable cacophony of the musical 
church service. Such people ought to rise 
and to sweep the whole thing away as a pro- 
fanation of the House of God. The clergy 
also must bear no little of the blame. Often, 
when he is more or less musical, a priest has 
made no study of music as a liturgical adjunct. 
More often, however, he knows no music at 
all, or only just enough to show how little it 
is. On the strength of his likes or dislikes he 
takes over all the control of the music, refus- 
ing to accept a hint from anyone who may be 
better instructed than himself. With tmerring 
bad taste he invariably chooses the hymns with 
the worst tunes and inflicts them on his imf ortu- 
nate people, whose taste becomes vitiated like 
his. The influenceof such amanon the aesthetic 
side of parish life is positively calamitous." 

We must confess to feeling a trifle puzzled 
by this wholesale condemnation, even if (as 
we have before surmised) it refers to certain 
provincial or ''country** parishes. 

''Insufferable cacophony'* is a strong ex- 
pression as applied to the average musical 
service. Opera and concert-room habitues are 
not greatly in evidence outside of the larger 
and more influential parishes of a few promi- 
nent cities. Can reform in any direction 
originate and be carried through by a small 
minority? There are a great many persons 
interested in the improvement of sacred music 
who know nothing of the opera, and who sel- 
dom hear the best concerts. They form the 
majority and they must be reckoned with. 

When we come to the clergy we get much 
nearer the mark, for it is largely in their power 
to decide whether the music in their parishes 
shall be good or bad. 

Here again is a wide field for reform — and a 
still wider one for pessimism. If it is true 
(and we fear that it is) that "often,** to quote 
literally, the priest is "more or less'* musical, 
or has made little study of "musical liturgies,*' 
or knows "no music at all,'* or takes over 
" all control,'* refusing to be guided by "those 
better instructed,** the only som*ce of help 
lies in the seminary. This opens a part of the 



subject that can be fully described by one 
word — ^inexhaustible. How are theological 
seminaries to be made efficient as training 
schools, not merely in music but in conMnon 
sense? For (if we understand English) a 
portion of what we quote refers to clergymen 
who are destitute of the latter. 

And now we come to that much abused 
and much tmderpaid individual, the man "at 
the keyboard." 

"Lastly, there is the organist himself, who 
is of all the least blameworthy. Commonly, 
but through no fault of his own, he is as igno- 
rant as his ecclesiastical superior in certain 
things that he ought as a church organist to 
know. He has made no study of litiu-gical 
music, of hymnology, of hymnody, of chant- 
ing. Indeed, why should he? No one re- 
quires these things of him, and it is an even 
chance that, if he possessed this knowledge, 
every difficulty would be put in his way when 
he attempted to use it. Reform will not come 
from his side: it must come from the chm-ch 
authorities, and these must be urged on by a 
movement on the part of Churchpeople. That 
movement has been set on foot, and, as was 
seen a little while ago, one outcome was a com- 
plaint by the Bishop of Peterborough against 
the poverty of our hymn tunes and the faulty 
method of singing them. This is a welcome 
sign that the leaven is working. The report 
of the Archbishops* Committee which dealt 
with the subject of church music also made 
the gratifying admission that its quality is 
a matter that vitally concerns the Church. 
But the matter must not be allowed to rest 
there; it must be taken in hand by the ruri- 
decanal and the diocesan authorities. In the 
present state of undeveloped taste perhaps the 
parochial cotmcils had better leave it alone, 
but it will be a good thing if the subject is 
well discussed at the Chm-ch Congress in the 
autumn. It might also be possible to arrange 
for a regular campaign in the winter months 
following, so that parishes, either singly or in 
convenient groups, might be shown the better 
way. When a leveling up is effected, we shall 
get a superior type of organist; we shall re- 
quire more of him than we do now, and he will 
be stimulated to fit himself for giving us work 
of a finer quality; his status will be improved, 
his powers will be enlarged, and his stipend 
must be increased.** 
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To stun up we may well ask *' where are 
we?" And why this incessant harping upon 
hymn tunes? Are they of supreme import- 
ance? When reform comes will it start with 
hynm revision? 

The most hearty hymn singing in the world 
can be found in Holland — a country never 
mentioned in connection with progress in 
ecclesiastical music. In places like Alkmaar, 
Hoom, ZwoUe, Deeuwarden, etc., etc., all the 
men, women, and children sing *'for dear life" 
in the churches, and the net result from the 
musical standpoint leaves much to be desired. 
And the same may be said about *'camp 
meeting" music. A *' Church Congress" can 
spend a lot of time upon hynms and still leave 
the general subject of church music in a very 
muddled condition. The subject is vast and 
complex — there is no skeleton key that will 
unlock every door. 




T is annoimced that a choir boy, 
or rather an «Jc-choir boy. Master 
Leslie M. Hunt, has been ap- 
pointed organist of Emmanuel 
Church, "Stoughton, Eng. The appointment 
was awarded after a competition that enabled 
Master Hunt to make all the other candidates 
look like the proverbial ** thirty cents," ac- 
cording to various reports. 

He is only thirteen years old, and one of 
the tests in which he excelled consisted of 
instantaneous improvisation upon a given 
theme! 

However, after the chess exploits of eight- 
year-old Rzeschewski, who has beaten the 
best masters of Europe, we may expect to hear 
of almost any marvel of precodousness. 

We would like to know the amount of 
salary Master Htmt is to receive. The 
authorities of Emmanuel Church have a rare 
chance of showing their appreciation of 
genius — we trust that they will take advan- 
tage of the opporttinity, but we are afraid that 
they will take advantage of the boy. 



HE late Clifton Crawford whose 
tragic death in London shocked 
this commtmity, and whose per- 
formance in *' My Lady Friends" 
at the Comedy Theater will long be remem- 
bered by Gothamites, was a comedian of 
imusual musical ability. Organists will per- 




haps be surprised to learn that he at one time 
had tmder serious contemplation the study of 
church music. Early in life he became a 
proficient organist. But while filling an en- 
gagement at a certain Presbyterian place of 
worship in Edinburgh, his natural aptitude for 
fun-making led him to invert the precept 
regarding discretion and valor. He could 
not resist the introduction of lively dance 
melodies — not that he loved Gregory less, 
but that he loved Terpsichore more. In a 
certain in provisation the call of the stage got 
the best of him, and his pastor perceiving that 
his predilections were hardly ecclesiastical 
advised him to seek a different musical climate. 
He might have been a loss to the Church — 
we doubt it — but he was a gain to the stage. 




HE hymn recently composed for 
the Austrian Government will 
not affect the popularity of 
Haydn's *' Vienna" at least in 
churches here'^and in England. The old tune 
is a fine one and will live as long as hymns are 
stmg. We read in the New York Times: 

** As to the new national anthem which the 
scarcely less new Austrian Government has 
'decided to inaugurate,' it cannot be said 
that curiosity is sustained by hope. The 
words, lately written by Chancellor Rennert, 
doubtless contain no diplomatic or political 
impropriety — and possibly also no flagrant 
poetic license; yet more than a negative virtue 
is requisite to a truly national song. The new 
tune by 'Composer Kienzl' may be of im- 
peccable musicianship and yet no fitting sub- 
stitute for the majestic anthem of yesterday. 
Once upon a time, when widows in Vienna 
were merry, the musical output was mainly 
waltzes. It is a soberer city today, though 
those who have means are said to be still 
dancing; yet the labors of Kienzl can scarcely 
have provided an improvement upon the 
anthem of Joseph Haydn. 

* ' This is familiar here. In our churches it is 
sung to * Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken,' 
and in other places to 'Deutschland uber 
Alles.' It is an inspiring ttme. That our 
nation should take as its own the anthem 
which Austria has discarded is not conceiv- 
able, though in point of fact there is abundant 
precedent for such an importation. Yet the 
opporttmity is one over which the imagina- 
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tion somehow lingers. We have several airs 
any or all of which, on merely musical grounds, 
we could swap for it with a clear profit. " 

The Haydn tune by the way is often sung on 
the other side to Kempthome's fine hymn 
"Praise the Lord! ye heavens adore Him." 
In "Hymns Ancient and Modem" for instance 
a tune by Schicht called " Mittler" is assigned 
to "Glorious Things," and the Haydn setting 
is suggested as an alternate. In our Amer- 
ican hymnals "Austria" (called also "Vienna,*' 
"Haydn," and sometimes "Cheadle") is 
always given the preference for Newton's 
h>Tiin, and the probability is that it will never 
be permanently displaced by any other setting. 

According to Hadow the melody is a devel- 
opment of a Croatian national song. Haydn 
composed the ttme about the year 1796, and 
the melody was subsequently used as a theme 
for a set of variations in the " Kaiserquartett." 

The author of the hymn " Glorious Things," 
John Newton, was the son of a captain in the 
English merchant service. He had a "stormy" 
career both on land and sea, for he became a 
sailor at the age of eleven, was "impressed" 
when only seventeen, and after deserting 
from his ship was captured and punished. 
For years he lived a life of irregularity and 
crime and was finally brought to his senses by 
the "De Imitatione Christi" of Thom:'s ^ 
Kempis. 

After some years of study and preparation 
for the ministry he was ordained and was 
made Curate of Olney. He afterward became 
the friend of Cowper the poet, and was asso- 
ciated with him in the publication of the 
Olney Hymns. 




N reply to a correspondent who 
asks for further information re- 
garding the rubric on page 7 of 
the Prayer Book permitting the 
us J of the " Gloria in Excelsis" after the Psalter, 
we would say that it is a difficult matter to 
trace the origin of this particular departure 
from the English model. 

The probability is that the "Angelic Hymn" 
was rarely heard in the eucharist at the time of 
the American revision. For that matter the 
Communion Office itself (with or without 
music) was seldom heard. Puritanical influ- 
ence was strong in 1790, and the real euchar- 
istic character of the Communion Service 



(which demands choral expression) was not 
fully understood by the masses. 

In early days in this country there was 
little that was " eucharistic " in the chief 
office. It was celebrated in a moimiful fash- 
ion without any music and without joyful 
thanksgiving. 

In most churches it was melancholy and 
depressing in general effect — especially to 
young people. 

A special rubric allows the substitution of a 
hymn for the '* Gloria in Excelsis*' in the 
American use. It is more than likely that the 
revisionists thought that unless some provi- 
sion were made for the introduction of the 
''Gloria*' elsewhere, it would practically fall 
into disuse. In fact it has only been within 
the past quarter of a century that Choral 
Communion has made any marked advance in 
the "Episcopal" Church, and even now in 
ninety per cent of churches the ''Gloria** is 
sung to what is commonly called the "Old 
Chant," a sort of nondescript composition, of 
totally unknown origin, yet possessing (ap- 
parently) a longevity that has no end ! 

The "Gloria in Excelsis,** in a somewhat 
different form, can be found at the end of the 
Psalter in the Greek Bible known as the Codex 
Alexandrinus which was written about the 
year 450. There is a possibility that in this 
lies the explanation of the rubric on page 7. 
Perhaps some of our clerical subscribers can 
throw some additional light on the subject. 




OT long ago there were disquieting 
reports in circulation regarding 
the safety of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. The pillars supporting the 
spire, which is one of the loftiest, and also one 
of the most beautiful in Great Britain, were 
found to be in a dangerous condition and it 
took some clever engineering to make every- 
thing safe. Now St. Paul's Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey are showing evidences of 
serious deterioration, and to make matters 
worse ftmds are lacking for the necessary 
repairs ! 

American organists for reasons both choral 
and architectural feel a peculiar reverence for 
St. Paul's.* The announcement that the 

> No other Cathedral in England has had within a 
single century a succession of such distinguished organ- 
ists and composers as were Attwood, Goss, Stainer, and 
Martin. 
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building is in danger will cause not only regret 
but considerable surprise as well — for the 
massive structure appears to be as solid as the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

The true situation is thus explained by a 
writer in the New York Sun: 

*'The cathedral was built in days when 
architects and engineers had no idea of the 
strain that would be put on their structures by 
modern conditions. Sir Christopher Wren in 
designing the structure which is still one of the 
wonders of the world, provided foundations 
only four and a half feet below the crypt. 
Beneath is a layer of wet sand and it is feared 
that some change may occur which will re- 
move the moisture. It is kept damp by 
seepage from some of the streams coming 
down from the highland to the north of the 
old city which have now completely disap- 
peared, and there is always a chance that some 
new 'improvement' — ^the building of a new 
subway or erection of tall buildings — ^may 
result in the drawing off of the water. In this 
event, it is feared, the sand will lose its resist- 
ing power and the famous dome will fall of its 
own weight. 

Moreover, Wren was handicapped by the 
cost of material in his day. To transport 
stone to London was very expensive, and so 
the great piers of the dome that look so mas- 
sive are really constructed of rubble, with a 
mere casing of stone. Two of them have 
been treated already. Concrete has been 
forced into the rubble by compressed air, but 
two more remain to be strengthened. For this 
purpose the money asked for now will be ex- 
pended, and the task of underpinning the entire 
cathedral will be left to some future time." 

The Abbey on the other hand, although not 
in danger of sudden collapse, is steadily deter- 
iorating at such a rapid rate that the Dean 
and Chapter are panic stricken, and are 
soliciting fimds for *' restoration" in England, 
Canada, and the United States. 



Suggested jlevotce l^tsts tox 
l^tiQitst, 1920 

9th Sunday after Trinity, August ist 

B^edi^us} i» E flat Marchant 

Jubilate, Chant. 

Introit, Nearer my God to Thee Maillard 

Offertory, O praise God Blair 



Communion Service in D FiM 

NuTDSdttis }-Eflat MarcHan, 

Anthem, Blessed are they Tours 

Offertory, Grant to us. Lord Barnby 

A ugust I St. 

The Marchant service in E flat is quite simple, much 
of it in unison. The Maillard setting of the familiar 
hymn, "Nearer My God to Thee" is also of extreme 
simplicity; it is in hymn-form, two of the three verses 
sung by the choir in four parts, the second sung by the 
alto or baritone soloist. Berthold Tours' "Praise God 
in His Holiness" is a bright praise anthem of conven- 
tional design. After the first section there is a con- 
trasting middle part in 6/8 time, after which the third 
movement returns to the original style in 4/4 rhythm. 

"O Praise God in His Holiness" by Hugh Blair is a 
short anthem of a distinctly festival nature. In spite of 
its brevity, it has distinction and character. The J. T. 
Field setting of the Office of the Holy Communion is 
complete but not of undue elaboration. There is an 
especially fine Sanctus, and an unaccompanied version 
of the Lord's Prayer. The Benedictus gives a fine op- 
portunity to the soprano, both as solo and as obbligato 
with the choir. The Agnus Dei also employs the so- 
prano soloist, together with the tenor. Barnby 's 
"Grant to us Lord" is one of those brief but exquisite 
bits of four-part writing in which this composer has had 
few equals and no superiors. The English school of 
church music has produced nothing finer than some of 
these short anthems, none of them more than two or 
three pages in length, made up of the simplest materials 
but inspired by a true devotional feeling and executed 
with the most impeccable workmanship. Berthold 
Tours, whose anthem "Blessed are They" is suggested 
for this Sunday, is a composer whose music is always 
eminently singable and of great practical value. 

loth Sunday after Trinity, August 8th 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus V in F Smart 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Lordlcall West 

Offertory, I am Alpha Roberts 

Communion Service in F Smart 

S'!^tus}«p ^^' 

Anthem, Lord of our life Field 

Offertory, Tarry with me Baldwin 

August 8th. 

"Smart in F" is a bulwark of the cathedral repertoire. 
John E. West, like Berthold Tours, is a composer whose 
music always sings. His " Lord I Call Upon Thee" is a 
little more mvolved in style than much of his work, but 
it is not at all intricate and will present no great diffi- 
culties. The middle section is a duet for tenor and 
soprano and the original theme reappears in the last 
movement in unison for the full choir. The Roberts 
setting of " I am Alpha and Omega" is worthy of being 
heard as often as the more familiar one by Stainer. It 
closes with a Choral, which may be sung either in uni- 
son or in four-part harmony with or without accompani- 
ment. The two remaining anthems on this list are 
among the most popular of the present-day library. 
Field's "Lord of Our Life" has solos for baritone and 
tenor, and Baldwin's "Tarry With Me" has three solos 
for baritone, which, by the way, will prove too high for 
bass. 



nth Sunday after Trinity, August 15th 

TeDeum \ . ^ a^^^^ 

Benedictus/ '^ ^ ^'^^^ 

Jubilate, Chant. 

Introit, We love the place, O God Stubbs 

Offertory, God came from Teman Steggall 
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Communion Service in G Armes 

Magnificat \.q ^^^^ 

NuncDimittis / 

Anthem, The path of the just Roberts 

Offertory, Rejoice in the Lord Calkin 

August 15th, 

Dr. Armes service in G contains many pages of fine 
choral music. At the Gloria in the Magnificat, for 
instance, there is a splendid canon in four voices which 
is only one of the many admirable passages. The wor- 
thy editor of the New Music Review's ''Ecclesiastical 
Department," and the organist of St. Agnes* Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York City, is the composer of a 
fine short anthem, "We Love the Place, O God," which 
may be sung without accompaniment. Though 
"made in America," it is an admirable bit of English 
church music. Steggal's ' * God Came from Teman* ' is a 
praise anthem of large dimensions. The Roberts' 
^*The Path of the Just," like Bamby's "Grant to us, 
Lord," mentioned for the preceeding Sunday, is a 
vesper hymn of great beauty. 

1 2th Sunday after Trinity, August aad 

TeDeum 1 

Benedictus [in G Steggal 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Lead me Lord Wesley 

Offertory, The woods and every sweet smell-1 ry^^^ 

ing tree / 

Communion Service in E flat Wareing 

SIS^ttisJ-G '^^'^ 

Anthem, Praise the Lord Royle 

Offertory, Abide with me Barnby 

August 2 2d. 

Steggal again is the composer of the service suggested 
for this Sunday. Wesley's " Lead Me Lord" is a frag- 
ment from a longer work. It consists of two short alto 
solos, with responses from the choir. West's "The 
Woods and Every Sweet Smelling Tree" is one of the 
great favorites, with an especially lovely tenor solo. 
The Wareing Communion service is modem in texture, 
although following the conventional outlines. T. P. 
Royle's "Praise the Lord" is a t>'pical Praise-the-Lord 
anthem with a soprano solo which is so low that it may 
be sung by the alto soloist of an adult choir. In addi- 
tion to the solo, there is the usual quiet contrasting 
verse. Bamby 's ' ' Abide With Me' ' is quite well known. 
Only one of the four verses of the familiar hymn is sung 
by the choir, the others being given out by the soprano, 
tenor and bass soloists. 



St. Bartholomew, August 24th 

TeDeum 1 

Benedictus \ in F Tours 

Jubilate J 

Introit, O love the T>ord Sullivan 

Offertory, Blessed is the man Stainer 

Communion Service in F Tours 

Magnificat y ^ jn^^^^ 

Nunc Dimittis / 

Anthem, Then shall the righteous Mendelssohn 

Offertory, Jerusalem, Jerusalem Mendelssohn 

August 24th. 

Sullivan's "O Love the Lord" was dedicated by its 
composer to his teacher. Sir John Goss, and it is such a 
work as would win the admiration of that dignitary. 
Two solos are suggested for this day from Mendelssohn's 
oratorios, the tenor "Then Shall the Righteous" from 
"Elijah" and the soprano "Jerusalem, Jerusalem" from 
** St. Paul." 



13th Sunday after Trinity, August 29th 

TeDeum 1 

Benedictus [ in B flat G.J. Bennett 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Above all praise Mendelssohn 

Offertory, Blessed be the God Wesley 

Commtmion Service in B flat Bennett 

Nr'iSiittisl-Bflat Benne.i 

Anthem, Holiest breathe Martin 

Offertory, Praise God in his Holiness Tours 

August ^ 2gth. 

Mendelssohn again appears on this service list with 
one of six anthems which he wrote for the English 
church. "Above All Praise" is typical Mendelssohn, 
Mendelssohn at his best, and as such is "above all 
praise." Wesley's "Blessed Be the God and Father" 
contains several solos for soprano and a number of 
unison passages which may also, if desired, be sung by 
solo voices. Martin's "Holiest Breathe an Evening 
Blessing" is for six-part chorus and should be sung un- 
accompanied. Although published in G, it will be 
found more effective when sung a semi-tone lower, in 
Gflat. 



pXusic ^ublislxied durtng titc 

SACRED 

A LCOCK, W. G.— "And I heard a great voice." 

**■ Anthem. 50c. 

A NDERSON, GRAHAM.— "O Sing unto the Lord" 
*^^ (Psalm 98). Anthem. 250. 

•DACON, R. C, and ALAN STEPHENSON.— 
•^-' Prcces and Responses. 8c. 
"DULLOCK, ERNEST.— "Magnificat and Nunc in 

•^ Bb. Novello Services. 100. isc. 

PRIFFIN, WILFRID.— "Save Me O God." An- 
^^ them. 25c. 

XJANDEL. — "Your tuneful voice my tale would tell." 
■^ "*• Air from "Semcle." 50c. 

"Oh! that I on wings could rise." Recit. and Air from 

"Theodora." 

"The raptured soul." Recit. and Air from "Theodora." 

SCO. 

JOHNSON, J. St. A.— A selection from "The Glor- 
ious Dead." Cantata for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 1 1.50. 
T OVE, J. VERNON.— Two Chants. 6c. 

TV/f ATTHEWS, J. S.— " God of our fathers." Supple- 

^*- mentary Hymn Tunes, 16. sc. 

IVrORTH, J. W. ALLEN.— Twelve settings of the 

-^^ Kyrie and Gloria. Complete, soc. Also in Fotir Parts: 
Nos. I. 2;3-s. I2C. each. Nos. 6-8; 9-1 2, and Monotone, isceach. 

TYSOE, A. C— "Love Divine, all loves excelling." 
Hymn. (No. 970. Novello's Parish Choir Book.) 6c. 
WARNEFORD, H. L.— "There is a Fountain filled 
^^ with blood." Hymn and Tune "Hermione." 6c. 

SECULAR 

fJILL, CONSTANCE.— "Twilight." Two-part Song. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 336) contains the 
following music in both notations: — "Irish Lullaby." 
Unison Song with Three-part Chrous ad lib. "Water Sprites' 
Dance." Unison Song. Arranged by Edmondstoune Duncan. 

COWERBUTTS, J. A.— "Here a pretty body lies." 

*^ Musical Times, 929- 8c. 

'PAYLOR, J. C. C— Song from "Cynthia's Revels." 
WILLIAMS, J. G.— "Hunting Song." M. P. S. B., 

^^ I374. ISC. 

"Three Sheep." Four-part song. Musical Times, 928. 

6c. 

WILLIAMS, J. G.— "Love outwitted." Duet for 
•* voice and piano. Pot. pourri. I1.50. 
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SUMMER READING" 



ii 



Modern Violin-Playing 

Grimson- Forsyth 

Price $L50 net 

Excursions in Musical History 

Qarence and Helen Dickinson 

Prkt $1^0 net 

Interpretation of Music of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries 

Arnold Dolmetsch 

Prke $7S0 net 

Choral Technique and Interpretation 

Henry Coward 

Prke $3.75 net 

Choral Orchestration 

Cecil Forsyth 
FWce Sl^O net 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 



A New Valumt of The Music Students Library 

A PRIMER OF 
ORGAN REGISTRATION 

By Gordon Batch Nevia 

Price, $1.50 postpaid 

A compact and comprehensive treatise on a 
neglected brsacb of the organist's art, issued in 
convenient pocket size. 

" There is great need for such a vol- 
ume. To many pupils^ and organists 
also» registration is an unknown art. 
Mr, Nevin classifies the tonal colors and 
arranges the various families of stops so 
that every organist can produce artistic 
effects. The book is a midtum in parm 
of registration, and it is the last word 
that can be said on the subject. "^Harvey 
B, Gaul, in Tke PUtsburgh Post. 



Send for Detcriptite Circular 'T*' 
Booh^ and Shed Mujw? 



-Organ 



OLIVER DITSON 
178-17& Tremont St. 



COMPANY 

Boston^ 10 

CHAS. H. DFTSON k CO. 
&^10-12 Ea«t 34th St. New York 



Order of ^our local deahr 



The Musical Monitor 

U the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Musical Clubs 



Y 1% In tht one oiuticaJ magaxint which tYcrj 

miiflk lover should read* 

% U contains helpful material on the work 

of the Natiana^l Federation, Teacheri' Asao- 

ciatioosp and individual dubs, 

f Timely artlclea from our foremost anthori- 

tiei^ reviews of new mysical pobJicationsi 

notes of the activities of artists and schools 

make it invaluable to jou^ 

^ You as an individual cannot aCTord to miss 

the monthly visit of this nia^a^ine, 

f As an advertising medium it is without a 

peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 

two hundred thousacd, are the buying public « 

il Send for our Special Advertising Offer, It 

will interest you. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$tp50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 



THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen CampbeU, Editor 
1425 Broad waf New York 
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C^vgnnists 



T. WARREN ANDREWS 

OrganUt and Choir Director. Church of Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Central Park West, New York. 
Organ Recitals 
Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Organ ReciUls 
3 West 45th Street. New York, or 

395 Claremont Ayenue, Montdair, N.J. 



CHARLES O. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. Paul's, Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Streets 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Address: 30Z Lafayette Avenue. Telephone, Prospect 7836 



LUCIEN E. BECKER. P. A. G. O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS INSTRUCTION 

368 Multnomah St. Portland, Ore. 



W. HUNTER BECKWITH 

Organist and Choirmaster 

Trinity Chapel - New York 

Address: 16 West a6th Street, New York City 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, MUS. BAC, 
P.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Music Director. St. Stephen's Church 

Pittsfield. Mass. 

Music Director. Hoosac School. Hoosick. N. Y. 

Formerly Asst. Organist. Canterbury Cathedral 



WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

17 East nth Street, New York 



CHARLEvS E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. Western Reserve University 

Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Florence Harkness 

Memorial Chapel. Cleveland. Ohio 
Organ Recitals, Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland. O. 



BAC. 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL. MUS 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 

Barringcr High School, Newark. N. J. 

Instruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 316 Belleville Ave.. Newark. N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitals. Concert Tours. Organ Openings 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Inatruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinationa. 

\ddrMit Church of '.he Mcasiah« 

14th St. and Park Av«.. N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music. Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Tampla Beth-Bl and Union Theological Seminary 

4>a Fifth Avenue, New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

PBLLOW OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

867 West 181st St. 

New York City 



RICHARD F. DONOVAN 

ORGAN. PIANO, THEORY 
Modem 3 Manual Organ. Available for Practice 
Studio: 103 West 75th Street. New York City 
Phone: Columbus 3384 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Orgamit and Choir-Director, Church of the Radeemar. Morria- 

town. New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmastar and Or ;anist of St. John's Church. Charleston, 

W. Va., Director of Music. Charleston High School 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Oub 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Qaremont Avenue, New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster, Second Congregational Church. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Director of Music, Mount Holyoke College 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

CoNCBRT Organist and Training of Boys* Voices 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Piano. Organ, Harmony. 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 75th Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Instructor of Music, Columbia University 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster, Claason Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Instruction. Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West xxSth St., New York 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington, N. J. 
and CM. — Presbirterian Church, Flemington. N. J. 
C.M.'Pint Reformed Church, SomarrUla, N. J. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
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JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park StTMt Church. Botton. Mam. 

Orgftnist and ChoirmaBter. 

Send for new circular. 

Addr«M: 140 Boylston Street, Boston, Maes. 



BAUMAN LOWE 

Assistant Conductor — Oratorio Society of New York 

Organist and Choirmaster 

St. Bartholomew's Church. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Musical Director 

St. John's Church. Elizabeth. N. J., and the Pingry School 

Address: Elizabeth. N. J. 



T TERTIUS NOBLE. F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 
St. Thomas' Church. New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR, AND COACH 
Address: i West 53d Street 



JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell Uniyersity 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca. New York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 



MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

AssisUnt Organist Trinity Church, New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York 



HERBERT P. SPRAGUE 

ORGANIST OP THE PANTHEON THEATRE 

Toledo. Ohio 

Teacher of Singing Studio: 354 Batayia Street 



WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS 

Address c/o H. W. Gray Co, 

a West 45th Street. New York 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, N. Y. 4 Perry Street, New York 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Pounder of Flemington Children's Choirs 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somerrille, N. J. 

Studio: Flemington, N. J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS 
instrsctor of Organ and Piano. Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 634 So. Michigan Avenue. Chicago, HI. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 



Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 
•*«I?2?Pl« ^«'*«'« Brooklyn. N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



Studio: 



463 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 

'Phone az79-L Williamsburg 



ALFRED R. WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Church, Goucher College. 

Madison Avenue Synagogue. The Orpheus Club. 

Addrees: St. Paul's School. 8 East Franklin Street, 

Baltimore, Maryland 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer Collegiate 
Institute 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 



RANDALL HARGREAVES 

Bass-Baritone 

Soloist of wide experience and good sight reader 

Available for Sundays 

c/o Mrs. CHARLOTTE BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York City 



ORGAN MAINTENANCE 

LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 

aSgp Valentine Ave., Bronx. New York 
Telephone: Pordham 1313 — night and day 
Organs cared for by yearly agreement. Electric motors in- 
stalled. Where funds are limited splendid rebuilt and guaranteed 
organs can be secured. 



WANTED 

Second-hand Reed Organ of two manuals 
and pedals. Must be in good condition. 
Give detailed description and price in first 
letter. Address W. S. C, care this magazine. 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

Read 

THE DIAPASON 

It Contmint 
Specifications of New Organs. 
News of the Organists. 
Large Department of Recital Programs, 
Valuable Quartet Choir Department by Harold W, 

Thompson, Ph.D. 
Splendid Reviews of New Organ ana Choir Music by 

Harold Vmcent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Moving-Picture Organ- 
ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 
Bach of these Features alone is worth the Snbacripflon Price 
One Dollar a Year— Twelve Issues 
Send 10 Cents In Stamps for Sample Copy 
THE DIAPASON 
IS08 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 



Boy Voice Training 

Sp ecial Course for Organists 
G. EDWARD STUBBS 

121 West 9l8t St., New YorK City 
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A Book of 
Children's Songs 

By 

Rebecca and Nate SaUbury 

Contents: 

z Fathwr't Watch 8 A Puzzlt 

a The Sunshine 9 Day and Nicht 

3 The Wind zo What's the Use ? 

4 The Rainbow zz October 

5 The Cuckoo za The RlTor 

6 The Clock Z3 The Butteifly 

7 A Change Z4 LuUaby 

Price SlOO 

THIS little Bong-book is intended for the uae of 
children of all ages. The words are simple, the 
music melodic, and the subject-matter the things 
and processes in nature and child-life that are never- 
endiniB[ sources of delight and wonder to little folks. The 
child, m using these songs, tells about the things he loves 
best — the wind, the rain, the birds, the river, the sun. 

Miss Alys B. Bentley, forzner director of mnsic in the 
Bthical Culture Normal and Blementary Schools, says: 

" I am deli|[hted with the songs which you and irour 
sister have written for children. We have used them in 
our normal work in the Bthical Culture School. I feel 
that they would contribute greatly to the pleasure and 
delight of all children, and of those grown-ups who have 
the privilege of working and playing with them." 



THB H. W. GRAT CO., a West 4Sth St., New Tork 
Sole Agents for Novello ft Co., Ltd. 



THE LORAINB WYMAN COLLBCTION 
FRENCH SONGS 

No. I. Le Cycle du Vin {Poitou) 

No. 2. La Fille de L'Mermite 

(Vendie) 

No. 3. Le Jardinier Indifferent 

(Basse-Normandie) 

No. 4. En Amours (XV Sihcle) 



The Soldier 

Th« Pianoforte Accompaniment by Howard 
Brockway 



Price, 60 cents each 



New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CX)., Ltd. 



Just Published 



Ode to France 



A Patriotic Cantata for So- 
prano and Tenor Soli and 
Chorus with Orchestra 



by 
CARL BUSCH 

Price $1.50 

The H. W. QRAY CO. 

Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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MEDAL 
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THE 

"ORGOBLO 

the 

only organ 
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The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD CONN. 
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September, 1910 



The Restoration of Congregational 
Singing in the Catholic Church 

Harold Vincent Milligan 

Recent Progress in Community 
Music and Drama 

Cecil Fanning 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

The less than twenty years* record 
of erecting over 900 organs is made 
possible because of the reputation of 
the firm for financial responsibility, 
faithfulness in tonal and structural 
workmanship, and for keeping in 
advance of the procession through 
patents and improvements. 

System of wind supply, key and 
stop action, absolute convenience of 
console, and structural staunchness 
cannot be exceeded. 

A big record for building monu- 
mental organs where difficult problems 
of placing and voicing are concerned. 



Austin Organ Co. 



158 Woodland Street 



Hartford, Conn. 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 

Special Preparatory Centers in Different 

Parts of the City for Children between 

Seven and Twelve Years of Age 



FRANK DAMROSCH 
DIRECTOR 

t20 CLAREMONT AVENUE 



^'"(oasicflL 

05S€Ry€R 



WHAT IS THE MUSICAL OBSERVER? 

tt h A moathly music mpgPfiae pubUsherd in the iDtereiti of tha 
studeat and teacher and the mtiajc toTef jn feafir^L 

WHAT IS IT LIKE? 

li is in a c1a»s bf itself, Kot onli does \l eo into deUil for tbe 
rafious bmiiches of muilcal ftrl, but jt Also keeps fou ibreafir of 
all tbe mu&^ctl happenings in the concert And operstic tield In it-U 
Xh^ Imrie cities. 

WHAT WILL IT BRING ME? 

It will brine you &B pisei of tfisdlaff niatief, indudjiiff Jo pacc^ ol 
music And one o! tb« besr Choral And Orgftd Music Departments 
conducted by Dr. OUndo P- Maiisfleld. You cHonot Afford to miss 
hii Arlicies- Other contTlbutions by sucb well-kaown artistt and 
teachers as Lea Ornsteia^ Leopold Godowskr, Fritz Ereisler, W. H. 
Greene, etc. 

WHAT DOES IT COST? 

ft costs fa. 00 s Fesr. Less thsa iTC s month. Just stick * two- 
d^Uir bHI in An envelope, write four nsme and sddreijs Across th« 
back of tfaii circulitr and mnii it to u». Uncle Ssm vUl dellTer it 
sAlely to us— HIS BOYS ARE HONEST. 
THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS AND TBACHERS resd the MUSICAL 
OBSERVE^ erery month and rely on it to help them in their work 
Aud to keep them ioformed of what is goiiig on m the music world. 
Try it and you too will find it Is Jutt what you bave been looking for. 

COUPON 

MUSICAL OBSKRVER CO. ^ Cooper Square - NEW YORK CITY 

Endused please find fnr which enter toy iubscriptioo for the .MUSICAL OBSERVER for months 



NAME„ 



_ADDRESS_ 



CITY 



-STATE. 



Veiirl)i Miibitcription $2.00. B moi. f LOO. Curreni utut SQc. 

CiinaJtttn "' f.5J. 6 " 1.13. '* " fffe. 

Farrigti " e.50. 6 *' l.iS. *' " iOc. 
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Just Published 

PICTURE MUSIC 

A Collection of 
Classic and Modern Compos tions for the Organ especially adapted 
for Moving Pictures with practical suggestions to the Organist 

Edited by Lacey DaKer, Mus. B. 



CONTENTS 



VOLUME I 



Adagio. (*' Moonlight " Sonata) 

Arab Dance 

Canzoxetta 

Cantab iLE . 

Chanson Triste . 

Cornelius March 

Danse Arabe 

Death OF AsE. ('* Peer Gynt 

FORLANE 

Humoresque 

Melody ... 

Moonlight Sonata. First Movement Beethoven 

** My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice " Saint-Saens 

Nocturne in G Minor Chopin 

Prayer ..... Palestrina 



') 



Beethoven 

Tschaikowsky 

Godard 

Saint-Saens 

Tschaikowsky 

Mendelssohn 

Tschaikowsky 

Grieg 

Aubert 

F. E. Ward 

Tschaikowsky 



VOLUME II 



Allegro quasi Marcia 

Berceuse 

Chantilena 

Chanson Triste . 

Concert Caprice 

Cradle Song 

Cradle Song 

Festive March 

Les Cloches de Ste. Marie 

Meditation 

Minuet 

Prayer 

Romance 

Sketch in F Minor 

Triumphal March 



Rosseter Cole 

Ilynsky 

H,A. Matthews 

Harvey Gaul 

Edward Kreiser 

Edward Kreiser 

Frederic Lacey 

Frederick Maxson 

Frederic Lacey 

. R, G. Hailing 

Bouherini 

Frederic Lacey 

Frederick Maxson 

Harvey Gaul 

/. M. Dickinson 



2 Volumes, bound in Cloth, for 73 cents each 

Neiw YorKt TKe H. W. Gray Co. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Offers courses in Theory and Composition, Piano, Organ, Voice. 
Violia, and Violoncello leading to academic degrees. Three years' 
Public School Music Course, embracing Community Music. A 
thorough Preparatory School for Beginners and Children. Liter- 
ary Studies in the College of Liberal Arts without extra cost. 

The school maintains a professional String Quartette, a Sym- 
phony Orchestra of eighty-fiye,a Junior Orchestra of thirty-nve, 
and a Cappella Choir of thirty. These, with the presence of the 
Evanston Musical Club and the great North Shore Music Fes- 
tival, offer an inspiring environment. The faculty, numbering 
thirty-five, and the student body, numbering seven hundred, 
occupy three well appointed buildings. For bulletin giving 
detailed information, address 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Dean 

BVANSTON .... ILLINOIS 

Fall Term Opens September 23rd 



The New Music Review 

and 

Church Music Review 

Official Organ of the American Guild cf Organists 

Devoted to the General Interests of Music 
Articles by all the foremost Music Critics 

Subscription Single Numbers 

$1.00 per annum 10 cents 

New York : The H. W. Gray Co. 

Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 



Now Heady 

Two New 
Homoroos Male Voice Cantatas 

TINKER TAILOR 

By 
Cecil Forsyth 

Price 50 cents 

LITTLE BILLEE 

By 
Wm. Y. Webbe 

Price 50 cents 

NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO 4 CO.. Ltd. 
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The unknown virtuosi outnumber the known. 

Poor instruments deny them the power of self- 
expression suid development. 

A fine instrument affords the most direct op- 
portunity to a conspicuous position and its 
rewards. 



The Skinner Organ Company 

Boston - Mass. 



MOLLER 
PIPE ORGANS 

Unexcelled in any detail, they pos- 
sess a distinctive individuality. 
Backed by forty years of experi- 
ence — during which time we have 
built over three thousand instru- 
ments — a manufacturing plant of 
huge dimensions, thoroughly equip- 
ped, a large force of trained special- 
ists, and a definite guarantee, they 
have gained an enviable reputation 
throughout the entire musical and 
religious world. References: thou- 
sands of satisfied users. Thirteen 
service stations insures best future 
care. Specifications and estimates 
on request. 

M. P. Moller 

Ha^ersto'wn Mar3^1anci 



Five Christmas 
Tableaux 

{With Music) 

Compiled bx 

Rev. Jos. T. Rushton 

Depicting by tableaux, scenery, dia- 
logue, etc., the story of the Nativity. 
Full directions are given as to cos- 
tume, lighting, etc. Carols and 
hymns interspersed to be stmg by 
the audience. The performance can 
be given very inexpensively, and 
furnishes a form of Christmas enter- 
tainment of tmequalled interest and 
attraction. 

Price 25 cents 
Chorus edition of words and hymas, 5 cents 

NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

Sole Agents for NOVELLO 6f CO., LTD. 
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EDITORIALS 



Vol. 19 



THE RESTORATION OF CONGREGATIONAL SINGING IN 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 

REVIEW 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

GUILD NEWS 
ACTIVITIES OF GUILD MEMBERS 
FACTS, RUMORS, AND REMARKS 

ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 

G. EDWARD STUBBS, MUS. DOC. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN COMMUNITY MUSIC AND DRAMA 

CECIL FANNING 

REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC 
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hall the sopranos and contraltos in their white 
dresses looked like enormous crates of peaches 
packed with cotton-wool — he did not use the 
word *' peaches" with the familiar American 
significance; while the blocks of black-coated 
tenors and basses in the side galleries sug- 
gested honeycombs with a bee in each. 




— ^ M ^— ^^ a j— ^j M M m f. 
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Editorials 1 



FTER an interval of eight years a 
Handel festival has been held at 
the Crystal Palace. There were 
four thousand performers on the 

stage, including the orchestra and the organ. 

A spectator wrote that from the back of the 




HIS spectator, apparently a hard- 
ened concert-goer, did not find 
the voltune of sound remarkable. 
'*One has had more ear-spHtting 
a^li pianoforte recital." To him the anti- 
phonies seemed woolly; there were disturbing 
echoes; **the sharper violins were heard in 
time with the conductor's beat, whereas the 
slower travelling notes of the 'cellos and bassi 
would reach you a perceptible fraction behind 
it. He came to"? the conclusion that **um- 
bowania" can defeat its own object. He 
might have quoted from a footnote in Ruskin's 
chapter ''The Mountain Gloom": "Perfect 
execution of music by a limited orchestra is 
far more delightful, and far less fatiguing, 
than the irregular roar and hum of multitudi- 
nous mediocrity." 




ATURALLY, there was fault- 
finding. It seems that the solo 
singers often took arias at too 
slow a pace, so that the airs 
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dragged. ** Extortionate charges" was the 
reason why rows and rows and whole groups 
of chairs were without a single occupant. 
Three guineas for front-row chairs was surely 
a stiff price. The charge of los. 6d. for chairs 
was the customary one. A writer answering 
letters of complaint said that an orchestral 
concert cannot now be given in London, 
even with only one rehearsal, at a less cost 
than about £350. 

Then there was the all-important question 
of tea. The stewards endeavored to provide 
tea for twenty thousand or twenty-five thou- 
sand people simultaneously, within the space of 
forty minutes. And tea, as well as Handel, 
is a British institution. 




S there the same interest in Handel 
festivals as there was in England 
before the World War ? In 1 885 , 
there was an attendance of over 
eighty-five thousand. What influence have 
the modern composers on the taste of the 
great public? At a recent music festival in 
Wales, the audience, as the New Music Review 
has noted, was ravished by the harmonic 
schemes of the ultra-modern; in choral and in 
orchestral works. ** The Messiah," "Elijah," 
other old oratorios are for the shelf, they said. 




HE London Times published an 
editorial article before the festi- 
val at the Crystal Palace in 

which it declared that Handel 

had long been a national institution; it hoped 
that newer interests will expand, not kill, it. 
Handel did the English, **the unique service 
of olTering them something which was un- 
deniably fine music in itself, and also sus- 
ceptible of being treated in the way most 
congenial to this aspiration. The English 
people accepted the gift and sang his music 
vociferously for 150 years after his death." 
*' Vociferously" is the word; it is the word for 
too many perfunctory performances of Han- 
del's oratorios in this country — we use the 
plural, though Handel is unfortunately known 
to the great majority only by "The Messiah" ; 
by the wretched perversion called "Handel's 
Largo," of the simple air of Xerxes under the 
famous plane tree; and by the absurdly named 



''Harmonious Blacksmith" variations, which 
are often played in public by an " Unharmoni- 
ous Blacksmith" of a pianist. 




AN DEL, said this writer in the 
Times, became a national in- 
stitution, "we had almost said a 
national game, meaning thereby 
something taken seriously by the many, not 
an art for the delectation of the few." But 
even this writer ends by saying that there is no 
reason why future festivals should be exactly 
like those of the past; their outward shape 
must change; "they may not always be ex- 
clusively devoted to Handel. But modem 
music has far to go before it will produce 
anything more admirably adapted to the ex- 
pression of a popular ideal than the choruses of 
Handel." 




LTHOUGH the arias of Handel 
show strongly Italian influence, 
and many of them are frankly 
Italian in every respect, his 
choruses and much of his instrumental music 
are the expression of English character in 
their peculiar sturdiness. M. Romain Hol- 
land in his excellent life of Handel — the best 
biography of Handel we have — has dwelt on 
this point. Guilmant once told us that ' * Rule 
Britannia" was characteristically English by 
its self-assertiveness, its bull-dog gruffness. 
The same might be said of certain choruses by 
Handel, but there is a tenderness, a pathos, in 
his airs that is southern, while in slow move- 
ments of instrumental works he reaches a 
height of serenity, solemnity, by the simplest 
means, that we fail to find in the music of 
other great ones, strive as they may. There 
are pages of Handel that might serve as a Pre- 
lude to " Paradise Lost," as there are preludes 
and slow fugues in Bach's "Well Tempered 
Chord" that are as intensely religious, more 
religious in feeling than the greater part of his 
"Passion Music." 




ROB ABLY few to-day read Charies 
Reade's "A Woman Hater." yet 
there are shrewd sayings and 
queer opinions in it, while the 
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portrait of Mr. Joseph Ashmead, the manager 
of Ina Klosking, should be hung by George 
Meredith's portrait of Mr. Pericles. Well, 
Ina sings Handel's **What Though I Trace 
Each Herb and Flower'* at Vizard's house. 
*'The song and its interpretation were so far 
above what passes for music, that they all 
felt compliments would be an impertinence. 
Their eyes and their long-drawn breath paid 
the true homage to that great master rightly 
interpreted — a very rare occurrence." Yes, 
very rare. 




HE festival at the Crystal Palace 
called forth curious critical re- 
marks. This was said of '* Is- 
rael in Egypt": "Handel's 'pro- 
gram music' in the violins accompanying the 
text-words *and there came all manner of 
flies and lice in all their quarters' is a form of 
realism not unlike the whips in Strauss's 
'Elektra,' which so painfully shocked the 
academicians of our own immediate pre-war 
days. The ordinary chorister's physical joy 
in singing such jubilant music is reasonable; 
but he (or she) cannot complain if anyone 
listening to such triumphant gloating over 
the torture of the Israelites feels that it is 
not a little insensitive. After all, one cannot 
in these days expect choral societies to enter 
into the mental processes of this composer's 
mind when he wrote his oratorios. When in 
' Messiah' he put floriated tunes to the dictum 
*A11 we like sheep have gone astray' — a 
chorus which is almost the last word in mer- 
riment — no one was shocked, as far as any 
of us know, and even to-day it is very much 
admired." 




iE Times went so far as to say 
seriously that these festivals are 
** the harmonious artistic counter- 
part of an American party con- 
vention." It also likened Handel's music to 
the British constitution, and found a close 
connection between his popularity and the 
English characteristic political institutions. 

It may be added here that the conductor Sir 
Frederic Cowen throughout the performances 
''Wisely enough eschewed any attempt at 



nuance." Just one long roar. One would 
like to know if there was an attempt at 
nuances at the first performance of *' Messiah" 
in Dublin, or at the commemoration at West- 
minster Abbey in 1784 when orchestra and 
choir numbered 525. 




HERE was again discussion con- 
cerning the origin of the habit 
of standing during the perform- 
ance of the " Hallelujah" Chorus, 
whether it was a spontaneous act of piety or 
caused by the entrance of the king. It is 
more amusing to read a reminiscence of Col. 
N. A. Bume. At the festival of 1885 Mr. 
Gladstone was in the royal box on the last 
day. At the end the Choir cheered the con- 
ductor, August Manns, tumultuously. Glad- 
stone, thinking the applause was for him, 
stood up and bowed; but the cheering at once 
turned into a storm of cat calls and booing. 




R. ROBIN H. LEGGE, the ac- 
complished music critic of the 
Daily Telegraph, has freed his 
mind concerning the "American 
invasion" of London. He found that the 
musical language of the two countries is 
different. "Curiously enough the whole of 
the American singers who have appeared in 
Queen's Hall (of all places for a recital!) in 
the last two months have shown us nothing of 
any value of American music." So too, Mr. 
Damrosch's programs were of a conventional 
order. "Are there no 'young American 
composers' ? " He complained that one singer 
who had sung exquisitely old Italian and 
modem French songs, "presumably thought 
it 'in accordance with our taste' to sing a 
* fearsome ballad of a most ordinary kind by 
way of an encore." There are ballad-masters 
in England that know their business; "but we 
do not interpolate these things into the midst 
of Duparc, Poldowski, Scarlatti and the like. 
Do the Americans in America so interpolate 
their own ballads into their more serious 
schemes?" 

As a rule, Mr. Legge, they bunch them to- 
gether in the final group. Homage to Amer- 
ican composers — especially when the recital 
is in a city where one of them has his home with 
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workshop; where he and his friends will ap- 
plaud the singer; that is, if they have received 
complimentary tickets. 

Mr. Legge noticed the superior clearness of 
the diction; he also found that this clearness 
was the most attractive feature in the per- 
formance of Mr. Damrosch's orchestra. **I 
fear, to speak frankly (as I have been asked 
to speak by several American artists with 
whom I have discussed matters) that almost 
more stress is by them inclined to be laid 
upon the playing of the music than upon the 
true inwardness of the music itself." 



AS it Mr. Legge who wrote approv- 
ingly of Mr. Busoni's recent 
playing of Chopin's Etudes, 
**Each was like a picture illumi- 
nated by lightning** ? Some of us do not wish 
to hear Chopin's music in a thunder-storm. 





HIS question was asked apropos of 
the recent opera-season at Co- 
vent Garden. "Has 'Pagliacci' 
permanently survived its pris- 
tine stable-companion *Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana'? There seems to be no signs of the 
recrudescence of the latter this season, while 
on Saturday *Pagliacci' attracted an unusu- 
ally large audience ... it showed itself 
still to be full of vitality." "Pagliacci" will 
long be popular by reason of the Prologue and 
Canio's lamentation at the end of the first 
act. It matters not how loudly the baritone 
bawls before the curtain, how shriekingly 
lacrymose is Canio before the booth. The 
** pe-puir' expect the bawling and the sobbing; 
they long for it all; they love it. The worse 
Mr. Caruso sings as Canio, the more tumultu- 
ous the applause. 

Poor Mascagni! It is said that he cannot 
find a publisher for his latest opera, '*I1 Pic- 
colo Marat" or a theatre in Italy for the 
production of it. '* Single-speech" Hamilton 
made other speeches than the one that gave 
him fame, and contemporaries said they were 
effective. Mascagni, like Leoncavallo, is a 
man of one opera, yet when the former was in 
this country, hounded by bad luck, he con- 
ducted excerpts from his ** William Ratcliff " 



that gave us the desire to hear the whole of it. 
The excerpts performed from **I Medici "" 
under Leoncavallo's direction had the opposite 
effect. 

There are charming pages in Mascagni's 
**L'Amico Fritz," but how incongruous, how 
wholly wrong is his musical portraiture of the 
Rabbi! 




HAT a delightful sojoiuTi M.. 
Saint-Saens has been having in 
Greece! He wrote last spring- 
to a friend in this country that 
le was going to Athens, and said in his ironical 
way that he was now the "oldest living pian- 
ist." The man must be made of steel. He 
will be eighty-five years old next October, yet 
here he is playing the piano in a chamber con- 
cert — his own compositions — throwing flow- 
ers from a balcony on the cheering crowd that,, 
at the end of his piano recital, dragged his 
carriage — having removed the horses — to the 
house where he lodged — and, what is a greater 
proof of his endurance, listening at the foot of 
the Acropolis to Miss Missolora singing his 
"Hymn to Pallas Athen^." She— Miss Mis- 
solora — ^is said by an enthusiastic correspond- 
ent — to have been a "delicious" goddess, 
which perhaps consoled Saint-Saens for the 
pallor and coldness of his "Hymn." 




HE yoimg lions of musical criti- 
cism take pleasure in clawing 
Saint-Safes when they do not 
tear him into pieces. Yet it is 
something to have written his symphony with 
organ, his "Rouet d'Omphale," three at least 
of his piano concertos, his third violin con- 
' certo, his first violoncello concerto, certain 
chamber works, pages of "Samson et Dalila."" 
Grant his "assimilation," "imitation" and 
the other "tions" that set the young lions 
aroaring. It is true that he should have 
stopped composing some years ago, for he is 
no Verdi to astonish the World with a "Fal- 
staff " at eighty years. It is true that of late 
years he has been ungenerous towards C^sar 
Franck and his school, and the ultra-modem 
young French composers. It should not be 
forgotten that in his younger years and at the 
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height of his powers, he worked valiantly in 
France for musical righteousness and had a 
mighty influence, in the face of discourage- 
ment and hostility, in the development of the 
public taste for chamber and orchestral music. 
Nor are his polemical writings always to be 
taken seriously. He has Gallic wit and would 
dodge a truth to shape an epigram. He is a 
lover of paradox. Is it possible to think of 
him writing that Gounod's oratorios will out- 
live his operas without seeing his tongue in his 
cheek and a winking eye? Above all he is an 
ironist, in his literary articles, his conversa- 
tion, and sometimes in his music, as in 
"Phaeton" and "Le Rouet d' Omphale*'— 
above all in **Phryn^" that contains some 
delightful pages, even when he attempts to 
vie in musical mockery and malice with the 
illustrious Offenbach. 





FRIEND summering near St. Ives 
in Cornwall writes to us that 
the natives go about their work, 
singing from morning till night, 
no matter what their occupation may be. 
M. Pierre de Lanux should visit the village. 
He wrote in a fine burst (the Chesterian 
for June): **Who will give us the songs, 
delicate and direct, that modem man hears in 
the morning, walking on his road to his own 
conquests? Songs for the oarsmen on the 
Danube or the Mississippi; songs for stone 
breakers and beam-heavers of the world ; songs 
for the athletes in training, and for the 
engineers when possessed by the complete 
clinking and brittling rhythm of their en- 
gines?" 

Yes, and for Mr. Jones or Mr. Ferguson in 
his bathtub. We have never been on the 
Danube, although we have heard the waltz in 
praise of it, also a song sung passionately by 
young women in our youth, asking us if we 
could forget a certain night in June on that 
no doubt justly celebrated river; but we have 
been on the Mississippi, in the days of high 
pressure, get-there-or-bust steamboats, and 
we did not observe rowers, vocal or silent. 
But the roustabouts sang, sang so they dis- 
pelled sleep, and we were tempted to borrow 
the brass-knuckles of the mate for instan- 
taneous use. 



R. REGINALD GOSS CUSTARD 

has written a letter to the Daily 
Telegraph of London in behalf of 
his fellow organist whose salary 
is inadequate, and tenure of office insecure. 
A new vicar may have ideas about music fit 
for the service at variance with those of the 
organist. Friction will arise, and the vicar 
will request the organist to look elsewhere. 
The organist then loses his pupils in the neigh- 
borhood and also loses in reputation. Mr. 
Custard thinks the dismissed musician should 
have the right of appeal to the bishop of the 
diocese; that there should then be investiga- 
tion of his case. Now, as for salaries. **A 
maximum salary of £100 per annum for three 
services on Sunday and, at the very least, one 
week-day service, is exceedingly small as the 
value of money now stands. But look at 
the advertisements for organists in any of the 
musical papers and see what is offered them. 
The mere pittance promised in the majority 
of cases rarely exceeds £40 or £50 per annum." 
The great majority of organists in the United 
States are underpaid, if it is believed that they 
are competent; but in some instances, the 
pay is adequate. More than once an amateur 
in more than comfortable pecuniary circum- 
stances, a man or woman who is "passionately 
fond of the organ," plays in church for lit- 
tle or nothing, and thus lowers salaries in 
the neighborhood, and keeps a well-equipped 
musician out of a position. 




WRITER in the Montreal Star of 
July 1 6th, commenting on the 
pension of £100 granted to Mme. 
Emma Albani gives as a proof of 
the respect shown her in Canada, of her great 
popularity, that '*once in Montreal the de- 
parture of a train was delayed that she might 
eat her breakfast in comfort." 

We know of only one more noteworthy 
tribute paid to a musician. When the body of 
Stephen C. Foster was sent from New York to 
Pittsburgh in 1864, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Adams Express Company refused 
any remuneration for their services. The 
statement seems incredible, but it is vouched 
for by the biographers of Foster, among them, 
the latest, Mr. Harold Vincent Milligan 
(page, 107). 
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OME time ago we discussed the 
opinions of Samuel Butler as a 
music critic. Not the Samuel 
Butler of "Hudibras** although 
that Butler in a manuscript stored in the 
British Museum described a musician as 
"his own siren, that turns himself into a 
beast with music of his own making — his 
perpetual study to raise passion has ut- 
terly debased his reason; and as music is 
wont to set false values upon things, the con- 
stant use of it has rendered him a stranger to 
all true ones. ' * Yet the Butler of * * Hudibras* * 
could also say : "The scale of music is like the 
ladder that Jacob saw in a dream, reaching to 
heaven with angels ascending and descending 
for there is no art in the world that can raise 
the mind of man higher, but it is in a 
dream, and when the music is done, the mind 
wakes and comes to itself again.*' And the 
musician was likened unto a traitor, "whom 
men hate but love the treason; so they de- 
light in music, but have no kindness for a 
musician.** 



Butler described Bach's "Passion** as "one 
of the dreariest, most untuneful, undramatic, 
and utterly unlovely works that ever came 
from the pen of any musician. ... In 
some parts there are things which are simply 
violations of good taste, as the evidently 
intended musical allusion to the cock's crow- 
ing in the recitative, ' Now Peter sat without 
in the Palace,* an allusion not assigned to the 
instruments but to the human voice; and 
later on in the same recitative the detestable 
whining on the words * wept' bitterly* which 
people actually applauded and seemed to 
want to hear a second time.** 




S this description of Mendelssohn*s 
music Butler's or Mr. Festing- 
Jones's? It is worth recording: 
** After listening to Mendelssohn, 
!ie (Butler) felt as though he had been staying^ 
with his sisters and the new vicar had dropped 
in at teatime to settle about the hymns for 
next Sunday, all very correct and trivial." 




E are now speaking of Samuel 
Butler, the author of " Erewhon" 
and "The Way of All Flesh," the 
man that in his notebook wrote 
that he did not care particularly to meet his 
father in heaven and he knew he did not wish 
to see his grandfather. 

This churlish man in 187 1 and 1872 wrote 
musical criticism about Handel's oratorios for 
the Drawing Room Gazette. Hisjidus Achates 
Mr. H. Festing-Jones, has unearthed these 
criticisms. Handel was Butler's god — he 
even wrote music in the style of Handel; yet 
in this periodical he admitted that Handel's 
oratorios are too long to be performed com- 
plete under modem conditions. Here is a 
fantastical thought worthy of Butler's ad- 
mirer, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. He asked 
whether Handel had Polyphemus in mind when 
he wrote the overture to " Jephtha," for the 
subject of the fugue is reminiscent of 
''Wretched Lovers" in "Acis and Galatea." 
Butler added: "Was it unconsciously present 
to his mind that God's treatment of Jephtha 
was something like that of Polyphemus in 
respect of Acis?" 




HAT will be the future of oratorio? 
Will it turn into opera as Rubin- 
stein wished? M. d'Indy's 
"L^gende de St. Christophe," 
recently produced as an opera, was first an- 
nounced as an oratorio. The expression of 
moods and characters is said to be in the 
orchestra. Now M. d'Indy protests against 
the Russian dancers at the Paris Opera House 
monopolizing the stage for a part of the season, 
and performing mainly works by foreign 
composers. Is it not possible that oratorio 
may asstime the form of a ballet? — Religious 
subjects have thus been treated in the past. 
Or, oratorio may arouse a deep fit of devotion 
in the cinematographic theatre? 



Clarence Dickinson was honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Letters by Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
at the University's one hundred and eleventh Com- 
mencement in June. Mr. Dickinson already held the 
honorary degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Music from Northwestern University. 
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By Harold Vincent Milligan 




The 



^T will perhaps be news to many to 
learn that the congregation ever 
took a prominent musical part 
in the celebration of the Mass. 
International Congress of Gregorian 



Chant recently held at Saint Patrick's Ca- 
thedral, New York City, calls attention not 
only to that fact but also to the growing 
strength of a movement within the Church 
looking toward the restoration of congrega- 
tional singing in the use of the traditional 
Gregorian melodies. 

The Congress may be said to be the cul- 
mination of nearly a century of toil, the labor 
of restoring the Gregorian Chant having been 
begun in the Benedictine Monasteries of 
France over ninety years ago. The singing 
at the Congress was directed by Dom Andr^ 
Mocquereau. O. S. B., Director of the Chant 
at Solesmes, France, reputed to be the greatest 
living authority on the subject. He was 
assisted by Dom Gatard, O. S. B., Prior of 
Farnborough Abbey, England. Both of these 
men came to America especially for the Con- 
gress, and after its completion, Dom Mocque- 
reau delivered a series of lectures at Harvard 
University. 

A powerful impetus has been given to the 
movement in this country through the en- 
dowment of the Pius X Chair of Liturgical 
Music at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
New York City. From this school teachers 
have gone out to Catholic churches, schools, 
and seminaries in various parts of the United 
States and Canada to teach Gregorian chants. 
Their work will be directed largely to the 
children and with a new generatioh growing 
up familiar with the Gregorian music, the 
future may be accounted secure. On the 
opening day of the Congress, the "Missa de 
Angelis" was sung by five thousand children 
from the parochial schools of New York and 
Brooklyn, the children filling almost the en- 
tire body of the Cathedral. Dom Mocquer- 
eau has since remarked that when he learned 



that he was to conduct the singing of five 
thousand children he was at first somewhat 
appalled. **But," he added, '*at the first 
rehearsal with them my fears were changed to 
enthusiasm, and I realized that my dream had 
come true and that through the medium of 
the children of America the great heritage of 
congregational singing will be restored to the 
Church.** 

Congregational participation in the cele- 
bration of the Mass through the means of the 
Gregorian Chant was once the universal 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church, but it 
is a practice which has been in disuse in 
Europe for so many generations that there 
has grown up an erroneous tradition that it 
had been forbidden, while it has always been 
entirely unknown in America, which was 
discovered and settled long after congrega- 
tional singing had passed away in the old 
world. The story of the origin, growth, and 
gradual decay of this practice, together with 
an account of the present movement to re- 
store it makes interesting reading to non- 
Catholic as well as to Catholic. 

The term *' Gregorian music" has been and 
is loosely applied, being taken by many 
fairly well-informed people to mean the music 
of Palestrina and the great contrapuntalists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
As a matter of fact, the music of Palestrina 
and his contemporaries marks the demise of 
the real Gregorian chant, for by the time of 
Palestrina, the music of the Catholic Church 
had become so elaborate and involved that it 
was obviously impossible for the multitude 
to take part in it at all. Its performance was 
relegated to a specially trained choir. 

The beginnings of the music of the Church 
are shrouded in myster>', but it may be stated 
as a generally accepted fact that the Gregorian 
Chant was the original form of worship, if 
there may be said to have been an original 
form of worship. Its sources were undoubt- 
edly a mixture of Roman, Greek, and Jewish 
worship music. There is a strong Hebraic 
strain to be observed in it, as the Jewish ritual 
called for the chanting of the psalms, the 
ejaculations of the celebrant and the responses 
by the congregation. Milman asserts that 
the liturg>' of the Roman Church for the first 
three centuries was Greek, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that until the separation of the 
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Church into its Eastern and Western divisions 
the reaction was strong between the two sec- 
tions and much in the way of custom and art 
was common to both. 

St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan in the fourth 
century is credited with the introduction of 
antiphonal chanting. An account of this 
event is given by St. Augustine, who tells how 
St. Ambrose was persecuted by the Emperor 
Justinian during the Arian controversy. 
**The pious people kept guard in the church, 
prepared to die with their bishop, thy servant. 
At this time it was instituted that after the 
manner of the Eastern Church, hymns and 
psalms should be sung, lest the people should 
pine away in the tediousness of sorrow, which 
custom, retained from then till now, is imi- 
tated by many — yea by almost all thy con- 
gregations throughout the rest of the world." 
In the same book of Confessions, St. Augustine 
speaks thus of the music of the Church, ** How 
I wept at thy hymns and canticles, pierced 
to the quick by the voices of thy melodious 
Church! Those voices flowed into my ears 
and the truth distilled into my heart, and 
thence there streamed forth a devout emotion 
and my tears ran down and happy was I 
therein.*' 

Dickinson, in his admirable *' Music in 
the History of the Western Church," dates 
the inauguration of the mediaeval epoch of 
church music at about the middle or latter 
part of the Sixth Century. Pope Gregory the 
Great, to whom is given the major credit for 
the codification and authoritative establish- 
ment of the ritual, occupied the throne of St. 
Peter from 590 to 604. During his reign the 
liturgy was given a musical setting through- 
out, and this liturgical chant was made the 
law of the Church equally with the liturgy 
itself. Says Prof. Dickinson, **In rejecting 
the support of instruments and developing for 
the first time an exclusively vocal art and in 
breaking loose from the restrictions of antique 
meter which in Greek and Greco-Roman music 
had forced melody to keep step with strict 
prosodic measure. Christian music parted 
company with pagan art, threw the burden of 
expression not, like Greek music, upon rhythm 
but upon melody, and found in this absolute 
vocal melody a new art principle of which all 
the worship music of modern Christendom is 
the natural fruit." 



Says the same authority, "The Catholic 
chant is a projection into modern art of the 
altar song of Greece, Judaea, and Egypt and 
through these nations reaches back to that 
epoch of unknown remoteness when mankind 
first began to conceive of invisible powers to 
be invoked or appeased." Those who at- 
tended the recent Congress could not but have 
been tremendously impressed by these ancient 
liturgical chants when intoned in unison by 
the vast congregation, the tone melting into 
the dim vast spaces of the cathedral, the whole 
scene dominated by the picturesque figure of 
the old Benedictine monk, whose black-robed 
figure in the pulpit directed the singing. The 
music came as a voice from the immemorial 
past, its impressiveness due not only to its 
own intrinsic power but also to its historical 
associations. There seemed to cling to it 
something incalculable, pervasive — as im- 
perishable as the aspirations of the soul of 
Man. 

Pope Gregory, like many other great char- 
acters of history, probably is given credit for 
many things which he did not do, among 
them perhaps, the establishment of the liturgi- 
cal chant. As the outstanding figure of his 
generation, a number of legends has attached 
themselves to his name, among them the 
story that he had the music of the Mass 
written in a book which he caused to be 
chained to the altar of Saint Peter's. His 
claim to this achievement, while accepted for 
centuries as authentic, is open to considerable 
doubt. But whatever the right or wrong 
of the case may be, the name ** Gregorian" 
has fixed itself so indelibly upon the conscious- 
ness of the world that it will be impossible to 
eradicate it. 

The records of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies show that along with the bed of St. 
Gregor}'' there was also preserved the cane 
with which he was accustomed to chastise the 
pupils in his music classes. He is also credited 
with having added four new scales to the four 
previously existing, thus completing the tonal 
system of the Church. 

There is no proof of the existence of a defi- 
nite system of music notation before the 
Seventh Century. The records of St. Gregory, 
(if they were indeed his) were written in the 
form of neumes, or characters formed from 
the accents used over letters, grave, acute, and 
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circumflex. They were all placed on the same 
line and did not indicate the tone, but only 
the direction the voice should take, either 
rising or falling. Nor did they indicate the 
length of time which the note should be held. 
These details' were entrusted to the monks, 
who guarded the sacred traditions and 
handed them down from generation to genera- 
tion. It was not until two or three hundred 
years later that music was recorded by the 
system of the scale, with the neumes placed on 
a ladder of lines and spaces. To indicate 
how carefully the oral tradition preserved the 
chants of that time, an examination of more 
than two hundred manuscripts from different 
monasteries, covering a long period of years, 
showed but few variations. The Plain Chant 
lived by the liturgy and in the liturgy. Each 
day its melodies resounded from midnight 
until after sunset in himdreds of cathedrals 
and monasteries. The entire liturgy was 
chanted by a large choir, for most monasteries 
held hundreds of monks and those who 
chanted regarded the divine office as a sacred 
duty. Daily exercise, joined to profound 
knowledge and high esteem for the liturgical 
chant permitted the monks to enter more 
deeply into the spirit of the Gregorian chant 
than is possible to-day, when its intervals 
fall strangely upon our modem ears. 

The Council of Aix-la-Chapelle stated in 
816, ** The singer should be chosen as much for 
his art as for his voice in order that not only 
by the sublimity of the words but also by the 
suavity of the melodies the spirit of the hearer 
may be raised to love of celestial things." 
The office of leader of the chant was of great 
importance and carried many prerogatives. 
In English cathedrals he occupied a place in 
the choir after the Dean, and the two sides of 
the choir were known as the "side of the 
Dean** and the ''side of the Chanter." In the 
records of Cluny, it is said that the Chanter 
had no superior but the Abbot. 

From the tenth to the sixteenth centuries 
changes occurred. The melodies of the 
liturgy remained almost unchanged, but new 
theories crept in and a new system of nota- 
tion which included efforts to indicate the 
length of the notes. Counterpoint appears 
about the year iioo, and its steady growth 
culminated in the age of Palestrina. The 
diatonic scale began to make itself felt, har- 



mony grew more insistent, the music of the 
Church grew more and more elaborate, shut- 
ting out the congregation, until during the 
sixteenth century congregational singing died 
out altogether, and has remained for three 
hundred years unknown. This condition was 
accentuated in England by the persecutions 
to which the Catholics were compelled to 
submit. Mass was celebrated only in crypts, 
caves and hidden places, under official ban, 
and consequently the less noise made the 
better. 

Saint Gregory was a Benedictine and the 
preservation of the Gregorian manuscripts 
has always been the special care of the Bene- 
dictine monks. Upon their restoration to 
France early in the nineteenth century, Dom 
Gueranger became Abbot of Solesmes and 
became at the same time the protagonist of 
the restoration of the ancient Latin liturgy. 
His two books, published in 1840 and 1841, 
resulted in the French Bishops deciding to 
retiUTi to the ancient music. In 1833 Dom 
Gueranger began the search for these ancient 
manuscripts, assisted by Dom Jausions and 
Dom Pothier. Manuscripts were found in 
all countries except in the United States. 
The best of them were some ninth century 
manuscripts in the School of Medicine at 
Montpelier, France, and a collection from the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries 
in the monastery at St. Gall, Switzerland. 
The Archbishop of Rheims reestablished the 
Latin liturgy in his diocese in 1848, and a 
modern version of the Gregorian chants was 
published in Montpelier in 1851. 

The work of Dom Gueranger was continued 
after his death by Dom Pothier. Dom 
Jausions died in this country while pursuing 
historical researches here. Dom Mocquereau, 
the present leader of the movement, became 
the pupil of Dom Pothier in 1873. Forty 
years of labor enabled Dom Pothier to publish 
his ** Melodies Gr^goriennes" in Paris in 1880. 
Under the patronage of the Abbot of Solesmes, 
Dom Mocquereau has established a school of 
instruction there and has collected a great 
library of photographic copies of manuscripts 
collected from all parts of Eiu*ope. 

Papal authority had in 1873 given a thirty 
years' monopoly of publishing an authentic 
edition of Gregorian chant to M. Pustet, of 
Ratisbon. While this Ratisbon edition was 
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not imposed upon the Church by decree, 
yet the Vatican felt obligated to maintain 
silence during the life of the monopoly. The 
labors of Dom Pothier, however, convinced 
the authorities at Rome that the Ratisbon 
edition was not authentic. However, for 
thirty years the Pope took no part in the 
effort to revive congregational singing through 
a return to the primitive Gregorian liturgy. 

In 1903 the Ratisbon monopoly expired. 
On November 22d of that year, Pope Pius X 
issued his now famous Motu Proprio, in 
which he said, '* Special efforts are to be made 
to restore the use of the Gregorian chant by 
the people, so that the faithful may once more 
take an active part in the ecclesiastical offices 
as was the custom in ancient times.*' 

In the same decree occurs this sentence: 
** The ancient traditional Gregorian chants 
must therefore in large measure be restored to 
the functions of public worship and the fact 
must be accepted by all that an ecclesiastical 
function loses none of its solemnity when 
accompanied by them alone." 

In 1912, the Pope wrote again, " The most 
ancient and correct ecclesiasticg.1 tradition in 
regard to sacred music indicated the whole 
body of the people to take an active part in the 
liturgical service. The people sing the com- 
mon mass, while a schola cantorum sings the 
varied and richer parts of the text and mel- 
odies, thus alternating with the people. The 
Gregorian chant has always been regarded 
as the supreme model for sacred music, so 
that it is legitimate to lay down the following 
rule — the more closely a composition for the 
Church approaches in its sentiment, inspira- 
tion, and savor the Gregorian form, the more 
sacramental and liturgical it becomes; the 
more out of harmony it is with that supreme 
model, the less worthy it is of the temple." 



for men's voices and for mixed voices. The second 
scene is in Nazareth, and describes the Annunciation, 
the soloists being the Xarrator (tenor), the Virgin 
(alto) , and the Angel (soprano) , with chorus. The third 
scene is the longest of them all, and depicts the manger 
at Bethlehem. There are solos for all the voices, a 
number of choruses, and a quartet for the four soloists. 
The alto has a very lovely "Cradle Song of Bethlehem." 
The final chorus has also a score for the quartet of solo- 
ists, and is therefore in eight parts. There is an inter- 
esting fugue and at the climax of the work the Christ- 
mas hymn "Adeste Fideles" is woven into the music 
with telling effect. 



THE NATIVITY. By Henry Houseley. 

We may always count on the music of Henry House- 
ley being sincere, direct, melodious, and written with 
musicianly skill. This new cantata for the Christmas 
season, *'The Nativity," is no exception. The words 
were written and compiled by S. Frances Houselejr, and 
consist of extracts from the Scriptures and original 
writing, both in verse and prose, all dealing with the 
story of the Nativity. The work is divided into three 
** scenes," the first laid in the wilderness of Judea, deal- 
ing with the mission of John the Baptist, who is repre- 
sented by the bass soloist, while the part of the Narrator 
is taken by the tenor soloist. There are also choruses 



By Cecil Forsyth 

MUSICAL PORTRAITS: Interpretations of Twenty 
Modem Composers [Wagner, Strauss, Moussorg- 
sky, Liszt, Berlioz, Franck, Debussy, Ravd, 
Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Scria- 
bine, Strawinsky, Mahler, Reger, Schoenberg, 
Sibelius, Loefl3er, Omstein, Bloch\ By Paul 
RosENFELD. Crown 8vo, 314 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, New York. 

In these twenty chapters Mr. Rosenfeld casts a rapid 
and lively glance over modem musical history. He 
begins with Wagner and ends with Bloch, adding there- 
after a pleasantly solid appendix of names, dates, and 
places. His main object is to interpret the life-work of 
his twenty chosen composers, and to illustrate it by a 
philosophy and by a ctmously extended series of poetical 
analogies and comparisons. His particular object, in 
this musical survey, is to keep the eyepiece end of his 
telescope firmly fixed in the little square foot of ground 
called 1920. 

When a European reads an American book on Euro- 
pean art or politics, his first impression is almost always 
one of impatience. Even if he does not dismiss it off- 
hand as "a lot of hot air" or "upper fourth form stuff," 
he is likely to love it in exactly the same way as a 
battalion in action loves the enemy long-distance sniper 
who sits comfortably in his tree, a mile or so from the 
line of battle, and picks off his men gracefully, easily, 
and with deadly precision. 

I confess that, on first opening Mr. Rosenfeld 's book, 
some such thoughts crossed my mind vaguely. Nor 
was there wanting a certain secret sympathy with Lord 
Melbourne's remark about Macaulay: **I wish that I 
were as cocksure of anything as Tom Macaulay is of 
everything.'' 

But this attitude of mind soon gave way to a juster 
appreciation. The book is to be welcomed here for 
several reasons. In the first place, it shows a complete 
apprehension of the fact that composers do not write in 
a vacuum; but are the product of infinitely complex 
social and national conditions. In other words, it 
recognizes the composer in his relation to his race and 
his environment. Then again, the book is written with 
a peculiar earnestness — the earnestness of a mind that 
is sensitive in a high degree to all sorts of subtle impres- 
sions. Finally, the author is not afraid to state his 
conclusions, even when they do not tally with the con- 
clusions accepted in respectable American musical 
society. 

Naturally, there are serious difficulties in the way of 
interpreting twenty big men in only three-hundred 
pages of large print. With a composer such as C^sar 
Franck the process is possible and bearable. His mind 
had few facets; and the light that was reflected from it 
came back to the world so white and pure that its 
strength and carrying-power can be easily estimated. 
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But there are others, such as Wagner and Liszt, whose 
minds had as many facets as a brilliant. Look at them 
in one light, and they are blue: in another, red. The 
next moment they may be shining with all the colors of 
the rainbow; and the next, not shining at all. These 
men simply refuse to be interpreted by any series of 
analogies or comparisons, however deftly devised. 

It is with these that Mr. Rosenfeld is least happy. 
On the other hand, he has had the sincerity to formu- 
late and the courage to state many soimd opinions on 
other composers. Some of these opinions, as I have 
said, nm directly counter to the accepted American 
opinions of the day. Particularly good are his analyses 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Mahler, Schoen- 
berg, and Reger. In all five of these chapters he arrives 
sX a criticism that is essentially true. His estimate of 
Mahler is the one commonly accepted in Europe; but he 
reaches it by means of a new and mteresting philosophy 
of race. The judgment of Rimsky-Korsakoff is equally 
true; and more intriguing, because less in consonance 
with orthodox opinion here. Reger, again, has gener- 
ally been regarded as a man who managed miraculously 
to combine the head of Bach with the heart of Brahms. 
Mr. Rosenfeld goes into that anatomy with a rather 
sharp knife. And the resulting comparison (pages 226 
and 227) is one of the best things in the book. Com- 
parisons, indeed, though usually the most dangerous 
adventures in criticism, are something of a specialty 
with Mr. Rosenfeld. There is another excellent one on 
page 192, in which he contrasts the style of Debussy 
with that of Strawinsky, showing how their musical 
divergencies are, at bottom, **a divergence between two 
cardinal manners of apprehending life." 

The chapter on Strauss is not wholly satisfactory. 
Or rather, it fails just where it should succeed — ^as an 
interpretation. There were hundreds of people, both 
in Germany and England, who, from the very first, 
said that there was a bad streak in Strauss's character. 
But they couldn't explain his early music. All these 
people, by the way, are now enrolled in the *' I told you 
so" brigade. But there were others. And these 
others have had to fall back on all sorts of fantastic 
theories — theories of a Strauss suddenly becoming a 
spiritual bankrupt through htmger for gold, through 
conducting at Wanamaker's, and so on. There is 
probably a good deal yet to be said on this subject. 

One other small point — this time, in correction. 
Strauss's orchestral innovations in the employment of 
new instruments are so microscopically small as to be 
scarcely worth mention. His orchestra materially is 
the Wagner orchestra and nothing more. Where he has 
added anything, the addition has been slight; and in the 
nature of things shows little sign of being permanent. 
The orchestra grows much more slowly than is popu- 
larly imagined. On the other hand, Strauss's innova- 
tions in the contrapuntal and harmonic use of his or- 
chestral instruments are immense. Indeed, it is safe 
to say that there is not a single serious composer in 
Europe, whose orchestral technique has not been bene- 
fited by Strauss's labours in this field. 

Mr. Rosenfeld 's method is at its best in dealing with 
those composers whose artistic output presents a cer- 
tain simplicity and homogeneity to the observing eye. 
These men he treats in a highly sympathetic and imag- 
inative manner. For instance, the study of Moussorg- 
sky, the poet of human misery, is capital. Berlioz, 
again, with his big ugly square lines, is very happily 
portrayed. Everyone will agree with what is said as to 
his sincerity and nobility of character; and particularly 
with the fine eulogy of the love-music in Romeo. Is it 
not, however, pushmg things a little too far to say that, 
in his works, *' music and instruments are inseparable? " 
The unanswerable criticism of Berlioz is that he often 
thought of his orchestral effects first, and then made 
them with a type of music that was not his best 
possible. 

From the chapter on Cesar Franck I shall take the 
liberty of quoting two sentences. The first can safely 
be left without any other comment than a query as to 



its possibility. "He had rich pupils, among them the 
Vicomte Vincent d'Indy, but not one of them seems to 
have come forward to help him, to secure him greater 
time for composition, to save him from wasting his 
precious days in instructing a few amateurs." The 
second is an admirably concise summary of Franck *s 
simple direct style, when at its best. "His music says 
something with each note, and when it has no more to 
say, is silent." The criticism of M. Saint-Saens in this 
chapter is needlessly harsh, and partakes of the long- 
distance sniping which was mentioned above. Similar- 
ly, the two unkind shots, in a later chapter, that hit 
nearer home, had better not have been fired (page 
266). 

Mr. Rosenfeld 's warmest sympathies are undoubtedly 
with the French ; and in particular with the two French- 
men Debussy and Ravel. This strong sympathy is, 
of course, just the one thing necessar}"^ to an adequate 
interpretation. These two chapters of his must there- 
fore be read as such, not as criticisms. They are both 
eloquent and full of insight. 

Of the other composers that make up Mr. Rosenf eld's 
band of twenty, Bloch seems to me to be a good deal 
over-rated. There is a certain doubtfulness too in his 
"placing." He is made to figiire both as the "authen- 
tic expression of what is racial in the Jew" and as "the 
tmiversal genius." There is no such thing as an inter- 
national type of genius — a fact for which we may all be 
profotmdly thankful. So that if Mr. Bloch, as a Jew, 
really has attained this tmiversality at the age of forty, 
he must be ranked with, and even above, the highest! 

Mr. Loeffler, on the other hand, gets scant justice. 
Indeed, this is one of the chapters that are rather "ad- 
verse criticisms" than "interpretations." Far be it 
from me to interfere when New York is calling Boston 
bad names. But somehow I think (as a cordial friend of 
both cities) that a more searching analysis into the 
factors that Mr. Rosenfeld groups under "his place of 
residence" would result in a more sympathetic inter- 

Eretation — an interpretation that might incidentally 
elp America. 

It is curious, and in a way instructive, that the only 
chapter in which Mr. Rosenfeld shows distinct signs of 
mental hesitation is the one chapter in which the ar- 
tistic problem is sitting down as a suppliant at his own 
fireside. Leo Omstein. Here is a Russian Jew, bom 
at Krementchug and now twenty-four years old, who 
studied partly in Petrograd and partly in New York, 
but secured attention first in London and Paris. He 
now lives, physically in New Hampshire, and artisti- 
cally (as Mr. Rosenfeld says) "in a void." 

The orchestras don't want him. The choruses don't 
want him. The players don't. And of course the 
singers don't. Consequently, says Mr. Rosenfeld, he 
is "slumping" — dashing about the continent in Pullman 
cars, and becoming an immoral nuisance by playing the 
Sonata Appassionata, Mendelssohn's Wedding March^ 
and other deplorable uncosmic compositions. 

What is to be done about him? 

If I were a Jewish war-profiteer, I think I would 
empanel a jury of America's three most popular com- 
posers. I would pay them handsomely to examine 
Omstein's music note by note. Then, if I could secure 
a certificate from them that it was absolutely worthless 
from beginning to end, I would give him fifty dollars a 
week, and let him live and work where he pleased. If 
he wished, he could stay in New Hampshire and try to 
compose on water. If he preferred good English ale, he 
could skip across to (old) Hampshire. He might pos- 
sibly revert to vodka and Krementchug. Something 
(or nothing) might come of it. But at any rate he 
would not be able to say that America would not let 
him compose music. 

Alas! these things happen only in fairy-tales. And 
even if this one happened in real life, it would but solve 
Mr. Omstein's personal problem. America's musical 
problem, of which her writers seem to be so Kttle aware, 
would still be waiting at her fireside, as Mr. Omstein is 
waiting now. 
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Inquiries are already received from candidates who 
expect to take the examinations next spring. The 
exaiminations will take place on June 2 and 3, 192 1, the 
oti^pan tests on the first day ^nd Jthe paper .work on the 
SQppnd. The following compositions are announced by 
the Examination Committee for the 1921 tests. 

For Associateship, (ist) Prelude and Fugue in C 
major, by J. S. Bach (Peters* Edition Book II, No. i. 
Bridge and Higgs, Book III, page 70; Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Book I, No. i; Widor (Schirmer), Vol. Ill, No. 
I.) (2d) "March on a Theme of Handel" in F,Opus 
15, by Alexandre Guilmant (Schott, of London, or 
Schirmer.) 

For Fellowship, Fugue in A minor, by J. S. Bach 
(Peters, Book II, No. 8, Bridge and .Higg5 Pook VII, 
page 42; Breitkopf and Hartel, Book I, No. 4, Widor 
(Schirmer) Vol. IV, No. 6.) (2d) The first movement 
"Allegro," from Symphonie VI, in G minor, by C. M. 
Widor. 

The general conditions of the examinations are as 
follows: 

Candidates for the Associateship must be Colleagues 
of the Guild, and Associateship must be attained before 
proceeding to the Examination for Fellowship. 

Candidates for either of the certificates must secure 
70 per cent, of the total marks in each section of the 
examination, i.e.. Organ Tests and Paper Work, and the 
Examination Committee reserves the right of decision 
in the case of any candidate who fails to obtain one- 
half of the awardable marks for each item. 

The fees for examination are payable in advance to 
the Chairman of the Examination Committee, New 
York, or to the Dean of the local Chapter, as follows: 

Associateship^ SiouK) ;Fellowship,Si 5.00 ; Certificates, 
either ckss, S5.00. 

Candidates are required to take both sections of the 
Examination (Organ Work and Paper Work). Candi- 
dates failing in either section of the Examination may, 
upon a payment of half fee, be re-examined in that 
section, prt)vided that such candidates re-enter for the 
next ensuing Examination. 

Candidates shoixld register not later than May ist. 
All correspondence should be sent to the Chairman of 
the Examination Committee, Warren R. Hedden, 170 
West Seventy-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Enclose 
stamps for specimen papers. 

In addition to playing the specified pieces the exam- 
inations include the following tests: 



AssocUte 

a. Sight reading test, "Trio," for the organ. 

3. Play AtiMght from Yocal score, G and F clefs, four 
staves. 

4. Transpose at sight a short passage into two keys, 
neither more than one tone above or bslow the printed 
music. 

K. Harmonize at sight, in four parts, a given melody . 

0. Fill up a figured bass at sight, in four parts, 
without pedal. 

7. Modulate (a) to nearly related keys, and (b) U> 
remote keys. 

FeUow 

X. Sight reading test, "Trio." 

3. Play at sight a short passage in fandent vocal 
score, with C, G and F clefs, four staves. (Alto and 
Tenor in the C clefs.) 

7. Transpose at sight a passage in short score into 
two keys, neither more than a major third above or 
below the printed music. 

«. Harmonize at sight a given melody in four parts. 

0. Improvise on a given theme. 

7. Fill up a figured bass, at sight, in four parts. 

Text books recommended for both classes are 
"Graded Score Reading," Sawyer, "Tranroosition,"^ 
Warriner, and "Keyboard Training in Harmony," 
Heacox. 

9 A.M. 3K HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 

Associate 

1. To a given melody add Alto, Tenor, and Bass 
parts. 

2. Strict Coimterpoint in two, three, and four parts, 
in various species and combinations of species. Three 
examples will be set. Text books recommended are 
Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, Bennett, and Macpherson. 
Candidates must be prepared to use the C clef for Alto 
and Tenor parts. (Restrictions are advisable, in 
Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

3. Write answers to fugue subjects and show at 
least one counter-subject to each in double counterpoint 
at the octave. (Prout or Higgs.) 

4. Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 
exdusively from " Music and Musicians," Lavignac. 
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Fellow 

1. Strict Counterpoint in three, four, and five parts, 
in various species and combinations of species. Three 
examples will be set. Text books recommended: 
Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, Bennett, and Macpherson. 
(Restrictions are advisable in Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

2. Write an exposition of a four-part fugue on a 
given subject, and also show a close stretto. This may 
be written for voices, strings, or organ. (There will be 
a subject suitable for each.) 

3. Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 
exclusively from "Music and Musicians," Lavignac. 

2 P.M. 3>^ HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 

Associate 

5. Ear Tests: Write down from dictation two 
brief melodies, of which the k^s will be annotmced and 
the Tonic Chords struck. Each passage will be played 
three times. 

6. To a figured bass add Soprano, Alto, and Tenor 
parts. 

7. To an unfigured bass add Soprano, Alto, and 
Tenorjparts. 

8. write a sixteen-measure sentence, introducing 
appropriate modulations and cadences. 

Fellow 

4. Ear tests: Write down from dictation two prp- 
gression^of chords, of which the keys will be annotmced 
and the Tonic Chord struck. Each passage will be 
played three times. 

5. Orchestrate a given passage for a specified num- 
ber of instruments. 

6. To a given melody add Alto, Tenor, and Bass 
parts. 

7. Add, to a given ground bass, Soprano, Alto, and 
Tenor parts in four different ways. First, with simple 
chords, then with passing and auxiliary notes, then with 
suspensions, and nnally with imitations, making a con- 
tinuous composition. 

8. Coinpose the opening sixteen to twenty measures 
of the first movement of a string quartette. The first 
two or three measures will be given. Give a sketch of a 
suitable second principal theme. 



CSutld ^eios 



Texas 
Chapter 



The annual luncheon was held at Adol* 
phus Grill, Dallas, on June 3d. H. G. 
Collins, of Austin, was the guest of honor. 
Among other prominent guests of the Chapter were the 
officers and conductors of the leading musical organiza- 
tions of Dallas. Covers for fifty-two were laid. The 
menu was: "Prelude, Processional, Anthem, Offertoire, 
Response, Postlude." The Toastmaster was David E. 
Grove, ajnd the Address of Welcome was given by Miss 
Alice Knox Ferguson, Dean of the Chapter. Other 
roeakers were Miss Martha Little on " The Membership 
Committee;" Miss Katherine Hammons on "The Re- 
cital Committee," David E. Grove on "The Social 
Conmiittee," Guy R. Pitner on "The Treasurer," Mrs. 
J. H. Cassidy on "Music Committees I have Known," 
Mrs. Edward Mangum, on "The Joys of Being a 
Church Organist," and H. Guest C5ollins on "Early 
Days in Texas." 

The following officers were announced for the coming 
year: 



Miss Alice Knox Fergusson, A. A. G. O., Dallas. 



SECRETARY 

Mr. Charles Loyd Hutson, Dallas. 

REGISTRAR 

Miss Katherine Hammons, Dallas. 

TREASURER 

Miss Martha Rhea Little, A. A. G. O., Dallas. 

AUDITORS 

Mrs. H. V. Gulp, Dallas. 

Miss Grace Switzer, A. A. G. O., Dallas. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Mr. David Grove, Dallas. 
Miss Ada Sandel, Dallas. 
Miss Annette Black, Dallas. 



I^ctitiitics ot CSuitd W^zvabZKS 

John Hermann Loud played the dedicatory recital on 
the Wolfe Memorial Organ at South Congregational 
Church, July 12th, assisted by C. Philip Goewey, and 
Alfred T. Mason. Mr. Goewey played Con Moto 
Maestoso from Third Sonata, Menddssohn and Mr. 
Mason played his own composition, "The Christian." 
Mr. Loud's numbers were: Toccata and Allegro Riso- 
luto, Becker; Intermezzo in D^flat; HoliinsrCanzona 
in F minor, Guilmant; Ancient Phoenician Procession, 
Stoughton; Berceuse, Bonnet; Thistledown, Loud; 
Improvisation and Finale from Sixth Symphony, 
Widor. 



Charles Loyd Hutson has accepted the organ position 
with the Gaston Avenue Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas, 
of which Mr. J. H. Cassidy was formerly organist. 



Albert Scholin played the following program at First 
Presbyterian Church, Jamestown, N. Y., on May 29th; 
Pilgrim's Chorus, Wagner; Dance Caprice, Grieg; 
Serenade, Schubert; Minuet, Beethoven; Invocation, 
Dubois; Meditation, Lemaigre; In Moonlight, Kinder; 
March from Tannh&user, Wagner. 

On June 24th Mr. Scholin played the following pro- 
gram at the First Lutheran Church, Jamestown, pre- 
ceding the Commencement exercises of the Jamestown 
High School; Concert Overture, Mansfield; Romance 
sans Paroles, Bonnet; The Tragedy of a Tin Soldier, 
Nevin; Toccata and Fugue in D minor. Bach; Andan- 
tino in D flat, Lemare; Berceuse, Dickinson; Pilgrim's 
Chorus, Wagner; Marche Pontificale, Lemmens. 

On Jtme ist the choir of Zion Mission Church, James- 
town, gave a performance of Mendelssohn's " St. Paul " 
imder the direction of Mr. Scholin. 



SUB-DEAN 

Mr. Henry Guest Collins, Austin. 



Rowland W. Dunham has just completed a series of 
recitals at First Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. His programs were as follows: 

July i8th. 

Suite in F, Corelli; Evening Song, Schumann; Marche 
Ftmebre et Chant Seraphique, Guilmant; Andante 
(Grand Piece Symphonique), Franck; Minuet in G, 
Beethoven; Symphony for Organ, Edward Shippen 
Barnes; Concert Etude No. i, G. E. Whiting. 

July 25th. 

Sonata No. i, Borowski; Adagio (symphony No. 6), 
Widor; Gavotte, Wesley; Lamentation, Guilmant; 
Larghetto (Clarinet Quintet), Mozart; Pastel (No. i), 
Karg-Elert; Finlandia, Sibelius. 
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August 1st. 

Fantasie, Franck; Prelude to "The Deluge," Saint- 
Saens; Andante, Symphony in D, Haydn; Les Heures 
Bourguignonnes (Burgundian Hours), Sunrise, The 
waking- time, Vintage, Shepherd's song, Noon, Under 
the walnut-tree, The return from the vineyards, Song 
■of the press. Night-fall, Jacob; Nocturne (*' Midsummer 
Night's Dream "music), Mendelssohn; Cantilena, Foote; 
Marche Religieuse, Boellmann. 



The Central Ohio Chapter, of which Mr. Dunham is 
Dean, was represented at the recent Convention at 
Oberlin by twelve members. 
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Alban W. Cooper, Second Congregational Church, 
New London, Conn., gave the following program on 
Thursday evening, July 8th: 

Sonata No. 2, in C minor, F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
(1808- 1 847); Intermezzo, Josef Rheinberger, (1839- 
1901); Fugue in E flat, (St. Anne's), Johann Sebastian 
Bach, (1685-1750); Solo, "The Sorrows of Death" 
(Hynm of Praise), Mendelssohn, Mr. Keigwin; Fan- 
fare in D, Jacques Lemmens; Pastorale from Sonata I 
in D minor, Op. 42, Alexandre Guilmant; Andantino in 
D flat, Edwin H. Lemare; Prelude in C sharp minor, 
Anton Vodorinski; Duet, "Rejoice in the Lord," P. A. 
Schnecker, Mrs. Munger and Mr. Dunham; Suite in 
G minor, (a) Prologue, (6) Intermezzo, James H. Rogers; 
"Will o' the Wisp," Gordon Balch Nevin; "The River 
of Life," Louis Adolphe Coeme, dedicated to Mr. 
Cooper; Toccata in D, Ralph Kinder. 

The University of Illinois gave their one hundred and 
-eighty- Irst organ recital, July 15th, wi h I. Lawrence 
Brb at the organ. The folio wmg program was rendered : 

Wagner, March from "The Mastersingers" ; Guil- 
mant, Consolation in E, Po. 74, No. 2 ; Friml, Church 
Processional, Op. 83, No. i; Diggle, Sursum Corda 
(Grand Chorus); Erb, Allegretto Scherzando, F minor; 
Councell, Angelus in G; Stebbins, Spring Song; Boell- 
mann, Suite Gothique, Op. 25, Introduction Choral, 
Minuet Gothique, Pri^re k Notre Dame, Toccata. 

Charles O. Banks, gave at the Saint Paul's Church, 
"Brooklyn, the following interim organ recital: 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; AU^jetto in 
E flat, Wolstenholme; Chant de Bonheur, Lemare; 
Andante (from Symphonic Pathetique), Tschaikowski; 
Marche Russe, Schminke; "Evening Bells and Cradle 
Song," Macfarlane; Magic Harp (Pedal Etude), Meale; 
Overture to "Stradella," Flotow; Three Contrast 
Pieces: a. "Orientale," Cui; h, "Orange Blossoms,'* 
Friml; c. Scherzo in Canon, Jadassohn; Suite Gothique, 
<a) Chorale, {h) Menuet Gothique, (c) Pri^re k Notre 
Dame, {d) Toccata, Boellmann. 

The Northwestern University School of Music gave 
their Fourth Faculty Recital on Tuesday evening 
August 3rd at Evanston, 111. Mr. Edwin Stanley Seder 
at the organ rendered the following program. 

Passacaglia et Thema fugatum. Bach; Siciliano (Flute 
and Piano Sonata), Bach; Chorale— Prelude: "O Spot- 
less Lamb of God"— Bach; Fugue in E flat (St. Anne's), 
Bach; Fantasia and Fugue on the Chorale "Ad Nos," 
Liszt. 
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HE increased deference that is be- 
ing showed to women in all de- 
partments of himian activity is 
one of the signs of the times. 
Perhaps we shall have before long ** fe- 
male vestrymen" in our churches, and fe- 
male '* music committees'* into the bargain. 
How will organists like that? The Ecde- 
siasHcal Review, Dublin, speaks as follows 
of women in the vestries of the Church of 
Ireland: 

''Faith has been shrewdly defined as a 
willingness to take risks. As regards women, 
the State has manifested a larger measure of 
that quality which is more commonly asso- 
ciated with religion than our Church. The 
Synod's faith in the ability of women to per- 
form fimctions for the Church which they are 
already performing for the State is tinged with 
its wonted timidity. We congratulate the 
women on the partial recognition of their 
reasonable claim to a share in the government 
of the Church which accepts their services and 
has even opened the door of the pulpit to their 
sex. They have now secured a carefully 
limited niunber of seats on our Select Vestries. 
Opportunity and responsibility are now pos- 
sible for them in the government of their par- 
ish. * But the want of logic in their position 
must mean that in a few years the whole of 
their claim will be conceded. An educated 
woman may select an ignorant ploughman as 
Nominator to select the clergyman to whose 
ministrations she is to be limited, but the 
ploughman may not select her for the post of 
Nominator, which she is much better qualified 
to fill. In the debate on the second reading of 
the Enfranchisement Bill the opposition was 
peculiarly futile. Hacknied jests of the 
* mother-in-law' order are tmseemly in serious 
debate on a serious subject. We congratulate 
the Bishop of Ossory on having at length won 
his case, which he has presented with such 
conspicuous ability." 
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ORE than one inventor has tried 
to perfect some kind of mechan- 
ical contrivance for turning the 
pages of organ music, but noth- 
ing ot practical value has ever been placed on 
the market. A new ** leaf -turner*' for the 
piano is thus mentioned by a contemporary: 
** Hundreds of music leaf -turners have been 
invented, but who ever sees one on a piano? 
Nevertheless, a French engineer (M. Ber- 
trand, 24 Rue Montgrand, Marseilles) has 
invented one more improvement, the ingenu- 
ity and neatness of which is fascinating. The 
drawback is that the music has to be printed 
on a roll like that of a pianola. This roll is 
switched on to a small winding gear electri- 
cally operated, the speed of which can be 
regulated, and thus the music roll passes on 
automatically while it is being played from. 
The whole of an act of an opera, or the whole 
of a cinema musical program, it is said, can 
be unrolled in silence. The rolls (not per- 
forated) can be stored in a music cabinet or on 
a shelf. Portability is not claimed. Where 
expense is no object the rolls may be attrac- 
tive. A number of practical difficulties can 
easily be suggested.'* 

Organists often wish that the '*tiuTi-over" 
would come at some other measiire. Were it 
not for typographical difficulties, the best 
** leaf -turner" would consist simply in the 
** placing'* (if we may borrow a tennis ex- 
pression) of the last measure of the page. 
A beautiful theory no doubt — ^but one that 
cannot be followed. Memorizing will prob- 
ably continue to take the place of mechanical 
contrivances for some time to come. 




HE opposition to the demolition 
of nineteen ancient and well 
known churches in London has 
naturally excited the sympathe- 
tic attention of churchmen in New York and 
especially of those interested in architecture 
and church music. 

What a hue and cry was raised over the 
destruction of St. John's Chapel, Varick 
Street! 

The authorities of Trinity Parish stirred up 
a veritable hornet's nest when they decided 
that the Chapel had outlived its usefulness. 



The buzzing has not yet died out. If nine- 
teen ecclesiastical landmarks were to be 
*' condemned,** Gothamites would turn into 
yellow jackets in no time. Compared with 
any of these London churches, St. John*s 
Chapel was a very new-fangled affair, al- 
though it was a ' * copy' ' from Wren. American 
organists are familiar with many of the 
** doomed nineteen,** particularly with All 
Hallows-on-the-wall and St. D\mstan*s-in-the- 
East. 

These two churches were recently singled 
out for special mention in the Times. We 
read: 

'* Nineteen famous churches, of which thir- 
teen were built or rebuilt by Sir Christopher 
Wren after the great fire, have been recom- 
mended for demolition. This recommenda- 
tion will appear in the forthcoming report of 
the Commissioners appointed by the Bishop 
of London. Should this report be approved 
and acted on, it will bring about the wholesale 
disappearance of buildings which have been 
historic landmarks for hundreds of years. 
All of them are of very ancient foundation, 
and many of those rebuilt after 1666 stand 
upon ground consecrated to religious uses 
since the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain. Their associations link them not 
only with bygone generations, but with the 
very history of the English race. But in 
themselves they possess an old-time beauty 
and a peculiar and touching charm which will 
be remembered by the thousands of Americans 
to whom they are familiar. 

Among the chiirches threatened with de- 
struction is All Hallows-on-the-Wall, which 
marks the line of the old Roman wall of the 
City, the actual stones of which can be seen in 
its little churchyard. In the vestry one may 
see the spot where the centurion of Roman 
legions was accustomed to stand on his nightly 
guard of the wall nearly two thousand years 
ago. 

Wesleyans are specially attracted by All 
Hallows-on-the-Wall because in its famous 
pulpit, a splendid example of carved work, 
John Wesley preached his first extempore 
sermon. This fact is commemorated by a 
mural tablet. In Eastcheap the fine tower 
of St. Dunstan*s-in-the-East will escape the 
hand of destruction, but the rest of the sacred 
edifice, redolent of tradition and with a history 
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long antedating Wren's day, will perish, leav- 
ing only what is considered the most beautiful 
of his towers. In this church were mustered 
for a last prayer and blessing the men who 
fought at Agincourt — on the feast of Crispian 
— ^under Henry V. Pepys was a frequent at- 
tendant and recounts in his famous Diary the 
many sermons he listened to there. It was 
St. Olave's, in Hart Street, however, which 
was Pepy*s parish church, and it contains a 
memorial of him.*' 

As far as historical interest is concerned, 
there is every reason to deplore the passing 
of these ancient fanes. But there is a very 
different story to tell when we come to cost of 
maintenance as compared with what is called 
"spiritual eflBciency." At a time when St. 
John's Chapel, New York, was famous for its 
"parochial activity" and for its beautiful 
music, these two London churches were so far 
on the down grade that their very existence 
became a financial reproach. In an interest- 
ing review of the music of the more prominent 
churches of London, published about forty 
years ago, we find the following : 

"All Hallows, London Wall. — Sunday 
morning, February 12, 1882. Prayers and 
Psalms read — ^Venite, Te Deum, and Jubilate 
chanted: H3rnm at the close of prayers. 
Musical responses to the Decalogue. Hymn 
previous to sermon. 

"The choir — consisting entirely of School 
Board boys stationed about the organ — out- 
numbered the congregation in the proportion 
of four to one. Thus seven adult females and 
two males — boys thirty-eight. * Hymns for 
the Service of the Church* used. Popula- 
tion of the parish 535. Income £1,700, and 
House ! 

"St. Dunstan in the East. — First Sunday 
in Lent, 1882. Morning Prayers read, but 
Amens chanted. Psalms also read, Glorias 
chanted. Venite, Te Deimi, and Jubilate 
chanted. Musical responses to versicles. 
Litany read, but responses by Tallis. Hymn 
at close of prayers. Responses to command- 
ments chanted. * Psalms and Hymns for 
Public Worship* used. The choir (profes- 
sional) consisted of three male and five female 
voices. Only sixteen persons formed the 
congregation, \4z., eight males, six females, and 
two boys. Population, 669. Gross income, 

JE556. 



"But for the assurance, * Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am 
I,* the service on this occasion would have 
been in some respects painful. A beautiful 
church, well fitted-up; supplied with a good 
preacher, and good singing, yet only twenty- 
eight souls within the walls on a fine Sunday 
in Lent. The sunlight streaming through the 
tinted windows over a large space of pews 
entirely empty, revealed a sight to cause sor- 
row to the least-reflecting mind, and grief to 
the deep-thinking.** 

During the season of Lent things are, 
spiritually speaking, at high tide in all 
churches. The showing made by these cele- 
brated places of worship in 1882 seems bad 
enough to be almost unbelievable. If there 
are seventeen similar churches in London, the 
sooner they come down the better. This 
action of the London ecclesiastical authorities 
is of peculiar interest to New Yorker's — ^for 
we have a number of churches in the spiritual 
and temporal condition of the "condenmed 
nineteen." 

That they are kept in existence passes the 
comprehension of the majority of church- 
going people. The wholesale demolition, 
that is now under way in London is attracting 
a great deal of notice on this side, and will 
probably have a salutary effect in New York 
where the scrap heap needs replenishing. 




WO prominent churches (Christ 
Church, N. Y. C, and St. Luke*s, 
Evanston, 111.) have followed 
the example recently set by the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York, and 
have replaced their choirs of men and boys 
by "adult** choirs of men and women. 

All three of these parishes have had "boy 
choirs** for many years. Christ Church intro- 
duced the male choir as far back as 1868 dur- 
ing the rectorship of Dr. F. C. Ewer, a "high 
chiu*chman** who made himself famous by 
preaching a sermon on "Protestantism a 
failure,*' and by his numerous and scholarly 
attacks upon the "low** party. 

The Incarnation choir of men and boys was 
established about the year, 1886. It followed 
a renounced quartet and chorus that was 
celebrated for good singing. St. Luke*s, 
Evanston, is one of the largest and most 
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flourishing parishes in the west, and has sup- 
ported a male choir for years past. The 
parish paper of this church announces that in 
future the services will be rendered by a choir 
of adults. We read : 

** For a long time the Music Committee and 
the Vestr>'' have had this change under con- 
sideration. They have consulted the leading 
church musicians of the country and found 
a singular unanimity of opinion that without a 
choir school a parish boy choir is likely to be a 
constant disappointment. In the first place, 
a head tone has to be developed, and when it is 
secured is a sexless tone, without color or 
flexibility or power. The boy can hardly be 
expected to feel deeply and to express spiritual 
heights and depths of religious experience to 
which he has not yet attained, but even if he 
could, his voice has not the native capacity for 
such expression. The range of music for use 
by a boy choir is therefore limited. Here and 
there a soloist may be developed, but he is no 
sooner developed than his voice begins to 
change and the choirmaster has to start in all 
over again. 

**Then there is the question of supply. More 
and more our church boys go off to secondary 
schools, so that our parish choirs are largely 
recruited from outside boys whose primary 
interest is the money received for attending 
rehearsals and services. 

**Then there is the problem of discipline, a 
problem that bears in so hard that it is rare to 
find a choirmaster who is at once a great 
musicians and a willing head-master of little 
boys. 

**But, besides all this, there is the question 
of the boy himself. Is it not asking too much 
of the average small boy to expect him to 
attend the church school at 9 : 30, where he is 
marked upon deportment; then, at 10: 30, to 
enter the choir room for preliminary rehearsal 
and vesting; then, at 11, to enter the church 
serv'ice, where he must be on his best behavior 
for an hour and a half, reverent, attentive, 
quiet, yet alert on all the leads and precise in 
attack; and then back again at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon for evensong? Such a schedule 
keeps a boy in the church building for five 
hours on Sunday, and places upon his interest 
and attention and active, restless boyish 
spirits unreasonable demands. Should he be 
blamed if at times his tone is flat and his 



behavior in the choir stalls open to criticism, 
and if at times he *cuts* the church school 
session entirely? 

"We have decided to cut the Gordian knot. 
In the interest of our boys, in the interest of 
the choirmaster, in the interest of church 
worship and in the interest of good music, we 
have determined upon a change to an adult 
choir — a choir of men and women — such a 
choir as distinguishes the service at St. 
Chrysostom*s, Chicago, such a choir as makes 
St. Bartholomew's, New York, renowed for its 
churchly music." 

Here we have a mixture of truth and non- 
sense. However, organists are naturally 
interested in the musical changes in such 
prominent parishes. Do they show a weaken- 
ing in the influence of Church tradition ? Or do 
they indicate a growing importance of what is 
called ** parochial expediency*' — a thing that 
may mean almost anything under the sun? 

As far as New York is concerned, expedi- 
ency has something to do with the movement 
in favor of female choristers. The rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation stated in a 
letter to this department of the Review (which 
was duly published, and which ovu* readers 
may possibly remember) that the scarcity of 
boys necessitated the change. We know that 
Christ Church has experienced a dearth of 
trebles — in fact what New York church has 
not? 

The war has undoubtedly increased the 
difficulty in getting boys. High rents and 
high prices have forced many parents to 
make their children work, and this has bred 
a mercenary spirit that has militated against 
choir attendance. In England also this 
has been the case, and women choristers 
have taken the place of boys in numerous 
cases. 

A writer in the Living Church resents the 
action of the Evanston rector and vestry, 
which he construes as an attack upon **boy 
choir" in general. In regard to supply of 
material he says: 

"Any little town with a public school of 
500 pupils has ample material for a splendid 
choir. I have built up choirs with a waiting 
list of boys in cities varying from 5,000 to 
500,000 without ever paying a boy, and while 
conducting these choirs have seen other choirs 
in churches with far larger Church schools die 
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for lack of boys. In Chicago district I hear 
unsuccessful choirmasters in the city saying 
that they cannot get boys * because they are in 
a large city/ and men from the suburban 
towns complain that they cannot get them 
* because they are in a small town.' Consider 
the fact of Father Finn, almost in the heart of 
the loop, choosing a few boys every year out 
of 150 applicants, and my own choir in a little 
community of 7,500 having a constantly- 
growing waiting list. Boys are available in 
every community which has enough cultured 
people to support an Episcopal Church. It 
is entirely up to the choirmaster. If he has a 
personality which is attractive to boys, and is 
not too lazy to make a man's job out of his 
choir work, he will get all the boys he can 
use." 

Here again we have a mixtiu*e of truth and 
fiction. In some small towns treble material 
is comparatively plentiful, and in some large 
cities it is not. Conditions vary very much. 
If Father Finn had so many applicants in 
Chicago that he did not know how to accom- 
modate the crowd, why did he establish his 
celebrated choir school? In New York his 
boarding school for choristers ranks with those 
of Grace Church and St. John's Cathedral. 
He founded his school in Chicago, and trans- 
ferred it to this city. In certain sections of 
New York boys are extremely difficult to 
get. And they are becoming more and more 
difficult to get, owing to school duties, the 
H. C. L., and the growth of the mercen- 
ary spirit consequent upon the ** strenuous 
life." 

Even as far back as 1888 the most cele- 
brated choir in the country (at that time) 
was forced to introduce female singers. We 
refer to the choir of St. John's Chapel, Trinity 
Parish. A change in the general character of 
the neighborhood of the chapel made the 
continuance of the old choir (on the former 
scale of excellence) impossible. New York 
has a population of six million, yet in some 
parishes boy singers are not obtainable — or 
when "discovered" will not sing in church for 
reasons of their own that are truly unanswer- 
able from the boys' point of view. The 
logical solution of the problem is the choir 
school system. The superiority of the Angli- 
can choirs is largely due to the fact that in a 
small area, about the size of the state of New 



York, there are no less than sixty choir 
schools! In this country we have only five. 
As far as Church tradition is concerned we 
regret the action of the three parishes in 
question. But viewed as a mere matter of 
expediency we are not at all sure that the 
right course has not been followed. 



j(u00esteit ^etrnice foists fov 
*eptcmbev^ 1920 

14th Sunday after Trinity, September 5th 

Te Deura 1 

Benedictus [ in F Garrett 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Thou shalt show me A. Gray 

Offertory, Ho! every one Martin 

Communion Service in F Garrett 

^rBsJittis)-^ ^-'^ 

Anthem, Lead, kindly light Pugke-Evans 

Offertory, The Lord is my Shepherd Schubert 



September sth. 

The Garrett service is an unusually melodious one, 
of no great difficulty. The choir is occasionally sub- 
divided into six parts, but is for the most part in the 
conventional four. The Communion Service contains 
as Introit the popular anthem, *'Our Soul on God with 
Patience Waits" which is often used as a separate 
anthem. Alan Gray's "Thou Shalt Show Me" is a 
short anthem of simple texture but of rare beauty. Sir 
George Martin's *'Ho Everyone that Thirst eth" surely 
requires no comment. It is one of his best productions, 
full of melodic and harmonic vitality, with several 
effective recitatives for bass soloist, and ample variety 
in the choral parts to provide many opportunities for 
good singing. Many composers have tried their hands 
at Cardinal Newman's famous lyric, "Lead Kindly 
Light," which both fascinates and baffles the musician 
by reason of its great emotional power and verbal 
complexity. There is a very good setting by Stainer, 
although he does not entirely realize some of the latent 
dramatic possibilites in the text. The Pughe-Evans 
setting, suggested for this Sunday, is a comparatively 
recent one, originally written for solo voice. The ar- 
rangement for soprano solo and chorus has been made 
by John E. West. The music follows the text with 
great fidelity without losing its own musical outlines. 
The adaptation from solo to chorus has been exception- 
ally well done. The arranger using his choral forces 
with great skill to accentuate the vital points. There is 
of course much more variety of expression to be ob- 
tained from a chorus than from a single solo voice and 
the arrangement is a better embodiment of the. com- 
poser's and poet's idea than the original setting was. 
There are two brief solos for soprano. The arranger 
has taken the liberty to alter the ending of the original 
song, as he did not consider it suitable for the choir. 
The offertor\' suggested for this Sunday is one of the 
most beautiful pieces in the whole church repertoire. 
Originally written by Schubert for chorus of women's 
voices, it has been arranged for four-part mixed chorus 
by Stainer. It is typically Schubertian, in the best 
sense of the word, than which no higher praise can be 
given. The organ accompaniment may be made an 
extremely important part of the total effect. 
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15th Sunday after Trinity, September i2tb 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus y in B flat Stanford 

Tubilate J 

Introit, O God, who is like unto Thee Foster 

Offertory, Praise the Lord Elvey 

Communion Service in B flat Stanford 

& Sttis} '"^ « «** ^''"^''' 

Anthem, God that madest Fisher 

Offertory, If ye love me Monk 

September 12th. 

Stanford in B flat is one of the best of modem ser- 
vices. It is throughout its many numbers a truly 
remarkable piece of writing, full of charm and fresh 
spontaneity, dignified, eacpressive, and above all thor- 
oughly practical and singable. The recurrence of 
certain themes, such for instance as the "Dresden 
Amen" is handled with such consummate skill as to be a 
source of constant admiration. Myles Foster has 
written a number of very fine anthems, but none better 
than '*0 God who Is Like Unto Thee?" Although 
primarily a Harvest anthem, it is also available for 
general use. Like all of Foster's work, it is distin- 
guished by its melodic variety and charm. It has 
more than usual variety. There are two sections for 
chorus, the first "O God who is like unto Thee?" 
which appears in complete development at the opem'ng 
and later in a brief recapitulation, and the second, 
"Praise the Lord O my Soul," with which the anthem 
ends true to form. There are also two extensive solos, 
one, a pastorale, for the soprano, and the other, of even 
greater dimensions, for the tenor. This tenor solo is 
one of the chief beauties of the work and is in itself 
enough to recommend the anthem to the attention of 
every wide-awake choirmaster. Fisher's "God That 
Madest" is a simple but interesting evening anthem 
with a brief soprano solo, which however is so low that, 
with adult choirs at any rate, it had best be sung by 
alto. 



1 6th Sunday after Trinity, September 19th 

Te Deum ] 

Bsnedictus [ in E flat •. Hadley 

Jubilate J 

Introit, O worship the Lord Iliffe 

Offertory, Send out thy light Gounod 

Communion Service in E flat Hadley 

NrSttis}«Eflat HaMey 

Anthem, Souls of the righteous Noble 

Offertory, Abide with me Barnby 

September igth. 

Henry Hadley 's service in E flat is one of the best of 
recent services. This American composer has tried his 
hand at almost every form of musical composition, 
including a half dozen operas, and his musical horizon 
is so wide that his music is always vigorous and full of 
life. It is marked by great harmonic originality and 
variety. This characteristic brings it added distinc- 
tion in the church service, which tends to monotony. 
The E flat service dates from about ten years ago and 
bears the Opus number 56. It is rather difficult, as 
compared with more conventional settings, and requires 
careful rehearsing and a choir of some musical maturity 
and poise, but it is well worth the work necessary for its 
proper presentation. In distinct contrast to it is the 
suggested Introit, IHffe's "O Worship the Lord," which 
is of hymnlike simplicity but at the same time of no 
little beauty and appropriateness. Gounod's "Send 
Out Thy Light" is one of the best works of this rather 
uneven composer. When sung by a large choir it is 



very impressive. In spite of its comparative simplicity, 
there are opportunities for some very lovely effects. 
Tertius Noble's "The Souls of the Righteous" is one of 
the group of unaccompanied anthems written a number 
of years ago while he was organist of York Minster, 
England. It is a bit of pure inspiration and should be 
in every choir librar>'. Barnby 's "Abide With Me*^ 
has been mentioned in these columns before. Three of 
its four verses are for solo voices, soprano, tenor and 
bass. 

St. Matthew, September aist 

TeDeum ] 

Benedictus > in D Field 

Jubilate J 

Introit, The path of the just Roberts 

Offertory, Awake, awake Stainer 

Communion Service in D Field 

NuT Dfmittis} - D Pieli 

Anthem, How beautiful are the feet Handel 

Offertory, The pillars of the earth Tours 

September 21st. 

The Field service is more than usually melodious; 
there are moments when one is tempted to call it tune- 
ful. At the same time it is never trite and is always 
appropriate and in good taste. Roberts' "The Path 
of the Righteous" is a little gem. It should be sung 
unaccompanied, especially when the choir is of goodly 
size. The Stainer "Awake, Awake" :s a typical full 
anthem for chorus and semi-chorus. "How Beautiful 
are the Feet" is from the Appendix to "The Messiah" 
and has been edited by William Hodge. In addition to 
the chorus, there is a duet for two solo voices. 

17th Simday after Trinity, September a6th 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus • in G Cobb 

Jubilate J 

Introit, The Lord is great Best 

Offertory, Let the words Culley 

Commtmion Service in G Cobb 

teSttis }'nG Co,, 

Anthem, The Lord is loving Batson 

Offertory, Lord of our life Field 

September 26th, 

The Cobb service is extremely simple, easily within 
the powers of the average parish choir. Arnold Culley 's 
"Let the Words of my Mouth" is a very lovely setting 
of the text in F sharp minor. The musical idea is set 
forth first by the soprano soloist and then is harmonized 
for four-part chorus. 



MISTY MOON. By Peter Christian Lutkin. New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for No- 
vello & Co.. Ltd., London. 
This part-song for mixed voices, in eight parts, was 
written for the 191 9-1920 A Capella Choir of North- 
western University. It consists of questions and an- 
swers and the music throughout is antiphonal, the 
question propounded by the women's voices and the 
answer coming from the men. These two choirs each 
sing in four parts and the music is unaccompanied. 
Professor Lutkin is a composer whose distinction is of 
quality rather than quantity; all his work indicates a 
vivid and truly musical imagination and the present 
composition is an unusually fresh and charming little 
piece. 
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*'As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on." 

Hamlet. 




M E R I C A N communities, like 
Oliver Twist, are asking for 
"More." 

The insufficient helping of por- 
ridge, doled out to Oliver, only sharpened the 
boy's appetite and inspired his historic demand. 

The civic porringer of many an American 
community before the World War, was piti- 
fully lacking in development of expressive arts, 
notably music, singing, drama, pageantry, and 
similar recreational and stimulating activities. 

This was especially true of the smaller 
communities, remote from large centers and 
from the quickening impulses of city life. 
Many towns, large enough to have known 
better, were poorly nourished in regard to 
musical and dramatic expression, despite 
sporadic helpings in occasional concerts, 
musicals, choral gatherings, amateur dramat- 
ics, traveling theatricals and lyceum courses. 
On the whole, there was paucity where there 
should have been plenty. 

Into this national situation swept a sudden 
movement of commimal mupic and similar 
indulgence in the gentler arts. This stimulus 
was one of the irresistible arms of the mighty 
war machine. 

The eagerness with which the public 
clutched at the opportunities for community 
expression through the arts emphasized the 
need there had been for just such recreative 
outlet. The highest form of recreation is art 
in its broadest and best sense — in the sense 
that music, drama, literature, architecture, and 
dancing are included among the fine arts. 

The war, its purpose accomplished, left 
innumerable by-products and problems of 
readjustment. Among these by-products is 
an American appetite for more communal 
music and drama, more enjoyment of these 
pleasures, more communal self-expression. 

The starved young hero of Dickens's in- 
imitable fiction cried in vain for *'More." 



But America is not asking in vain that its 
appetite for music and drama, sharpened by 
this war-cooked portion, shall be granted 
another serving, a satisfying feast. That 
serving is in the making and Community 
Service is its name. 

Is there any large coimtry where the in- 
nate human sense of beauty has been devel- 
oped so little and has been so poorly nour- 
ished as in the United States ? The aftermath 
of war includes this development. It is 
tmescapable. One does not have to be a 
familiar of museums and art galleries to per- 
ceive signs of it on every side. People are 
beginning to demand from their home com- 
mimities forms of amusement and recreation 
that are more worth while. 

In fostering recreational activities for men 
in war camps and training stations. War Camp 
Community Service had, of course, its loca- 
tions picked for it. In projecting a continua- 
tion of these commimity activities on a nation- 
wide scale, the question of housing naturally 
arises. But already the answer is being heard 
in an ever increasing movement to establish 
community houses as war memorials. 

A report issued by the Bureau of Memorial 
Buildings of War Camp Community Service 
in the fall of 1919 showed that two hundred 
and eighty-one (281) communities had defi- 
nitely decided upon war memorials in the form 
of community buildings. Several hundred 
more communities were at that time consider- 
ing this memorial plan seriously. With this 
evidence at hand, the movement for such 
memorial buildings is raised to the status of an 
established public policy. 

These war memorials, already completed, 
under construction, or contemplated, range in 
size from the community bungalow to the great 
civic centre with its group of imposing edifices. 
Many types of structure will house within 
their walls a variety of community activities. 

The meniorial building movement is find- 
ing sponsors in the great metropolis and in the 
hamlet. Many of the projects developed in 
the larger cities are really kindred to small 
town enterprises, as they serve to exemplify 
the community spirit and devotion of limited 
neighborhoods. 

Drama is receiving due consideration from 
the promoters of this ** living" memorial idea. 
Just as community singing draws people to- 
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gether and cements friendship and neighbor- 
hood spirit, so community drama is a well- 
spring of new interests and a discoverer of 
''lost talents." 

Under the title '*The Little Community 
Theater," Miss Constance D. Mackay has 
drawn up a set of suggestions for a specialized 
form of community drama. Regarding the 
Little Community Theater she says : 

"For focussing the art life of a community, 
and for giving enjoyment to a community, 
there is probably nothing which exerts a 
greater power than a Little Community 
Theater. It brings together into a happy 
relationship all those interested in art, music, 
decoration, literature, and acting. The people 
who practise these arts are enabled, in turn, 
to give delight to their fellow citizens. Little 
conmiunity theaters have a definite art stand- 
ard. They bring to the community plays 
which the commimity could not otherwise 
hope to see. They are not mere imitators; 
they are creators. Some of the best of mod- 
em literature has been set before people 
through their efforts. For towns, which are 
visited only rarely by good professional com- 
panies, they are a boon beyond estimate. 
They develop communal spirit and hold 
people together in that best of all bonds — 
working for a goal. " 

The full set of suggestions drawn up by Miss 
Mackay and further data as well may be ob- 
tained by writing to her in care of Commimity 
Service, i Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The drama and entertainment feature of 
community building activities includes mov- 
ing pictures and lyceimi or Chautauqua pro- 
grams. In connection with the film form of 
entertainment, it is apparent that the com- 
munity building movement will offer a new 
outlet for producers of moving pictures which 
these shrewd and farseeing men will not 
ignore. These opportunities should be bene- 
ficial to the ** movies" as well as profitable. 

Community Service (Incorporated) is grad- 
ually taking over the musical work which was 
started by War Camp Community Service. 
A letter to the Music Department of this 
organization will bring directions for starting 
a music campaign, picking out the local com- 
mittee and helping to build the framework. 
Should no local person be foimd suitable for 
the post of conmiunity organizer for singing. 



this bureau will suggest someone who is avail- 
able. Following this, a repertoire for com- 
munity singing may be furnished, if desired. 
It is apparent, therefore, that our Amer- 
ican Oliver Twist, seeking more of community 
singing, community drama and general neigh- 
borhood recreation and self-expression, is 
bound to have his appetite satisfied. The 
demand has been created. The calls of in- 
dividual communities are blending into a na- 
tional impulse. Agencies to meet these calls 
and to forward the community movement are 
functioning. Results are already at hand. 
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HEAR US WHEN WE CALL. By Nanini. 
BOW DOWN THINE EAR. By Casali. 
HOLY, HOLY, HOLY. By Lotti. Edited by James 
H. Rogers. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 

These three "anthems" have been selected from 
mediaeval literature by Mr. Rogers and adapted by him 
to English words and provided with free organ accom* 
paniments, thus making them available for present-day 
use in churches other than Roman Catholic. The 
biographical dictionary teUs us that Giovanni Maria 
Nanim lived and mov©d and had his being between the 
years 1540 and 161 7; that Giovanni Battista Casali 
existed during the latter half of the eighteenth century^ 
(the year of his birth being uncertain,) and that An- 
tonio Lotti belonged to the generation just preceeding^ 
his dates being 1 667-1 740. All three were Italians of 
the post-Palestrina epoch and all three made valuable 
contributions to the literature of what must be re- 
garded as the Golden Age of worship music. It will be 
seen that Giovanni Nanini lived a full century before 
Casali and Lotti, and it is naturally to be expected 
therefore that his music will have more of an archaic 
flavor than theirs, and so it has. The cotmterpoint is 
"strict " and the music belongs to the Palestrina school. 
We recommend the thoughtful study of this and other 
works of the acknowledged masters of that period to 
students for the Guild examinations who are inclined 
to rebel at insistence laid upon strict coimterpoint by 
the examiners. Strict coimterpoint is perhaps a severe 
schooling, but it is more than merely mental discipline 
and really beautiful musical effects can be produced 
without going out of its formal bounds, as these six- 
teenth and seventeenth century composers proved. 
The other two pieces selected by Mr. Rogers are 
couched in freer more fluent counterpoint. Indepedent 
part writing has now become the distinguishing charac- 
teristic and true polyphony has now come into its own. 
Mr. Rogers' organ accompaniments are not too "free" 
to remain in the picture. They are content for the 
most part to duphcate the voices, with an occasional 
strengthening of the harmony for climacteric effect. 
The English words too have been well adapted to the 
music and the complete result is to be recommended 
very highly to all organists and choirmasters who wish 
to elevate the tone of their service music. Written for 
chorus, the style of this music is of course peculiarly well 
suited to chorus, but two of the three pieces, those by 
Casali and Lotti, may be sung by quartet. The Sanctus 
("Holy, Holy") of Antonio Lotti is especially beautiful. 
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SUN OF MY SOUL. By J. R. Van Vliet. 
SING PRAISES. By Louis Adolphe Coeme. 
BUILD THEE MORE STATELY MANSIONS. By 

Mark Andrews. Published by G. Schirmer, New 

York. 

In contrast to the seventeenth century Italians are 
these three modem anthems by contemporary com- 
posers. They are comparatively simple and melodious, 
not at all ultra-modem, well suited to the exigencies of 
present-day choir music. The whole view-point of 
music has changed since the days of Casali and Lotti; 
melody is now the paramount interest, although the 
laws of good part-writing still hold good for the inner 
voices. Especially melodious is Mark Andrews' 
*' Build Thee More Stately Mansions," a setting of a 
verse from Oliver Wendell Holmes' popular poem, *' The 
Chambered Nautilus." It was an ingenious and clever 
idea to go thus far afield from the usual *' sacred" text, 
and one which might be developed still further with 
admirable results. The principal melody is sung first 
by the baritone soloist and then taken up and developed 
by the choir. The music is fluent and spontaneous and 
may be sung effectively either by quartet or chorus. 



TO REST I CALL. Norwegian Folk-song. 
IN AUTUMN. By O.Weil. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York. 

These two new additions to choral music for women's 
voices are both arrangements. The Norwegian folk- 
song, "To Rest I Call Ye Lambkins All" has been ar- 
ranged for four-part chorus, a capella, by Homer B. 
Hatch. It is a splendid piece of work and to be heartily 
recommended to directors of women's choruses. There 
are a number of "atmospheric" effects which add inter- 
est and point to the naive and charming melody of the 
original. The introduction is an ingenious develop- 
ment of a hom-call, with a beautiful echo effect. The 
melody itself is harmonized for the four-part chorus, 
after which there is a return of the horn theme. The 
original of "In Autumn" is a well-known song for solo 
voice with violin obligato, by O. Weil. The arranger, 
Frederic York, has retained the violin obligato and the 
piano accompaniment, and has arranged the vocal part 
for three voices. In view of the vitality of the original 
music, this arrangement ought to find a large public. 



BENEDICTE OMNU OPERA. By Harry Rowe 

Shelley. 
THE OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. By 

Gottfried Federlein. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York. 



Mr. Shelley's Bcnedicite is of the Gregorian type, a 
style of writing quite different from the melodious 
anthems with which he achieved fame and fortune a 
number of years ago. This Benedicite is designated as 
being for "four-part chorus of mixed voices," but the 
music throughout is in unison, the distribution of the 
four-part chorus being by alternation and not simul- 
taneous. The first four verses for the full choir, the 
next two for the low voices (alto and baritone), the 
next two for the high voices (tenor and soprano). The 
next two verses are for the men, the next two for the 
women. With this alternation considerable variety is 
achieved in what would otherwise be a rather monoton- 
ous performance. The composer also recommends an 
overlapping effect between the ending of the various 
sections and the b^^inning of the next. Gottfried 
Federlein's setting of the Oflfice of the Holy Communion 
is in the key of D, with the exception of the Benedictus 
which is in G and the Agnus Dei which is in F. There 
are no solos, except in the Agnus Dei, which contains 
an alto solo. The music is essentially melodious in 
texture and not of great difficulty. 



Htustc published cUiving the 
W^sX Iltontlt 



SACRED 



gOLIN, PAUL C— Holy Communion in G. $i.oo. 

OULLOCK, ERNEST.— Magnificat and Nunc Dimit 
•*-' tis in B flat, for t. b. fNo. lOO. Novello's 



Services, An- 
(No. 971. Novello'8 



them 8, &c.. for Men's Voices.^ i<c, 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D 

Parish Choir Book.) 25c. 
pHAPPELL-HAVERSON, A. C.— Vesper Hymn, 
^-^ (" Lord, as from this Thy House of prayer.") lac. 
r)ICKINSON, M. A.—" Let us now go to Bethlehem." 
'^ Ancient Christmas Carol with Pastoral Interlude and 
Gloria. lac. 

PLETCHER, P. E.— "Hark! hark, my soul!" Hymn- 
"■• Anthem. (No. 1077, Novello's Octavo Anthems.) 12c. 
QRIFFIN, W.— "Save me, O God." Anthem. 30c. 

pENNINGTON-BICKFORD,W.— "TheHolyCity." 
'*• Hymn and Tune. 6c. 

ROBERTS, W. H.— "Anrhydedd Seion." Hymn 
and Tune. Staff NoUtion and Tonic Sol-fa together. 
Welsh words. lac. 

" Benedicamus." Hymn Tune. Staff Notation and Tonic 

Sol-fa together. Welsh words. 12c. 

CAAR, LOUIS VICTOR.— Morning and Evening. 

*^ Together with the Holy Communion. $1.00. 

CEARLE, G. F.— Chant (with Magnificat) and Vesper 

*^ Hymn (•'Jesu. we thank Thee"). lac. 

gWABY, R.— "Regina Coeli." Latin words. 15c. 

WATLING, H. F.— Evening Hymn ("Father, Son, 
^^ and Holy Spirit"). 6c. 

SECULAR 

T3ARL0W, HOWARD.— "King Charles." Modem 

^^ Series. 174- 'Sc. 

PRSKINE, JOHN. "Weep ye no more." Modem 

•*-' Series. 183. loc. 

DOBERTS, F.— "Autumn Leaves." Song. $1.50. 

"Disillusioned." Song. Ii.so. 

"Roses." Song. Ii-so. 

CCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (x\o. 337) contains 

**-^ the following music in both notations: — "June." Unac- 
companied Trio for s.s.a. George Richmond. " To a Daisy." 
Unison Song. W. G. Dietrich. 8c. 

SCHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. A. Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano-forte 
Accompaniment (8 vo). B. Voice parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation. 

No. 1298. "Mimosa San." Japanese Action- 
Song. H. Ernest Hunt ... ... asc — 

SOWERBUTTS, J. A.— "Here a pretty baby lies." 
Four- Part Song. (No. 939. The Musical Times.) 8c. 

WALKER, G. F.— "The Silence Beautiful." (No- 

•' vembcr XI.) Song. $1.50. 

WEBBE, WM. Y.— "The Yawn of the Fancy BeU." 
Cantata for male voice, soc. 

WILLIAMS. J. G.— "Love Outwitted." Phantasy 

• • Duet for Voice and Pianoforte. $1.50. 

"Hunting Song." Four-part Song. (No. 1374. Novello's 

Part-Song Book.) 15c. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

ALCOCK. W. G.— "And I heard a great voice." 

-^^ Anthem. Siring Parts (s). each 75c. 

"DOfiLY, A. P. F.— Toccata for Organ. Edited by 
■■-' John E. West. (No. 70, Original Compositions for the 
Organ (New Series).) I1.15. 

ELGAR. EDWARD.— Piacevole from String Quartet, 
(Op. 83). Arranged for Organ by John E. West. (No. S9 
Organ Arrangements. Edited by John E. West.) li.iS- 

POWERS, F. O.— March in E flat. For Organ. 

HOLBROOKE, J.— Selection from "Dylan." Ar- 
ranged for Brass Band, by J. Weston Nicholl. I16.00. 
ORIGLNAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN, 
(NEW SERIES): 
No. 65. Postlude. (Violins ad lib., li-So) 

A. C. Mackenzie. 50c 
No. 66. Fantasia on Hymn Tune " Twrgwyn." 



No. 67. Minuet. 

No. 68. Epithalamium. 
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T. J. Morgan. 7Sc 

A. HOLLINS. 7SC. 
A. HOLLINS. 7SC. 



No. 69. Three Short Pieces: Arietta. Elegy. Melody 

S. Coleridge- Taylor, tsc. 
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CANTATAS 



SONG OF THANKSGIVING 

FOR SOPRANO. TENOR. AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) 
SOLI AND CHORUS 

With H\thns to be sung by the Congregation 

THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 

SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 

THE MUSIC BY 

J. H. MAUNDER. 



Price $1.50. 



A GOLDEN HARVEST 

FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 

With Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 

THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 

HENRY KNIGHT 

THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 

THOMAS ADAMS 



Price Si. 00. 



THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 

FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI. CHORUS. AND ORGAN 

BY 

THOMAS ADAMS. 

Price $1.00. 



HARVEST-TIDE 



FOR TE.VOR AND B.\SS SOLI. CHORUS. AND ORGAN OR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 



HUGH BLAIR. 



Price 1 1. 00. 



HARVEST CANTATA 

FOR CHORUS. SEMI-CHORUS. AND ORGAN 

GEORGE GARRETT. 



Price Si. 00. 



HARVEST CANTATA 

FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 

THE WORDS BY 

ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 

THE MUSIC BY 

JULIUS HARRISON. 

Price $1.00. 



SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 

FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 

BY 

JOHN E. WEST. 

Price $2.00. 



A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 

FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 

FREDERIC H. COWEN. 



Price Ir.so. 



THE GLEANER'S HARVEST 

FOR FEMALE VOICES 

BY 

C. H. LLOYD. 



Price Sr.50. 



THE JUBILEE CANTATA 

FOR SOLO VOICES. CHORUS. AND ORCHESTRA 

BY 

C. M. VON WEBER. 



Price 5 1. 00. 



A HARVEST SONG 

FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 

BY 

C. LEE WILLIAMS. 



Price 1 1. so. 



HYMNS, Etc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 



Selected from The Hymnary. 
Price 6c 



LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 

Harvest Hymn nv J. BARNEY 
Price 6c 



SOWING AND REAPING 

Harvest Carol by J. MAUDE CRAMpNT. 
Price 8c 

THE JOY "OF^^HAR VEST 

Hymn for Harvest by J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price I2C 



A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE 

By J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price I2C 



Hymn for Harvest by J. BARNBY. 
Price 8c 



MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
HEARTS 

Harvest Carol by F. A. J. HERVEY. 
Price 8c 



O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH 
AND SEA 

By J. BARNBY. 
On Card. Price 6c 



COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 

By WALTER B. GILBERT and J. BARNBY. 
Price 6c each 



The H. W. GRAY CO.. New York 
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NOVELLO'S HARVES T ANTHEMS. 

JUSJ PUBLISHED 

LET US NOW FEAR THE LORD OUR GOD. 
BY A. M. GOODHART. 

Price IS cents 



FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE 

By JOHN E. WEST. 

Arranged for Boys' or Female Voices. 

Price 15c. 



RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 

COMPOSED BY 

HUGH BLAIR. 

Price ISC. 



THE LORD GOD PLANTED A GARDEN 

BY 

HERBERT W. WAREING. 

Price 8c. 



FEAR NOT, O LAND 

COMPOSED BY 

EDWARD ELGAR. 
Price 1 5c. 



LORD OF THE HARVEST 

COMPOSED BY 

R. REDHEAD. 

EDITED BY ALFRED REDHEAD. 

Price ISC. 



IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES 

COMPOSED BY 

H. A. CHAMBERS. 

Price Re. 



THUS SAITH THE LORD GOD 

COMPOSED BY 

GEORGE C. MARTIN. 

Price 15c. 



WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER 

COMPOSED BY 

E. W. NAYLOR. 

Price ISC 

AND GOD SAID 

COMPOSED BY 

CUTHBERT HARRIS. 

Price 8c. 



ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE 

COMPOSED BY 

THOMAS ADAMS. 

Price ISC. 

YE SHALL GO OUT WITH JOY 

COMPOSED BY 

OLIVER KING. 

Price ISC. 

I WILL GREATLY REJOICE 

COMPOSED BY 

E. C. BAIRSTOW. 

Price ISC. 



THE ETERNAL GOD IS THY REFUGE 

COMPOSED BY 

JOHN E. WEST. 

Price ISC. 



O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 

{From the looth Psalm.) 

COMPOSED BY 

EBENEZER PROUT. 

Price ISC. 

SING A SONG OF PRAISE 

COMPOSED BY 

CUTHBERT HARRIS. 

Price 8c. 



THOU, O GOD, ART PRAISED IN SIGN 

COMPOSED BY 

CUTHBERT HARRIS. 

Price 8c. 



GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY 

BY 

ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Price ISC 

IT IS A GOOD THINGTO GIVE THANKS 

COMPOSED BY 

THOMAS ADAMS. 

Price 8c. 



GIVE EAR, O YE HEAVENS 

COMPOSED BY 

W. G. ALCOCK. 
Price ISC 



THE VINEYARD OF THE LORD 

COMPOSED BY 

HERBERT W. WAREING. 

Price ISC. 



BE JOYFUL IN GOD 

(From "SEEDTIME AND HARVEST") 

COMPOSED BY 

JOHN E. WEST. 

Price ISC 

I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 

COMPOSED BY 

ARTHUR W. MARCHANT. 

Price ISC 

COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 

COMPOSED BY 

BRUCE STEANE. 
Price ISC 



PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, O GOD 

COMPOSED BY 

MYLES B. FOSTER. 

Price 8c. 



O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 

COMPOSED BY 

W. WOLSTENHOLME. 

Price ISC 



THE JOY OF THE LORD IS YOUR STRENGTH 

COMPOSED BY 

HUGH BLAIR. 

Price 8c. 






BLESS THE LORD THY GOD 

COMPOSED BY 

J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 

Price ISC. 

O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 

COMPOSED BY 

ALFRED R. GAUL. 
Price 8c. 

PRAISE TO GOD, IMMORTAL PRAISE 

COMPOSED BY 

JOHN E. WEST. 

Price ISC 

O HOW GREAT IS THY GOODNESS 

(From "THE RAINBOW OF PEACE") 

COMPOSED BY 

THOMAS ADAMS. 

Price 8c. 



THE H. W. GRAY CO., New York 
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The Dream of Mary 

A Morality 

For Solo Voices, Chorus, Children's Chorus, and Congregation 

With Organ or Orchestral Accompaniment 

The Words by 

John Jay Chapman 

The Music by 
Horatio Parker 

Price, S1.25. Words only, S5.00 per 100 

Full Score and Orchestral parts may be had on hire from the Publishers 

The text is taken from a play by John Jay Chapman, entitled '' Christmas once 
More." The play can be given by children or adults, the Cantata following, or the 
Cantata can be performed as a separate work. Dr. Parker's church music is too well 
known to need any comment. The ''Dream of Mary" is simple in style and can 
be performed by any average choir or chorus. It contains several choruses for the 
children and melodies in which the congregation can take part. The solos are all within 
the range of an average voice but full of interest. 

Send for sample copy 

The H. W. Gray Co., 2 West 45th St., New York 

Sole Agents for Novello £k Co. 



A New Volume of The Mu^u; Siudenit Library 

A PRIMLR OF 
ORGAN REGISTRATION 

By Gordon Balch Neviti 

Pfice^ |$1. 5t> postpaid 

A compact and comprehensive tte&tise on a 
neglected branch of the organist *a artt uaued in 
convenient pocket ibe. 

" There is great need for such a vol- 
ume. To many pupiU, and organists 
also, registration is an unknown art, 
Mr. Nevin classifies the tonal colors and 
arranges the various families of stops so 
that every organist can produce artistic 
effects. The book is a mulium in parvo 
of registration, and ii is the last word 
that can be said on the ^litj^cf/'— Harvey 
B, Gaul, in The Pitishurgk Post. 

Send for Descriptive Circuiat " T'^ — Or^an 
Books and Sheet Musk 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 

178-179 Tremont St. Boston, lo 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 

8- 10-1 i East 34th St. New York 

Order of your local dealer 



The Musical Monitor 

js the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

Natiooal FederiHon of Musical Clubs 



5 It is the one muslca.1 mag^azine which cverj 

music J over should read. 

% It containi helpful niAtefial on the work 

of the Hationat Federation, Teachert* Aaso- 

ciationa, aod iDdJTtdual clubs. 

T Timely articles from our foremost aiithofi- 

tiei» reviews of new musical publications^ 

notes of the activities of artists and schools 

make it invaluable to jou« 

\ You as au individual cannot afford to miss 

the monthly visit of this tnagaztne* 

^ As an adveftising' medium it 2s without a 

peer. The music ctuhSf with a membership of 

two hundred thousand ^ are the buying public, 

if Send for our Special Advertising Offer. It 

will interest yotL 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1,50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS 



THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. Da7td AJlea Campbell, Editor 
1425 8 road way New York 
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(Di-ganists 



J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director. Church of Divine Paternity. 
76th St. and Central Park West. New York. 
Organ Recitals 
Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Orsan Recitals 
West 4Sth Street. New York, or 

395 Claremont Avenue. M ontclair . N. J. 



CHARLES O. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. Paul's, Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Streets 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Address: 301 Lafayette Avenue. Telephone, Prospect 7836 



LUCIEN E. BECKER. F. A. G. O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS INSTRUCTION 

368 Multnomah St. Portland. Ore. 



W. HUNTER BECKWITH 

Organist and Choirmaster 

Trinity Chapel - New York 

Address: t6 West 26th Street. New York City 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, MUS. BAC, 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Music Director. St. Stephen's Church 

PitUfield. Mass. 

Music Director, Hoosac School, Hoosick, N. Y. 

Formerly Asst. Organist, Canterbury Cathedral 



WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

17 East nth Street, New York 



CHARLES E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OP MUSIC. Western Rbsbrvb University 

Organist, Euclirl Ave. Presbyterian Church and Florence Har knees 

Memorial Chapel, Cleveland, Ohio 
Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland. O. 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC, 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 

Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 

Inrt ruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 316 Belleville Ave.. Newark. N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Recitals. Concert Toura. Organ Openings 

Address: Christ Church Cathedral. St. Louis. Mo. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 

Address: Church of ".he Messiah, 

24th St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbyterian Church. 

Temple Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 

4>a Fifth Avenue. New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

FELLOW OP THE AMERICAN GUILD OP ORGANISTS 

867 West iSist St. 

New York City 



RICHARD F. DONOVAN 

ORGAN. PIANO, THEORY 
Modem 3 Manual Organ. Available for Practice 
Studio: 102 West 7Sth Street, New York City 
Phone: Columbus 3384 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX. F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choir- Director. Church of the Redeemer. Morris- 
town. New Jersey 



J. HKNRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Church. Charleston, 

W. Va.. Director of Music. Charleston High School 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Qub 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OP CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

40 Claremont Avenue. New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster. Second Congregational Church, 

Hoi yoke. Mass. 

Director of Music. Mount Holyoke College 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Training of Boys' Voices 
Organ Recitals. Instruction in Piano, Organ, Harmony. 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 7Sth Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Instructor of Music, Columbia University 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Classon Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Instruction. Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West 118th St.. New York 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT. F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland. Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Plemington, N. J. 
and CM. — Presbyterian Church. Plemington, N. J. 
CM.— First Reformed Church. Somerville. N. J. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
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JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church, Boeton. Mau. 

Organiit and Choirmaster. 

Send for new circular. 

Addreei: ■ 140 Boyliton Street, Bceton. Maes. 



BAUMAN LOWE 

Assistant Conductor — Oratorio Society of New York 

Organist and Choirmaster 

St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Musical Director 

St. John's Church. Elizabeth, N. J., and the Pingry School 

Address: Elizabeth, N. J. 



T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 
St. Thomas' Church. New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR. AND COACH 
Address: i West S3d Street 



JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca. New York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School. Potutown, Pa. 



MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church. New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church. New York 



WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS 

Address c/o H. W. Gray Co. 

a West 4Sth Street. New York 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Plemington Children's Choirs 

llosic Supervisor of Public Schools of Somervillc. N. J. 

Studio: Plemington, N. J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Imtruetor of Organ and Piano. Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 634 So. Michigan Avenue. Chicago, 111. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 
Temple Israel, Brooklyn, N'. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Sttidio: 463 Bedford Ave.. Brooklyn 

'Phone ai79-L WilliamsburB 



ALFRED R.WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Church, Goucher College. 

Madison Avenue Synagogue. The Orpheus Club. 

Address: St. Paul's School. 8 East Franklin Street, 

Baltimore. Maryland 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. 4 Perry Street. New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. First Presbyterian Church. 
Brooklyn. Director of Music, Packer Collegiate 
Institute 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

ORGAN MAINTENANCE 

LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 

2890 Valentine Ave., Bronx, New York 
Telephone: Fordham 1313 — night and day 
Organs cared for by yearly agreement. Flectric motors in- 
stalled. Where funds are limited splendid rebuilt and guaranteed 
organs can be secured. 



Hints on 

Organ Accompaniment 

By CLIFFORD DEMAREST 

A little book that contains valuable sugges- 
tions on many of the problems that come to 
the organ student; particularly valuable in 
respect to the accompaniment of hymns. 

Price. 50 Cents Net 

The H. W. Gray Co., New York 



The Christmas Miracle 



No 


CONTENTS 




65 


Love Came Down at Christmas 


. J. S. Matthews 


66 


The Christmas Miracle 


L. Jewell 


67 


Green Grows the Holly Tree 


L. Jewell 


68 


The Friendly Beasts 


W. Bleecker 


69 


Come Hear a Song 


F. Adlam 


70 


The Shepherds 

Price, 10 cents net 


F. Adlam 



The H. W. Gray Company - New York 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

Reed 

THE DIARASOIS 

It Contains 
Specifications of New Organs. 
News of the Organists. 
Large Department of Recital Programs. 
Valuable Quartet Choir Department by Harold W, 

Thompson, Ph.D. 
Splendid Reviews of Mew Organ ana Choir Music by 

Harold Ifmcent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Moving-Picture Organ- 
ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 
Bach of these Features alone is worth the Subscription Price 
One Dollar a Year— Twelve Issues 
Send 10 Cents In Stamps for Sample Copy 

THE DIAPASON 

IS08 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 



Boy Voice Training 



Special Course for Organists 



G. e:dward stubbs 



121 West 9l9t St., 



New YorK City 
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Subscribe to 

the American Organist's 
own magazine 

AMERICAN 



ORGAN MONTHLY 



Edward Shippen Barnes, Editor 



Contento for SEPTEMBER 

MUSIC: 

Bingham — Chorale 
Mauro-Cottone — Idillio 
Ferrari — Sortie Improvisation 
Mozart-Qrasse — Minuet in C 

ARTICLE: 

Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield — Organ 
Transcriptions of Pianoforte Music 



Subscription - $4.00 per year 

Separate Numbers - 75 cents 

Subscribe at your music store, news 
dealer's, or with the pubdsbers 

THE BOSTON MUSIC CO.. BOSTON (ii) 

26 West Street 



EXCURSIONS 



IN 



MUSICAL HISTORY 

BY 

HELEN DICKINSON 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 



PRICE $130 



THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

2 West 45th Street New York 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

NOVELLO & CO.. Ltd. 



Just Fuhlisbcd 

The Coming of the 
Prince of Peace 

A Nativity Play 

with 

Ancient Christinas Carols 

Characters — Aged Pilgrinii Angels, 
Mary, Joseph, Shepherds^ and Kings. 
Dialogue and full description for 

making costumes 
Time of performance - ^5 minutes 

WiUiatn Slfi&n Coffin 

sad 
Helen A* and Clarence Dickinson 

ComptetCf SlOO 
Chorus parts for ChtMreiSt JQ cents 

NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

Sole Ageots for NOVELLO & CO., LTD, 



AWAR D 
RIBBON 



PANAMA PACIFIC 



MEDAL 
HONOR 

i.rrj.i.rfcr(Bt«i 
LigERAL ABTS 



THE 

"ORGOBLO" 

the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Medal o{ 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD CONN. 



it 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

Austin Organs deserve and receive 
an honest price for the best materials 
and the best workmanship. They are 
not the cheapest nor do they purpose 
to be. Their record of steadiness 
and low maintenance expense stands 
unchallenged in America. 

Among the 900 users there has been 
a unanimous chorus of enthusiasm 
and approval. Among recitalists of 
international fame there is no dissent 
from cordial admiration for tone and 
reliability of performance. 



AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

158 Woodland St. 
Hartford Conn. 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 

FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 

An Endowed School of Music con- 
ducted solely in the interest of Higher 
Musical Education and providing com- 
plete and comprehensive courses. 

Session opens October I lth» 1920. 

Entrance examinations from September 
27th to October 7th. 

Special Preparatory Centres in dif- 
ferent parts of New York City and 
Brooklyn for children between seven 
and twelve years of age. 



For catalogues address Secretary 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 



HOVEMBIB OtCLMBtR *«►« 



nasicflL 



WHAT IS THE MUSICAL OBSERVER? 

It ia H monthJf mUBic miKmcici^ pabliflhed In tli« jmer«st» i>f the 
studfiiit amd teacher tad the oiueic lorer in geatsa.L 

WHAT IS IT LIKE? 

tt fs in « dAii bj itself. Not only doei It p» into d«tAil for the 
TUTLOiu braacheA of muilcsl art, but it Alio EeefM jou mbrea«t of 
■11 the mu^Iul bAppeojacs In the coacijtt and opemtic field in All 
the Urge cities^ 

WHAT WILL IT BMNG ME? 

It will brlQg fou S9 pa^fcts of resdiiiK matter, Including lo pages of 
music Jind one of the best ChotAl and Organ Music Depart meats 
conducted hj Dr. Olsado P« Mansfield. Yeu tattnot afford to miss 
his articles^ Otbei cootrtbtiUons bj such welUknown Aitists and 
te«ctie«s sa Leo Ornstele, Leopold Godowsky, Fritz Ereiilef« W, H. 
Gfeene, etc, 

WHAT DOES IT COST? 

It costs f^'Oo a fear. Less than 17c, a month* Just etiek a two- 
dollar bill In an C'nrfrlope, write your iiame and address aciosa the 
back of this circular and mall it to us. Uncle Sam will dellFer It 
safely to us— HIS BOYS ARE HOKEST, 
THOU5AI4DS OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS read the MUSICAL 
OBSERVER every mouth and rely on it to help them In their work 
and to keep them Informed of what Is ffoing on in th« music world- 
Try it and you too will dnd it Js juat what you bare been looking for. 

COUPON 

MUSICAL OBSERVER CO, - Cooper Square - NEW YORK CITY 

EucIosclJ ple&se find for which enter my subicription for Uie MUSICAL OBSERVER for motiUi^ 




NAME, 



.ADDRESS- 



CITY. 



Veariif *jibscription 9£.Q0^ 
Canadian ** iSS. 

Foreign " f.50. 



—STATE 

e ** 1.13. 

6 '' Le.y. 



Cutreni iViwc iOc. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC— 1920 PUBLICATIONS 

ANTHEMS 

(For Mixed Voices unless otherwise mentioned) 
CompOMr And Titie 

COERNE, LOUIS ADOLPHE 

13,564 The Song the Angels Sang 

(Three-part; Women's Voices) 

DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 

13.566 Glory to God in the Highest 
13,566-Obb. Violin Obbligato for same 

FOSTER. MYLES B. 

13,572 The Dayspring from on High 
LEMONT, CEDRIC W. 

13,555 Come to the Manger (Carol-Anthem) 
NEVIN. GEORGE B. 

13.567 There were Shepherds (Men's Voices) 

FISHER, WILLIAM ARMS SONGS 

There were Shepherds Abiding in the Field Biblical 

High Voice, in F (d-0). Medium Voice, in Eb (c-F) 

PERILHOU, A, 

The Virgin at the Manger (La Vierge a la Creche) 
Medium Voice, in G minor (d-£) 

DUNN. MARION AUSTIN ORGAN 

A Christmas Idyll (With Chimes) 

Send hr fret oHer of oetaro music 



Anthoi of Words Solo Voices 


Price 


Edmund H. Sean 


S. 


.12 


M. H. IViUingham 


S. 


.12 

.25 


Biblkal 


T.S.B. 


.16 


Elizabeth H. Mitchell 


S. 


.12 


miical 


B.T. 


.12 



.60 



.60 



.60 



OUVER DrrSON CO., BOSTON 10 Chas. H. Ditton & Co., New York 

Order of your local desJer 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 



Offer* courses in Theory and Composition, Piano, Organ, Voice. 
Violin, and Violoncello leading to academic degrees. Three years' 
Public School Mosic Coarse, embracing Community Music. A 
thorough Preparatory School for Beginners and Children. Liter- 
ary Studies in the College of Liberal Arts without extra cost. 

The school maintains a professional String Quartette, a Sjm- 
phony Orchestra of eightv-fiTe, ajunior Orchestra of thirty-nve, 
and a Cappella Choir of Oiirty. These, with the presence of the 
Bvanston Musical Club and the great North Shore Music Fes> 
tiral, offer an inspiring euTironment. The faculty, numbering 
thirty-five, and the student body, numbering seven hundred, 
occupy three well appointed buildings. For bulletin giving 
detailed information, address 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTEIN, Dean 

EVANSTON .... ILLINOIS 

Fall Term Opens September 23rd 



The New Music Review 

and 

Church Music Review 

Official Organ of the American Ouild of Organists 

Devoted to the General Interests of Music 
Articles by all the foremost Music Critics 

Subscription Single Numbers 

$1.00 per annum 10 cents 

New York; The H. W. Gray Co. 

Sole A^eoti for Novello & Co., Ltd. 



^n Advertising Message 

from, 

The Musical Monitor 

Subscription Price, $2.00 

"Eventually all advertisers will buy advertising 
space with the same care and by applying the 
same principles they use in purchasing goods or 
materials. 

"A merchant's profit and prestige stand or fall 
on the care with which he makes his selection 
of merchandise, and on the wisdom he shows 
in choosing that which is likely to 3rield him 
the most satisfactory returns in trade and 
dividends." 

Whenever this test is applied by Artists, Music 
Manufacturers, Publishers, and Schools to ad- 
vertising expenditures. The Musical Monitor will 
invariably be included f»t a share of the adver- 
tising appropriation 

BECAUSE 
The Musical Monitor is yours to use for profitable 
advertising purposes. It is read by progressive, 
prosperous, and discriminating people to whom 
Quality is more important than Price. 
The Musical Monitor advertising columns are a 
heavy interest-bearing asset to both advertisers 
and readers, for advertising advantages are 
useless unless they promote mutual confidence 
and profit. 

For ra(es apply to Advertising Manager, 
Musical Monitor, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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The unknown virtuosi outnumber the known. 

Poor instruments deny them the power of self- 
expression and development. 

A fine instrument affords the most direct op- 
portunity to a conspicuous position and its 
rewards. 



The Skinner Organ Company 

Boston - Mass. 



The Dream of Mary 

A Morality 

For Solo Voices, Chorus, Children's Chorus, and Congregation 

With Organ or Orchestral Accompaniment 

The Words by 

John Jay Chapman 

The Music by 
Horatio Parker 

Price, Si .25. Words only, S5.00 per 100 

Full Score and Orchestral parts may be had on hire from the Publishers 

The text is taken from a play by John Jay Chapman, entitled '' Christmas once 
More." The play can be given by children or adults, the Cantata following, or the 
Cantata can be performed as a separate work. Dr. Parker's church music is too well 
known to need any comment The ''Dream of Mary" is simple in style and can 
be performed by any average choir or chorus. It contains several choruses for the 
children and melodies in which the congregation can take part. The solos are all within 
the range of an average voice but full of interest. 

Send for sample copy 

The H. W. Gray Co., 2 West 45th St., New York 

Sole Agents for Novello £k Co. 
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EDITORIALS 

THAT OLD SERPENT 
ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, MUS. DOC. 

NOTES 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 
G. EDWARD STUBBS, MUS. DOC. 
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HE London Daily Telegraph an- 
nounced in August that Mr. 
Gatty Sellars, the "well-known" 
English organist had returned to 
!-»ondon after concert tours for several years 
in the United States, Canada, and South 
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America. Mr. Sellars says that he has given 
2000 recitals, and played on more organs than 
any other living organist. Nothing is said 
about the quality of the organs in South 
America; nothing is said about his programs. 




T appears from a letter of com- 
plaint published in a London 
journal that dealers in French 
music have been reckoning the 
; ranc as equal to one shilling. The wTiter of 
the letter was asked i8 s. 6 d. — i.e., 12 f. 
plus 50 per cent., for **L*Heure Espagnole.'* 
He purchased the opera later in Paris for 9 s. 
6 d. How is it in New York? Do the prices 
demanded for French music bear any refer- 
ence to the present rate of exchange, or are 
they based on pre-war rates? It is said that 
dealers in second-hand books in Paris have 
jacked up the prices so as to obtain pre-war 
rates. Until a short time ago the United 
States reckoned twenty cents to the franc for 
postal money orders sent to France, so that 
honest postal clerks advised the public to 
send a draft on a house in Paris rather than a 
money order. 



Richard Strauss is on a tour, 
conducting concerts at Rio de 
Janeiro, San Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, and Montevideo, and he 
purposes to arrange a concert tour in the 
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future for the Symphony Orchestra of Vienna 
in the South American States. The music of 
Strauss, by the way, is at home again in 
London, for the best of his early tone-poems 
are in the repertory of the Promenade Con- 
certs, and they will be *' hailed with joy by 
those who have suffered from the deprivation 
of the last six years." 

No doubt there will be plenty of Strauss*s 
music in New York this season. This may 
give relief from the Bruckner and the Mahler 
symphonies with which we are threatened. 





HEN it was stated that the Organist 
was incorporated with the Sack- 
but, it was reasonable to suppose 
that the critical tone of this 
;5nglish magazine would be gentle, suave, 
reassuring. Reading the July ntmiber, we are 
convinced that the editor and the contributors 
are violent men, delighting in the free use of 
the rapier and the bludgeon. The oratorios 
•' Ruth " (not C&ar Franck's) and *' Freedom " 
are dismissed with a long-drawn sneer: the 
writers might have contented themselves with 
the phrase ** miserable twaddle.*' Mr. Walter 
Rummel is the musical counterpart of Battling 
Burrows; a characterizer of **the saddest in 
terms of music*'; **the worst he could do for 
Schumann's * Kinderscenen ' was not worse 
than the music as conceived by the composer, " 
his ** excruciating rendering of an excruciating 
version of the 'Ride of the Valkyries* should 
have secured him his passport back to the 
place where he is acclaimed as a master- 
pianist." Boughton's "Immortal Hour" is 
*' abysmally boring." And what is to be said 
of this description of the song to whose strains 
Queen Etain leaves for fairy land? **The 
melody is a skillful combination of the chorus 
'I've made up my mind to sail away,* which 
was so popular in the halls some seventeen 
years ago, and the incomparable carol of Mr. 
Albert Onesime Britannicus Gwath Vloyd 
Louis Chevalier concerning * The Future Mrs. 
*Awkins, ' while the accompaniment, com- 
menting upon the situation in the approved 
style of a Greek chorus, brings to one's ears the 
very harmonies to which Dr. Vaughan Will- 
iams has set *It*s a long way further than 
Knighton.' Verily a poet's touch!" 



R. ERNEST NEWMAN is roasted 
in a paragraph and also in an 
elaborate article of four pages 
entitled: **A Critique of Pure 
Cant: Being an Earnest Inquiry into the 
Nature of the New Man." These puns take 
us back to the old days of British burlesque 
shows. In a footnote delicate attention is 
paid to Hugo Wolf, "whose notorious in- 
fatuation with the productions of his own 
brain, was only a familiar symptom of that 
most distressing and almost universal com- 
plaint from which he suffered.** 

Nor does Mr. Walter Damrosch escape for 
the "scandal** of the New York Sjonphony 
Orchestra*s performance of Elgar*s First 
Sjonphony. " I do not wish to be rude to the 
orchestra which seems a very competent body 
of players, but I can*t help feeling that the 
performance in question under Mr. Dam- 
rosch*s guidance constituted one of the most 
brazen instances of musical impertinence that 
one can recall for a long time. It was replete 
with all the worst features of wild nineteenth 
century ' Kapellmeisterei * and only our habit- 
ual courtesy towards guests can have re- 
strained some members of the audience from 
expressing their views in a stronger manner 
than mere abstention from applause. By all 
means let us have the plums of modem 
German music over here if there are any, but 
do not let us slide back to the very worst 
traditions of German pedantry.** 

"Our habitual courtesy.** Of the SackbtU 
or of the London audience? 




N the other hand the Jime number, 
the latest received, of the Ches- 
terian is amiably informing. We 
read about Gustav Hoist, Stra- 
vinsky's " Pulcinella, ** a plea for a renascence 
in out-door music, the composer Paul de 
Maleingreau, and there are letters about music 
in London, Belgium, Holland. We were 
especially pleased by two quotations under 
the heading "Old Refrains.** The first is 
from Gr^try's curious "Essais sur la Musi- 
que. ** "Music as such will be the sport of 
fashion every ten or fifteen years. * *A singer of 
more than ordinary sensibility** (for sensibil- 
ity" read "sensitiveness"). "A composer 
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whose genius will avoid the beaten track, a 
lunatic of sorts whose madness will draw on 
the inexhaustible multitude of novelties; or 
roulades which may suit certain singers but 
which are nearly always detrimental to the 
expression, cadenzas ... all that musical 
luxur>'^ will perish and perhaps be reborn 
during the same century. But none of these 
changes constitute any important evolution 
in the foundation of the art of music. Truth 
alone makes the worth of a work, fashion 
cannot touch it.*' 

The other quotation is from a letter of Liszt 
to Balzac in 1837: **It has been said that 
eloquence is required as much of those who 
listen as of those who speak. The same thing 
applies to music." 




E all have heard much about the 
respect shown by the Bolshevists 
towards music and musicians. 
A letter written by Mr. Louis 
Abbiate, who was chosen violoncello professor 
at the Petrograd Conservatory before the 
war and lived in that city nearly three years 
under the Bolshevist regime has been pub- 
lished in Paris. 

The younger musicians are overworked. 
They are often obliged to play in three places 
the same evening. The weak, the aged, fall 
like the horses. The teachers at the Con- 
servatory have been decimated. Fifteen died 
in one year as the result of privations and 
excessive fatigue. While the soldiers prefer 
dance music, they are served abundantly with 
music of a serious nature, orchestral and 
chamber. The great orchestral concerts were 
abandoned in winter because the halls could 
not be heated. Concerts with programs of a 
casino nature were given in barracks, Russian 
music chiefly, by orchestras including ex- 
cellent musicians, professors of composition, 
piano teachers, men like Akimenko, Stein- 
berg, Winkler. Novices conducted, chosen for 
their political views. The Government has 
organized through the Bureau of Fine Arts 
chamber-music concerts. No new composi- 
tions, save some by the **Conmiissaire du 
D^partement de la Musique, *' an old con- 
servatory pupil, naturally a Bolshevist. The 
favorite performances in the opera house 



are ballets and the operas in which Chaliapine 
takes part. To lessen the importance of the 
Conservatory, the * ' bourgeois ' * Conserva- 
tory, there are district music schools, but 
there is no stimulation, no rivalry. There is 
no wood for heating; the pupils are few; the 
teachers are exhausted by other work. More 
than half the teachers at the Conservatory 
disappeared in the course of two years; many 
are dead, still more sought refuge in distant 
provinces or foreign lands. M. Abbiate's 
class sank from about fifty to eight, who 
were from eleven to fifteen years old. They 
could not study; there were no strings, no 
music. 

A teacher at the Conservatory receives 
11,000 roubles a month, in a district school 
5000, in a theater or film-house 5000. Playing 
in two or three barracks or factories he re- 
ceives 40,000 in food. ** Working like a galley 
slave, a musician can gain 60 to 70,000 roubles 
a month, an insufficient stun to notirish a 
family; for to noiuish oneself in a manner not 
to perish in a few months from exhaustion, it 
is necessary for each person to spend daily a 
minimvun of 1200 roubles. Other money or 
other food is obtained by selling or exchanging 
all one's possessions. The linen, clothing, 
plate, jewels of citizens pass into the hands 
of the peasant for flour. . . . Under this 
regime the conditions of material life are such 
that everyone is reduced to the state of the 
brute. After two and a half years passed 
imder this tyranny, I can think of no more 
dangerous scourge for hvunanity.'* 




ETLIN, a French pianist, a pupil 
of the late Louis Dimmer, has 
published reminiscences of his 
teacher, who had much to say 
about his intercourse with Rossini. Accord- 
ing to Dimmer the first performance of Liszt's 
two Legends— the St. Francis that walked on 
the billows, and the St. Francis that preached 
to the birds — took place at Rossini's home 
with Liszt as pianist. Dimmer also said that 
Rossini wrote a song on a single note with a 
richly harmonized accompaniment. Thus 
did he anticipate the ** Monotone*' of Peter 
Cornelius, with which Dimmer apparently was 
unacquainted. 
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HE newspapers reported the death 
of Rudolph Escher, *'the only 
manufacturer of ocarinas in the 
United States/* He discovered 
the instrument in the ruins of Pompeii, made 
one, introduced it, and later improved it. Mr. 
Charles Pike Sawyer, who writes entertain- 
ingly about theatrical matters for the N. Y. 
Evening Post says that the new Standard 
Dictionary ignores the word, and the Century 
Dictionary calls it a toy. The inference is 
that dictionaries are here at fault, but the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary gives this re- 
spectful definition: ** Egg-shaped terra-cotta 
musical instnmient. [It. {oca goose — INA)]." 




N English psychologist suggests 
that there should be a new classi- 
fication of women; one made 
according to their musical pre- 
erences. Thus the admirer of Beethoven is 
energetic and loyal; she will make a wife in 
whom one should have full confidence. The 
admirer of Mendelssohn is affectionate but 
of a melancholy disposition. The lover of 
Chopin is sentimental; the lover of Bach, is 
methodical, a good manager, etc., etc. O 
Music, what crimes are committed in thy 
name! 




OR folk lorists : A concert of Gali- 
cian music was recently given in 
Spain. Jose Foms wrote con- 
tradicting the general impression 

folk songs of that province are 
"The Galician songs. 



that the 

steeped in melancholy 
rich in rhythms are lively, sanely and spon- 
taneously joyful." Victoriano Garcia Marti 
supported the traditional view: "Galicia is a 
retiring and reticent soul, rather sad, very 
noble . . . the aristocratic mark of its people 
is seen in its familiarity with grief. If one 
should pull out the golden nail that pierces its 
heart, Galicia would regret its suffering.*' 

Now comes Raoul Laparra, who thinks 
that the two views are extreme. "The ex- 
pression of a people is not often wholly joyous, 
rarely completely sad; it is much more fre- 
quently enveloped, dominated by fatality or 
cradled in faith. Under dance music, if you 
look, you will almost always find the prayer. 



Animation is not necessarily an element of 
joy. It is remarkable how little laughter there 
is in Spain. So much the better, for is not 
true happiness, like true misery, a 'fatality' 
which should be regarded gravely?" 




HE Spaniard Gascue, who has 
joined the majority, wrote a 
singular article on Debussy, 
which was published in the 
Harmonia of Madrid. He found that Debussy 
expresses non-existence in his music. ** Be- 
tween beauty in dissolution, the dream that 
precedes the eternal silence, and the beauty 
that sings of hiunan life in a firm manner, the 
heart does not hesitate; it prefers the latter, 
which is far superior to the musical nirvana 
that enwraps us in a dangerous somnolence, 
capable of engendering conceptions that lead 
to a total disaggregation of organized sound, to 
lyric nothingness, as a narcotic induces sleep 
that knows no waking." 




HE Beggar's Opera," will be 
performed in this country in the 
course of the season — after how 
many years ? For this opera was 
once a favorite in the United States, although 
some objected to its lack of morals, so that 
Hazlitt, speaking of Edmund Kean's visit to 
America,waxed sarcastic over American taste. 
The revival in London has been successful. 
The one hundredth performance took place 
on September ist. This success excited 
wonder, for the peculiar hiunors of the book 
were of their own epoch. As a London critic 
wrote in June: "You can hardly imagine the 
most brilliantly witty topical revue of our own 
time appealing, say, to a London audience a 
couple of centuries hence, and least of all a 
revue which made merry over the doings of a 
preposterous set of thieves and rogues and 
their associates of both sexes." The critic 
found that the secret of the triiunph was 
probably in the oddity of the whole thing; 
then there was the charm of "atmosphere" 
in the production, and "most important of all 
there was the music, a chain of delicious 
things, so purely national in their idiom as to 
make one despair of those people who persist 
in arguing that there is no such thing as a 
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native idiom in music. . . . How came it, 
one wonders, that times as good as these, and 
never vulgar, were among the things beloved 
by the *man in the street* in the early eigh- 
teenth century? And why have we deter- 
iorated so sadly in the matter of the standard 
of the 'popular* music approved by the *man 
in the street * of 1920 ? ** 




T is often said by solemn historians 
of music, deep thinkers all of 
them, that **The Beggar*s Opera'* 
was a skit on Italian opera. It is 
doubtful whether John Gay had any such 
thought in his head. His play was more like 
a revue in which any allusion to a topic of the 
day that would raise a laugh is introduced. 
Of course, then, there was a joke here and 
there at the expense of the fashionable insti- 
tution, as when Gay said in the introduction 
that he had taken care to give parts of equal 
importance to the two leading ladies. Gay's 
opera appeared when the rivalry between 
Cuzzoni and Faustina was at its height. 
Then there is the remark, **I hope I may be 
forgiven that I have not made my opera 
throughout imnattiral, like those in vogue, I 
have no recitative.*' 

But one of Gay's most delightful remarks is 
in a letter written to Swift, when he spoke of 
the success of the opera : ** Lord Cobham says, 
that I should have printed it in Italian over 
against the English, that the ladies might have 
understood what they read.** 

A manly fellow, this John Gay. We quote 
the same letter: *'I made no interest, either 
for approbation, or money; nor hath anybody 
been pressed to take tickets for my benefit ; 
notwithstanding which, I think I shall make 
an addition to my fortune of between six and 
seven hundred pounds. I know this account 
will give you pleasure, as I have pushed 
through this precarious affair without servility 
or flattery." 



critic wrote: ''How gladly would not many of 
the public have heard some of those * less than 
masterpieces* — of the imhackneyed order — 
for which Sir Thomas Beecham recently 
entered a much-needed plea rather than listen 
time and again to 'Bohdme* (seven perfor- 
mances), 'Tosca* (five), 'Manon Lescaut' and 
'Butterfly* which between them claimed six 
evenings!*' This critic thought that of 
Puccini's Trittico the " Gionn Schicchi'* seems 
the more likely to stay. 




is a pleasure to hear of our 
fellow townsman Mr. Templeton 
Strong again. His "Artist's 
Life" for violin solo and orches- 
at the recent Swiss Musical 
among the new pieces for the 
Concerts in London. He has 



tra, played 

Festival, is 

Promenade 

lived in Europe for so many years, and so 

little has been reported about him and his 

activities, that some have counted him among 

the dead. 

Late in July someone wrote about him to 
the Daily Telegraph of London, saying that he 
was a fellow student with Strong many years 
ago; that Strong was a ''very serious-minded 
composer and a very accomplished musician, 
who had, nevertheless, a keen sense of humor. 
I have in my library, a ' Polka Fugale '• — nearly 
a perfect fugue in polka form! — ^a most in- 
spiring piece by him." The correspondent 
then tells a story about Strong's fine sym- 
phony "Tristram** {sic). Guess again. The 
symphony is "Sintram.** If we are not mis- 
taken — ^we are far from books of reference — 
this symphony was performed here under Mr. 
Seidl*s direction. 

Strong, who must now be about sixty-five 
vears old, an intimate friend of MacDowell, 
taught in Boston for a year, but he was not 
happy in routine work. As a composer, he 
was ultra-fastidious in his taste. 



ON DON was not well pleased with 
the recent operatic season at 
Covent Garden. The repertory 
was especially disappointing. 
Twenty-five programs out of sixty were 
devoted wholly or in part to Puccini. As one 




DME idea of Disraeli*s taste in 
theatrical matters can be derived 
from the concluding volumes of 
Mr. Buckle's biography. There 

is this astonishing judgment of "H. M. S. 

Pinafore.** "Except at Wycombe Fair, in 
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my youth, I have never seen anything so bad 
as * Pinafore.' It was not even a burlesque, a 
sort of provincial * Black-eyed Susan/ Prin- 
cess Mary's fan spoke voliunes of disgust and 
disappointment, but who could have told her 
to go there?*' 

His remarks in his novels about music and 
musicians would not fill many columns, but 
one of his best descriptions of character is that 
of the impresario Villebecque in ** Coningsby." 
Adele Bami in **Tancred" was suggested by 
Giula Grisi. "Baroni — that is, the song of 
Aaron : the name of old clothes men in London 
and of caliphs at Bagdad." 




MONO the manuscripts left by 
Boito are two novels, which will 
be published. One of them was 
written long ago. Why did it 
share the fate of his opera *'Nero"? And 
what has become of ** Nero " ? The story was 
that Mr. Tuscanini had sworn a solemn oath 
to bring it out at Milan; hence his long sojourn 
in Italy ; hence his refusal to consider an offer 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra after 
Dr. Muck was interned. Dr. Muck, by the 
way registered recently at an inn of St. 
Moritz in Switzerland: * * Dr. Karl Muck and 
Mrs. Muck, Boston, Mass." 




HE London Times commenting 
on the programs prepared for the 
Promenade Concerts — they be- 
gan on August 14th — regretted 
the ** timely second-rate" music announced 
for performance. "Does anyone really want 
to listen to the overtures of Goldmark?" 
But are his overtures to **Sakuntala," ** Pro- 
metheus, " ** Sappho, " so ** tamely second- 
rate ? " It should be remembered that London 
critics speak respectfully of Sullivan's **In 
Memoriam" overture. When the Times 
deplores the presence of *'one or two musical 
atrocities like Gounod's 'Ave Maria* on 
Bach's Prelude, and futilities like Raff's 
'Cavatina,' which are allowed to degrade the 
first parts of Saturday nights," we easily 
sympathize with the writer. No doubt 
Hellmesberger's wretched perversion of Han- 
del's simple air from "Serse" (''Handel's 
Largo") is also on a program. The Times 
quotes the old answer: The public likes them. 
"Yes, but they like better things just as well. 
Not a single florin would be lost if they quietly 
disappeared." Then there are the ballads. 
"Nothing can replace them, for they are a 
matter of business, a condition of the bargain 
which offers to musical people ten weeks of the 
finest orchestral music, ranging from Purcell 
and Bach to Wagner, Debussy, and Elgar, 
with the possibility of a surprise here and 
there in the shape of a good new work. It is 
not such a bad bargain, and it is one which 
musical people accept the more cheerfully, 
since they can get their music and go away 
before the ballads begin." 
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By Orlando a. Mansfield, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O., ETC. 
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OME few years ago, when reading 
for the first time Professor Prouts 
latest treatises on the orchestra, 
our attention was arrested by a 
statement made by the author to the effect 
that when arranging in London for a perfor- 
mance of Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," he was 
unable to find a performer upon the serpent 
in the whole of the city, so completely had the 
instrument fallen into disuse. That the asser- 
tion of the celebrated theorist was absolutely 
correct may be inferred from another state- 
ment made by a clerical writer in a compara- 
tively recent issue of one of the London 
musical journals, in this case to the effect that 
there were only two specimens of the serpent in 
the entire city, — one in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and another — concerning which we 
shall have something more to say at a later 
stage of this paper — in the window of the 
Homeland Association, Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden. The maker of the first named speci- 
men was Gerock Wolf, of London, who was 
working in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, while the maker of the second named 
sample was D'Almaine, of 20 Soho Square, 
London. This latter model had been used in 
Ashburton Parish Church, Devonshire, some 
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ninety years ago, by one Thomas Bastow, at a 
time when the serpent was a recognized con- 
stituent of the instrumental forces employed 
to accompany psalm tunes and anthems in 
the parish churches of rural England. 

Professor Prout further adds that he had to 
allow the serpent part of *'St. Paul" to be 
played upon a tuba, as is now generally done. 
This and the preceding statements concerning 
existing specimens of the serpent together 
serve to remind us that we were, in one sense 
at least, more fortimate than the late Dublin 
professor, for we not only saw and heard, but 
actually handled and, at one time, en- 
deavored to play a D'Almaine instrument. 
This was in those now remote days when the 
writer was young in reality rather than by 
courtesy. **Just about that time,'* as Uncle 
Remus would say, **we were very much in- 
terested in a church choir in a charming little 
village on the borders of Selwood Forest, in 
the beautiful west of England. In this choir 
there happened to be a good man of remark- 
able native musical talent who not only 
possessed a serpent but was able to play it in a 
fairly creditable manner. At Christmas time 
the choir was in the habit of rendering season- 
able music before the houses of the principal 
residents of the district; and it was at these al 
fresco performances that the serpent was 
utilized to support the bass voices, the other 
parts being assisted by flutes, clarinets, etc. 
And although the writer never heard any of 
these caroUings out-of-doors, he heard a good 
deal of them within; as the good feeling which 
existed between him and this particular choir 
was such that they would never do anything 
in public which they had not rehearsed with 
him in private, or upon which he had not set 
the seal of his approval. Thus it was that we 
not only had frequent opportunities of listen- 
ing to **that old serpent," and getting some 
practical knowledge of the instrument; but 
we even acquired a sneaking fondness for the 
grotesque looking piece of musical mechanism, 
so much so, that although the specimen with 
which we had to deal was by no means the 
most perfect of its kind, yet we heard and 
knew enough of it to regret the relegation of 
the species to curiosity shops and secondhand 
furniture establishments; and, finally, we es- 
tablished a belief that, as Bonavia Hunt once 
expressed it, ** in the hands of a skillful player *' 



the serpent "could still be made to form a 
most valuable addition to the orchestra of the 
present day." 

The curious name attached to the instru- 
ment, — bad enough in English, but still more 
uncouth in German, in which it is called 
Schlangenrohr (snake reed or pipe), — is un- 
doubtedly derived from its shape which has 
been described as three *'U shaped turns 
followed by a circular convolution." One of 
these turns is, of course, inverted, thus giving 
the instrument the appearance of a snake in 
motion. Its invention is attributed, with 
true antiquarian generosity, to a French 
ecclesiastic of the Middle Ages, one Canon 
Edm6 Guillaiune, of Auxerre, about 1590; 
and the fact that the instrument was fre- 
quently used in continental churches seems to 
support this generally received tradition. 
Historically the serpent is interesting because 
being now the sole survivor, and at one time 
forming the natural bass, of the instruments 
known as cometti or zinken, — wind instru- 
ments played with a conical ivory mouthpiece, 
and not blown through a lateral hole as is the 
flute, nor played with a reed as is the clarinet. 
The zinke consisted of two long and more or 
less curved pieces of wood glued together in 
the form of an S-shaped tube. The treble 
comet (not to be confused with the modern 
brass instrument of that name) was fairly 
straight, and possessed a pretty clear tone; 
but the bass comet suffered considerably from 
spinal curvature, and emitted a sound more 
remarkable for quantity than for quality. 
The zinken were much used in church services, 
and even as late as 1 715 they were utilized for 
playing chorals from the tops of German 
church towers. In his Church Cantatas 
Bach used them either to strengthen the 
choral melody, to play with the trombones, or 
to combine with other wind or brass instru- 
ments. To Englishmen these comets are inter- 
esting as being, according to Sir John Hawkins, 
the instruments adopted by the Restoration 
clergy to play the treble part, and thus endea- 
vor to compensate for the lack of boys* voices 
so noticeable in the cathedral choirs consti- 
tuted directly after the Restoration. 

And, as we shall see presently in the case 
of the serpent, the zinken did not lack for 
classical employment and inmiediate popular- 
ity. By Handel they were used in Tamerlane, 
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and by Gluck in the original scores of Orfeo, 
Alceste, Armida, and both Iphigenias. Nor 
was the popularity of these instruments 
altogether transient, for as late as 1636, a 
Parisian publisher issued a five part fantasia 
for these instruments, by H. Lejeune. In 
Germany, the Stadtpfeifer, or municipal 
pipers, used these instruments from the 
seventeenth to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the larger comet beng used for 
alarms of fire or war. Hence this particular 
variety was called Stadtkalb (town calf). 

But if we may judge by the encomiimis 
pronounced upon the instnmient by contem- 
porary writers, and the regrets expressed at 
ts disappearance, it would seem as if all the 
comets could not have been troubled with the 
bellowing spirit of those last mentioned. For 
instance, Artusi, an able Italian writer and 
composer, writing in the year 1600, says that 
the tone of the cornet resembled **the bright- 
ness of a sunbeam piercing the darkness, when 
one hears it amongst the voices in cathedrals, 
churches, or chapels.*' Then Evelyn, the 
English diarist, under date of December 21, 
1663, regrets that he **now no more heard the 
comet which gave life to the organ; that in- 
strument quite left off in which the English 
were so skillful.'* Mattheson, of Hamburg, 
the friend and sometime rival of Handel, 
writing in 1739, says that **the fine zinken 
and trombones, which formerly were con- 
sidered to be of one family . . . are now 
seemingly banished from our churches . . . 
especially the zinke, which, in spite of its 
harshness, is so penetrating." Finally, to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth century, 
Schubart, an erratic German composer and 
musical writer, said, "a good player on the 
zinke can now only be found in Germany, and 
even there . . . but very few are left.** From 
this it seems pretty evident that the gradual 
disuse of the zinken must have come from 
some other cause than the quality of their 
tone. Their downfall was probably due to the 
fact that they required so much exertion on 
the part of the performer — an individual who, 
for ever proceeding along the line of least 
resistance, would be quite willing to forsake 
the cornet for some more modem instrument 
of finer tone and lighter manipulation. 

So much then for the predecessors and com- 
panions of the serpent. Although existing 



more than a century and a half after the 
comets, and continuing in general use for at 
least a century after the decline of these 
historic instnmients, the serpent resembled 
them very closely in many features of its con- 
struction. In the first place, both instnmients 
were made of wood, that of the serpent being 
derived from the nut tree. Sometimes the 
fashioning of the instrument was accomplished 
by the rather primitive and laborious process 
of hollowing out two pieces of the wood and 
glueing them together, finally adding a leather 
covering. At one time the first joint was 
strengthened by having ox sinews glued round 
it. Later on brass was substituted for wood, 
and would doubtless have been exclusively 
used for that purpose had the poor serpent 
succeeded in retaining its quondam popularity. 
Canon W. E. Dickson, sometime Precentor of 
Ely Cathedral, imagines that instead of 
hollowing out wood from the solid, as pre- 
viously stated, **a conical and polygonal tube, 
some eight feet in length, was glued up from 
narrow strips of thin wood, with the aid of 
rings or moulds; and that, after being planed 
or smoothed to a true circixlar section, the 
convolutions were formed by the well-known 
operation called 'mitreing,* — an operation 
troublesome enough in this case, and calling 
for much patience, but presenting no insuper- 
able difficulty to any neat joiner. Probably 
the whole was covered with leather." ** Cer- 
tainly, " the Canon says, ** I should not myself 
willingly attempt the construction of a 
serpent!'* 

As has been just remarked, the length of the 
serpent's tube (not tongue in this case, be it 
noted!) was about eight feet, the bore being 
conical throughout. The width of the tube, 
however, varied from about five eighths of an 
inch at the mouthpiece to about four inches 
at the open end. The tube was pierced with 
six round holes for the three fingers of each 
hand. At first these holes were arranged for 
convenience only, but latterly they were more 
scientifically disposed. The instrument was 
also furnished with keys, and the number of 
these increased with that of the passing years. 
In 1780, one Regibo, of Lille, modified the 
bore and also added f tirther keys. The mouth- 
piece of the serpent was bowl or cup shaped, 
like that of the brass instruments of to-day, 
here being one of the many peculiarities of the 
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instrument, and another respect in which it 
resembled the old cornet, viz: — that although 
a wind instrument and made of wood, it was 
not blown laterally like the flute, had no reed 
like the clarinet, but possessed a mouthpiece 
like the brass, again differing from most of the 
brass instruments in that it boasted of keys 
and not pistons, the latter being an invention 
of a later date. The serpent was held in front 
of the player, supported by his thtunbs and 
first fingers, and was played at right angles to 
itself, the tube containing the mouthpiece 
being bent accordingly so as to be within easy 
reach of the player's lips. 

But in addition to the peculiarities just 
mentioned, one special characteristic of the 
serpent was that in playing an ascending scale 
the fingering proceeds upwards in the right 
hand and downwards in the left. This, as 
will be obvious to those of otir readers who 
have definite and practical knowledge of wind 
instruments, is on account of the fact that 
three of the holes are placed on an ascending 
curve of the instrument and three on the de- 
scending curve. The harmonics of the serpent 
are those of an open tube, viz: — the 8ve, 
1 2th, etc.; so that in this respect it resembles 
the flute, oboe, and bassoon. Its scale, how- 
ever, is said to be "capricious and fortuitous 
in the highest degree." Berlioz speaks of 
tenor D with its 5th and 8ve above, as being 
of much greater power than the other tones; 
and, in consequence thereof, he warns players 
of the instrument to ** apply themselves with 
all care to overcome these startling inequali- 
ties as much as possible.'' Dr. Bona via Hunt 
declares that this "alleged uncertainty of tone 
production" must have been one of the 
principal causes of the instnmient's decline in 
popularity. But pretty much the same in- 
equalities occur in other wind instruments, 
e.g., the clarinet, and yet in the hands of 
competent players they are so concealed as to 
give no hint whatever of their existence. 

The compass of the serpent was rather more 
than 2yi octaves, from A on the third ledger 
line below the bass staff upwards. This, 
however, was the compass of the serpent when 
pitched in B flat. When in C, the compass, of 
course, would be a whole tone higher. Peter 
Lichtenthal (i 780-1 853), the, Presburg musi- 
cian and writer who spent the major portion of 
his lifetime in Milan, gives the lowest note of 



the serpent as D, a 5th below the A just 
mentioned; but such a note as this could only 
have been produced by a player of very ex- 
ceptional "lip." For the serpent in B flat, 
the notation adopted was generally a major 
second higher than the sounds required; but 
most composers wrote for the serpent in C, 
writing as for a non-transposing instrtiment. 
This was Mendelssohn's method. He also 
placed the serpent part on the same staff as 
that for the contrafagotto. Dr. Stone the 
eminent musical scientist relates that about 
1865 he played the serpent for the Sacred 
Harmonic Society's concerts, and then from 
parts written for a non-transposing instru- 
ment, or for a serpent in C. 

Concerning the tone quality of the instru- 
ment criticism has not been altogether favor- 
able. Indeed the tone has been described as 
"uncertain," "rough," "coarse," and we 
know not what besides. Mersenne. the 
French Franciscan monk, mathematician, and 
musician of the earlier seventeenth centtiry, 
declares that "even when played by a boy" 
the tone of the serpent is sufficiently powerful 
to "support the voices of twenty robust 
monks." Handel is reported to have declared 
that the serpent now under discussion could 
never have been the serpent that tempted 
Eve in the garden of Eden, the inference 
being, of course, that Eve's serpent must have 
had a vastly more mellow tone than the one 
we are endeavoring to describe. Both these 
opinions, however, are surpassed by that of 
Berlioz who, after describing the tone quality 
of the serpent as "essentially barbarous," 
goes on to speak of its "frigid and abominable 
blaring," and concludes by regarding it as 
"better suited to the rites of the sanguinary 
Druidical worship than to those of the Catho- 
lic religion." But whatever we may think of 
Berlioz ^ a critic, neither his experiments in 
chtu"ch music nor his moral characteristics 
can be regarded as of sufficient value to entitle 
him to say what instruments are or are not 
suitable for religious places, purposes, and 
occasions. On the other hand, Lichtenthal, 
in his "Dizionario della Musica" (1826), 
speaks very highly of the serpent; Mendels- 
sohn, writing from Paris in 1832, describes the 
effect of the plain song at St. Sulpice, accom- 
panied by a serpent, as being so fine as to be 
scarcely conceivable, — ^an opinion, be it ob- 
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moment." For we can now admit that, when 
the function of study has been fulfilled, there 
does enter the element of ** inspiration*' — 
something that is frequently the product of 
the sympathetic mutual relation of player 
and audience, and proceeds as much from 
the one as from the other. This mysterious 
factor comes to crown the labor that has been 
devoted to preparation, and is the supreme 
reward of the interpretative artist. 



IV 

ATTENTION — * * HORIZONTAL * ' AND 
'* PERPENDICULAR** 

The pianoforte student has, even more than 
any other class of music student, to keep in 
mind the importance of listening not merely 
to each sound at the moment when it begins, 
but also to the whole duration of the sound up to 
the moment at which it ceases. 

The special importance of this in pianoforte 
playing lies obviously in the characteristic 
limitation of the instrument — the fact that 
as soon as any sotmd has been produced the 
player retains only a partial control over it, 
and that it diminishes progressively in in- 
tensity. In consequence of this limitation 
one cannot produce a hgaio such as is to be 
obtained, for example, from the clarinet; and 
the effect which we know by that name, and 
which is such a necessary part of a pianist's 
equipment, is to a large extent an illusion. 

In achieving this legitimate deception, and 
estimating the initial intensity of any note, 
two things must be remembered, (i) Both 
the length of the note and the accent (or lack 
of accent) which would naturally be due to 
its rhythmical position must be taken into ac- 
count. (2) In passages of moderate speed it 
is frequently necessary to judge any note's 
initial tone by comparing it with the preceding 
note, not at the beginning, but at the end of 
the latter' s duration. 

As there is a wide range of difference in the 
sustaining power of various pianos, and of 
the various registers of the same instnunent, 
the player has to be ready to make constant, 
and ultimately instinctive, adjustments of his 
treatment of the key, to comply with the 
demands of his ear. 



While continuous attention throughout the 
whole duration of each sound is necessary, it 
is equally essential to listen to each individual 
not^ of a chord, or each individual ** voice" of 
a contrapuntal passage, whether the said note 
or voice is to be prominent or subordinate. 
As has been suggested by Mr. Tobias Matthay, 
each chord should be heard, not as a vague 
** block" of sound, but with distinct realization 
of its separate components. 

Even in simple octave passages, it is quite 
common to find pupils, who are not usually 
inattentive, failing to observe the occasional 
omission of either the upper or lower note. 
What generally happens in this case is that 
they feel the key with their finger, and take it 
for granted that it has been depressed far 
enough to produce the soimd. 

Further, the pianist's power to influence 
the ** color" of a passage depends to a large 
extent on his being able to give tonal diflfer- 
ences to various simultaneous sounds. The 
most obvious application of this, of course, is 
seen in giving prominence to a melody sup- 
ported by a succession of chords. This, and 
the similar pianist's trick of emphasizing the 
upper or lower note of a melody played in 
octaves, can easily degenerate into irritating 
mannerisms, when employed mechanically. 
These are, however, rudimentary instances 
of what is, when applied with true artistic 
judgment, a considerable factor in a pianist's 
success — his power to throw into relief any 
part of the musical texttire. One of his first 
tasks, when he has got some general concep- 
tion of the music, is to decide just what rela- 
tions the various "strands" of this texttire 
must bear to one another. In the case of 
repetitions of the same phrase, for example, 
it has to be settled whether the repetition 
should be an exact reproduction of the first 
statement or whether, by rearranging the 
tonal values, some fresh light should be 
thrown upon the passage. 

This takes for granted that it is the business 
of the pianist, as interpreter, to go beyond the 
usually very general indications — piano, mezzo- 
forte, fortissimo, etc. — of the composer; these 
can hardly ever apply equally to all parts of 
the tonal fabric, from bass to treble, and it is 
of course unlikely that any but the most 
hopelessly unmusical would so apply them. 
What is insisted upon now is that the precise 
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was afterwards scratched out, Schoelcher 
thinks that **very probably the composer 
could not find anyone clever enough to please 
him upon it; but he evidently wished to use 
it.** The serpent is also to be found in Bee- 
thoven's March in D, written for a military 
band, and performed at a parade in Vienna 
on June 4, 1816. In opera the serpent appears 
in Rossini's "Siege of Corinth," in Auber's 
**Masaniello," in Verdi's "Sicilian Vespers," 
and in Wagner's "Rienzi." There is also a 
part for the instrument in Sir William Stem- 
dale Bennett's "May Queen." 

Professor Prout states that the last impor- 
tant use of the serpent was in Wagner's "Last 
Supper of the Apostles " ; but its most effective 
employment in oratorio is unquestionably to 
be found in Mendelssohn's "St. Paul" where, 
in the chorus "The nations now are the 
Lord's, " there occurs the lower B flat. In this 
work the serpent is used in the overttire and in 
most of the principal choruses, occasionally 
with the contrafagotto. Mendelssohn also 
uses the instrument in his "Meeresstille" 
Overture, in which the serpent and contra- 
fagotto play from the sanie staff and are 
seldom used separately from each other. But 
whatever Mendelssohn did he certainly did 
with consimunate taste, and to this statement 
his serpent parts form no exception. 

Another proof of the one time popularity 
of the serpent is to be found in the several 
attempts which were made to create other 
members of the same family. For instance, 
in 1 85 1, Jordan, of Liverpool, produced a 
contra serpent, an instrument so unwieldy as 
to actually require a stand or support. Then 
Beacham invented, Prospdre (of Jullien's 
orchestra) played, and the Scottish firm of 
Glen manufacttired, the serpenticleide, really 
an ophicleide of wood instead of brass. But 
no successful attempts were made to grapple 
with the inherent defects of the serpent and, 
as a natural consequence it had to give way 
to the more certain and easier manipulated 
euphonitun, bombardon, or bass tuba. A 
method for the serpent was published some 
years ago by Messrs. Cocks and Co., of 
London. 

Players on the serpent have never been 
especially notorious, although at one time 
they must have been fairly numerous. Dr. 
Stone speaks of one celebrity, known as Hur- 



worth, who hailed from Richmond, Yorkshire, 
and had a post in the private band of George 
III. This good man actually played flute 
variations upon his somewhat unwieldy 
instrument, so he must have been somewhat of 
a virtuoso in his day and generation. Canon 
Dickson remembered him well, even at the 
distance of seventy years. After the death of 
George III Hxuworth appears to have re- 
turned to his native town. He is described by 
Canon Dickson as tall and spare, "a sergeant 
in the North Yorkshire militia" of 1830, 
"marching with the band of his regiment, 
holding his queer instrument in front of his 
breast." The worthy Canon further asserts 
that poor Hxuworth must at last have fallen 
upon somewhat evil days, indeed, "was in 
htimble, if not needy circtunstances, and in 
delicate health, " but cheered and assisted by 
the visits of the little lad, afterwards Canon 
Dickson, and his mother. The Canon also 
describes Hxuworth's instrument as "painted 
light green, with a gilded imitation of a scaly 
skin, and a wicked looking head, with pro- 
truding forked tongue. Another instrument 
painted black, with less decoration, was per- 
haps used on wet days." Then the old Sacred 
Harmonic Society boasted of two serpentists, 
Messrs. Standed and Pimlett. And, as we 
have already observed, the serpent in the old 
French churches was a standing institution, 
the performer being known as the serpent d* 
(glise, and being regarded as "a recognized 
functionary." 

Why then did the popularity of the serpent 
decline? We have suggested several technical 
reasons, but there were others. Amongst 
these of course the introduction of the organ 
bulked pretty largely. But there was still 
another factor in the result, not a very promi- 
nent one perhaps, but still one of most decided 
perceptibility. This was the terrible and un- 
fortunate name of the instrument, and the 
apparent impossibility of finding a single 
word which would — or could — adequately 
describe its player. Although a rose by 
another name would smell as sweet, we doubt 
whether it would be thought to do so if we 
suddenly decided to change its name to garlic. 
To get rid of old associations is by no means 
an easy task. Perhaps the orchestral players 
of the last century felt this. It is not pretty 
to be dubbed a " serpentist, " and the title of 
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"church serpent** is a very doubtful one to 
bestow upon any man. Then to allude to any 
poor orchestral player as a '* serpent** — al- 
though it may be taken as a recognition of his 
wisdom — is calculated to be resented as an 
imputation of insincerity ; while to speak of an 
elderly performer on the instnmient as **that 
old serpent** is so shockingly suggestive that 
we doubt whether anyone would have the 
assurance to pronounce the title in the poor 
fellow's hearing, or the courage to **cast the 
same in his teeth.*' Hazlitt once declared 
that "a nickname is the hardest stone that the 
devil can throw at a man." And if we sub- 
stitute the word instrument for man the truth 
remains pretty much the same. There are 
instruments as well as men that, to quote the 
language of Sterne, **have been totally de- 
pressed and Nicodemus'd into nothing" 
through the ** magic bias" of a bad name. 
Of the accuracy of which observation the case 
of the serpent is a standing proof. 



nth 

Prelude to Lohengrin, Wagner; Symphony No. 5, 
Andante, Andante Cantabile, Allegro Moderato ( Valse) . 
Andante Maestoso— Allegro Vivace, Tschaikovsky : 
"The Mystic Trumpeter,'^ Hamilton Harty. 



The chorus of the Columbia University Summer 
Session, under the leadership of Walter Henry Hall, 
gave a very interesting series of three concerts, August 
9th, loth, and nth. The programs were as follows: 

Overture to Magic Flute, Mozart; Symphony 
No. 5 (by request). Allegro con brio, Andante con 
moto. Allegro, Beethoven; Creation (Part One), 
Haydn. 

loth 

Anthem, Palestrina; two chorals from *' Christ- 
mas Oratorio," Bach; "Deeper and Deeper Still," 
Handel; Christmas Hymn; "Lo, How a Rose," Prae- 
torius; "How Blest are They," Tschaikovsky; "Fierce 
was the Wild Billow, " Noble; "Listen to the Lambs," 
R. N. Dett; "Sumer is Icumen," John of Fomsete; 
"Now is the Month of Maying," Thomas Morley; 
"Adieu Sweet Amarillis, " John Wilbye; "The Lass 
with the Dehcate Air," Thomas Ame; "Hymn before 
Action," Walford Davies; "Tell Me Not of a Lovely 
Lass," Cecil Forsvth; Two Songs from the "Choral 
Suite," Edward Elgar. 



The Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia second prize 
composition contest will be extended. The contest will 
close November i , 1920, at noon. A prize of one hun- 
dred dollars will be given for the best a cappella composi- 
tion, in eight parts, for mixed chorus of one hundred 
voices, the conditions as follows: 

The work must not have been given before. 
The right to use the words must be secured by the 
composer, if necessary, and written statement to that 
effect must accompany manuscripts submitted. 

Text may be secular or religious. Preference will be 
given to a secular text, but a worthy religious piece will 
not be discarded on account of the text being religious 
in character. 

The composer should write for eight parts (more, if 
necessary, occasionally), but it is not essential to keep 
eight parts going all the time. The work, however, 
should be interestingly scored for large chorus. 

The composition should be about twelve or fourteen 
I>ages octavo in length, requiring about five minutes for 
performance. It should be well written vocally, and 
not needlessly intricate, or too modulatory in character 
for vocal style. Something of the length o! " The Plume 
Grass, " Sahknovsky (J. Fisher and Brother, New York 
City, publishers), would be a worthy model. The last 
prize was given for " De Sheepfol. " William Y. Webbe, 
composer (H. W. Gray Co., New York City, pub- 
lirfiers). 

Compositions should be sent to N. Lindsay Norden, 
Conductor of the Club, 7200 Cresheim Road, Philadel- 
phia. These should bear only a nom de plume — no other 
mdication as to the composer. A sealed envelope con- 
taining the nom de plume on the outside, and the com- 
poser's name and address inside, should be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. George U. Malpass, 671 1 North Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia. Accompanyuig the manuscript 
should be return postage. The Club cannot guarantee 
the prompt return of manuscripts if postage is not 
included. 

The composition, after its first performance by the 
Mendelssohn Club, will become the composer's property. 
The composer must send with the manuscript a 
i;tatement that the Mendelssohn Club has the exclusive 
right to the first performance of the work, if awarded 
the prize. ^ , 

The judges for the contest will be Professor Walter 
R. Spalding, Head of the Department of Music, Har- 
vard University; Mr. Richard Henry Warren, of New 
York City, Conductor, Composer, and Organist; and 
Mr. N. Lindsay Norden, Conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Club. 

The award will be annoxmced as soon as possible 
after November i, 1920, and not later than January 
If 1921. 

Additional copies of this announcement may be had 
by addressing Mr. N. Lindsay Norden, address above. 



Notice to Organists and Choirmasters 

The new Quarterly, containing Anthems for Christmas and general use, is now ready. 
Copies will be sent upon receipt of application. 
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Jicttuities of CSuild pkcmbevs 

Julius O. Zingg, F. A. G. O., played the following 

Snogram in Kirkpatrick Chapel, Rutgers College, New 
runswick, N. J., on July 28th: 

Sonata No. i, Mendelssohn; Minuet a TAntico, 
Seeboeck; Eventide, Pairclough; Waldweben, Wagner; 
Magic Fire Music, Wagner; Rrelude and Fugue in C 
minor. Bach; Fotmtain Revery, Fletcher; Valse Triste, 
Sibelius; In Paradisum, Dubois; Fiat Lux, Dubois. 



Glen Grant Grabill, A. A. G. O., dedicated the new 
Hall organ at St. John the Evangelist Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on August nth, with the following program: 
Pinlandia, Sibelius; Prayer, Stark; Will o' the Wisp, 
Nevin; Fugue in D minor, Bach; The Nightingale and 
the Rose, Saint-Safins; At Twilight, Stebbins; Desert 
Song, Sheppard; Scotch Fantasia, Macfarlane. 



Mrs. Edith Rotmds Smith, F. A. G. O., organist of 
First Congregational Church, Redlands, Cal., played 
the following program before the State Music Teachers' 
Convention, July oth, on the out-door organ at Balboa 
Park, San Diego: Theme and VariatioqiB, Thiele; Allegro 
Cantabile, from Fifth Symphony, Widor; Serenade, 
Rachmaninoff; Canon in C minor, Schumann; Fantaisie 
inE,Bartlett. 

Mrs. Smith also gave the closing program for the 
Y. W. C. A. Convention at Claremont, Cal., July i6th. 
She played: Chant N^gre, Kramer; Humoresque, Yon; 
Madrigale, Simonetti; Evening Bells and Cradle Song, 
Macfarlane; Canon, Schumann; Fantaisie, Bartlett. 



Alton, Illinois, Aug. 2, 1920. 
Editor, Music Review. 

Dear Sir: 

I have read with much interest, the excellent paper 
prepared by Mr. Hedden for the Convention, and re- 
gretted that a previous lecture engagement, prevented 
my being present. As a member of the Guild, may I 
say a word of congratulation to those who successfully 
passed the examinations, and a word of encouragement 
to those who failed? Nearly every School of Music, 
and many private teachers are offering courses in 
Harmony, Cbimterpoint and Fugue. Such a condition 
is remarkable, on account of the fact, that in the last 
generation, there were only a few such teachers in 
Europe, and these were elderly men who had made a 
serious study of the subject. At that time it was not 
thought necessary that every student should study the 
theory of music, and if so, only the most talented. 
Now, in our own country, we find circulars and adver- 
tisements from all quarters offering these courses, and 
the results we see to-day, are attributable to this condi- 
tion. Are there ten master-teachers of Counterpoint 
and Fugue in America, are there five? For a long time 
I have been acquainted with a vocalist, who in his early 
years seriously studied the theory of music, and wrote 
some creditable church music. Turning his attention to 
singing, on his transcontinental tours he visited the 
Professors of Music in the different cities, and made 
copious notes of his findings. It is excellent reading, 
although for professional reasons it would never do to 
publish the list. He would locate those teachers who 
taught the higher branches of theory, and would state, 
that as he was going to be in the city for a week or so, 
he would like to study Coimterpoint, Fugue and 
Composition. On being assured that he could get w}iat 
he wanted, his first question was, "What text book do 
you use?" "Oh, I never use a book, I have my own 



NOTICE 

Guild members whose subscriptions have only just been paid should apply to the 
H. W. Gray Co. for any back numbers they require of the Review. The publishers 
have only a limited supply of copies on hand, and all applications will be filled in the 
order in which they are received . 
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system, which is much better than any set rules." His 
next query, "Kindly let me see some of your composi- 
tions? " "I never compose, but I can teach you how to 
do it — " and so on. In some instances he took a few 
lesspns only to satisfy himself .that the teacher did not 
Imow the subject. To the student who has not been 
successful in passing the examination, do not give up, 
try again. I have prepared persons who have been 
admitted to the Guild, and will say that the markings 
are just and fair. Seek out a teacher who can instruct 
you in the correct rules of Strict Counterpoint and 
Fugue, and you will not only possess this valuable in- 
formation for yourself — but be able to pass it on 
accurately to others. 

Wm. Armstrong. 
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HETHER the recent International 
Congress held in New York for 
the furtherance of congrega- 
tional singing and Gregorian 
chant in the Roman Catholic Church will 
bring forth the wished for results, only time 
can tell. The special services that took place 
at St. Patrick's Cathedral were attended not 
only by Catholics but also by large munbers 
of Protestants who were interested in the 
unique methods of the Very Rev. Dom 
Mocquereau in the rendition of plainsong 
according to the **use*' in vogue at Quarr 
Abbey, Isle of Wight. 

It is doubtful however, whether Protestant 
organists can learn much of practical value 
from plainsong heard only in connection with 
the Latin text. There are to be stire certain 
fundamental principles of chanting that apply 
equally to English and Latin words, but they 
are more effectively applied when the ancient 
language is used. In fact Joseph Bonnet, the 
eminent French organist, in an interview with 
a reporter of the daily press went so far as to 
state that plainsong loses its distinctive charm 
and its solemn ecclesiastical character the 
instant it is divorced from Latin syllabifica- 
tion. 

Of Gregorian music in general Bonnet 
writes in the Catholic Choirmaster: 

'*It gives us the full flavor of the liturgy, 
not an extraneous flavor, however beautiful, 



as in oratorio. It is musically the liturgy itself, 
the essence of Catholic worship. Figured 
music, no matter how fine, is full of associa- 
tions and images of other things, other places, 
other occupations, and these vivid associations 
are irresistibly brought to the mind, stimu- 
lating it to extraneous thoughts. Gregorian 
chant has no extraneous association — there- 
fore it cannot possibly distract. Its superior- 
ity over all other music for purposes of 
Catholic worship seems so self-evident to the 
musician that it hardly seems possible that 
one who cannot grasp, it can be either really 
spiritual or really an artist, for its supreme 
fitness is self-evident from both standpoints. 
In talking to such people one has the same 
sense of futility as in presence of a person who 
cannot appreciate the difference between an 
ancient piece of furniture, carved lovingly by 
hand, and some modem piece, machine-made 
and turned out by the hundreds. 

** One sometimes hears that the Holy Father 
recommends figured music as well as the 
chant and those who treat the chant as 
supreme are considered more narrow-minded 
than the Pope. One need only read the Motu 
Proprio to discover that the Pope never re- 
commended figured music, he merely tolerated 
it under stated restrictions, and it is a curious 
fact that those who take refuge behind the 
Pope's permission to use figured mtisic are 
never by any chance heard to sing a single 
note of chant — they sing only what the Holy 
Father tolerated but never what he recom- 
mends.'* 

That this Congress will have a most stimu- 
lating effect upon musicians of the Roman 
Church who are interested in musical reform 
there is no doubt. But both congregational 
singing and the extensive use of plainsong are 
as yet hardly under fair headway in Roman 
circles, and "reform" cannot take place over 
night. 




N sharp contrast with the im- 
animity of opinion that may 
now be said to exist in the ranks 
of the Roman reformers is the 
marked diversity among Anglicans whenever 
the subject of Gregorian music is discussed in 
any of its phases. On the one hand we see a 
steady, although slow, return to the anciecft 
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musical principles as outlined in the Motu 
Propria. On the other we see a departure 
from almost everything that is ancient. One 
reason of this, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, has been referred to more than once 
in this column. We have no ecclesiastical 
societies or organizations of any kind devoted 
to the culture of ancient and medieval music, 
whereas in England there are a ntunber of 
such, especially in London. And we have, as 
yet, no active and widespread interest among 
church musicians, clergymen, and churchmen 
in general, in matters pertaining to the ad- 
vance of ecclesiastical music, as compared 
with the activity and interest on the other 
side. A most noticeable indication of this 
is the almost total neglect of the subject of 
church music in our religious journals — es- 
pecially those of the Episcopal Church. It is 
unfortunate that this should be the case. If it 
were otherwise — if musicians were to read 
church papers, and if clergymen were to read 
musical papers — there would be an immense 
gain all around. 



VERY once in a while there is an 

outbreak against Anglican chant- 

PHI ing by Gregorian enthusiasts 

^"^^^ who would, if they could, banish 
the Anglican chant from the face of the earth ! 
After a brief period of silence there is another 
outburst, and then another silence. This 
kind of thing has been going on ever since the 
invention of the ** straight laced abomina- 
tion," as it has been called by an eminent 
organist. It will of course go on, as far as we 
can see, for ever and ever. Perhaps the 
only common sense solution of the diflSculty 
is to leave it alone and stop squabbling about 
it. 

It is worthy of notice that the " aggressives " 
are almost always **Gregorianists." The 
** Anglicans" as a rule keep quiet until they 
are stirred up so to speak — prodded with a 
pitchfork — and then there is **the dickens to 
pay" 

In the recent controversy which has been 
raging for the past few months in the Musical 
News, the pitchfork was wielded in the first 
instance by Dr. Charles W. Pearce, whose 
views on "The Futility of the Anglican 



Chant" while scholarly and scientific are 
sweeping and condemnatory to the last 
degree! We read, as part of his stunming 
up: 

Such vain attempts to effect an inartistic 
misalliance of words and music constitute the 
futility of the Anglican chant. It is the con- 
stant struggle between the tyranny of the 
rigidly metrical musical sentence, and the 
free-bom, but cruelly fettered, sacred Psalter- 
verses which has caused, without being 
generally detected, that widespread dissatis- 
faction and murmuring about Anglican chant- 
ing which keeps so many musical people away 
from regular attendance at the choir offices of 
the Church of England at the present time. 
These people cannot endure the torture of 
listening to chant music which, instead of 
being a fit vehicle for the recitation of 
sacred words, is a mere bandying to and 
fro from one side bf the choir to the other 
of a pretty, epigranunatic, musical sen- 
tence which mauls and mangles the Word 
of God out of all appreciation and even rec- 
ognition. 

**Why is the Anglican chant misalliance 
still so widely accepted? is a question some- 
times asked, but very seldom answered. The 
only possible explanation of such a paradox is 
the well-known fact that familiarity with a 
system often leads to unquestioned adherence 
to its principles, however wrong these may be. 
The apparently unaccountable toleration of 
Anglican pointing and chanting by clergy and 
organists may be accounted for when it is 
remembered that such people have lived under 
these conditions all their lives; they have 
assumed them to be correct, but they have 
never deemed it necessary to search for any 
grounds for such an extraordinary belief. It 
has been hiunorously said that anything can 
be popularized from a frill to a Psalter-point- 
ing; but extensive usage, by even a big 
majority, by no means establishes or proves 
the intrinsic value of .the thing used. It is 
only when organists and clergy vacate their 
places in the choir, and become ordinary 
members of the congregation in the nave and 
aisles, that they begin to realize the enormous 
incongruity, stupidity, and even wickedness of 
employing the Anglican chant as a musical 
setting of the English prose Psalter. Then, 
the question arises: How can we sing so 
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strange a song in the Lord's land? And to 
such a question there ought properly to be 
only one answer, and that a decisive one, in 
the direction of the complete abolition of an 
abuse which has disfigured the choral service 
of the Anglican Church for two centuries and 
more/' 

Space forbids us to follow at any great 
length the flight of Anglican hornets that 
swarmed out of the nest so vigorously ** poked " 
by Dr. Pearce. At least one, Mr. H. R. 
Thompson, agrees with us as to the ''aggres- 
siveness" of the Gregorianists. 

We read: 

*'The advocacy of plainsong would surely 
be better served if its devotees confined them- 
selves to proclaiming it a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever. Unfortunately, and this is 
their undoing, they go out of their way to 
belittle the Anglican Chant. The admirers of 
Anglican or (I wish I could substitute *and' 
for *or,' but the time is not yet for the lion 
and unicorn to lie down together) Gregorian 
Chants must ever agree to differ. If Anglican 
chanting was judged from its highest standard 
instead of its lowest, most of the argtunents 
against it would never be used. After listen- 
ing to a description of unsatisfactory Anglican 
chanting, I invariably ask which cathedral 
choir was the guilty party. Call Anglican 
chants hideous if you like, but a better sub- 
stitute than a Gregorian tone must be forth- 
coming if you would be taken seriously. This 
at least has always been conceded by plain- 
song enthusiasts, viz., that Gregorian chant- 
ing badly done is infinitely worse than faulty 
Anglican chanting, and the former is as often 
as the latter. 'The elastic melodic structure 
of the Gregorian tone fully meets the rhyth- 
mical needs of the psalter words in a perfectly 
ideal way.' It may do in print, but in practice 
I have not found it so. " 

This is only a sample of Anglican amunition 
— the lockers were full of it. 

Mr. Thompson, whom we have just quoted, 
immediately ran foul of an antagonist who 
replied: 

**We Gregorians deny that the best of 
Anglican chanting is at all satisfactory, and 
are quite prepared to compare it with the best 
of Gregorian chanting. As to bad plainchant 
there is really no such thing where those 
responsible for teaching the music understand 



the subject (and, even if there were, the prin- 
ciples which prove the superiority of plain- 
chant would not thereby be affected) . There 
are churches (at least, I know of one, and there 
are probably others) where the Psalms are 
simg every weekday evening to plainchant, 
satisfactorily, between one priest and about 
three people, with neither accompaniment nor 
choir. I do not admit what Mr. Thompson 
says is 'always conceded by plainsong en- 
thusiasts ' ; and there is not much doubt about 
my enthusiasm, even though my opinion may 
have no great value." 

And so the war continued until the editor 
of Musical News suggested an armistice — 
which in our opinion will not last the year 
out. 

In an editorial he ventured to state that 
"temperament" has much to do with the 
appetite for Anglicans or Gregorians. 

We read: 

"The average churchgoer likes the one or 
the other because it fits in with his frame of 
mind as a worshipper. He does not take the 
trouble to consider whether it is aesthetically 
good or rhythmically intelligible. He may 
like the ancient form, with the flattened 
seventh, without knowing or caring that it is a 
flattened seventh. Or he may like the bright 
harmonies of the Anglican chant, because 
they are modem and he is modem. He has 
no desire for conversion one way or the other, 
and if his particular place of worship gives 
him something he does not like, he will simply 
go somewhere else. The cognoscenti may 
rage, but he is above, or below, that, because 
he is not a cognoscento. Yet he counts, for 
churches are not self-supporting, and they 
must have a congregation. So why trouble 
about the matter? The Church of England, 
which is broad enough to embrace all stages of 
orthodox ritual, is broad enough to allow both 
forms of chant. 

"And thus we can well see that, despite the 
convictions on either side of esteemed musi- 
cians, the chant, with its imperfections, will 
always be one of the above forms, that it will 
always have advocates of each kind, and that 
things will remain as they have been. There- 
fore, why worry?" 

Thus the "worry" rests temporarily. In 
due time it will sprout up again and history 
will repeat itself. 
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OPLE who believe in the ancient 
saying ** There is nothing new 
under the sun,'* have never 
reckoned with the American 
style of advertising. A performance of Men- 
delssohn's masterpiece was recently an- 
nounced in this country as follows: 




NOW I'M 



** ELIJAH "—MEBBE YOU DONT 
KNOW ME 

" I'm an Old Timer and 
I guess you remember 
Jonah? — You can't 
Keep a good man down 
And though I've 
Been out of sight 
Mos' a year now I've 
Been missed in 400 
Homes right in 
Vancouver and West- 
Minister and I'm some 
Baby. Everybody likes 
Me and Mendelssohn's 
My Pa — It's some 
Real kid that howls 
With a voice like 
Art Middleton's got! 
Anyway; I'm back 
With rejuvenated Pep 
And next Tuesday my 
Big chorus'U lift 
The roof right off 
The Arena. Thassall 
But the good die 
Young, so get your 
Seats at Evans' 
Monday morning sure 

$1.65. |i. 10, 85c. 
Come 'round and 
Congratulate me when 
Mr. Fricker tunes 
Me up at his organ 
Recital at St. Andrew's 
Church, Wednesday night 

$1.10, 85c." 




HE building of large and magni- 
ficent churches, as distinguished 
from the cosy, carpeted, meeting 
house type that American archi- 
tects were so fond of not long ago, has made 
the study of ** ecclesiastical acoustics** more 
important than it used to be, at least in New 
York City. 

We had few resonant churches prior to 
1870 — or thereabout. St. Patrick's Cathedral 
was perhaps the first sacred building of 
sufficient size to cause concern over the indis- 
tinctness (both of preaching and music) that 
comes from interior vastness, and the absence 
of sound absorbents — such as carpets, cush- 
ions, and what we may call for want of a 



better name "church upholstery." Within 
the past forty years the list of spacious and 
resonant churches has increased considerably, 
and we now can boast of perhaps fifteen or 
twenty fanes of real architectural impor- 
tance. 

In all of them there has been an immense 
gain in chturchly dignity and grandeur. 
Persons who are unfamiliar with what may 
be termed the unavoidable acoustics of 
churches of considerable size often complain 
that they ** cannot hear the preacher and the 
choir." This ** defect" (as it is ignorantly 
called) exists to a certain extent in every 
church that is not comparatively small; 
and that is without carpets and "uphol- 
stery." 

Resonance is a foe to distinctness in reading, 
preaching, and singing. It is also inseparable 
from size and architectural magnificence. 
There seems to be no cure for it. Stringing 
wires across the nave is an old but uncertain 
remedy. A novel experiment was once tried 
in St. Agnes's Chapel, N. Y. A canvas cur- 
tain was placed so as to cut oflf the central 
tower from the nave, thus reducing the in- 
terior space. The result was unsatisfactory, 
for the resonance was as great as ever. 

All sorts of schemes have been resorted to in 
various Cathedrals and churches of size to 
overcome resonance — and all have failed. 
Perhaps the solution of the problem lies in the 
interior shape of the building. If so, it in- 
volves a secret, or secrets that architects only 
find out (apparently) by accident. 

The Norman Tabernacle at Salt Lake City 
is said to be remarkable for its "acoustic per- 
fection. " It is two hundred and fifty feet long 
and nearly a hundred feet high, yet (it is 
claimed) there is not a trace of sound rever- 
beration in the building. Possibly there is a 
carpet on the floor, or some other "sound 
absorbent" — ^we are not sure about this. 

Carpets however, belong to drawing rooms 
and are terribly out of place in churches. 

Of famous European buildings the Lateran 
at Rome enjoys the reputation of being free 
from acoustic peculiarities. Marion Craw- 
ford gives the following account of the dis- 
tinctness of the singing in this wonderful 
church. 

"Only those who have listened to a beau- 
tiful voice singing in the Lateran towards 
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Fugue in D minor, Bach; Minuet, Boccherini; Scherzo 
(Fifth Sonata), Guihnant; "Fiat Ltix" and "In Para- 
disiun," Dubois; Concert Overture in C minor, Hollins; 
Improvisation; "Romance sans Paroles" and '* Chant de 
Printemps," Bonnet; Meditation, Sturges; Allegro in 
F, Guilmant. 



minor, Bach; " Vesperale," Fry singer (dedicated to Mr. 
Pease); Scherzo in Canon form, Webbe; "Speranza," 
Yon; Andante Cantabile, Tschaikowsky. 



Marshall S. Bidwell of Cedar Rapids, Iowa gave a 
recital Aug. 22, while on his vacation in the East, on 
the large new Hook and Hastings organ in the South 
Congregational Church of Pittsfield, Mass. The church 
was filled and the recital was a great success. The pro- 
gram presented was as follows: "Variations de (Con- 
cert," Bonnet; Canon, Schtunann; " On Wings of Song" 
(Mdody bv Mendelssohn), Whiting; Military March, 
Schubert: In Sprintime," Kinder; "A Desert Song," 
Sheppard; Caprice ("The Brook"), Dethier; Evensong, 
Johnston; Allegretto, Merkel; Toccata from the Fifth 
Symphony, Widor. 

Another recital was given by Mr. Bidwell before his 
return to Cedar Rapids in the Park Place Methodist 
Churdi at Norfolk, Va., to a crowded house, which, 
incidentally, contributed $147 for the milk and ice 
fund. The program was: "Pilgrim's Chorus" (Tann- 
h&user), Wagner; Canon, Schumann; "On Wings of 
Song," (Melody bv Mendelssohn), Whiting; Military 
March, Schubwt; "In Springtime," Kinder; "A Desert 
Song," Sheppard; Caprice ("The Brook"), Dethier; 
Evensong, Johnston; Minuet, Boccherini; Toccata 
(From the fifth Symphony), Widor. 



Edwin Stanley Seder, head of the organ department 
at the Northwestern University School of Music, gave 
this program in a recital at Fisk Hall, Evanston, Oct. 5: 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; (jantilene ("Prince 
Igor"), Borodin; Toccata, Gigout; " Yasnaya Polyana" 
(Russian tone-poem), Harvey B. Gaul; Prelude to 
"The Deluge,'^ Saint-Safins; "The Brook," Dethier; 
"fipithalame," "Elfes" and "Rhapsodic Catalane," 
Boxmet. 



While spending the month of July at Truro, N. S., 
Alfred E. Whitehead played as follows at his old church 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian: "Suite Gothique," Boell- 
mann; Allegro, Adagio, Allegretto and Finale from 
Symphony 6, Widor; (Cantilena from Sonata in D minor 
and 'Vision," Rheinberger; Finale in E flat, Faulkes; 
March from "Athalie," Mendelssohn; "March Goth- 
ique," Salome; Andante in D, Silas; Evensong, East- 
hope Martin. 

At his evensong recitals at St. Peter's Episcopal 
Church, Sherbrooke, Mr. Whitehead played: 

Aug. I, Fantasia in G minor, Bach; Andante from 
Sonata i. Bridge; Finale to Symphony 2, Widor. 

Aug. 8, Finale in E flat, Faulkes; Chorale Prelude, 
"A Rose Breaks Into Bloom," Brahms; First Move- 
ment, Symphony 2, Vieme. 

Aiig. 29, Andante and Allegro, F. E. Bache; Intro- 
duction to "L'Enfant Prodigue," Debussy; "Marche 
Religieuse" in F, Guilmant. 

Sept. 5, March from "Athalie," Mendelssohn ; Adagio 
from Sonata, Bach; First Movement, Symphony 6, 
Vieme. 



James C. Warhurst, organist and choirmaster of 
Gethsemane Baptist Churdb, Philadelphia, played the 
following selections at the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn 
in August: 

Aug. 8, " II cieli immensi," Marcello; Festival March, 
Foote; Prelude Heroic, Faulkes; Berceuse, Iljinsky; 
"Laudate Domini," Fry singer; Sketch k la Minuet, 
Reiff. 

Aug. 15, Prelude on "Come Thou Almighty King." 
Warhurst; Grand March from "Aida," Vercu; Intro- 
duction, Chorale and " Minuet Gothique," from "Goth- 
ic Suite," Boellmann; "Eventide," Fry singer; Largo 
Handel; "Hosanna," Faulkes. 

Aug. 22, "AUelulia," Faulkes; Melodie-Pastorale, 
ReiflF; "Marche Gothique," Salome; Prelude in G mi- 
nor, Dubois; Nocturne, Gillette; Scherzo in G minor 
Blum; Evensong, Martin; "Grand Chceur" in D, 
Spence. 

Aug. 29, AU^TO from Second Sonata, Calkerts; "Can- 
tique d 'Amour," Strang; "Hosannah," Dubois; "Jubi- 
late Deo," Silver; Pastorale from Second Suite, Rogers; 
Festival March, Becker; "Shepherd's Evening Pniyer," 
Nevin; " Marche Pontificale,' Callaerts. 

Sept. 5, Epilogue from Second Organ Suite, Rogers; 
Toccata in G, Dubois; "Grand Chceur" in F, Salome; 
Pastorale, Foote; Preludio from Sonata in C minor, 
Guilmant; Scherzo from Second Organ Suite, Rogers; 
"Grand Chceur" in D, Spence. 



Among recital numbers played by Ray Hastings in 
the Auditorium, Los Angeles, during August were: 
Temple Prehide, Petrali; "Sicilian Bagpipe," Yon; 
Prayer, from "Lohengrin," Wagner; Evening Song, 
Schumann; Serenade, Schubert; "Melodie d 'Amour," 
Batiste; Capriccio, Lemaigre; "Invocation," Mailly; 
"Solitude on the Mountain," Bull; Grand Offertory, 
"The Choir Celestial," Doud; "Chorus of Welcome," 
"Moment Musical" ("Temple Chimes"), and "Exal- 
tation," Hastings. 

At the First Baptist Church, Oakland, Cal., Aug. 15^ 
Mr. Hastings gave this popular program: March, 
"Victory," Kern; "0 Star of Eve," Wagner; "Moment 
Musical," Schubert; Sextet from "Luda," Donizetti; 
Intermezzo, "Just for Fun," Hastings; "Exaltation" 
(new), Hastings. 



On a hot Sunday afternoon, Sept. 1 2, a large audience 
assembled in the Henry Kendall College chapel to hear 
John Knowles Weaver give the first recital ot the 1920- 
2 1 school year. The program consisted of the following 
organ numbers: Fugue in G minor. Bach; Second Ser- 
enade, Andrews; Offertory, "St. Cecilia," No. 2, Batiste; 
"At Even," Siddall; Concert (Caprice, Turner; American 
Rhapsody, Yon. 



Recent special service programs by Sibley G. Pease 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cal., 
included: "Sunshine and Shadow," Buck; "A Tear," 
Moussorgsky; Prayer in E flat, Lemaigre; Prelude to 
"The Deluge," Saint-Sa^ns; "Reverie Triste," Ferrata; 
Allegro quasi Marcia, Cole; Prelude and Fugue in D 



Edward C. Hall, choirmaster and organist of the 
First Baptist Church, Butte, Montana, began the fall 
season on Sept. 5th by giving his 613th recital in Butte^ 
at which time he rendered the following program : Toc- 
cata in D minor, Nevin; Rfiverie, Baldwin; "Nearer,. 
My God, to Thee," Baldwin; "Eventide," Frysinger; 
"Gloria in Excelsis," Harrison; Festival March in B 
flat, Tozer. 
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HESE fourteen *' Excursions, " 
written in an easy, desultory 
way, are calculated to afford 
the lay reader many interesting 
glimpses into the art of music at various times 
and places. Some of them are definitely 
historical, containing a good deal of general as 
well as musical history: "Music at the Court 
of Louis XV; ''Music at the Court of Fred- 
erick the Great"; ''Music at the Court of 
Elizabeth, as Reflected in Shakespeare's 
Plays*'; "Fifteen Famous Bachs*'; "Epochs 
in the Development of Sacred Choral Music" ; 
"Music and some Great Religious Move- 
ments"; "Music and the Reformation." 
Some deal with certain instruments or musical 
types or forms: "The Organ"; "The Son- 
ata"; "Program Music"; "Transcriptions"; 
"Spiritual Folk-Songs"; "Tonality." The 
last is one of the most candid and suggestive 
treatments that has been published of the 
much vexed question, "Music in America." 
The book is based on lectures delivered by 
Mr. Dickinson at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. A special practical 
feature of it is the inclusion of a list of lantern 
slides used, many of them reproduced in the 
illustrations, and an appendix containing the 
complete musical programs, many of the items 
of which have been edited by the authors and 
published by the H. W. Gray Company. 
The careful research of the authors is thus 
made available to other lecturers. The il- 
lustrations, drawn from many sources, add 
much to the attractiveness of the book for the 
casual reader, and often vivify even familiar 
subjects for the student. There are quaint 
cuts, for instance, showing early stages of the 
organ, and an engraving by Israel van Meck- 
enem showing a man playing a house organ 
while his wife devotedly "works" the bellows. 
There is a full index. 

Considering the scope of the subjects cov- 
ered, and the detail in which facts are adduced, 
there seem to be few errors of statement. 



The definition that "a Sonata may be for a 
single instrtmient or solo instrument with ac- 
companiment, whereas a symphony demands 
the playing of several instruments concerted- 
ly" seems to leave the distinction between 
chamber music groups — quartet, quintet, 
etc. — and the symphony unfortunately vague. 
The impression common among amateurs 
that the sonata is an arbitrary formality 
rather than a natural form is encouraged 
instead of rectified by the remarks at the end 
of the chapter concerning it. The fact that 
neither MacDowell nor Chopin had the pe- 
culiar synthetic type of mind that is at home 
in the sonata no more discredits it than Edgar 
Allan Poe's genius for the short story discredits 
the novel. It would seem to be the duty of a 
popular text-book like this to lead the public 
to the appreciation of the noblest musical 
form rather than to lend countenance to 
current misconceptions of it. This could be 
done with complete justice to the differing 
claims of the romantic piece, the program 
overture, and the symphonic poem. 

A similar tendency to tolerate popular 
fallacies, the more disappointing in that the 
authors show themselves in their last chapter 
so capable of rising superior to it, is seen in 
their concessions to purely temporary fads, 
such as Omstein's "Ediatonic" noise and 
Busoni*s freak scales, in their treatment of 
transcription, where they mention the "beauti- 
ful and colorful solo stops" to which it has led 
organ-builders and the "great technical skill" 
to which it has forced organists as if they were 
unmixed goods, and with no word of warning 
against "effect music" and show playing, or 
discussion of the reserves inseparable from a 
truly noble organ style. The weakest chapter 
is that on program music, in which current 
terminology, already chaotic, is further con- 
fused by extending the term to include "the 
expression of some fancy or dream or emotion 
within the composer's soul." Of course this 
at once obliterates the distinction sought to be 
made between program music and absolute 
music, since all music worthy of the name is 
expressive of emotion. The example given, 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, is one of the 
supreme masterpieces of absolute music, 
which is after all, to use the words quoted at 
the end of the book "inner experience made 
audible." The distinction ought to be be- 
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tween "inner experience" and "external 
depiction, " between emotion rendered through 
beauty on the one hand and tone-pointing on 
the other. "The case against program mus- 
ic," says Margaret Glyn," "rests not in its 
nature, but in the position which it claims to 
occupy as the sole possessor and dispenser 
of the emotions of instrumental music. This 
claim, if allowed, entirely disposes of absolute 
music as an affair of any vital importance in 
{he future. Of what consequence to the race 
is a sound-pattern, when it is looking for an 
utterance. That the public should acquiesce 
in this claim is not surprising, since the major- 
ity does not possess the absolute musical 
imagination which in itself gives the lie to the 
statement, but that the bulk of composers 
should exhibit the same deficiency, creates 
a very serious situation of the future of 
music. " 

The remarks on the musical situation in 
America, on the other hand, are admirable, 
and should be pondered by everyone who 
hopes for better things in our music. "One 
of the most serious handicaps of our youth, " 
it is pointed out, " has been, and unfortunately 
still is, the lack of a general thorough musical 
education. Few of our writers are and have 
been from their youth up, trained to a mastery 
of musical technique. They are not able to 
handle tones with the ease and command 
with which the orator handles words, the 
sculptor clay. They cannot make of tones 
their tools, wholly under their hand, so that 
any inspiration which comes can take form 
and find fully satisfying expression." There 
is much about the more general relations of our 
temperament and conditions to artistic pro- 
ductiveness that positively clamours for quo- 
tation, such as the amusing parallel between 
baseball and composition. The professional- 
ism of the "Giants," one of whom said that 
his first thought when he batted was "There 
goes thirty thousand dollars!" is contrasted 
with the spontaneity and joy of the "Athle- 
tics, " who "play ball with the jest of high 
school boys, as if the same were the greatest 
fun in the world and nothing more." "The 
cases are analogous" add the authors. "If 
we can learn to be not terrorized but inspired 
by the greatness of the musical game and of 
those who have played it before us, if we can 

* The Rhythmic Conception of Music^ p. 128. 



take our own tactics freely and joyously, we 
shall have gained much. "Their remarks 
on our much vaunted "sense of humor" are 
penetrating. "'Art' said Goethe, 'must be 
based on a sort of religious, feeling, on a deep 
and steadfast earnestness.* But we are all 
too ready to make a joke of the emotions 
stirred by beauty, the infinite longing, and 
the suspicion of infinite possibilities, called 
into consciousness by beauty in nature, art 
or music. " 

Such general comments are brought to a 
focus by practical suggestions that evidence 
both sound sense and idealism. We must be 
content with the quotation of one, on subject 
of competitions. "If these competitions 
should take on the characters of standing 
and continuous propositions, and if every 
man competing who is adjudged to show 
real gifts, from whom our music might, 
perhaps, gain much in future years, were to 
receive from a prize fund a fair recompense 
for his labor, to help keep him alive while he 
pursues his work, the net result in the develop- 
ment and encouragement of music might be 
much greater. " 

Daniel Gregory Mason. 
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PRELUDE ON A THEME Hf OREGORIAN STYLE. 

By Eric Ddamarter. New York : The H. W. Gray 
Co., Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 

Mr. Delamarter's Prelude is an extremely interesting 
adventure in the field of "Theme and Variations." 
His Variations are not set apart as separate divisions 
but are developed with great freedom and variety. 
The Theme itself is not strikingly Gregorian in char- 
acter, but is excellent material for just such treatment 
as that to which the composer subjects it. There is 
ample opportunity provided for variety in the treatment 
of the organ and the composition is obviously the 
product of a master of that mstnmient. The music is 
scholarly without being pedantic. Conceived and ex- 
ecuted on a high plane, serious and dignified in style, 
the music is none the less appealing and full of color. 
The theme is announced without introduction, appear- 
ing first unaccompanied on the Echo Chimes. It is 
next harmonized in four parts on the Echo Vox Hu- 
mana. Then appears a secondary theme of fanfare- 
like character, given out by swell reeds. This secondary 
theme appears at intervals throughout the work. The 
Gregorian theme then is sung on the English Horn, 
with shifting chromatic harmonies above it on 8-foot 
flute. The secondary theme appears again as an inter- 
lude and the Gregorian theme issues forth sonorously 
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in the Pedals, with a brisk accompaniment on the 
manuals in 6/8 rhythm. Further development leads 
by a gradual but constant crescendo to a brilliant 
climax. Then follows a dignified fugue, and the last 
movement is in flowing, lyric vein the melody sung 
by a reed, accompanied by choir flutes in decorous 
sixths. The theme in four-part harmony from the 
Echo Vox Humana brings the composition to a close. 

SING WE TO OUR GOD. By Eric Delamarter. New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co., Novello & Co., Ltd., 
London. 

The composer describes this unusual composition as 
a "Cantata for solo voice." Throughout its twenty- 
seven pages it passes through several moods, well- 
contrasted and its construction bears some resemblance 
to that of the more familiar cantata for chorus and 
soloists. There is no "story"; the words are taken 
from the Psalms and are put together with an eye to 
their dramatic contrast as to idea and mood, rather 
than for any narrative purposes. The voice part 
predominates most of the time, but the organ accom- 
paniment is never without interest and frequently 
plays the more important part. The composition is 
published in one key only, ror high voice. The vocal 
outline covers considerable range, from low D to high 
B, with numerous As and Gs. 

The first "movement" is a bright and joyous one, 
"Sing we to our God above." This may be taken as a 
principal theme, as it occurs several times; it ends with 
an "Alleluia" which also reappears later in the com- 
position. The second theme, "Hear my cry" is fol- 
lowed by a Pastorale, in Siciliano tempo (6/8) somewhat 
in the style of Dvorak's Biblische Lieder "Let God 
arise" adds a dramatic note, and the next movement 
is a bright "Sing unto God, sing praises." Then 
follows a "slow movement" and after a repetition of 
the preceding bright theme, the original and principal 
theme appears again in its entirety. 

THE COBftING OF THE PRINCE OF PEACE. New 

York: The H. W. Gray Co., Novello & Co.. Ltd., 
London. 

This Nativity Play with Ancient Christmas carols 
has been arranged by WiUiam Sloane Coffin and Helen 
and Clarence Dickinson. It is well adapted for use 
by Sunday schools and amateurs. There is only one 
scene and the scenery and properties can be arranged 
easily. Pull details are given and there is also a detailed 
description of the necessary costumes and how to make 
them. 

An organ prelude founded upon the melodies of the 
ancient carols used in this >Jativity Play has been 
composed and may be obtained separately. Other 
organ numbers appropriate for use while the school 
and audience are assembling are listed in the Intro- 
duction. 

The characters in the play are Mary and Joseph, 
an Aged Pilgrim, Angels, Shepherds, Shepherds Child- 
ren and the Three Kings. The performance should 
occupy about thirty-five minutes. There is compara- 
tively little spoken dialogue and the most detailed 
directions are given as to the proper delivery of the 
lines, and the stage business. 

The Nativity Play opens with the singing of "O 
Little Town of Bethlehem," in which the audience 
joins the school. The aria "He Shall Feed His Flock " 
from Handel's " Messiah " is provided in the form of an 
organ interlude. Other familiar music of the Christmas 
season is found in the old German carol, "Silent Night, 
Holy Night," the ancient "Gloria in Excelsis, " and 
carols trom the twelfth, fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There is also the very lovely Traditional 
Cradle Song from Haiti which Clarence Dickinson 
arranged and published a year or two ago. The music 
is woven into the story with great charm and cannot 
fail to be tremendously effective. At the end, school 
and audience rise and join in the singing of "Adeste 
Fideles." 



KING CHARLES. By Howard Barlow. New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co., Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 

Mr. Barlow's experience as a choral director stands 
him in good stead as a composer and displays itself in 
every bar of this very effective chorus for men's voices, 
or male quartet. The music is extremely singable and 
contains many characteristic touches of the type to 
which it belongs. At the same time the writing is 
musicianly and the material of sufficient originality to 
recommend itself. Mr. Barlow is a newcomer among 
composers and this example of his work leads us to 
expect notable things from him in the future. 

SUN OF MY SOUL. By Eugene W. Wyatt. New 

York: The H. W. Gray Co., Novello & Co., Ltd., 

London. 

This is a getting for four-part mixed chorus (or 

quartet) of two verses of the familiar hymn. The music 

is of appropriately quiet and expressive character and 

should be very useful as a vesper hymn. It should be 

sung unaccompanied. 

SAVIOUR WHEN NIGHT INVOLVES THE SKIES. 

By Richard F. Donovan. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co., Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
An unusually interesting setting for unaccompanied 
mixed chorus of the familiar lyric by T. Gisboume. 
The parts are subdivided at certain points, requiring 
eight parts, although the music throughout most of its 
length is in four parts. The composer has clothed the 
words in plastic phrases, with due attention to accent 
and significance, affording many opportunities for 
delicate shading and nuance from the choristers, and the 
total result is an individual and striking composition. 
While it is not overly difficult, yet it will require and at 
the same time repay careful preparation and intelligent 
singing. It is dedicated to Miles Farrow and the 
Choir of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City. 

INDIAN LULLABY. By William Y. Webbe. New 

York: The H. W. Gray Co., Novello & Co., Ltd., 

London. 

An appealing lullaby for mezzo-soprano, with an 

ingratiating melody and an unusually interesting piano 

accompaniment. Aside for one high note at the end, 

which may be dispensed with, the range is low and in the 

most effective part of the type of voice for which it was 

written. From a musical point of view, the song has 

more character than is possessed by some lullabies, a 

type of composition which is apt to be anemic. 

SOLITUDE, for the Organ. By Frank E. Ward. 
New York, G. Schirmer, Inc. 
In his choice of a title, Mr. Ward follows Macdowell; 
the "Solitude" depicted in this "Mood-picture" is 
suggestive of deep woods and far-away hills. The 
theme is given out at first in four-part harmonization 
on the Swell, with soft string-tone, then as a solo 
melody by the Clarinet on the choir, the string- tone on 
the Swell continuing with a rocking accompaniment in 
triplets above the melody. This section is developed 
on the choir land Great, and the original melody re- 
appears on the Great, the ending of the piece being 
a return to the soft string-tone on the Swell. The 
composer's talent is an individual one, and he writes 
thoughtfully, avoiding the obvious. 

DIRGE. By J. G. Veaco. New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co., Novello & Co., Ltd., London. 
This funeral march for the organ was written in com- 
memoration of the fallen Liverpools, and is dedicated to 
T. Tertius Noble. It is a very expressive bit of writing, 
constructed from simple elements, but forceful with 
sincerity and a certain directness of utterance which is 
greater than any amount of elaboration. The two 
themes employed are both short and sound from the 
organ with the poignant grief of a voice broken with 
sobs. The first theme should be played on the string- 
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I wish to emphasize one fact with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable. And that is, 
that culture is a necessity to the great artist. 
He must know something besides music. 
The idealism of man, his hopes and aspira- 
tions, have ever been expressed in terms of art, 
and the artist deals with the things of the 
spirit. There is no knowledge of poetry and 
drama, of painting and architecture, of 
philosophy and psychology, of history and 
literature, but will give a man a more pro- 
found insight and understanding of humanity 
and make him a greater interpretative artist. 
It was this which made Schumann and Liszt 
and Mendelssohn and Wagner tower above 
their predecessors in the humanness of their 
message. There is hardly a great conductor 
or a great pianist or a great violinist in the 
world to-day but is a man of great culture. 
The great Joachim insisted that his pupils 
should read poetry. 

I should like, indeed, to see this guild re- 
quire some educational prerequisites other 
than music for its degrees. It would greatly 
strengthen the guild and its members in the 
eyes of educated people everywhere. The 
doctor or the lawyer must have educational 
qualifications for his degree, and I see no 
reason why an academic body, such as this 
guild is primarily, according to its charter, 
should confer degrees without some educa- 
tional and cultural prerequisites other than 
music. 

In summary, then, there never was a time 
when the prospects of the organist in the con- 
cert field seemed more bright. There never 
was a time when recitals were more in demand. 
There never was a time when the recitalist 
met with better organs, and there never was a 
time when we had better organists to play 
them. The interest in organ music is steadily 
increasing; the churches are purchasing better 
organs, concert halls and municipal auditor- 
iimis all have their large organs, many with 
organists of distinction to play them at regu- 
lar intervals; many public schools and uni- 
versities maintain series of educational recitals 
of great importance to the community in 
which they are located. The ** movies" are 
doing their share in giving to many their first 
inkling of the organ's capabilities. 

It therefore behooves the concert organist 
to realize his possibilities and meet this great 



situation which confronts him with a sincere 
artistry, free from all sham and pretense. It 
behooves him to cultivate himself from every 
standpoint, that musical people and people 
of culture generally may learn to realize that 
the organ virtuoso has arrived and that he 
may be received on an equal footing with 
great artists in other fields. A great French 
virtuoso appeared in New York a few years 
ago and the critics almost universally rubbed 
their eyes with amazement that such real 
artistic results could be obtained from the 
organ. Many of them recoimted the dull, 
rhythmless, stodgy playing they had grown 
to expect from the organ, and expressed 
surprise at the new departure. I tell you it 
has not all been the fault of the instrument 
that the musical public has failed to recognize 
the organ virtuoso as on a par with other 
artists. I believe this situation is righting 
itself. It will continue to do so only in so far 
as the organ artist really has a message for his 
generation and becomes a true interpreter of 
the human soul. 



At the National American Music Festival, held 
September 9th at Lockport, N. Y., Clarence Dickinson 
gave the following program: Allegro, from Sonata I, 
Horatio Parker; Con Grazia, George W. Andrews; 
Revery, Clarence Dickinson; Oriental Sketch, Arthur 
Bird; Sjrmphony: "Storm King," Clarence Dickinson; 
Minuet, W. C. E. Seeboek; Berceuse, Clarence Dickin- 
son; Toccata, Harry P. Jepson. 

Among the numbers played by Bessie Foreman 
Bevitt was Clifford Demarest's Pastoral Suite. 

ClarenceEddygave a recitalplaying the following pro- 
gram: Prelude and Fugue in E mmor, William Oettmg; 
^*In Summer," Charles A. Stebbins; "In Springtime," 
Lucien G. Chaffin; Second Suite, Op. 25 — i. Prelude, 
2. Andante, 3. Scherzo, ±. Finale — Edwin Shippen 
Barnes; "A Song of Consolation," "A Song of Grati- 
tude." Rossetter G. Cole; "Good Night." "Good 
Morning," Stanley T. Reiff; Nuptial Benediction, 
J. Prank Frysinger; Concert Caprice, (dedicated to 
Clarence Eddy), George E. Turner; " WillO' the Wisp," 
Gordon B. Nevin; "Neptune," (from the Suite, Sea 
sketches), R. S. Stoughton. 

In connection with The Historical Cycle to be given 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch, Howard Brockway will 
give a series of explanatory talks on the programs. 
These will be fully uustrated at the piano. 

An interesting organ recital was given by Charles O. 
Banks at the Christ Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
August loth. The program was as follows: Toccatta 
and Fugue in D mmor. Bach; Allegretto in E flat, 
Wolstenholme; "Intermezzo," Callaerts; Fourth 
Sonata — ^Allegro assai, Andante, Allegro vivace con 
fuoco — Guilmant ; (a) " The Lord is My Light," Speaks; 
(b) "By the Waters of Babylon," Howell; Chant de 
Bonheur, Lemare; Praeludium, Jarnfelt; " Meditation," 
D'Evry; "War March of Priests," Mendelssohn. 
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O not some of the statements that 
appear from time to time in 
church papers, regarding male 
choirs, and the characteristics 
of boys' voices, leave much to be desired in the 
way of scientific acctu-acy? The following, 
taken from a prominent religious weekly, 
may serve as a sample. 

**I have observed carefully, ever since the 
latter years of my own boy-choir days, all 
choirs, boy and otherwise, that I have had 
opportunity to observe. I have discussed 
them with choirmasters of boy choirs, with 
choirmasters who do not like boy choirs, 
with *once-upon-a-time' choir boys, and with 
psychology professors. . . . 

"The matter of the 'sexless tone' is one of 
the points which I discussed with the psy- 
chology professor, who was not at all experi- 
enced in boy choirs, but who was very much 
interested in the psychological reason for the 
religious suitability of the boy choir rather than 
that composed of women. Boy choirs develop 
a remarkable degree of power, which is char- 
acterized, nevertheless, by the purity of tone 
which my psychology professor described as 
'sexless,' and 'suggestive of the song of the 
angels.* One fault that I have found with 
even well-trained women's choirs when at- 
tempting to sing Church music is that they 
lack the flexibility which critics of the boy 
choir ascribe to the head tone of the boy. 
With practically all Church music written for 
the remarkably flexible boy's voice, I have 
found myself inwardly groaning at the ponder- 
ousness of the ladies' voices when attempting 
to sing this music which was not written for 
them. The ladies' voices which can most 
nearly interpret our Church music correctly 
are those which the most nearly resemble the 
boys* head tones, with their lightness and 
flexibility." 

The writer, who "speaks from experience," 
is evidently in favor of male choirs. One 
cannot help wondering what his "psychology 



professor" means by "sexless tone"? What 
has that (if there is such a thing) to do with 
pure timbre? The voices of boys and girls 
are anatomically and physiologically exactly 
alike. Do girls then, when trained to sing 
with equalized registers, produce "sexless 
tone"? 

How can the "song of the angels" suggest 
anything that is not founded on imagination 
of the most silly description ? 

If there is a "sexless" tone is there also a 
"sex** tone? What is it like? Can persons 
who are not expert psychologists distinguish it ? 

Children's voices, whether those of boys or 
girls, are very flexible by nattu-e. If a girl's 
voice becomes "ponderous" and loses its 
flexibility, there is a reason for its deteriora- 
tion that is not far to seek. When ladies' 
voices resemble those of boys by their 
"lightness and flexibility," are we to suppose 
that this resemblance is a mere matter of ac- 
cident? We wonder if the notorious Haweis, 
who invented the "female vested choir" and 
termed it "angelic," ever indulged in specular 
tive philosophy concerning the angels and 
"sexless" tone? Probably not — otherwise, 
he might have given his innovation a less 
angelic name. 

Girls, boys, and women, properly trained, 
sing the same way, and produce the same tone 
quality. If this were otherwise we should 
need drastic revision of our standard text- 
books on anatomy. And it is hardly neces- 
sary to state that girls, boys, and women, 
improperly trained, sing the same way, and 
produce the same tone quality. The cheap 
vaudeville soprano, for example, sings like a 
badly trained boy treble. 




E are in receipt of a communication 
from a Chicago correspondent 
who says: "Your remarks in the 
September issue of the Review 
regarding the necessity of founding choir 
schools are timely, and ought to meet the 
approval of all persons who are interested 
in the progress of 'boy choirs.' There are 
many talented musicians who refuse to have 
anything to do with male choirs on account of 
the lack of proper facilities. To say that 
such men are 'lazy' is absurd. They wish to 
employ their minds and their energies with 
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purely musical matters as far as possible, and 
they naturally object to running around collect- 
ing, one might say soliciting, scarce material 
with which to produce more or less miraculous 
results. The theory of the thing is fimda- 
mentally wrong. A shoemaker is not ex- 
pected to make good shoes without good 
leather — in fact, no workman in any depart- 
ment of labor is expected to produce good 
results from bad material. It is in this re- 
spect that the organist and choirmaster of the 
average *boy choir' is at terrible disadvan- 
tage. What you say of the English choir- 
school system is most interesting and instruc- 
tive. How strange that it floiuishes in a 
country not partictdarly famous for adopting 
progressive measures of any kind, yet stag- 
nates here where we are supposed to lead the 
world in improving upon old-time methods! 
What is the reason? It can hardly be 
explained on the grounds of expense, for 
Americans are not apt to balk at the cost of 
anything that is well worth getting." 

Our correspondent deals with a subject 
that is rather large for brief comment. Among 
the causes that have contributed to the ex- 
cellence of the Anglican choirs we would 
mention the high standard of choral singing 
that comes from the influence of a National 
Chiu-ch, running back for nearly four hun- 
dred years, and the practical demands of the 
daily choral service. 

No such "causes" are at work in this coun- 
try. Comparatively speaking we were bom 
but yesterday, and we have not outgrown the 
utilitarian clothing of babyhood. 

The combination of ancient tradition and 
the daily choral service is something that we 
on this side of the ocean know little or nothing 
about, practically speaking. Of the sixty or 
more choir schools in England, all or nearly 
all, are connected with Cathedrals, Collegiate 
Chapels, Chapels Royal, large Parish Churches 
that are similar to Cathedrals in many respects, 
and lastly the chapels that are supported by 
certain families of wealth and prominence. 

In all of these places there is daily choral 
service, and without choir schools such ser- 
vices could not be carried on— at least with 
any degree of dignity and excellence. 

There is, however, a great difference in the 
cost of running these schools. Perhaps, the 
most expensive (and the most complete) is 



the St. Paul's Cathedral school, where from 
forty to sixty boys, including probationers, 
are boarded and educated. 

Roughly speaking, about twenty of these 
schools fiuTiish board and education. Of 
the remaining forty, some fiuTiish education 
only, and some give board to a certain ntm:i- 
ber of choristers. Many schools charge 
fees. For example, the following advertise- 
ment appeared in various English newspapers 
last June. (Similar advertisements constantly 
appear.) 

**St. George's Chapel, Windsor Castle. 
— There will be a trial for one or two vacan- 
cies in the choir on Saturday, July 17th. Can- 
didates must be the sons of gentlemen, and 
under the age of ten. No previous musical 
training essential. The fees for choristers 
commence at £64, reducing later to £30 per 
annum, and the education is up to the best 
preparatory school standard. For further 
information apply to the Head Master, St. 
George's School, Windsor." 

The mistake made by the Episcopal par- 
ishes in this country is in practically taking 
no interest whatever in the choir school system. 
Our schools are so few in nimiber that they 
hardly count. It is possible that daily choral 
services may never become as mmierous here 
as in England. Nevertheless, the selection 
of boy singers by competition, and their 
retention for a period of six years or more, 
constitute advantages that are absolutely 
essential in any choir that aims at a high 
musical standard. In large cities (especially 
in New York) it is not unusual for choirs to 
lose from forty to sixty per cent, of the treble 
force in a single year! Choirmasters do not 
dare to take boys of ten and under (the age 
indicated in the advertisement quoted) know- 
ing as they do that continuity of training, 
and of service, are entirely speculative. We 
repeat then what we said in our September 
issue, "the only logical solution of the prob- 
lem is the choir school system." 

If our correspondent is right in saying that 
"Americans are not apt to balk at the cost 
of anything that is well worth getting" (and 
we do not feel disposed to contradict him), we 
shall sooner or later see the end of this apathy 
that has kept our choirs so far below the 
British standard. Furthermore, the choir 
day school, which can in many parishes of 
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only moderate wealth be made an extension 
of some existing system of parochial educa- 
tion, is not an expensive institution. We may 
not have in the Episcopal Church more than 
fifty parishes capable of supporting coimplete 
choir schools, furnishing board and educa- 
tion, but we have at least two hundred having 
the requisite facilities for founding choir 
schools of the "adjtmct," or "day" type. 
Unless schools of this kind are established in 
the near future we may expect more parishes 
to follow the example set by the Chtu'ch of 
the Incarnation, New York; Christ Church, 
New York, and St. Luke's, Evanston, 111., 
in which parishes the boy singers have re- 
cently given place to women. 




N connection with the subject of 
church acoustics which we re- 
ferred to in a recent number of 
the Review, we would call atten- 
tion to the following interesting excerpt from 
an essay by Arthur Elson. It throws some 
additional light upon what we have said con- 
cerning the Mormon Temple, and the general 
imcertainty of what we called "ecclesiastical 
acoustics." 

"The subject of architectural acoustics has 
received a great deal of attention, but is not 
yet thoroughly investigated. Sound may be 
reflected, like light, in which case, if the re- 
flecting surface is far enough away, an echo 
is produced. But when certain French archi- 
tects built the Trocadero on this principle, 
they made a failure acoustically. The hall 
of the Paris Conservatoire, on the other hand, 
is excellent for hearing; and, although it is 
old and stuffy, the authorities will not allow 
any change to be made in it, for fear of 
injtiring its acoustical excellence. 

As a matter of fact, sound waves are more 
subject than light waves to what is known as 
diffraction. In other words, they will bend 
around the corner. Thus when powder mills 
explode the windows of neighboring buildings 
are blown in, not merely on the side facing the 
mill, but on all sides. Sound waves have also 
some analogy with ocean waves, and will rush 
along a gentle slope while reboimding back 
from a direct obstacle. For this reason build- 
ings of the Salt Lake City Mormon Temple 



or London Royal Albert Hall type, which are 
semi-egg-shaped produce the best results. 

The prevalence of the so-called whispering 
galleries shows how little the architects really 
know about the sound-producing qualities 
of their buildings. Such a gallery is found in 
St. Paul's in London, a whisper carrying from 
one point to another by reflection from the 
dome. The dome of our own Capitol, at 
Washington, is able to reflect comparatively 
soft sounds with much clearness. It is evi- 
dent that such domes act as condensers, re- 
flecting the sound waves to a given point be- 
low instead of diffusing them. In a Boston 
church the architect (Richardson) obtained a 
still more marked effect; for when the service 
was started it was found that a most perfect 
echo existed in the building, making it useless. 
The congregation finally sold it, and the buy- 
ers did away with the echo by various experi- 
ments, but the tentative nature of these 
experiments only served to emphasize our 
lack of knowledge on the subject. 

Outdoor echoes are easily traced to their 
sources — the reflecting power of a cliff, or a 
wooded hillside, or walls of buildings. 
Tyndall, in experimenting with fog-signals, 
found that there was some reflection of sound 
from an imaginary plane dividing two air- 
spaces of different density. Thus the 
presence of "holes in the air," so dreaded by 
aviators, diminishes the intensity of soimd. 
Humboldt found the falls of the Orinoco less 
loud by day than by night, because in the 
daytime the sun's rays caused hot air in the 
vicinity of rocks, and thus made the atmos- 
phere less uniform than it was by night. 
Changes of this sort may occur very rapidly, 
and even the different strokes of a bell tolling 
the hour may come to the hearer with varying 
intensity. Such hindrance to the transmis- 
sion of sound are called "acoustic clouds." 




HE ARCHDEACON OF CHEL- 
TENHAM, whose views on tjie 
subject of ecclesiastical music are 
always interesting gives an ac- 
count in the September Musical Opinion of the 
impressions received by him during what he 
calls the "dead season" in London churches. 
"August in London is not without com- 
pensations, particularly during a cloudy sum- 
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mer. There are endless objects of interest to 
be explored and admired. But one treat 
came to me in a little expected way. At the 
middle of the month I attended the Choral 
Mass in a West End church — a church noted 
for its music and its ritual. The choir boys 
were holida)dng and there were only four 
male singers — hardly professionals — in the 
chancel. The look of things was quite con- 
tinental for these gallant vocalists possessed 
only one copy of what they were singing. 
Their performance might have been bettered, 
but it was quite passable. We had the Credo 
and the Gloria from the *Missa de Angelis,' 
with the Sanctus and the Agnus in good Plain- 
song. The hymns, of course, were in unison 
and the congregation took them up well. 
Another part also of the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment seemed happily to be en vacance. 
No organ reeds were heard dimng the service; 
nothing but dulciana and diapason tones, 
discreetly manipulated. 

"No doubt I ought to have felt that here 
was a punishment for coming to London at 
the wrong time of the year. Going away in an 
omnibus, one overheard what a lady was say- 
ing to her friend, *How sad it was to be at 

this morning! None of their lovely 

music. Usually it is so delightful ! ' 

**Well, that was not my feeling. Of late 
I have been getting more and more to think 
that our attempts to give dignity to the Euch- 
arist by the performance of along choral 
masses is a mistake." 

Here is food for reflection — or rather diet 
for spiritual digestion. The lady felt sad 
while the Archdeacon felt glad ! 

What the former managed to get out of the 
service we cannot imagine — apparently noth- 
ing more than a fit of the blues. The latter 
on the contrary found the "sad" music up- 
lifting and spiritually satisfying. The Arch- 
deacon is opposed not only to adaptations 
from ornate Latin masses, but also to certain 
Anglican Communion Services that are sup- 
posed to be tolerably free from serious defects. 

He says: ** Regarded with unprejudiced 
eyes, one cannot say that many of the masses 
at present found in the library of any Anglican 
choir aspiring to first rank are of much musical 
value. Take three of the most popular. 
Silas in C, when sung with considerable finish 
in St. Alban's at the Catholic Congress was 



boring to distraction. As might be expected 
in a work written for a prize competition, it is 
technically correct. But a composition made 
up of so many small movements, largely still- 
bom fugues, is bound to seem lengthy. And 
part of the Credo is a mere caricature of what 
Gounod has said with more dignity in his 
Messe Solenelle. Dvof 4k in D has about it a 
sort of pictiuresque theatricality; it was, how- 
ever, produced by a man who had little power 
of self-criticism, and not much of the refine- 
ment that comes from education of any kind. 
His mass goes on fluently, without throwing 
any light on the text which it professes to 
illustrate. Ought not Mozart in Bb to be 
immune from this kind of criticism, consider- 
ing the great name it bears ? Well, if you look 
at it in the spirit with which Andersen's child 
regarded the Emperor's lack of clothes, you 
cannot help being wearied by the pompous 
iterations of tonic and dominant. There is 
but a chromatic passage in the Gloria which 
speaks of Mozart at his best. If the whole 
thing bore the name of Sussmayer, no one 
would look at it. 

''There are beautiful things in some of 
Schubert's masses, but not a few of the niun- 
bers are almost profane in their perfunctory 
scurrying through the words. The case is 
much worse when we come to some of the 
favorite works of the Victorian school. Cer- 
tainly few modern musicians would be keen 
about listening to the sentimentalities of 
Stainer's Communion Services, varied by 
vocal explosions. And Martin's work in this 
genre is only a sort of more or less effective 
scene painting, containing hardly any signs of 
genuine musicianship or of true feeling." 

With much of this we agree. But is not the 
Archdeacon rather severe on the late organ- 
ist of St. Paul's! We all know that a great 
many Latin masses of the "popular" descrip- 
tion, often ''adapted" and sung in so-called 
"high" churches, have been forbidden even 
by the Roman authorities. It is small won- 
der that the Archdeacon dislikes them. He is 
temperate in his language compared with the 
eminent French organist, Bonnet, who hints 
that operatic masses are devil's music, and 
who recently said at Baltimore: "We will 
drive the devil back to where he belongs. 
Let me explain my attitude about the devil. 
I have gone to Mass in nearly every important 
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city of the United States. I love to go to 
Low Mass because I am certain that I will 
have an opportunity to lift my heart in quiet 
prayer. I am not so certain, however, when 
I attend High Mass. Sometimes the florid, 
operatic singing is more of a distraction in 
prayer than an attraction to prayer, and you 
know that the devil loves to have us distracted 
in our prayers. So you see my point — the 
restoration of Gregorian Chant will help to 
drive the devil back." 

However, our readers will probably agree 
with us when we say that matters are not 
absolutely hopeless. We shall manage to 
get on fairly well, and even make some pro- 
gress, if we avoid extreme views, whether on 
plainsong or the ''sentimentalities*' so liber- 
ally condemned by Archdeacon Gardner. 



SuO0cstccX *crulcc ^Ists for 
^oucmbcr, 1920 

AU Saints, November ist 

Te Deum in P flat F.H. Young 

Benedictus \ r»v««4. 
Jubilate / ^^^"^• 

Introit, They Shall Not Hunger Federlein 

Oflfertory, Souls of the Righteous Foster 

Communion Service in B flat H. Md&re 

^r^'rS^ttis "'^ ^«^-* 

Anthem, These Are They Dykes 

Oflfertory, Hallelujah! What Are These Stainer 

November ist. 

The E flat Te Deum of Fred H. Young is a recent 
composition, having been published only a few months 
ago. It will be found quite easy to sing, but remark- 
ably eflfective. There are solos for bass and tenor and a 
brief passage for solo quartet. Mr. Federlein 's anthem 
is a simple and melodious one, with a brief soprano solo. 
Myles Foster's "Souls of the Righteous" is one of the 
most beautiful anthems of its kind in the literature of 
church music. It is very well-known, but if there still 
remain organists or choirmasters who are not familiar 
with it we can do them no greater favor than to com- 
mend it to their attention. There is quite an extended 
soprano solo, and a very beautiful organ accompani- 
ment. Harold Moore will be remembered as the 
composer of one of the best of Lenten cantatas, "The 
Darkest Hour. ' ' Dykes 's * ' These Are They " is a lengthy 
anthem for All Saints' Day by the famous hymn- writer. 
There are many pages of sturdy chorus singing, a long 
tenor solo, obbJigatos for both tenor and treble soloists, 
and passages for solo quartet. Stainer's "What Are 
These," is a short anthem without solos. 

23d Sunday after Trinity, November 7th 

Te Deum in E H. Howell 

Sir }chant. 

Introit, Bread of the World H. A, Chambers 

Offertory, Fight the Good Fight Doersam 

Communion Service in G H. A. Chambers 

5?XDS.ittis}-EFlat GriUon 

Anthem, Savior When Might Donovan 

Offertory, Sun of My Soul Wyalt 



November yth. 

The Doersam "Fight the Good Fight" is a recent 
composition by a former Clemson prize-winner. It is a 
flne, up-standing anthem of the Church Militant, with 
a contrasting middle section for soprano solo. Dono- 
van's "Savior When Night Involves the Skies," is also 
a recent publication, being one of the most interesting 
and attractive of recent publications. It should be 
sung unaccompanied. The Wyatt "Sun of My Soul" 
should also be sung unaccompanied, but it is much 
simpler in texture, being a vesper hymn rather than an 
anthem. 

24th Sunday after Trinity, November 14th 

Te Deum in C Stephens 

?«^S^ir} Chant. 

Introit, Blessed are the Merciful Hiks 

Offertory, I will always give thanks Calkin 

Communion Service in G H. C. Bolin 

NuToSdttisl-EPlat Wette 

Anthem, Lord of all power Mason 

Offertory, Lord of our life Ftiald 

November 14th. 

The Te Deum by Charles Edward Stephens is noi a 
difficult one, and the two numbers by Hiles and CaUdn 
are simple but dignified short anthems. William Y. 
Webbe's Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E flat are 
more elaborate and are among the new productions of 
recent months. J. T. Field's "Lord of Our Life" is one 
of the most popular and melodious of anthems. 

Sunday next before Advent, November 2 ist 

Te Deum in A Soar 

Sr} Chant. 

Introit, A few more years Blair 

Offertory, Behold the days come F. E. Ward 

Communion Service in A Saar 

Magnificat \ ;« a « 

Nunc Dimittis / ^" ^ ^^^ 

Anthem, Hark, hark, my soul Fletcher 

Offertory, Grant us thy psace Bullwant 

November 21st. 

Louis Victor Saar is a composer of note in the secular 
world, these being the first service numbers that-^e 
have ever seen from his pen. Mr. Saar is a comp>qser 
with a distinct and well-defined personality and h'ais 
an acknowleged master of his craft; as might be ex- 
pected from a man of his attainments, these service 
numbers are full of vitality and imagination, fresh and 
vigorous. They are, indeed, among the most interesting 
pieces of contemporary production. Frank E. Wardis 
"Behold the Days Come" is the first number from his 
Christmas cantata, "The Divine Birth," a production df 
about ten years ago and one of the most successful of 
Christmas cantatas. The present number is for chorus 
with a brief passage for auartet of soloists. Bullivant's 
"Grant Us Thy Peace is a short, unaccompanied 
anthem. 

Thanksgiving Day, November 25th 

Te Deum in C W. H. HaU 

Benedictus \ r>i,««* 
Jubilate / ^^^^^• 

Introit, O Lord how manifold Barnby 

Offertory, Great is the Lord 

Communion Service in D Worth 

^ur^SJittis}-D ^orU, 

Anthem, Praise the Lord Elvey 

Offertory, The earth, O God Woodman 
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November 2Sth. 

Huntington Woodman's "The Earth O God Thou 
Visitest" is a melodious anthem for Thanksgiving, for 
soprano soloist and chorus. The soloist sings through- 
out the composition as obbligato. The Bamby "O Lord 
How Manifold" and the Elvey "Praise the Lord" 
represent the classic English school, while the numbers 
by Hall, Worth, and Woodman are of more recent 
American production. 

ist Sunday in Advent, November 28th 

Benedidte in F Ham 

Benedictus \ r»^«„4. 
Jubilate / ^^^""^ 

Introit, My soul truly waiteth Steane 

(Mfertory, Awake, Awake Stainer 

Communion Service in 

JftSttisl-Efl** ^-*- 

Anthem, Doth not wisdom cry D, S. Smith 

Offertory, Par from their home Woodward 

Naifmber 28th. 

Ae Stainer "Awake, Awake" is a praise anthem for 
chorus and soloists. Steane 's "My Soul Truly Wait- 
eth," is unaccompanied. The E flat service is one of 
the[ best church compositions of the late Horatio 
Pttker. His successor at Yale University, David Stan- 
ley Smith, one of the most distinguished of contempo- 
rary American composers, is represented on this list by 
an early work, "Doth Not Wisdom Cry?" a festival 
anthem for baritone soloist and chorus. It is a dis- 
tinguished anthem and shows many traces of the char- 
acteristics which the composer has developed so success- 
ful^ in his later works. 



LITTLE BILL££ \ By William Y. Webbe 
A9 ISLAND FABLE / H. W. Gray Co.. N. Y. 

These two brief cantatas are from the pen of a com- 
poser who is rapidly attaining a leading position among 
writers of sacred and secular choral music. Both can- 
tatak are comparativelv simple, easy to six^, and not 
diffialt to listen to; the composer has relied upon a 
frei^and abundant fountain of melody which never 
faife him. Both lyrics are humorous and there are 
several humorous and descriptive touches in the music 
wh||h add greatly to its charm and will count heavily 
forjpopularity with audiences. 

jLittle Billee" is for four-part men's chorus, imac- 
conpanied, and is a descriptive setting of a mock- 
heroic ballad by Thackeray. The poem is typical 
Thackeray, and recounts the adventures of three sailors. 
Gorging Jack, Guzzling Jimmy, and Little Billee. All 
went well tmtil their provisions gave out and they found 
themselves with only one split pea left in the larder. 
Then said Gorging Jack to Guzzliiijg Jimmy, "We must 
eat we. " But the two ruflfians decided that they would 
never agree with each other, so the only thing left for 
them was to eat Little Billee, who was young and 
tender, while they were old and tough. What happened 
when they informed him of his impending fate makes up 
thq dramatic climax of this nonsensical ballad, which 
ends with Virtue properly triumphant and the villains 
di^mfited. 

"An Island Fable" is for chorus of children's voices, 
ia two parts. The poem is by Alvred Bayard, and was 
of^iginally published in St. Nicholas. It tells of a Mouse 
and an Elephant who lived upon the Island of Where- 
and-Why. The Elephant lamented his great bulk, and 
the Mouse mourned his lack of size. One night, while 
they were asleep, a Fairy granted each his wish and 
when they awoke, the Mouse found himself as big as an 
elephant, and the Elephant found himself as small as a 



mouse. At first they were delighted with the change 
The Elephant dined on a thimble of hay and the Mouse 
on a cartload of cheese. But eventually they became 
ware of the fact that they had outstepped Uie boimds 
of normality and must pay the penalty. Each became 
a social outcast and none of his own kind would asso- 
ciate with him; finally their lot became so imbearable 
that they lay down to die. Then the Fairy appeared 
again and restored them to their normal size. 



IglcDietu of J^tva ^tisic = 



plitsic gttbllslxctl cUiviti0 the 
l»st Iltonttt 

SACRED 

"D AXTER. F. N.— An Easy Congr^ational Setting of 
^^ the office of Holy Communion, arranged to familiar Church 
melodies. 25c. 

"DULLIVANT, G.— "The Spacious Firmament." 
-■^ Hymn for Septuagesima or general use. (No. 979, Novello's 
Parish Choir Book.) 6c. 

"DURGESS, FRANCIS.— The Plain Chant of the 
•■-' Ordinary (The English Gradual. Part i.) People's Edition 
Sa.oo. 

pHADBOURNE. M. A.—" These are They." An- 

^^ them. 30c. 

PRAGG, ARTHUR E.— Vesper ("Lord, keep us safe 

^^ this night"). 6c. 

pARRARI, Gustave. — ^Jesus comes in raiment 

•■• Lowly." C. M. R., 575- iSC 

HALL, WALTER H.— Benedictus es Domine. 
C. M. R., 577. 12C. 

TJUNTER, I. F.— "My God, my Father, while I 

•"■ '■' stray." Hymn and Tune " Moma. 8c. 

A/fENDELSSGHN.— "O for the wings of a dove." 
^^*' Arranged as a duet for female or boys' voices by John E. 
West. (No. 66. Novello's Chorister Series.) 12c. 

RACHMANINOFF, S.— "Songs of the Church." 
'-^ Edited by Winfred Douglas. Complete, Sx.50. Conaiits 
of 15 anthems: also published separately. 
"O come let us worship." loc. 

' ' Bless the Lord. " x ac. 

' ' Blessed is the man. " 15 c. 

"Gladsome Radiance." xoc. 

"Nunc Dimittis." loc. 

"Ave Maria." loc. 

"Glory be to God." loc. 

"Laud ye the name of the Lord.*' xac. 

"Blessed art Thou, O Lord." asc. 

"The veneration of the Cross." 12c. 

"Magnificat." 20c. 

" Gloria in Excelsis." tic 

"To-day hath salvation come." xoc. 

"When Thou, O Lord, hadst arisen." xoc. 

"To the mother of God." xoc. 

SECULAR 

PORSYTH, CECIL.— "The Cat and the Goldfish." 

•*• Cantata for Women's Voices. 3Sc. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 339) contains the 
following music in both notations: — "Fortune." Two-part 
Song. Composed by Schumann. "The Pair." Spanish 
Song. Arranged by Edmondstounb Duncan. 6c. 

SCHOOL SONGS. Published m two forms. A . Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa NoUtion, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment (8vo). B. Voice parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation. 

No. 1 293. ' ' The silent land ' ' Arranged as a Two-part Song. 

A. R. Gaul. lac. 

No. 1296. "The Birks of Aberfeldy," and " My heart's in 

the Highlands." Arranged by David Stbphsn. xac. 

No. 1297. "The bonnie. bonnie banks." and " Mary Mori- 
son." Arranged by David Stephen. 12c. 

'POOTELL, G.— "Autumn." Four-part Song. (No. 

"*■ 931. The Musical Times.) 6c. 

WEST, JOHN E.— " Wi' a hundred pipers." Scot- 

^^ tish Air. Arranged as a Pour-part Song. (No. X383 
Novello's Part-Song Book.) 12c. 

Vl/ILLIAMS, J. G.—" March Morning." Song. In 
^^ C. for low voice. In E flat, forhiph voice. 7Sc. 

Two Songs. I. "Absence." 2. "Serenade." Por low 

medium, or high voice. 7Sc. each key, 

INSTRUMENTAL 

BUTTON. H. ELLIOT.— "System in Musical Nota- 
tion." (No. 91. Novello's Music Primers and Educational 
Series.) 250. 

CTOCK, F.— "Souvenir." Pianoforte Solo. $2.00. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 



ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS 

TheHofyChfld. THOMAS ADAMS. 
Sop.9 Ten., Bass Soli, Chorus. 75c 

The Nativity. THOMAS ADAMS. 

Sop., Ten., Bass Soli, Chorus with hymns. 76c. 

Tule-Tide. T.ANDBRTON. 
Soli and Chorus. $1.1S. 

Christmas Oratorio. J. S. BACH. 
Soli and Chorus. $1.60. 

Blessed are th^. HUGH BLAIR. 
Sop. Solo, Chorus, with hymns. $1.16. 

The Cradle of Christ. J. F. BRIDGE. 
Sop., Bar. Soli, Chorus. $1.16. 

N06I. G. W. CHADWICK. 

Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. $1.60. 

The Angels of the Bells. MTLBS B. FOSTER. 
For female voices. $1.16. 

The Coming of the King. MTLES B. FOSTER. 
For female voices. $1.16. 

Christmas Eve. NIELS W. GADE. 
Contr. solo. Chorus, Orchestra. 76c. 

The Two Advents. GEORGE M. GARRETT. 
Sop., Contr., Ten. Soli, Chorus. $1.16. 

Christmas Cantata. JULIUS HARRISON. 
For Soli and Chorus. 76c. 

Blow ye the trumpet. C. WARWICK JORDAN. 
Sop., Ten., Bass Soli Chorus. 76c. 

First Christmas Mom. HENRY LESLIE. 
Sop., Contr., Soli, Chorus. $1.76. 

The Christmas Rose. WM. LESTER. 
Soli and Chorus. 60c. 

The Eve of Grace. J. S. MATTHEWS. 
Soli, Chorus, Organ. $1.00. 

Bethlehem. J. H. MAUNDER. 
SoU, Chorus with hymns. $1.60. 

The Dream of Mary. HORATIO PARKER. 
Soli, Chorus, Children's Chorus, and Congregation. 
$1.60. 

The Shepherd's ^sion. HORATIO PARKER. 
Sop. , Bass , Soli , Chorus , Organ. 26c. 

The Logos (" The Word is Flesh become''). 

D. S. SMITH. 
Sop. , Ten. , Bar. , Soli , Chorus , Organ. 60c. 

The Divine Birth. F. £. WARD. 
Soli, Chorus, Organ. 76c. 

The Story of Bethlehem. J. E. WEST. 
Soli and Chorus. $1.16. 



THE COMING OF THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 
Arranged bir WILLIAM SLOANS COFFIN and HBLBN 
A., and CLARBNCB DICKINSON. <^ 

A NatiTity Play with Ancient Christmat Carols. Comptota 
Sx.oo. Chorna Parta, 10 c. each 

THE NATIVITY. HBNRY HOUSBLY. 
A Sacred Canuu for Solo Voicea, Chorna and Orcheatra. 
Price $x. so. 



In an Oriental Manger. By ROBBRT H. TBRRY. 

A Christmaa Song, Solo. Price 6oc. Carol Senrice No. 
iz. Price IOC. 

Lteten, O lalea. GBORGB B. ALLBN. 
(a35S.A.) »c. 

ACarolofPaaca. GBORGB J. BBNNBTT. 

(908 M.T.) 8c. 

NatiTity Song. T. FRBDBRICK H. CANDLYN. 

(543C.M.R.) xac. \ 

Sleep, Uttle Son. T. FRBDBRICK H. CANDLYN. 
(S6i C. M. R.) xac. 

In Bethlehem'a Manger Lowly. CLARBNCB DICKINSON. < 
(80 S. C.) lac. 

The Shepherda' Story. CLARBNCB DICKINSON. \ 

(80 S. C.) lac. 

Ring Out WUd Bella. PBRCT B. FLBTCHBR. 

(1053 O. A.) 15c. , 

Today in Bethlehem. SAMUBL RICHARDS OAINBS. 
(Sx8 C. M. R.) lac. 

Christmaa Lullaby. WALTBR B. HARTLBY. 

(549C. M.R) xac. 

By Nazareth's Green HlUa. LUCINA JBWBLL. 

(Sx6 C. M. R.) xoc. 

There Came Three Kings. LUCINA JBWBLL. 

(S17C. M.R.) lac. 

Christmas Btc. CHANNING LBFBBVRB. 

(547 C. M.R.) xac. i 

Gatea and Doora. PBTBR CHRISTIAN LUTKIN. ^ 

(S63C. M. R.) xac. 

This is the Month. H. A. MacKINNON. ^ 

(509 C. M. R.) asc. i 

The Lord of Glory. H. A. MATTHBWS. ^ 

(505 C. M.R.) X5C. 

The Name AboTe BTery Name. J. S. MATTHBWS. 

(437 C. M.R.) xac. 

The Twilight Carol. J. S. MATTHBWS. 
(564 C. M. R.) ISC. 

Hnahed and StiU the BToning Hoar. H. G. NAGBLI. 
(73 S. C.) IOC. 

Carola of Bethlehem. CHARLBS W. PBARCB. 
(pax M. T.) 8c. 

TheNaUTity. H.RHODBS. 

(387 Carola) 6c. | 

The Stars in Chorus Holy. F. W. SCHLIBDBR. ^ 

(46s C. M.R.) xac. 

O Jerusalem that Bringeat. M. SCHWARZ. 

(473 C. M.R.) aoc. 

Good King WencesUs. GBOFFRBY SHAW. 
(paaM.T.) 8c. 



THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 
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<19v0anists 



./• 



WARREN ANDREWS 

Oivftttlrt ftnd Choir Dtroetor. Church of Divine Paternity. 
y6th St. and Centml Park West. New York. 
Organ Recitals 
Speetet eoane of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 



MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
a Wflit 4Sth Street. New York, or 

295 Claremont Avenue, Montclair . N.J. 



CHARLES O. BANKS 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. Paul's, Brooklyn 

Clinton and Carroll Streets 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Address: 301 Lafayette Avenue. Telephone, Prospect 7836 



> LUCIEN E. BECKER. F. A. G. O. 

; CONCERT ORGANIST 

, RECITALS INSTRUCTION 

368 Multnomah St. Portland, Ore. 



W. HUNTER BECKWITH 

Organist and Choirmaster 

Trinity Chapel - New York 

Address: 16 West 36th Street. New York City 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, MUS. BAC, 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Orgtnist and Music Director. St. Stephen's Church 

Pittefield, Mass. 

Music Director. Hoosac School, Hoosick. N. Y. 

Formerly Asst. Organist. Canterbury Cathedral 



I 



WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

17 Bast nth Street, New York 



CHARLEvS E. CLEMENS. Mus.Doc. 
^ (Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, Wbstbrn Rbsbrvb Univbrsity 
Orgnist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Florence'Harkness 

Memorial Chapel, Cleveland. Ohio 
Onftn Recitals. Instruction. 461 7 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland. O. 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC, 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND COACH 

SUPERVISOR OP MUSIC 

Barrtnger High School. Newark. N. J. 

Instruction in Training Children's Voices and Chorus 

a Specialty 

Address: 316 Belleville Ave.. Newark. N. J. 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitals. Concert Tours. Organ Openings 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral. St. Louis. Mo. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
^ ^ ^ Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 

Address: Church of '.he Messiah, 
14tli St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music. Brick Presbyterian Choreh, 

Temple Beth-Bl and Union Thedosical Seminary 

4ia Fifth Avenue. New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 

FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OP ORGANISTS 
867 West iSist St. 

New^" ' ~ 



r York City 



RICHARD F. DONOVAN 

F.A.G.O. 
Director of Music 
The Taft School 
Watertown. Conn. 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Organist and Choir- Director. Church of the Redeemer, Morrfa* 

town. New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Or ;anist of St. John's Church. Charleetoa. 

W. Va.. Director of Music. Charleston High School 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Clab 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OP CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

40 Claremont Avenue. New York 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster, Second Congregational Choroh, 

Hoi yoke, Mass. * 

Director of Music. Mount Hdyoke CoUege 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. F.A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Training op Hots' Voices 
Organ Recitals. Instruction in Piano. Organ. Harmony. 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of Organisis 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 75th Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Instructor of Music, Columbia University 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Claason Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Instruction, Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West 118th St.. New York 



EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland. Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Plemington. N. J. 

and CM. — Presbyterian Church. Plemington, N. 

CM.— Pirst Reformed Church. Somerviue. N. J. 

ORGAN RECITALS 



JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church, Boston. Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

Send for new cirsular. 

Addreee: 140 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass. 
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B|X7MAN LOWS 



Dndll||R«-<Mii|^8o^ of Nr 

Orarantst and CbMU^er 
tholotnew's Church. BTboklyn, N. 



Y. 



St. Bartholomew's 

Musical Director 

St. John's Church. Elizabeth. N. J., and the Pingry School 

Address: Elisabeth. N. J. 



T. TERTIUS NOBLE. F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Mastar of Choristers. 

St. Thomas' Church. New York ^ 

ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR. AND COACH 
Address: z West 53d Street 



JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca, New York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School. PotUtown. Pa. 



MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church. New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church. New York 



WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

RECITALS 

Address c/o H. W. Gmy Co. 

a West 45th Street, New York 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Flemington Children's Choirs 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Flemington, N. J. 

Studio: FleminKlon, X. J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS 
lottroetor of Organ and Piano. Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 6a4 So. Michigan Avenue. Chicago. 111. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 
* ~ "jrn.N. -■ 



Slodioi 



Temple Israel. Brooklyn, "N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



463 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 

'Phone 



ai79-L Williamsbure 



ALFRED R.WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Church, Goucher College. 

Madison Avenue Synagogue. The Orpheus Club. 

Address: St. Paul's School. 8 East Franklin Street. 

Baltimore. Maryland 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS 

?tganlst and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel. Trinity 
arish. N. Y. 4 P«ry Street. New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. First Presbyterian Church. 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer Collegiat* 
Institute 
AddrtM: X3I Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 



ORGAN MAINTENANCE 

LOUIS P. MOHR & COMPANY 

S899 Valentine Ave.. Bronx, New York 
Telephone: Pordham 13x3 — night and day 



id for by yearly agreement. Bleetrio moton in- 
red . wneraf unda are limited splendid rebuilt and gnarantaed 
organs can be l^^yrid. ^ 

y s 



WANTED — An outside Piano Salesman 
at present employed, to handle a Cigh 
class musical side line. Good paying oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address R. F., 
care of this magazine. \ 



Hints on > 

Organ Accompaniment} 



By CLIFFORD DEMAREST 

A little book that contains valuable sugges- 
tions on many of the .problems that come to 
the organ student; particularly valuable in 
respect to the accompaniment of hymns. 

Price. 50 Cents Net 

The H. W. Gray Co.. NewYor 
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Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

Read 

THE DIAPASOIN ? 

It Contain! 
Specifications of New Organs. f 

News of the Organists. * 

Large Department of Recital Programs. 
Valuable Quartet Choir Department by Harold Jf. 

Thompson, Ph.D. 
Splendid Reviews of New Organ and Choir Music |/ 

Harold Vmcent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Moving-Picture Orgartm 

ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 
Each of these Features alone is worth the Subscription Pricf 
One Dollar a Year— Twelve Issues 
Send 10 Cents In Stamps for Sample Copy > 

THE DIAPASON 4 



IS08 Kimball Hall 



CHICAC 



Boy Voice Training 



Special Course for Organists 



G. EDWARD STUBBS 



121 West 9l8t St., 



New YorK City 
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Subscribe to 

the American OrgAjjj^ 

^AMERICAN 

ORGAN MONTHLY 



M 



Edward Skiff en BARTfEs^ Editor 



Content! for OCTOBER 

MUSIC; 
S. T. Reiff— Day-Dreama 
Conpcrin (Farnam) — Sotur MoDique 
Graaae — Festival March 

ARTICLE: 

One Technical Fou'ndatmD of Com- 
positioti— ^Morlimer Wilson 



Subscription - $4,00 per year 

Separate Numbers - 75 cents 

Sobtctlhf Mi yout tnumtc ttore, aew9 
deiJer'Sf or with ihc ptthlahcrt 

, THE BOSTON MUSIC CO., BOSTON (ii) 

26 West Street 



Fiv^^nstmas 
Tableaux 

{With Muaic) 

Compiled by 

Rev. Jos. T. RushtoB 

Depicting by tableauXf scenery » dia- 
logue, etc*, the story of the Nativity. 
Full directions are gijen as to cos* 
tume, ligbtingi etc. Carols and 
hymns interspersed to be sung by 
the audience. The performance can 
be giyeo very inexpeasively, and 
furnishes a form of Christmas enter- 
tainment of unequalled interest and 
attraction. 

Price 25 centM 
Chomt edition of wi^vit Mnd hftnaMf 5 ceatg 

NEW YORK: THE H. W, GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO ^ C0,» LTD. 



\ fust Published 

^The Coining of the 
Prince of Peace 

A Nativity Play 

with 

Ancient Christmas Carols 

Characters^ — Aged Pilgrim^ Angelsi 

^ Mary, Joseph, Shepherds, and Kings, 

Dialogue and full description for 

making costumes 
Time of performance • 35 minutes 

Airanged hj 

William Sloan Coffin 

and 

Helen A. and Clarence Dickinson 

Complete, SWO 
ChortMB pstiw for CtdMrcaf 10 ceatt 

NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for HOVELLO & CO., LTD. 
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RIBBON 
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FAKAMA PACIFIC 



MEDAL 
HONOR 

LtBiftAL AH1% 



THE 

"ORGOBLO" 

the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Medal of 
Honor'' 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Orfan Power Co. 
HAHTFORD CONN. 
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